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Art.  I. — Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  June  29M,  1846.* 

Ov  aU  the  mipi^terial  revolutions  that  ever  occurred  in  England, 
there  ia  none  which,  considered  in  its  causes,  in  its  circumstances, 
and  in  its  probable  consequences,  has  a  better  claim  on  the 
serious  attention  of  politicians  and  moralists  than  the  one  we 
have  recently  witnessed.  There  is  none  which  imparts  more  in- 
structive or  more  important  lessons  to  statesmen,  to  parties  and 
their  leaders,  and  to  all  classes  of  the  people  :  there  is  none  which 
so  forcibly  illustrates  the  national  progress  in  the  science  of  social 
economy,  and  prognosticates,  with  more  certainty,  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood,  of  right  over  might,  of 
national  interests  over  the  interests  of  castes  or  classes. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  a  few  of  the  ministerial  changes  of 
our  own  times  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  remarks  which 
we  intend  to  offer  on  the  downfall  of  the  late  administration,  and 
to  our  surmises  on  the  composition,  the  system,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  present  ministry. 

*  This  article  fvas  written  in  August,  1846,  and  was  intended  for  our 
October  Number.  It  expressed  our  well-considered  opinion  of  the  men 
who  had  just  then  been  called  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
anticipated  the  results  of  the  restoration  of  the  Whigs  to  power.  Yield- 
ing to  the  fear  of  appearing  hasty  and  unjust,  we  kept  it  back,  thojgh  by 
no  means  shaken  in  our  views,  by  the  almost  universal  cry  of  "  Give  the 
Whigs  a  fair  trial,  and  all  will  be  right."  Our  anticipations  have  been 
fully  realized.  We  now  give,  after  "trial,"  the  article  as  it  was  written 
ten  months  ago.  A  rapid  review  of  the  principal  misdeeds  of  the  adminw- 
tration  since  its  formation,  would  prove  that  we  were  not  unjust. 
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Seventeen  years  ago,  towards  the  close  of  1830,  popular  indig- 
nation overthrew  the  Wellington  and  Peel  cabinet.  Blind  to 
the  admonitory  spectacle  of  the  French  revolution  of  July,  and 
of  three  generations  of  a  doomed  dynasty  again  wandering  as 
exiles  on  the  British  soil,  these  statesmen  had  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  oppose  the  reforms  unanimously  called  for,  and 
which  alone  could  prevent  the  outburst  of  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land. The  result  is  well  known,  and  is,  happily,  matter  of  history. 
The  downfall  of  that  administration  was  not,  like  all  preceding 
changes^  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  constitutional  practice  ; 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  irregular,  but  just  and  unanimous, 
expression  of  popular  hatred ;  it  was,  in  itself,  a  sort  of  revolution 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting,  to  make  it  a  national  convulsion, 
but  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Charles  x.  and  the  rashness  of  Polignac, 
instead  of  the  good  nature  of  William  iv.  and  the  prudent  forbear- 
ance of  Sii'  Robert  Peel. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  epoch,  who  heard  the 
cries  of  universal  reprobation  at  the  sight  of  the  principal  Min- 
isters, when  leaving  the  houses  of  parliament — who  saw  stones 
cast  at  them — the  first  General  of  the  age  compelled  to  seek,  in 
the  Horse-guards,  a  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated 
multitude — and  the  king,  so  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  obliged  to  forego  the  customary  festival  ai  the  Guildhall, 
through  fear  that  royalty  should  suffer  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Ministers; — those,  we  say,  who  witnessed  such  scenes, 
could  not  help  admitting,  when  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers 
was  accepted,  that  the  old  constitution — king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons— had  given  way  to  a  new  principle — the  omnipotence  of 
the  people. 

Minibterial  changes  resulting  from  parliamentaiy  warfare,  are 
generally  productive  of  no  other  result  than  the  substitution  of 
one  set  of  men  for  another  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  stat«.  A  party  temporarily  defeated  surrenders  the  strong- 
hold of  power  to  the  rival  party,  and  immediately  takes  a  position 
firom  which  they  may  besiege  it,  and  render  its  possession  im- 
possible to  the  new  occupants.  Thus,  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  have  alternately  been  besiegers 
and  besieged  in  the  council  chamber;  sometimes  getting  in  by 
tnanaging  treacherous  intelligence  within  the  fortress,  or  by 
negociating  for,  and  agreeing  to,  a  joint  occupancy,  until  one 
found  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  the  others,  who  then  recruited 
their  strength  and  re-organised  their  party  for  the  renewal  of 
the  contest. 

But  when  the  people,  tired  and  disgusted  with  this  factious 
warfare  and  ministerial  checkmating,  intervene  to  wrest  a  long- 
abused  power,  from  the  hands  that  hold  it,  the  struggle  assumes 
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another  character.     They  do  not  merely  discard  a  few  men,  and 
disband  their  followers.    They  then  dismember — annihilate  a 
P^rty,  and  render  its  re-organization  impossible ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  prostrate  and  crush  the  leaders.     Thus,  in  1830, 
It  was  not  merely  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and    Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  were  conquered ;   it   was  the  party  of  which  they 
^ere,  not  the  leaders,  not  even  the  representatives,  but  only 
the  tools.     It  was  the  Tory  party  which  was  routed  and  for 
^er  disabled,    by  the  just  indignation  of  the    people.     For 
^ore  than  half  a  century,  that  party  had  been,  almost  with- 
^t  interruption,  in  possession  of  power;    and,  during  that 
'ong  period,  had  misled,  misruled,  and  maddened  the  country. 
Iq  their  unjustifiable  attempt  to  subject  a  distant  and  power- 
ful colony   to   their  exactions,  under  pretence  of   maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country,  they  had  brought  on    the  crown  the  humiliation  of 
accepting  terms  from  republican  rebels;   and  changed  into  a 
I'edoubtable  rival  state  the  North  American  provinces,  which, 
but  for  Tory  arrogance,  might  have  remained  in  brotherly  con- 
nexion with  England.     They  were  equally  unprincipled  and 
<|nsaccessful  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  French  from  estab- 
^hing  a  form  of  government  which  they  thought  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  country.     The  war  begun  in  1798, 
and  which  lasted  till  July,  1815,  completely  annihilated,  all  over 
Europe,  the  principles  of  divine  rights  of  kings,  of  aristocratic 
privileges,  and  of  sacerdotal  supremacy,  which  the  Tories  designed 
to  uphold.     Two  millions  of  men  butchered  in  a  thousand  fields 
of  battle ;  two  thousand  millions  of  pounds  expended — a  part  on 
credit — learing  the  country  saddled  with  a  debt  of  almost  one 
thousand  million  sterling ;  the  individual  and  aggregate  rights  of 
British  subjects  invaded ;  the  habeas  corpus  act  suspended  ;  the 
freedom  of  the  press  fettered : — such  were,  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  only  remaining  trophies  of  the  long  administration  of 
the  Tories.     From  1815  to  1830,  the  party  contrived  to  increase, 
by  thdr  home  and  foreign  policy,  the  popular  hatred  so  richly 
deserved  by  their  previous  misdeeds. 

It  was  at  the  shout  <tf  ^*  Freedom  and  national  independence,^^ 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  raised  their  people,  and  led 
them  to  the  last  battles,  in  the  war  which  they  had  begun,  to 
re-estabUsh  in  France  the  absolute  power  of  her  monarch.  Con- 
stitutional and  representative  governments  were  the  promises 
held  out  to  European  populations,  by  their  absolute  rulers,  in 
order  to  stir  np  their  energies  against  the  despot  who  had  torn  in 
rag^the  red  cap  of  republican  France,  and  the  royal  and  imperial 
cloaks  of   the  mightiest  dynasties.      Wherever  England  had 
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ground  to  stand  and  fight  upon,  as  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  her  Tory 
government  promoted  the  establishment  of  constitutions,  and 
guaranteed  their  maintenance.  But  no  sooner  was  the  victory 
won — no  sooner  were  the  sovereigns  delivered  from  the  thral- 
dom of  their  inveterate  foe,  and  thought  themselves  safe  on 
their  thrones,  than  they  violated  all  their  promises — forfeited 
all  their  pledges ;  divided  among  themselves  the  populations 
to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  safety  as  so  many 
herds  of  cattle ;  subjected  them  to  the  most  stinging  despot- 
ism ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  its  perpetuity,  formed  that  alli- 
ance which,  in  their  profane  pride,  they  called  holy  ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  watch  over  and  repress  by  military  force 
all  attempts  of  the  people  to  free  themselves — anywhere,  and  at 
any  time. 

All  this  was  done  with  the  consent — nay,  even  more,  with 
the  participation — of  the  Tory  government  of  England.  The 
British  people  were  indignant  at  these  tyrannical  trans- 
actions, and,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  population 
met  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  engagements,  to  the 
support  of  which  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  was  pledged, 
and  to  check  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  government,  by 
claiming  the  reforms  which  alone  could  secure  to  the  people  a 
legitimate  share  of  influence  in  the  management  of  their 
afi'airs.  The  Tory  ministry,  elated  by  their  previous  suc- 
cess, encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  allies — the  continental 
despots — and  supported  by  corrupt  majorities  in  parliament,  re- 
solved to  silence  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  to 
arrest  their  movements.  The  Six  Acts  were  passed ;  and  the 
triumvirate  of  the  party — Castlereaoh,  Sidmouth,  and  Pal- 
if  ERSTON — began  to  dream,  for  Old  England,  the  torpid  quietude 
which  seemed  to  reign  all  over  the  European  continent. 

Their  dream  was  short.  They  were  startled  from  it  by  the 
appalling  shout  of  exultation  which  burst  from  one  extremity  of 
the  land  to  the  other  at  the  news  of  the  insurrection  of  Cadiz ; 
and  they  soon  afterwards  beheld  the  Spanish  constitution  of 
1812,  which  they  had  clung  to  in  their  adversity,  and  betrayed 
in  their  prosperity,  rising  over  the  throne  of  Ferdinand — sub- 
duing Portugal,  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Sicily — ^invading  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  threatening  the  tyrants  with  the  liberation  of 
France  and  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  unholy  alliance. 

The  autocrats  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  hastened  to  set 
their  armies  in  motion  against  the  rebellious  subjects  who  dared 
to  bind  their  sovereigns  to  constitutional  laws.  The  Tory  diplo- 
macy was  no  less  efficient  than  the  troops  of  Austria  in  restoring 
the  kings  of  Portugal,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
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their  absolute  authority  ;  and  io  preparing  the  invasion  of  Spain, 
by  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  constitutional 
system.  But  the  people  of  England,  indignant  at  the  shameful 
connivance  of  their  rulers  in  the  plans  of  continental  despots, 
expressed  their  execration  of  the  policy  which  made  their 
country  a  consenting  party  to  the  annihilation  of  freedom. 
The  press  was  equally  unanimous  in  exposing  the  perfidy  and 
the  baseness  of  the  administration.  In  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, eloquent  voices  pleaded  the  cause  of  enslaved  nations, 
deprecated  the  attack  meditated  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
hurled  patriotic  anathemas  at  the  accomplices  of  European  ty- 
ranny. All  was  in  vain.  The  Tory  administration  had  given 
their  assent  to  the  projected  invasion ;  they,  therefore,  could  not 
oppose  it  when,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution was  to  be  definitely  settled ;  and  even  after  Castlereagh's 
suicide,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  dastard  and  treacherous 
policy,  Canning,  fettered  by  the  engagements  of  his  predeces- 
sor, could  do  nothing  but  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  and  the  march  of  the  French  army.  Constitutional 
freedom  was  destroyed  in  the  peninsula ;  and,  a  few  years  after- 
wards. Canning  himself  was  succumbing  under,  the  violence  of 
the  Tory  party,  in  his  eflforts  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  '  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  all  over  the  world.'  No  one  can  wonder  that, 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  when  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  meditating  another  coalition  against  France,  the 
English  people  should  seize  the  very  first  opportunity  for  rising, 
as  one  man,  against  a  party  whose  predilection  for  despotism, 
abroad  and  at  home,  had  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  dis- 
played. 

The  advent  of  the  Whigs  to  power  was  then  hailed  with  an 
enthusiasm  equal  to  the  execration  lavished  on  their  prede- 
cessors. During  half  a  century  of  almost  perpetual  exclu- 
sion from  office,  the  corruption,  the  faults,  the  misdeeds  of  their 
party,  when  in  power,  had  been  forgotten,  and,  in  some  sort, 
obliterated  by  the  misdeeds  of  their  successors.  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  freedom  everywhere — 
independence  of  nations,  and  extensive  reforms  at  home,  had 
been  advocated  by  them,  as  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  the  country  ought  to  be  carried  on.  Those 
who  knew  anything  of  Whiggism  were  not  taken  in  by  these 
opposition  tactics ;  but  the  masses  of  the  people  are  too 
generally  prone  to  take  public  men  at  their  words.  They 
are  disinclined  to  doubt  their  sincerity  when,  year  after  year, 
in  parliament,  on  the  hustings,  at  public  meetings,  in  their 
books  and  their  pamphlets,  they  uniformly  proclaim  those  prin- 
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ciples ;  and  when,  at  their  political  festivals,  they  adopt  as  their 
first  toast  *  The  people,  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power/ 
Thus,  the  formation  of  a  Whig  administration,  under  Lord 
Grey,  filled  every  one  with  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
speedy  triumph  of  freedom,  by  the  enactment  of  extensive  social 
and  governmental  reforms,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

These  anticipations  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.    The 
foreign  policy  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  seemed  to  have 
no  other  object,  as  it  had  no  other  result,  than  to  thwart  every 
where  the  aspirations  and   movements  of  the  people  for  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  to  prop  up  the  absolute  power  of  conti- 
nental despots.     As  to  his  domestic  policy,  its  primum  mobUe 
was  the  preservation  of  the  paramount  influence  of  the  patriciau 
oligarchy,   of  which   he   was   one   of   the   proudest   members. 
The  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions compatible  with  his  retention  of  office,  the  just  claims  of 
the  nation  to  a  large  extension  of  the    suffrage,  and  greater 
security  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  electoral  rights.     By  this 
act,  which  was  forced  upon  him.  Lord  Grey  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude,  not  so  much  of  the  people,  as  of  the  aristocracy; 
as,  by  giving  up  Poland  to  the  savage  Nicholas,  and  Italy  to 
the  idiotic  puppet  of  Metternich,  he  has  deserved  the  best  thanks 
of  continental  tyranny. 

Beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act,  Lord  Grey 
would  not  move  an  inch — even  when  the  operation  of  the 
act  was  found  detrimental  to  the  Whig  party,  as  much  as  to 
the  popular  cause.  Hence  an  opposition,  in  his  own  cabinet, 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  it,  who,  for  party  purposes, 
rather  than  for  national  interests,  were  disposed  to  yield  a 
little  more  to  the  popular  demand.  This  led  to  the  resign- 
ation of  the  Whig  premier,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  nation  wanted  something  better  than  the  Whig  govern- 
ment, which  had  disappointed  its  hopes.  Lord  Grey,  faithful 
to  the  worst  precedents  of  pretended  constitutional  doctrines, 
recommended  the  re-instalment  of  a  Tory  ministry,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  an  insult  which  the  people 
and  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  yet  prepared  to  bear.  The 
recollection  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  faction  instantly  awakened, 
at  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  change,  and  brought  forth 
such  a  universal  expression  of  discontent  and  alarm,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  court  intrigue  which  had  paved  the  way  for  his 
resumption  of  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  resigning  the  task  he  had  too  readily  undertaken. 
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The  Whigs,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Melbourne,  resumed 
the  reins  of.  government. 

Party  factions  are  generally  selfish,  unintelligent,  and  con- 
ceited ;  they  are  more  particularly  so  when  prosperity  dawns 
upon  them ;  and,  if  there  were  still  any  doubt  that  those  vices 
pertain  to  the  Whigs,  the  acts  of  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne 
must  have  convinced  every  one  that  such  is  the  fact.     In  the 
failure  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  they  saw  nothing  but  the  continued 
UD popularity  of  their  rivals — ^the  determination  of  the  country 
never  again  to  submit  to  their  rule;  and  they  inferred  that  the 
nation  would  bear  with  anything,  provided  the  Tories  were  kept 
out;  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
liked.     All  their  former  promises  were  forgotten  "Or  denied;  all 
their  engagements  broken;  all  the  demands  of  the  people  un- 
heeded or  rejected ;  and,  year  after  year,  they  went  on  strug- 
gling against  the  just  exigencies  of  public  opinion ;  continuing 
the  Tory  system  in  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  their  friends  and  the  loud  complaints  of  the 
liberal  and  intelb'gent  part  of  the  population :  excusing  them- 
selves with  the  former,  by  saying.  We  cannot  do  as  we  should 
wish-r-the  Tories  are  too  strong;  and  frightening  the  latter,  as 
anurse  does  a  naughty  child,  by  threatening  to  let  in  the  Tories. 
This  game  could  not  last  for  ever.     Their  friends  gradually  de- 
serted them  ;  the  people  would  no  longer  be  frightened.  Greneral 
disgust,  general  contempt,  were  excited  by  the  cowardice  and 
duplicity  of  the  ministers.     Every  one  said,  'The  Tories  cannot 
do  worse;  let  tnem  come  in.'     Defeat  after  defeat,  in  parlia- 
nient  and  in  electoral  contests,  at  last  made  them  aware  of  their 
approaching  downfall,  unless  some  great  measure  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  country  was  immediately  resorted  to;  and  they ' 
bethought  themselves  of  alleviating  the  weight  of  the  corn-laws. 
fiut  the  utmost  of  the  reductions  meditated  and  proposed  by 
their  aristocratic  blindness  and  landocratic  cupidity,  still  main- 
tained a  tax  of  full  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  bread  of  the  people, 
as  a  fin^l  settlement  of  the  question.     This  was  the  Whig  war- 
cry  in  tlie  electoral  struggle  of  1841 ;  and  they  fell  amidst  the 
universal  contempt  of  the  nation;  leaving,  as  monuments  of 
their  skill  in  governmental  and  administrative  affairs,  the  dis- 
asters of  India,  a  war  with  China,  a  long  unsettled  quarrel  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  imminent  rupture  with  Francci 
an  empty  exchequer,  with  a  large  deficit,  general  distress,  and 
the  abominable  poor-laws. 

If  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Whig  leaders  was  too  ob- 
tuse to  seize  the  real  signification  of  the  ministerial  revolutions 
of  1880  and  1835,  and  to  draw  from  it  the  wholesome  coro^aries 
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which  ought  to  have  ruled  their  official  career,  their  opponents^ 
and  especially  Sir  Robert  Peel,  proved  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  greater  perspicacity  and  sounder  judgment.  He  was  aware 
that  the  Tory  party  had  received  its  death-blow ;  but  his  superior 
mind  immediately  discerned  the  cause,  and  inferred  the  true 
consequences  of  this  great  fact.  He  did  not  attempt  to  revive 
the  political  corpse  that  laid  prostrate  under  popular  odium. 
On  the  contrary,  he  not  only  coincided  in  the  justice  of  the  fate  of 
the  obnoxious  party  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  instrument, 
but  did  his  best  to  extirpate  its  doctrines,  and  even  to  obli- 
terate its  name.  He  organized  the  Conservative  party  which 
soon  rallied  all  the  intelligent  supporters  of  defunct  Toryism ; 
and  it  was  as  Conservatives  that  they  fought  the  parliamentary 
and  electoral  battles  in  which,  at  last,  they  were  victorious. 

The  new  name  was  little  understood  by  the  people;  nay, 
it  was  generally  misunderstood; — many  supposing  its  real 
meaning  to  be  the  maintaining  of  all  things  in  their  present 
state,  without  change  or  alteration.  Most  of  the  old  Tories 
had  taken  Conservatism  in  this  sense,  while  all  the  Whigs 
proclaimed  that  it  was  but  Toryism  under  a  new  denomination. 
This  opinion  Mas  so  generally  prevalent,  that,  had  not  the 
disgust  and  distrust  excited  by  the  Whig  treachery  and  inca- 
pacity been  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  undeceiving  the 
people,  and  of  elucidating  by  his  acts,  as  a  minister,  the  true 
signification  of  Conservatism,  and  the  real  object  of  the  Con- 
servative party  of  which  he  is  the  founder.  We  admit,  and  we 
regret  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  too  tardily  and 
too  slowly  proceeded  in  his  practical  explanation,  and  that  his 
removal  from  office  has  left  it  incomplete;  yet  he  has  done 
enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  thing 
as  conceived  by  its  originator,  and  of  its  probable  operation 
under  his  continued  direction. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Conservatism  is  the  keeping  in  a  proper  working  order  the 
machinery  of  the  state  fabric,  which,  like  all  fabrics,  must 
frequently,  from  wear  and  tear,  be  in  want  of  repairs: — the 
removal  of  all  the  worn  out  parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  ones,  either  of  the  same  material  or  of  some 
•ther  less  subject  to  deterioration — the  adoption  of  every  new 
process  discovered  by  science,  when  calculated  to  give  a 
more  powerful  action  and  to  >ncrease  the  produce  at  less 
trouble  and  expense.  The  right  honourable  baronet  has 
learned  this  Conservatism,  not  at  school,  not  at  the  univer- 
sities, but  in  the  paternal  bouse,  where  be  bad  every  oppor- 
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tunity  to  convince  himself  that  such  Conservatism  secures  sta- 
bility, wealth,  and  prosperity;   whilst  a  contrary  system  has 
brought  ruin  and  misery  on  its  partizans.    Cases  of  daily  occur- 
rence may  have  confirmed  him  in   his  opinion.     Thus,  prudent 
house  owners,  intent  upon  the  conservation  of  their  dwellings, 
do  not  hesitate  to  suppress  an  upper  floor,  if  they  perceive  that 
the  foundations  cannot  support  tiie  weight ;  or  to  suspend  the 
"whole  building  iu  the  air  whilst  they  prepare  for  it  more  solid 
foundations ;  besides  making  all  the  necessary  alterations  and 
improvements  for  their  own,  or  their  tenants'  security  and  com- 
fort.   This  is  real  conservatism,  such  as  sensible  men  conceive 
it.    No  doubt  there  is  a  conservatism  of  another  kind,  which 
consists  in  letting  the  fabric  alone.     A  splendid  specimen  of  its 
effects  may  be  seen  at  the  Countess  of  Jersey's  Castle  of  Ro- 
chester ;  and  houses  crumbling  down,  at  the  dead  hour  of  mid- 
night, and  crushing  their  slumbering  tenants,  are  too  frequent 
illustrations  of  its  wisdom. 

No  one  better  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  be  aware  of  the 
repairs  sadly  needed  in  the  several  component  parts  of  our 
social  and  political  fabric  when,  in  1841,  he  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  nation.  Since  then  every 
daj  of  his  official  life  must  have  strengthened  his  conviction 
of  their  necessity,  and  have  increased  his  desire  for  their 
gradual  execution,  as  the  only  preservative  against  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  long  neglected  dilapidation.  The  difficulty 
was  where  to  begin.  He  put  his  hand  on  every  thing,  probed 
CTery  part,  and  every  part  was  found,  and  by  himself  declared, 
unsound : — the  lords,  the  commons,  the  church,  the  law,  the 
courts  of  justice;  in  short  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
with  only  one  exception — the  Queen. 

The  immensity  of  the  work,  its  difficulties,  its  dangers,  justified 
first  the  hesitation,  and  afterwards  the  reserve  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
At  last,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  an  impending  famine,  he 
fairly  set  to  work.  The  fountain  head  of  the  principal  evils, 
the  aristocratic  privilege  of  starving  the  people  by  the  monopoly 
of  food,  was,  after  a  hard  parliamentary  struggle,  torn  off*  from 
the  statute  book,  and  the  blessings  of  the  millions  poured  on 
the  high  Conservator.  But,  on  the  very  day  that,  iu  the  strong- 
hold of  the  aristocracy,  a  large  majority  was  completing  the 
victory  of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  a  disgraceful  coalition 
was  wresting  from  him,  in  the  Commons,  the  power  which  he 
had  so  beneficially  exercised. 

Three  months  before  we  foresaw  and  foretold  this  result  of 
the  premier's  determination  to  carry  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
laws ;  when^  after  alluding  to  the  lamentable  end  of  Canning, 
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we  said,  '  Will  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  retf 
liation  ?  This  would  not  save  him^  now^  from  the  distrust  atid 
hatred  of  his  former  associates^  or  conciliate  his  old  opponenti 
His  best  chance  is  still  to  follow,  at  all  hazards^  the  example  of 
Canning :  he  cannot,  indeed,  do  otherwise.  There  are  retribuf 
tions  which  cannot  be  averted.  Csesar  fell  at  the  foot  of  Foo- 
pey's  statue.'* 

Never  was  a  fall  more  dignified  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Fed; 
never  could  a  minister,  in  the  triumph  of  his  power,  assume  ths 
attitude  and  the  language  which  the  Right  Honourable  BaromBt 
did,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  announcing  his  resigni- 
tion,  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June  :  — 

'I  wish  to  draw  no  invidious  contrasts:  I  wish  to  make  no  OB- 
be^mly  allusions  ;   but  I  cannot  surrender  power  without  making  ftt 
least  this  observation, — that,  I  hope,  during  the  five  years  for  which 
power  has  been  committed  to  our  hands,  neither  the  interests  nor 
the  honour  of  this  country  have  been  compromised.      I  think  I  may 
say  with  truth  that,  during  that  period,  the  burden  of  taxation  ta» 
been  equalized,  and  the  pressure  which  was  unjust  and  severe  has 
been  removed   from   many  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects — ^that 
many  restrictions  upon  commerce  injuriously  affecting  the  trade  of 
this  country  have  been  abrogated — that,  without  at  all  paralysing  of 
deranging  the  credit  of  the  country,  stability  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country.     I  trust  also  that  the  stability  of 
our  Indian  empire  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  policy  we  havs 
pursued,  and  that  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  British  arms,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  in  every  part  of  the   world  have  been  maintained. 
Although  there  have  been  considerable  reductions,  great  reductions 
made  in  the  public  burdens,  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to 
the  House  that  the  national  defences  of  this  country  have  been  im- 
proved both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  are  in  a 
most  efficient  state.    I  trust  I  may  also  congratulate  the  House,  thati 
notwithstanding  the  great  reductions  in  the  fiscal  burdens   of  the 
country,  our  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  and  buoyant  state — that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  taxation,  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  customs  and  excise,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  people,  have  supplied  the  void  which  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place.     Lastly,  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  without  any  harsh  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  without  any  curtailment  either  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  or  the  liberty  of  the  press,  there  has  been  as  much  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  law  as  there  ever  was  at  any  period 
of  our  history.     Nay,  I  will  say  more — in  consequence  of  the  greater 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  minor  luxuries  of  life,  in  conse* 
quence,  too,  of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  there  has 

•  Eclectic  Review  for  March,  1846,  p.  268  (M'CuUoch  on  Taxation). 
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been  more  of  contentment,  less  of  seditious  crime,  less  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  power  for  the  repression  of  political  outrage,  than  there 
ever  was  at  any  antecedent  period  in  this  country.     On  the  subject 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  our  foreign  relations  in  a  satisfactory 
state  ;   our  policy  has  inspired  France  and  other  countries  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  and,  though  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
triguing agents,  doubtless  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their 
different  countries  have  sought  to  excite  causes  of  dispute  gn  small 
matters,  I  believe  that  all  their  eObrts  will  be  controlled  and  over- 
ruled by  the  friends  of  peace.     And,  if  any  thing  can  be  more  grati- 
fying than  another,  it  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  leaving 
office,  the  cheering  intelligence  has  arrived  that  the  last  effort  for 
peace  had  been  successful.     I  therefore  rejoice  that,  before  I  sur- 
render power  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  this  announcement. 
I  feel  that  I  have  how  executed  the  task  which  my  public  duty  im- 
posed upon  me.     Within  a  few  hours,  probably,  that  power,  which  I 
have  held  for  a  period  of  five  years,  will  be  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  another,  without  repining — I  can  say  without  complaint— 
with  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have 
received,  than  of  the  opposition  which,  during  a  recent  period,  I  met 
with.     I  shall  le^ve  office,  I  fear,  with  a  name  severely  censured  by 
many  hon.  gentlemen,  who,  on  public  principle,  deeply  regret  the 
severance  of  party  ties — who  deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from 
any  interested  or  personal  motives,  but  because  they  believe  fidelity 
to  party  engagements — the  existence  and  maintenance   of  a  great 
party — to  constitute  a  powerful  instrument  of  government;  I  shall 
surrender  power  severely  censured,  I  fear  again,  by  many  hon.  gen- 
tlemen, who,  from  no  interested  motive,  have  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ple of  protection,  as  important  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
country ;  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist,  who, 
from  less  honourable  motives,  maintains  protection  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual benefit ;    but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will  in  those  places  which  are 
the  abode  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — a  name  remembered  with  expres- 
sions of  good-will,  when  they  shall  recreate  their  exhausted  strength 
with   abundant  and   untaxed   food,  the   sweeter  because    it   is  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.' 

The  loud  and  vociferous  cheering  which  had  frequently  inter- 
rupted this  farewell  speech  and  followed  its  conclusion^  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  warmly  re-echoed  all  over  the  land, 
but  soon  gave  way  to  a  still  more  gratifying  tribute — an  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  regret,  at  the  resignation  of  the  very 
man  whom,  sixteen  years  before,  equally  unanimous  maledic- 
tions had  hurled  down  from  his  official  elevation. 

In  the  extract  which  we  have  given  from  his  parting  speecli^ 
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the  right  honourable  baronet  disclaims  all  intention  of '  draumtg 
invidious  contrasts,  of  making  unseemly  allusions,^  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  him ;  yet  no  one,  on  reading  the  admirable 
retrospective  glance  on  his  administration,  and  on  the  condition 
in  which  he  l^ft  the  affairs  of  the  country,  can  help  seeing  in 
it  the  most  complete  contrast  with  the  doings  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  in  office,  and  with  the  probable  results 
of  the  policy  of  his  successors.  For  our  part  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  anticipate  nothing-  else 
from  the  present  ministry  than  the  counterpart  of  the  intelli- 
gent aud  sound  measures  which  have  marked  the  last  two  years 
of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a  more  disgrace- 
ful retreat  from  office  than  even  their  preceding  shameful  sink- 
ing down  under  the  weight  of  their  own  blunders  and  mis- 
deeds. 

By  its  own  composition,  the  ministry  of  Lord  J.  Russell 
is  incapacitated  for  anything  really  equitable,  liberal,  and 
patriotic.  It  comprises,  indeed,  some  men  whose  political  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people;  but  they  are  few,  and  are  outnumbered  by 
men  who  have  gained  for  themselves  a  contrary  distinction. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  one  of  the  latter.  We  have  no  animosity, 
no  cause  of  personal  resentment  against  his  lordship ;  and 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  could  induce  us  to  express,  as  we  shall  presently 
do,  our  opinion  of  the  new  Premier, 

Had  not  Lord  John  Russell  been  the  son  of  a  duke,  in  an 
aristocratic  country,  had  he  not  begun  his  political  life,  at  a 
time  of  considerable  excitement,  and  as  an  oppositionist;  he 
would  never  have  been  thought  or  spoken  of  as  a  statesman, 
an  orator,  a  debater,  or  even  as  a  writer.  Having  attentively 
observed  his  career,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  the  frame  of  his  mind  is  much  at  par  with  that 
of  his  body.  He  has  read  but  little,  and  that  little  very  badly. 
His  partv  and  family  prejudices  regulated  his  digest  of  his  read- 
ings, and  of  the  impressions  made  by  passing  events  upon  his 
very  slight  sensibility.  Mistaking  the  deference  to  rank,  which 
early  pushed  him  on  the  first  line  of  the  opposition  benches,  for 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  and  the  attention  which 
the  son  of  a  duke  naturally  commanded,  when  speaking 
amongst  commoners,  for  admiration,  he  had  no  great  induce- 
ment to  increase,  by  severe  studies,  his  scanty  store  of  acquired 
knowledge  or  experience,  so  as  to  outstep  the  boundaries 
of  party  politics,  and  to  enter  the  vast  field  of  national  policy. 
Applauded  in  his  narrow  sphere,  he  acquired  a  self-confidence, 
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and  spoke  with  an  assurance  which  himself  and^  unfortu- 
nately, others  mistook  for  conviction  and  authority.  The  only 
result  of  this  training  could  be  to  produce  a  narrow-minded, 
conceited,  and  stubborn  politician,  without  skill,  without  views, 
and  without  any  of  the  higher  qualifications  so  requisite  in  a 
prime  minister^     Such  is  Lord  John  Russell. 

His  absolute  want  of  judgment  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
selection  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  with  which  he  formed 
his  cabinet.  To  entrust  the  management  of  our  Indian  empire 
to  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  after  the  innumerable  proofs  of 
utter  incapacity  afforded  by  the  right  honourable  baronet,  du- 
ring his  former  teiiure  of  the  same  office,  is  an  outrage  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  an  insult  to  public  opinion,  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared.  Lord  Falmerston's  return  to  the  Foreign  Office 
was,  in  our  opinion,  a  still  more  signal  instance  of  thought- 
lessness and  indiscretion;  and  a  too  certain  indication  of  a 
return  to  that  blundering,  bullying,  and  recoiling  policy  which, 
in  1840,  had  nigh  inveigled  Great  Britain  in  an  European 
and  American  war.  Whatever  the  friends  of  the  noble  viscount 
may  say,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  screen  the  object  of  their 
adulation  from  the  disgraceful  results  of  his  mismanage- 
ment of  our  foreiirn  affairs.  The  avowed  principle  and  basis 
of  our  foreign  policy,  as  settled  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
treaty,  was,  co-operation  with  France,  even  by  force,  to 
maintain  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  change  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  constitutional  governments, 
in  opposition  to  the  riews  and  interests  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Frussia.  In  1840,  the  policy  of  England  was  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Frussia,  in  opposition  to  France, 
and  armed  interference,  for  the  pacification  of  Syria.^  The 
present  state  of  Syria  after  five  years  incessant  insurrections 
and  massacres,  sufficiently  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1840;  while  the  condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
sinking,  from  revolution  to  revolution,  deeper  and  deeper  under 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  depraved  tools  of  the  French  king, 
who  sets  England  at  defiance,  exhibits  in  all  their  horror,  the 

*  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministerial  agents  Soult,  Thiers,  and  Guizot, 
have  in  turn  officially  proclaimed  to  the  world  that,  in  1839,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  had  proposed  to  the  French  government  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  the  three  great  continental  powers,  and  the  immediate 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  in  favour  of  the  Pasha  of  £gypt.  Until 
this  accusation  of  treachery  is  full^  answered,  and  the  fair  name  of  Eng- 
land vindicated,  the  presence  of  Viscount  Palmerston  in  the  cabinet  is  a 
disgrace  to  it  and  to  the  country,  and  a  cause  of  distrust  to  Europe. 
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eflfects  of  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  former  colleague  of  Castle-^ 
reagh  and  Sidmouth. 

The  introduction  of  Lord  Grev  into  the  same  cabinet  witk 
Lord  Palmerston^  after  the  exhibition  of  their  mutual  antipathy, 
is  another  characteristic  of  the  noble  premier's  want  of  perspi*- 
cacity  and  caution.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Earl 
Grey,  is  aware  of  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  working  with  his 
lordship  on  any  one  pointy  arising  from  an  irritability  of  temper 
which  soon  changes  a  disagreement  into  a  quarrel.  Like  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  noble  earl  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  birth  for 
his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman ;  and^  consequently, 
like  him,  will  stand  by  the  aristocracy — ^which  makes  the  chance 
of  high  lineage  a  sufBcient  quaUfication  for  the  highest  offices  m 
the  government — against  the  people,  who  require  another  and 
better  kind  of  superiority.  There  is,  however,  a  diflFerence  in' 
these  two  statesmen  which  will  not  allow  them  to  act  in  concert 
for  any  length  of  time.  Earl  Grey's  mind  is  of  a  more  sensitive 
and  active  character ;  he  considers  himself  superior  to  the  pre- 
mier and  to  all  his  colleagues  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  government ;  he  has,  indeed,  some  views,  which,  though 
ill  digested  and  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  his 
order,  he  is  bent  on  carrying  out.  To  create  and  to  rule  with 
a  high  hand  is  the  natural  disposition  of  his  lordship.  Complete 
independence  in  his  own  department,  and  the  right  of  controlling 
the  others,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  his  pretensions ;  and 
they  must  be  gratified,  to  avoid  dissensions,  and  avert  the 
breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  in  which  the  noble  earl  is  strong. 
In  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  it  was  easy  to  dispense 
with  his  lordship;  he  was  alone:  but  the  case  is  now  different.  The 
Home  Department  and  the  Exchequer  are  in  the  hands  of  his 
family ;  and  the  noble  earl  cannot  be  resisted  or  contradicted 
without  danger  to  the  ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  has  evinced 
a  singular  want  of  foresight  in  thus  strengthening  the  position  of 
Earl  Grey  when  he  formed  his  administration.  The  choice  of  Sir 
G.  Grey  for  the  Home  Department  may  be  justified,or  at  the  least 
excused,  by  the  real  abilities  and  the  services  of  the  right  hon- 
ourable baronet ;  but  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  Wood  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  reveals  a  total  want  of  tact  and 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  premier.  There  are  few  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  not  better  qualified  for 
managing  the  finances  of  the  country ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  before  long,  the  country  will  dearly  pay  for  this  blundering 
concession  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Greys. 

Are  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
the  Earls  of  Auckland  and  Minto,  men  of  such  abilities  and  in- 
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[  flaence  as  to  give  to  the  new  administration  a  character  for  talent 
^   and   strength,  so    much   needed  in   the  present  state  of  the 
[    country?     The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  is  the  only  one  of  them 
I    who  has  any  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation.     We  give 
:    him  full  credit  for  haviug,  in  his  long  parliamentary  career,  con- 
sistently advocated  liberal  and  even  popular  principles,  within  the 
limits  of  Whiggism;  we  are  even  incliued  to  think  that  his 
loidship  has  been  disposed  to  go  much  beyond  those  limits, 
ind  that  he  is  not  the  champion  of  finality ;  but  he  is  now 
I    arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  activity  of  mind  gradually  de- 
clines; and  repose,  or,  at  the  least,  slow,  imperceptible  movements, 
are  considered  as  the  only  safe  policy.     The  Marquis  of  Clanri* 
carde  and  the  Earl  of  Auckland  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a 
political  character.     Both  belong  to  that  class  of  politicians  to 
whom  high  offices  are  given  for  their  own  advantage,  and  not 
for.that  of  the  public.     The  best  that  can  be  snid  of  them  is,  that 
thej  have  hitherto  done  nothing,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  more. 
The  Earl  of  Minto  has,  unfortunately  for  him,  done  something. 
As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Melbourne  administra- 
tioD  he  has  exhibited  a  disgraceful  incapacity,  and  discontented 
the  navy  by  his  nepotism. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  the  only  peer  in  the  cabinet,  or 
rather  the  only  member  of  it,  whose  political  career  commands 
imqualified  approbation,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His 
proper  station  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
his  experience,  his  talents,  and  his  uprightness,  would  nobly 
uphold  the  interests  and  honour  of  Great  Britain,  by  rallying  all 
independent  nations  under  the  standard  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  preference  given  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  this 
department  by  Lord  John  Kussell  is,  in  our  opinion,  strong 
evidence  of  his  lordship's  want  of  those  qualities  whiph  his 
position  demands.  So  strong  is  our  conviction  on  this  point,  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  noble  earl  should  have  been  in* 
dnced  to  accept  office  under  the  present  premier,  as  much  as  we 
regretted  to  see  him,  in  1840,  joining  the  Melbourne  cabinet. 
We  will  say  more.  The  character  of  the  noble  earl  is  damaged 
by  his  present,  as  it  was  by  his  former  connexion.  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  us  to  believe  that  he  can  approve  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  during  their  former  tenure  of  office, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  Whigs  can  be  brought  to  adopt  the  sound 
and  liberal  principles  of  Lord  Clarendon ;  and,  therefore,  his 
brdship^s  acceptance  of  office  with  them  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered as  a  discreditable  bargain. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  Lord  Morpeth.  Treading  in  the 
path  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  has  on  many  occasions  showR 
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himself  much  more  liberal  than  the  Whigs,  and  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  him  so  readily  embark  in  their  rotten  boat.  Toung 
politicians  of  some  talent,  in  their  impatience  to  play  a  part 
on  the  political  stage,  frequently  rush  through  the  first  opening, 
without  considering  the  company  they  are  going  to  asso- 
ciate with.  This  may  be  excusable  in  thoSe  who  have  nothing 
or  but  little  to  lose  in  character^  or  who  are  urged  by  dream- 
stances  to  get,  any  how^  into  a  situation ;  but  there  is  no  excnse 
for  Lord  Morpeth ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  his  connexion  with 
the  present  administration  will  involve  him  in  the  ruin  oft 
party>  which  nothing  can  save  from  its  own  blindness  and  dis- 
honesty. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  saved  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  withiB 
himself^  and  withotit  being  aware  of  it,  embodies  all  the  worst 
characteristics  of  Whiggism.  Book-making  and  essay-writing 
are  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  qualifications  for  a  statesman ; 
even  wlien  the  books  and  the  essays  have  all  the  merit  which  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  his.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  belongs 
to  that  literary  school,  or  rather  coterie,  which,  without  reading, 
without  study,  without  meditation — nay,  even  more,  with  the 
utmost  indifforeuce  for  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  before, 
be  it  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong — pretend  to  know  everjrthing, 
explain  everything,  decide  upon  everything,  according  to  rules 
and  authorities  of  their  own  making,  in  philology,  poetry,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  political  economy,  and  even  religion.  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  the  corypheus  of  that  coterie,  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  superior  mobility  and  inconsistency  of  his  ideas,  and, 
perhaps,  a  greater  command  and  a  more  brilliant  combination 
of  words,  which  are  mistaken  for  fecundity  and  originality  of 
mind.  Sophistical,  and  paradoxical,  he  is  just  the  man  to 
startle,  perplex,  and  excite  admiration  in  an  academy  of  blue 
stockings ;  out,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  cabinet,  we  want  other 
properties ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  vaunted  brilliancy 
and  eloquence  will  materially  assist  the  Whig  administration  in 
again  exhibiting  to  the  country  their  laxity  of  political  morality, 
their  solemn  and  verbose  incapacity,  and  their  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  perversion  of  principles  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  apostacv. 

Mr.  Labouchere  deserves  a  better  lot  than  a  seat  in  a  Whig 
cabinet.  He  is  a  well  informed,  and,  we  believe,  a  well 
meaning  man.  Two  or  three  subordinate  offices  in  the  admin- 
istration have  been  given  to  gentlemen  whose  public  cha- 
racter stands  high,  and  who  might  do  good  if  they  were  not 
out-numbered  by  the  needy  transfugitives  of  Radicalism, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  and  the  other  advantages 
of   their    offices,    will  blindly    follow    their  leaders    wherever 
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they  choose  to  lead  them.     Thus,  Mr.  Gibson  is  neutralised  by 
Mr.  Hawes. 

The  enumeration  which  we  have  given  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  shows  that  it  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical  with 
the  one  which,  in  1841,  fell  so  shamefully,  after  six  years  of 
diagracefol  tergiversation  and  mismanagement.  The  substitu- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell  for  Lord  Melbourne  as  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  far  from  being  advantageous,  is  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. Lord  Melbourne,  however  objectionable  in  many  re- 
spects, was  more  liberal  than  Lord  John  Russell.  He  was 
much  less  of  a  Whig,  much  less  of  an  oligarch ;  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  he,  as  well  as  Sir  Robei*t^Feel,  has 
long  been  aware  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  longer  sub- 
jecting the  country  to  the  will  and  rule  of  a  party ;  and  that, 
like  Sir  Robert  Feel,  though  not  so  publicly  or  so  eloquently, 
he  abjured  his  past  errors;  and,  on  resigning  office,  declared 
that  Whiggism  could  no  longer  exist. 

Li  fact,  it  does  not  exist.  We  have  Whig  ministers,  but  they 
have  no  party;  there  is  no  Whig  party.  There  is  not  even  a 
ministerial  party.  The  constitutional  elements  of  parties  are 
community  of  principles,  identity  of  interests,  sameness  of 
purpose,  or  the  commanding  superiority  of  some  individual 
whom  men  of  inferior  abilities  or  energy  readily  take  for  their 
leader,  or  make  their  master.  There  is  not  such  a  man  among 
the  Whigs.  It  is  well  averred,  that  they  have  no  political,  no 
social  principles,  and  that  even  the  common  interests  which  so 
long  united  them,  aud  made  them  a  party  during  Tory  omnipo- 
tence, have  now  given  place  to  individual  pretensions,  affec- 
tions, or  antipathies.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  have 
decomposed  the  grand  Whig  faction  into  three  or  four  Whig 
cliques,  which  their  vanity,  ambition,  and  cupidity  would  soon 
again  subdivide  into  smaller  coteries,  if  some  means  were  not 
found  to  conciliate  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disarm  the 
hostility,  or  even  obtain  the  support,  of  their  adversaries. 

Without  principles,  or  with  aristocratic  and  anti-popular 
principles, — without  the  authority  of  uncontested  superiority  of 
rank,  of  wealth,  of  talents,  or  of  services, — and  without  even 
the  recommendation  of  being,  at  the  least,  men  of  calm  and 
sound  judgment,  and  of  business-Uke  habits ;  nay,  even  more, 
with  the  reputation  of  never  having  been  in  office  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  involving  the  country  in  difficulties, 
both  political  and  financial;  the  Whigs  have  no  other 
means  of  maintaining  themselves  in  power  than  corruption. 
No  doubt,  now-a-days,  they  cannot,  like  Walpole,  avow- 
edly purchase    the   votes    of    their    opponents,   and   publicly 
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boast  of  their  bargains.  This  was  in  the  infancy  of  pa 
mentary  corruption,  as,  in  the  infancy  of  electoral  corrn| 
the  votes  of  the  electors  were  "bought  at  so  much  per  I 
The  thing  is  better  done  at  present.  The  example  of  Fr 
has  not  been  lost  upon  our  Whig  rulers.  There,  ^ixty  3 
ago,  flourished  an  all-powerful  and  proud  aristocracy,  ai 
state  chur<;h  not  inferior  to  our  own  in  wealth  and  influf 
They  were  said,  as  our  ffiristooracy  and  our  church  are  now 
to  be,  the  supports  of  the  throne ;  though  they  not  unfrequi 
in  France,  as  they  have  done  here,  made  war  against  k 
held  them  prisoners,  and  chos^e  other  sovereigns.  Now, 
aristocracy  and  the  clergy  are  nothing  in  France;  and 
supports  of  the  throne  are — ^instead  of  some  ten  thousand  n< 
and  their  families,  with  bishops,  abbots,  and  inferior  ch 
dignitaries, — hundreds  of  thousands  of  officials,  who,  once 
pointed  by  the  minister,  have  the  same  interest  with  him^ 
assist  him  in  crushing  the  people,  the  aristocracy,  and 
'oletgy. 

It  seems  that,  from  1836  to  1841,  the  Whigs  not  only  sti 
•b«t  also  practised  the  lessons  given  to  them  by  the  French  n 
ters.  They  had  no  great  difBculty  in  finding  fault  with  the  1 
agement  of  the  affairs  of  most  of  the  parishes  in  England,  ^ 
were  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  cl 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  rector,  or  their  nominees 
was  very  easy  also  to  substitute  something  better  than 
system  they  found  fault  with.  Every  one  was  convinced 
those  affairs  could  not  be  worse  managed  than  they  were, 
the  ministers  easily  obtained  &om  an  unsuspecting  and  uni 
'ligent  parliament,  the  substitution  of  a  ministerial  paid  nom 
Hm*  ^be  ftominees  of  the  aristocratic  and  clerical  author 
The  people/ dissatisfied  with  the  first,  could  not  but  con 
■the  change  ws  an  improvement ;  and  the  Whigs  saw  prog 
4tig,jmirop(M^/tfaeir  popularity  and  their  patronage.  Of  co 
they  felt  ^enceuraged  by  the  approbation  given  to  their 
'measures,  and  so  steadily  pursued  their  career  of  improvem 
that  the  number  of  officials  of  all  kinds  at  the  nominatii 
iAyd  minil^ters  -or  their  dependents  was,  in  1841,  fwelve  thoc 
more  than  in  1881. 

The  Whigs  will  pursue  the  same  system,  the  only  one  v 
^ean  support  an  unpopular  administration.  They  will  d 
"finder  tj^tence  of  regulating  the  different  branches  ol 
! government  and  -of  the  administration.  This  pretence 
^easily  be  admitted  as  a  good  motive,  by  many  membei 
parliament,  who  expect  to  gather  the  benefit  of  their  sup 
*nA  afterwards  extend  it  to  their  own  supporters,  at  the  c( 
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the  country.  OflBcials  in  esse  or  in  posse,  titular  or  expectant, 
will,  in  both  houses,  uniformly  uphold  ministerial  measures, 
while^  at  the  elections,  they  vote  for  ministerial  candidates,  wh,o 
will  repay  their  suffrages  by  obtaining  a  creation  of  some  new 
office,  or  the  promotion  of  electors  already  employed.  Such 
is  the  system  successfully  adopted  in  France,  since  1830.  The 
best  part  of  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes  are  boiind  to  tl)e 
government  by  the  tenure  of  office;  wA  iniAistei:^^  oppinipo- 
tence  is  the  result  of  ministerial  pa,troD^ge. 

The  Jlouse  of  ^Commons  no  longer  ^eems  to  be  accessible  to 
^he  lioDouiable  and  generous  feelings  .which  :&eque9tly  bur^t 
fortb^  in  former  times,  as  a  national  sentepce  of  degrada^tion,  on 
deprai^ed  sikatesmeii.  This  House  ;hfis  no  energy,  np  life ;  it  is 
doomed  to  desola,tion ;  and  it  is  not  without  intense  fipprehen^ 
noD  that  we  fiiee,  in  commwd  oif  the  decrepit  a9?embly^  the 
Tery  men  who  w:ere  discairded  at  i^t^  as  unworthy  of  CQnfidence. 
tHo  doubt  Whig  consciences  may  be  disturbed  at  the  idea  qf 
ymmmosing  a  new  parliao^ent  at  the  present  9ipTQent,  bu,t 
Wikig  ^obsequiousness  pay  cqpciliate  old  adversaries,  ,a,nd  bring 
nbouit  a  coalition.  Here  is  the  danger  for  the  count;ry ;  for  the 
only  ba^is  of  such  coalitioii  jus  administrative  centriiJisation,  the 
ereation  of  innumerable  new  offices,  and  their  distribution,  not 
exclusively  to  Whigs,  but  to  all  whp,  by  i?enouncing  their  form^ 
principles,  and  abandoning  their  party,  prove  themselves  wqrthy 
of  patronage.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  new  cabinet;  the  only 
question  is,  will  the  people  allow  them  to  carry  their  plan  into 
eiiecution?  We  cannot  now  answer  the  question.  ^  few 
iaontb9  wfill  enable  the  public  to  ju^ge  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
pnedictioDS.    May  it  ,not  then  be  too  late  I 
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Art.  II. — History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of 
the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott  2  Vols. 
8vo.     London  :  R.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Prescott  comes  before  us  with  an  established  reputation. 
His   previous   works   have   earned  him   an  honourable  name 
amongst  the  historical  writers  of  his  day,  and  entirely  supersede      ^ 
the  necessity  for  any  formal  introduction.     He  has  been  emi- 
nently skilful  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.     They  are  just 
such  as  afforded  ample  scope  for  his  powers,  and  are  rich  in  the 
materials  of  universal  and  exhaustless  interest.     The  '  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  deals  with  a  period  suificiently  re- 
mote to  afford  play  for  imagination,  yet  near  enough,  both  in 
time  and  locality,  to  be  identified  with  the  growth  of  European 
civilization,  and  to  enter  into  the  complex  questions  which  still 
pertain  to  the  policy  of  Europe.     The  epoch  lay  on  the  border 
line  between  the  middle  ages  and  our  times,  when  institutions 
were  assuming  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  types  of  future 
good  and  evil  were  coming  forth  from  the  confusion  and  dark- 
ness in  which  human  affairs  had  long  been  enwrapped.     Mr. 
Prescott*s  success  was  universally  admitted.    He  wrote  in  a  free, 
unembarrassed  style^  with  a  complete  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and  a  generous  enthusiasm  which  gave  vivacity,  life,  and  power, 
to  his  pages.     The  '  Conquest  of  Mexico*  which  followed,  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  admirers,  and  greatly  widened  the 
circle  of  his  fame.     The  audacity  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,    . 
their  chivalrous  bearing,  unparallelled  sufferings,  recklessness  of 
danger  and  final  triumph,  their  heroism  and  cupidity,  their  fana- 
ticism and  cruelty,  mingled  strangely  with  the  fortunes  of  Men*    . 
tezuma  and  the  subversion  of  the  Mexican  empire.     The  work  *  ^ 
had  all  the  interest  of  romance  with  the  truthfulness  of  history.    ^ 
It  pictured  scenes  which  fancy  could  not  exceed,  and  yet  spoke    ^ 
with  a  sobriety  which  precluded  hesitation  or  doubt.     From  a    ' 
confused  and  scattered  mass,  it  called  forth  and  arranged  in    ^ 
order,  the  jFacts  which  constitute  the  true  materials  of  history.       ] 

The  present  work  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  general 
plan.     The  institutions  of  the  Incas  are  pourtrayed  in  an  in- 
troductory book  in  order  that  the  reader  '  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  condition  of  that  extraordinary  race,    ' 
before  he  enters  on  the  story  of  their  subjugation.*     Those  who    ^ 
read-only  for  excitement  will  probably  deem  this  portion  of  our    i 
author's  labours  uninteresting,  but  all  such  as  are  concerned  to    ^ 
understand  the  subsequent  history  will  thank  Mr.  Prescott  for   ^ 
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the  pains  he  has  taken  to  exhibit  the  condition,  and  thus  ex- 
plain the  secret  of  the  rapid  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire. Referring  to  our  own  historian^  Robertson^  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  generous  terms^  he  says^  '  It  has  been  my  object  to 
exhibit  this  same  story  in  all  its  romantic  details ;  not  merely 
to  pourtray  the  characteristic  features  of  the  conquest^  but  to 
fill  up  the  outline  with  the  colouring  of  life,  so  as  to  present  a 
minute  and  faithful  picture  of  the  times.^  Peru,  like  Mexico, 
was  considerably  advanced  in  civilization  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  expedition.  Its  population  was  great ;  its  towns  were 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  large ;  its  army  was  well  equipped ; 
its  monarch  was  warlike ;  and  yet  it  fell  before  a  mere  handful 
of  adventurers.  But  we  must  not  anticipate  Mr.  Prescott's 
narrative. 

At  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  Peru  stretched  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  about  the  second  degree  north  to  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  of  south  latitude.  Its  breadth  was  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  its  length,  and  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  country  appeared  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  un- 
favourable to  its  cultivation.  The  sandy  strip  along  the  coast, 
where  rain  is  unknown,  was  moistened  only  by  a  few  scanty 
streams,  while  the  precipitous  steeps  of  the  vast  mountains 
which  constituted  its  eastern  boundary  were  still  less  adapted  to 
reward  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  The  industry  and  skill 
of  the  Peruvians  sufficed,  however,  to  master  these  difficulties. 
Canals  and  subterraneous  aqueducts  were  constructed,  and  ter- 
races were  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  By  the  former, 
the  waste  places  of  the  coast  were  rendered  fertile ;  and  by  the 
latter,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  various  latitudes  were  pro- 
duced. '  An  industrious  population  settled  along  the  lofty  re- 
gions of  the  plateaus,  and  towns  and  hamlets,  clustering  amidst 
orchards  and  wide-spreading  gardens,  seemed  suspended  in  the 
air  far  above  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  clouds.* 

The  origin  of  the  empire  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity. The  traditions  which  were  current  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  are  clearly  fabulous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  duration  of  the  Incas  dynasty.  No  account  assigns  to 
it  more  than  thirteen  princes  before  the  conquest,  from  which 
Mr.  Prescott  computes  it  at  two  centuries  and  a  half, — '  An 
antiquity,*  he  observes,  ^  not  incredible  in  itself,  and  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  does  not  precede  by  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  alleged  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Mexico/ 

The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  Inca,  and^  descended 
to  his  eldest  son,  by  the  Coya,  or  lawful  queen,  who  was  selected, 
at  least  in  later  reigns,  from  the  sisters  of  the  monarch.     The 
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government  was  a  miTd  but  pure  despotism.  Eveii  tbe  pifottd- 
est  of  the  nobiKty  did  not  venture  into  the  presence  of  the 
Inca,  unless  barefooted^  and  with  a  light  burden  on  bh  shoul- 
ders, '  As  the  representative  of  the  sun,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the  most  important  of  the 
religious  festivals.  He  raised  armies,  and  usually  commttfikled 
them  in  person.  He  imposed  taxes,  made  laws,  and  provided 
for  their  execution  by  the  appointment  of  judges,  whom  he 
removed  at  pleasure.  He  was  the  source  from  which  every- 
thing flowed — all  dignity,  all  power,  all  emolument.  He  was, 
in  short,  in  the  well-known  phrase  of  the  European  despot, 
'  himself  the  state.^ 

'  We  shall  look  in  vain,'  says  Mr.  Prescott, '  in  the  history  of  the  East 
for  a  parallel  to  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  Incas  over  their 
subjects.  Ill  the  East,  this  was  founded  on  physical  power — on  the  ex- 
ternal resources  of  the  governnnemt.  The  authority  of  the  Inca  might 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  day  of  his  might,  when 
Christendom  trembled  at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  set  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  princes.  But  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  founded  on  opinion.  His  temporal 
power  was  nothing.  The  empire  of  the  Incas  rested  on  both.  It 
was  a  theocracy  more  potent  in  its  operations  than  that  of  the  Jews; 
for,  though  the  sanction  of  the  law  might  be  as  great  among  the 
latter,  the  law  was  expounded  by  a  human  lawgiver,  the  servant  and 
representative  of  Divinity.  But  the  Inca  was  both  the  lawgiver  and 
the  law.*  He  was  not  merely  the  representative  of  Divinity,  or  like 
the  Pope,  its  vice-regent,  but  he  was  Divinity  itself.  The  violation  of 
his  ordinance  was  sacrilege.  Never  was  there  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment enforced  by  such  terrible  sanctions,  or  which  bore  so  expres- 
sively on  the  subjects  of  it.  For  it  reached  not  only  to  the  visible 
acts,  but  to  the  private  conduct,  the  words,  the  very  thoughts,  of  its 
vassals.' — Vol.  i.  p.  161. 

The  Peruvian  nobility  consisted  of  two  orders,  the  first  and 
most  important,  was  that  of  the  Incas,  who  boasted  a  common 
descent  with  their  sovereign,  and  the  other  consisted  of  the 
Curacas,  or  cacciques  of  the  conquered  nations.  Mr.  Prescott 
flays : — 

'  It  was  the  Inca  nobility,  indeed,  who  constituted  the  real  strength 
of  the  Peruvian  monarchy.  Attached  to  their  prince  by  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, they  had  common  sympathies,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  common  interests  with  him.  Distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
dress  and  insignia,  as  well  as  by  language  and  blood,  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  they  were  never  confounded  with  the  other  tribes 
and  nations  who  were  incorporated  into  the  great  Peruvian  monarchy. 
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Afier  the  lapse  of  penturies,  th^j^  still  retained  their  individu^ty  af, 
«  peculiar  people.  They  were  to  the  conqi^ered  races  of  the  qountrj 
ir^at  the  Romans  were  to  tb^  barbarous  hordes  of  the  empue«  or  i,\i^ 
Normans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Clustering 
around  the  throne,  thej  formed  an  invincible  phalani^,  tp  shield  i^ 
alike  from  secret  conspiracy  and  open  insurrection.  Though  living 
chiefly  in.  the  capital^  they  were  also  distributed  throughout  th^ 
country  in  all  ^ts  high  stations  and  strong  ^)ilitary  posts,  thus  estab- 
lishing lines  of  communication  with  tLe  court,  which  enabled  tb^ 
sovereign  to  act  simultaneously  and  with  effect  on  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  his  empire.  They  possessed,  moreover,  an  in^llqctii^ul 
pre-eminence,  which,  no  less  than  their  station,  gave  them  authority 
with  the  people.  Indeed,  it  nuiy  be  said  to  have  been  the  principal 
foandation  of  their  authority.  Xhe  crania  of  the  Inca  race  show  % 
decided  superiority  over  the  other  races  of  the  land  in  intellectnal 
power ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  the  fountain  of  that  pecu- 
liar civilization  and  social  polity,  which  raised  the  P^ruviaQ 
monarchy  above  every  other  state  in  South  America.  Whence  this 
remarkable  race  came,  and  what  was  its  early  history,  are  among, 
those  mysteries  that  meet  us  so  frequently  in  the  annals  of  the  New 
Wo^ld,  and  which  time  and  the  antiquary  have  as  yet  done  little  to 
explain.' — lb.  35. 

The  fiscal  regulations,  and  laws  respecting  property,  were 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Peruvian  polity.     The 
territory  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  their  deity,  thj^ 
fOD,    another  for  the  Inca,  and  a  third  for  the  people.     The 
proportion  differed  in  the  several  provinces,  and  that  wfi^ch  fel^ 
to  the  people  was  divided  amongst  them,  per  capita,  in  equal 
shares,  which  was  renewed  every  year,  the  possession  of  each 
being  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  number  of  his 
family.     The  people,  though  endowed  only  with  a  third  of  the 
land,  had  to  maintain  every  other  order  of  the  state.     '  The 
members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public 
functionaries,  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were 
all  exempt  from  taxation.'     All  the  expenses  of  government 
fell  upon  the  people,  while  they  were  refbsed  any  participation 
in    the    conduct   of  its   affairs.      Their   con^it^q^  was   conse- 
quently stationary.     An  fgrtificial  ^tat^  of  society  wfis  created^ 
which,  though  it  ei^cluded  8pme  evils  prevalent  i^  Europe,  de? 
itroyed  all  the  more  masculine  and  noble  features  of  charactev, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  rapid  subversion  of  the  empire. 

'No  man,'  says  Mr.  Prescott,  *  could  be  rich,  no  man  could  be 
poor,  in  Peru ;  but  all  might  enjoy,  and  did  enjoy,  a  competence. 
Ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  change,  the  morbid  spirit  of  discon- 
ttat,  those  passions  whicli  most  agitate  the  min48  of  men,  found  po 
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place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Peruvian.  The  very  condition  of  bis 
being  seemed  to  be  at  war  with  change.  He  moved  o&  in  the  same 
unbroken  circle  in  which  his  fathers  had  moved  beforo  him,  and  in 
which  his  children  were  to  follow.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Incas  to 
infuse  into  their  subjects  a  spirit  of  passive  obedience  and  tranquillity, 
— a  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  established  order  of  things.  In  this 
they  fully  succeeded.  The  Spaniards  who  first  visited  the  country  are 
emphatic  in  their  testimony,  that  no  government  could  have  been 
better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and  no  people  could  have 
appeared  more  contented  with  their  lot,  or  more  devoted  to  their 
government.' — lb.  bl . 

The  limits  of  the  empire  had  been  steadily  enlarged  by  suc- 
cessive monarchs,  who  all  acted  on  a  uniform  plan,  so  that  *  the 
state  seemed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single  hand,  and 
steadily  pursued,  as  if  through  one  long  reign,  its  great  career 
of  civilization  and  of  conquest.     Tranquillity  in  the  heart  of 
the  monarchy,  and  war  on  its  borders,  was  the  condition  of 
Peru.'      The  Peruvian  empire   claimed  a  Divine   origin,  and 
their  institutions  and  wars  were  alike  directed  to  preserve  and 
propagate  their  faith.     'Beligionwas  the  basis  of  their  polity, 
the  very  condition  of  their  social  existence.     The  government 
of  the  Incas,  in  its  essential  principles,  was  a  theocracy.'     The 
sun  was  the  special  object  of  worship,  though  inferior  deities 
engaged  a  portion  of  reverence ;  and  the  most  magnifiicent  of 
their  national  solemnities  was  the  feast  of  Ray  mi,  when  the 
population  of  the  empire  flocked  to  the  capital,  and  the  monarchy 
his  nobles,  and  the  people,  emulated  each  other  in  the  honour 
done  to  their  chief  divinity.     The  offerings  presented  at  this 
festival  consisted  of  animals,  grain,  flowers,  and  sweet-scented 
gums,  and,  on  special  occasions,  '  a  child  or  beautiful  maiden  * 
was  sacrificed  as  a  propitiation  or  thank-offering. 

The  law  of  marriage,  illustrative  beyond  most  other  things^ 
of  the  civilization  and  social  condition  of  a  people,  was  at  once 
simple  yet  artificial.  It  was  a  matter  of  state-regulation,  and 
is  thus  delineated  by  Mr.  Prescott. 

*  The  great  nobles  of  Peru  were  allowed,  like  their  sovereigns,  a 
plurality  of  wives.  The  people  generally,  whether  by  law,  or  by 
necessity  stronger  than  law,  were  more  happily  limited  to  one. 
Marriage  was  conducted  in  a  manner  that  gave  it  quite  as  original  a 
character  as  belonged  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  country.  On 
an  appointed  day  of  the  year,  all  those  of  a  marriageable  age — 
which,  having  reference  to  their  ability  to  take  charge  of  a  family, 
in  the  males  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  twenty-four  years,  and  in  the 
women  at  eighteen  or  twenty — were  called  together  in  the  great 
squares  of  their  respective  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  empire* 
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'The  Inca  presided  in  person  over  the  assembly  of  his  own  kin- 
died,  and  taking  the  hands  of  the  different  couples  who  were  to  be 
ooited,  he  placed  them  within  each  other,  declaring  the  parties  man 
aod  wife.  The  same  was  done  bj  the  curacas  towards  all  persons  of 
tdeir  own  or  inferior  degree  in  their  several  districts.  This  was  the 
simple  form  of  marriage  in  Peru.  No  one  was  allowed  to  select  a 
wife  beyond  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  which  generally 
comprehended  all  his  own  kindred ;  nor  was  any  but  the  sovereign 
authorized  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature — or,  at  least,  the  usual 
laws  of  nations — so  far  as  to  marry  his  own  sister.  No  marriage  was 
esteemed  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  parents;  and  the  preference 
of  the  parties,  it  is  said,  was  also  to  be  consulted;  though,  considering 
the  barriers  imposed  by  the  prescribed  age  of  the  candidates,  this  must 
have  been  within  rather  narrow  and  whimsical  limits.  A  dwelling 
was  got  ready  for  the  new- married  pair  at  the  charge  of  the  district, 
and  the  prescribed  portion  of  land  assigned  for  their  maintenance. 
The  law  of  Peru  provided  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
It  left  nothing  to  chance.  The  simple  ceremony  of  marriage  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  festivities  among  the  friends  of  the  parties,  which 
lasted  several  days ;  and,  as  every  wedding  took  place  on  the  same 
day  and  as  there  were  few  families  who  had  not  some  one  of  their 
members  or  their  kindred  personally  interested,  there  was  one  uni- 
versal bridal  jubilee  throughout  the  empire.'— 76.  pp.  104 — 106. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  an  empire  towards  which 
Francisco  Pizarro  led  his  adventurous  countrymen.  He  had 
been  preceded  by  Cortes,  whose  exploits  in  Mexico  had  stimu- 
lated the  courage,  as  his  success  had  fired  the  ambition  and 
cupidity,  of  his  less  scrupulous  and  equally  daring  contempo- 
rary. Pizarro  was  born  at  Truxillo,  a  city  of  Estremadura,  in 
Spain,  about  1471.  He  was  an  illegitimate  child,  whose  early 
culture  had  been  neglected,  and  who  found  in  the  new  world 
the  only  sphere  in  which  he  could  hope  to  earn  a  name  or  to 
adrance  his  fortunes.  He  embodied  in  himself  most  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  countrymen  at  that  period. 
His  chivalrous  courage  and  reckless  cruelty,  his  insatiable 
avarice  and  heroic  endurance  of  sufferings,  his  intense  perfidy, 
his  restless  ambition,  his  fierce  fanaticism,  are  all  characteristic 
of  his  age  and  class.  He  belonged  to  a  race  which  has  passed 
away,  and  which  constituted,  during  a  memorable  period  of 
human  history,  a  more  terrible  scourge  to  the  nations  they 
visited,  than  the  fiercest  of  those  northern  hordes  which  preci- 
pitated the  downfall  of  Rome.  We, must  understand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish  adventurer;  half  brigand,  and  half 
soldier ;  reckless  of  slaughter,  yet  a  son  of  the  church ;  carrying 
with  him  both  the  cross  and  the  sword,  holding  up  the  one. 
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and  slaying  with  the  other ;  proclaiming  the  mission  of  meKy 
while  he  wrought  the  deeds  of  Satan ;  a  Christian  in  profession, 
but  worse  than  a  Moslem  in  the  fierceness  of  his  fanaticism; 
before  we  can  comprehend  his  history^  or  appreciate  his  triumphs. 
The  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  mar- 
vellous era.  The  genius  of  Columbus  had  opened  a  new 
world  to  European  enterprise,  while  the  still  higher  achieve- 
ment of  Luther  had  sounded  the  very  depths  of  human  passion, 
and  aroused  both  the  manhood  and  the  virtues  of  our  race. 
Each  was  omnipotent  in  its  own  direction.  The  one  precipi- 
tated on  the  American  continent,  the  most  daring  and  reckless 
portion  of  a  haughty  and  sanguine  people ;  while  the  other 
broke  up  the  monotony  of  Europe,  and  dissolved  the  spell  i;^ 
which  its  intellect  had  been  bound.  We  have  to  do  at  prese.^t 
with  the  former,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its  influei^CQ, 
Many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  were  alm,ost  depopulated 
by  the  immense  number  of  emigrants  who  hastened  to  join  the 
standards  of  the  various  adventurers  on  the  American  conti* 
nent.  '  It  was  the  reality  of  romance.  The  life  of  the  Spanish 
adventurer  was  one  chapter  more,  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
in  the  chronicles  of  knight-errantry.'  The  character  of  the  men 
who  engaged  in  these  enterprises  is  thus  sketched  by  our 
author : — 

'The  character  of  the  warrior  took  somewhat  of  the  exaggerate4 
colouring  shed  over  his  exploits.  Proud  and  vainglorious,  swelled 
with  lofty  anticipations  of  his  destiny,  and  an  invincible  confidence 
in  his  own  resources,  no  danger  could  appal  and  no  toil  could  tire 
him.  The  greater  the  danger,  indeed,  the  higher  the  charm  ;  for  his 
soul  revelled  in  excitement,  and  the  enterprise  without  peril  wanted 
that  spur  of  romance  which  was  necessary  to  rouse  his  energies  into 
action.  Yet  in  the  motives  of  action  meaner  influences  were 
strangely  mingled  with  the  loftier,  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual. 
Gold  was  the  incentive  and  the  recompenjse,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  ^t 
his  inflexible  nature  rarely  hesitated  as  to  the  means.  His  courage 
was  sullied  with  cruelty,  the  cruelty  that  flowed  equally — strange  as 
it  may  seem — from  his  avarice  and  his  religion  ;  religion  as  it  was 
understood  in  that  age, — the  religion  of  the  Crusader.  It  was  the 
convenient  cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins,  which  covered  them  even 
from  himself.  The  Castilian,  too  proud  for  hypocrisy,  committed 
more  cruelties  in  the  name  of  religion  than  were  ever  practised  by 
the  pagan  idolater  or  the  fanatical  Moslem.  The  burning  of  the  in- 
fidel was  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Heaven,  and  the  conversion  of 
those  who  survived  amply  atoned  for  the  foulest  ofliences.  It  is  a 
melancholy  and  mortifying  consideration,  that  the  most  uncompro*- 
piising  spirit  of  intolerance — the  spirit  of  the  Inquisitor  at  homeland 
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of  the  Crasader  abroad — should  have  emanated  from  a  reHgion  wiiich 
preached  peace  upon  earth  and  good- will  towards  man  !' — H.  176. 

Floating  rumours  of  countries  in  the  west  teeming  with  gold 
and  silver^  had,  from  time  to  time,  reached  several  of  the  Spanish 
settlements ;  but  the  first  distinct  notice  of  Peru  was  received 
aboat  1511,  from  a  young  barbarian  chief,  who  perceiving  the 
m'ditj  with  which  the  white  man  weighed  the  gold  that  had  been 
roUected,  exclaimed,  in  pure  astonishment,  'If this  is  what  you 
)rize  so  much,  that  you  are  willing  to  leave  your  distant  homes 
md  risk  even  life  itself  for  it,  1  can  tell  you  of  a  land  where 
hey  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden  vessels,  and  gold  is  as  cheap 
18  iron  is  with  you.'  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  to  whom  this 
angaage  was  addressed,  soon  afterwards  scaled  the  mighty  ram- 
}Hrt  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
[)ceans,  and  received  more  explicit  tidings  of  the  civilisation 
md  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  The  jealousy  of  his  su- 
periors prevented  his  availing  himself  of  the  magnificent  pros- 
|>ect  which  was  thus  opened  to  his  ambition.  The  information, 
lowever,  which  he  obtained,  survived  his  power,  and  being  con- 
inned  by  the  reports  of  Andagoya  in  1522,  Pizarro  united  with 
[)iego  de  Almagro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  Hernando  de 
juque,  an  ecclesiastic,  to  seek  on  this  new  theatre,  wealth 
nd  renown.  Pizarro  and  Almagro  were  to  contribute  their 
lender  stock  towards  the  expenses  of  the  armament,  Luque, 
f  the  agent  of  a  party,  not  formally  named,  was  to  command 
be  expedition;  and  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  Panam& 
aving  been  obtained,  two  small  vessels  were  purchased,  in  one 
r  which,  with  about  a  hundred  men,  Pizarro  took  his  de- 
artnre  in  November  1524.  Almagro  was  to  follow  in  the 
Aer  and  smaller  vessel,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  fitted  out. 
bthing  can  well  be  imagined  more  disproportioned  than  the 
eans  at  his  command,  and  the  enterprise  he  was  attempting. 
is  knowledge  of  the  region  he  sought  was  most  imperfect,  the 
en  under  his  command  were  amongst  the  most  abandoned 
kd  reckless  inhabitants  of  the  colony  he  was  leaving ;  his 
ssel  was  small  and  crazy ;  the  seas  through  which  he  sailed 
5re  unknown,  and  the  coast  most  uninviting  and  formidable, 
scending  the  river  Bird,  he  disembarked  his  soldiers,  and  pro- 
eded  to  explore  the  country,  but  the  land  was  one  vast 
ramp,  and  the  underwood  of  the  forest  rendered  his  advance 
ipossible.  The  heat  was  unbearable,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
od  aggravated  the  misery  of  his  troops.  Such  was  the  ominous 
)inmencement  of  the  Peruvian  tragedy.  Pizarro  did  hia 
tmost  to  sustain  the  fainting  spirits  (tf  his  men,  but  despairing 
F  effecting  any  thing  by  remaining  longer  in  such  a  regioui 
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he  reimbarked,  and  proceeded  aloDg  the  coast.     A  succession 
of  heavy  gales  drove  him  out  to  sea,  where  '  for  ten  days  the  un- 
fortunate voyagers  were  tossed  about  by  the  pitiless  elements, 
and  it  was  only  by  incessant  exertions — the  exertions  of  de- 
spair— that  they  preserved  the  ship  from  foundering/     Glad  to   ^ 
escape  from  immediate  danger,  the  Spaniards  again  sought  land,    , 
but  it  was  only  to  change  their  miseries,  not  to  escape  them.    [^ 
They  loudly  complained  of  their  lot,  charged  Pizarro  with  having    , 
deceived  them,  and  demanded  to  be  taken  back  to  Panam&. 
Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of  their  com- 
mander.    '  The  present  was  his  only  chance.     To  return  would 
be  ruin.     He  used  every  argument,  therefore,  that  mortified 
pride  or  avarice  could  suggest,  to  turn  his  followers  from  their 
purpose,'  and  having  secured  their  acquiescence,  sent  back  the 
vessel  for  provisions.     In  the  meanwhile,  Pizarro  was  not  idle, 
as  the  following  passage  shows : — 

'  On  the  departure  of  his  vessel,  the  Spanish  commander  made  an 
attempt  to  explore  the  country,  and  see  if  some  Indian  settlement 
might  not  be  found,  where  he  could  procure  refreshments  for  his  fol* 
lowers.     But  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  no  trace  was  visible  of  a    ' 
human  dwelling :  though,  in  the  dense  and  impenetrable  foliage  of   < 
the  equatorial  regions,  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  might  suffice  to   ^ 
screen  a  city  from  observation.     The  only  means  of  nourishment  left   ; 
to  the  unfortunate  adventurers  were  such  shell -fish  as  they  occa-    j 
sionally  picked  up  on  the  shore,  or  the  bitter  buds  of  the  palm-tree,    ^ 
and  such  berries  and  unsavoury  herbs  as  grew  wild  in  the  woods.  « 
Some  of  these  were  so  poisonous,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  ate 
them  swelled  up  and  were  tormented  with  racking  pains.     Others,  . 
preferring  famine  to  this  miserable  diet,  pined  away  from  weakness 
and  actually  died  of  starvation.     Yet  their  resolute  leader  strove  to  j 
maintain  his  own  cheerfulness  and  to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  ' 
his  men.     He  freely  shared  with  them  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  ^ 
was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  them  sustenance,  tended 
the  sick,  and  ordered  barracks  to  be  constructed  for  their  acoom-   '< 
modation,  which  might,  at  least,  shelter  them  from  the  drenching  i 
storms  of  the  season.     By  this  ready  sympathy  with  his  followers  in  : 
their  sufferings,  he  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  their  rough  natures, 
which  the  assertion  of  authority,  at  least  in  the  present  extremity,  . 

could  never  have  secured  to  him.'— /A.  198. 

i 

Week  after  week  passed,  and  no  relief  was  obtained.  Prom 
the  highest  points  of  the  coast  their  eyes  were  daily  cast  over  ' 
the  mighty  waters,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  approach  of  ^ 
some  friendly  sail.  But  their  hopes  were  vain.  Not  a  speck  | 
could  be  discerned ;  and  the  bravest  amongst  them  began  to  ^ 
lose  heart.    ^  Those  who  had  borne  up  bravely  at  first,  even  ^ 
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gave  way  to  despondency,  as  they  felt  themselves  abandoned  by 
their  countrymen  on  this  desolate  shore.     They  pined  under 
that  sad  feeling  which  '  maketh  the  heart  sick/     More  than 
twenty  of  the  little  band  had  already  died,  and  the  survivors 
leem^  to  be  rapidly  following/     In  this  extremity  an  Indian 
village  was  discovered,  whose  timid  inhabitants  at  first  fled  from 
the  Spaniards,  but  afterwards  treated  them  with  much  kindness. 
At  length  the  vessel  which  had  been  dispatched,  under  the 
command  of  Montenegro,  returned,  bringing  provisions  for  his 
bmishing  countrymen.     'Oreat  was  his  horror  at  the  aspect 
presented  by  the  latter,  their  wild  and  haggard  countenances^ 
and  wasted  frames — so  wasted  by  hunger  and  disease,  that  their 
old  companions  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  them.'     Revived 
by  this  timely  supply,  the  Spanish  cavaliers  forgot  their  distress, 
and  branding  the  place  of  their  sojourn  with  the  appropriate 
name  of  Puerto  de  la  Hambre,  the  Port  of  Famine,  they  reim- 
barked,  and  proceeded  southward,  with  a  favourable  breeze. 
Had  Pizarro  struck  boldly  out  to  sea,  instead  of  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  would  have  saved  himself  both  time  and  suffering. 
Bat  his  voyage  was  an  exploring  one.     He  was  on  a  sea  where 
no  European  sail  had  previously  been  opened  to  the  breeze,  and 
ID    such    circumstances   acted    wisely,   in   the   more   cautious 
course  he  steered.      His  vessel  suffered   severely  from   many 
gales,  but  the   Spaniards    preferred   braving    the    terrors   of 
the  deep,  to  those  of  an  inhospitable  and  sickly  coast.     When 
be  did  again  land,  he  encountered  a  hostile  and  warlike  tribe 
ci  Indians,  whose   attacks,  though  repulsed  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  their   visitors,   added   greatly  to   the  difficulties  of 
Pizarro's  position.      Being  joined,  at  length,  by  Almagro,  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  remain  at  Chicam^,  while  his  asso« 
dates  returned  to  Panam&,  for  reinforcements.     This  was  im- 
mediately put  in  execution,  but  for  a  time,  it  appeared  doubt- 
ful whether  the  consent  of  the  governor  would  be  obtained. 
The  influence  of  Luque,  the  ecclesiastic,  however,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  the  confederates,   Pizarro,   Almagro,   and   Luque, 
entered  into  a  formal  contract,  the  nature  and  provisions  of 
which  are  thus  described : — 

'The  instrument,  after  invoking  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the 
names  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  our  lady  the  blessed  Virgin,  sets 
forth,  that,  whereas  the  parties  have  full  authority  to  discover  and 
lobduethe  countries  and  provinces  lying  south  of  the  Gulf,  belong- 
i&g  to  the  empire  of  Peru,  and  as  Fernando  de  Luque  had  advanced 
^  funds  for  the  enterprise  in  bars  of  gold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
t^umaand  pesos,  they  mutually  bind  themselves  to  divide  equally 
^OMmg  them  the  whole  of  the  conquered  territory.  This  stipulation 
^  mterated  over  and  over  again,   particularly   with  reference  to 
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Luque,  who,  it  is  declared,  is  to  be  entitled  to  one-tbird  of  all  lands, 
repartimientos,  treasures  of  every  kind,  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones, — to  one-third  even  of  all  vassals,  rents,  and  «molumeots 
arising  from  such  grants  as  may  be  conferred  by  the  crown  on  either 
of  his  military  associates,  to  be  held  for  his  own  use,  or  for  that  of 
his  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  representatives. 

'The  two  captains  solemnly  engage  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  present  undertaking  until  it  is  accomplished ;  and,  in 
case  of  failure  in  their  part  of  the  covenant,  they  pledge  themselves 
to  reimburse  Luque  for  his  advances,  for  which  all  the  property  they 
possess  shall  be  held  responsible,  and  this  declaration  is  to  be  e 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  execution  of  judgment  against  them,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  decree  of  a  comt 
ofjustice. 

'The  commanders,  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  made  oath,  in  the  naioB 
of  God  and  the  holy  evangelists,  sacredly  to  keep  this  covenanti 
swearing  it  on  the  missal,  on  which  they  traced  with  their  own  bands 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross.     To  give  still  greater  efficacy  to 
the  compact,  father  Luque  administered  the  sacrament  to  the  parties, 
dividing  the  consecrated  wafer  into  three  portions,  of  which  each 
one  of  them  partook  ;  while  the  by-standers,  says  an  historian,  were 
afTected  to  tears  by  this  spectacle  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  with 
which  these  men  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  a  sacrifice  that 
seemed  little  short  of  insanity.' — lb,  pp.  215 — 217. 

The  religious  tone  of  this  instrument  is  remarkable^  and 
affords  melancholy  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  men  -de- 
ceive  themsekes  on  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  'In  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace/  says  Robertson,  'they  ratified ,a 
contract^  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects/  A 
similar  delusion  had  prevailed  throughout  Europe  At  the  em  id 
the  Crusades^  when  princes  and  nobles^  under  the  guidance.^ 
the  BucoeMor  of  St  Peter,  deemed  the  slaughter  of  the  Mossid- 
man  an  acceptable  offering  to  heaven.  In  the  present  ;oai0j 
ihowever,  tbe>object  was  more  sordid,  as  the  adventurers  who 
proposed  it  were  amongst  the  refuse  of  the  population  ef  SpMp. 
'Jt  was/  as  Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  'a  fiery  cross  that  wm 
<borne  over  the  devoted  land,  scattering  and  consuming. it  in  its 
terrible  progress ;  but  it  was  still  the  cross,  the  sign  of  mfui's 
salvation,  the  only  sign  by  which  generations,  and  generations 
yet  unborn,  were  to  be  rescued  from  eternal  perdition.'  The 
general  character  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  the  SpaniiAi 
soldiers  was  miserably  debased ;  but  there  were  noble  exceptions, 
and  their  labours  constitute  the  only  objject  on  which  the  eye  of 
philanthropy  can  rest  with  pleasure. 

Having  at  length  mustered  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
msxK,  together  with  a  few  horses,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  sailed 
from  Panamt  direct  for  the  utmost  limit  formerly  reached.  There 
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tiiey  landed^  and  began  their  work  of  spoliation  and  murder.  Sar^ 
prising  a  small  .village  on  the  coast^  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
a  considerable  booty  of  gold  ornaments^  together  with  some  of  the 
natives.     The  former  was  immediately  sent  to  Panamd,  under 
charge  of  Almagro,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  more  adventurers 
to  their  standard^  while  the  pilot  Ruiz  proceeded  in  the  other 
vessel  to  reconnoitre   the  country  towards  the  south,  and  Pi- 
laivo  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.     The  suffer- 
ings of  the  last  find  their  parallel  only  in  the  history  of  these 
marauding  expeditions.    Many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  miser* 
ably  in  this  expedition.     The  boa- constrictor  and  the  alligator 
jmned  wrth  the  natives  and  the  climate  in  thinning  their  ranks, 
and  famine  daily  stared  the  survivors  in  the  face.     At  length 
their  comrades  returned,  and  their  spirits   instantly  revived. 
'Ilieir  late  %ofls  and  privations  were  forgotten,  and,  with  the 
imoyant  and  variable  feelings  incident  to  a  freebooter's  life, 
they  now  c^led  as  eagerly  on  their  commander  to  go  forward 
in  the  voyage,  as  they  had  before  called  on  him  to  abandon  it.' 
With  this  request  Pizarro  instantly  complied,  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  they  were  surprised  at 
the  evidences  of  a  higher  civilisation  which  the  country  pre- 
Hinted.      'The  villages  became  more  numerous;    and,  as  the 
vessels  rode  at  anchor,  off  the  port  of  Tacamez,  the  Spaniards 
•aw  before  them  a  town  of  ten  thousand  houses,  or  more,  laid 
out  into  streets,  with  a  numerous  population  clustering  around 
it  in  the  suburbs.'     The  population,  however,  was  too  numerous 
to  he  assailed,  and  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  draw  the 
people  into  friendly  conference  failed.     The  timid,  therefore, 
cowiaelled  a  return,  but  the  leaders  were  differently  minded.  '  To 
fo  home,'  said  Almagro,  '  with  nothing  done,  would  be  ruin,  as 
wvU  mm  disgrace.    There  was  scarcely  one  but  had  kft  creditors 
at  Panam&,  who  looked  for  payment  to  the  fruits  of  this  expedition. 
To  go  home  now  would  be  to  deliver  themselves  at  once  into  their 
liands.    It  irould  be  to  go  to  prison.    Better  to  roam  a  free  man, 
lliongh  in  the  wilderness,  than  to  lie  bound  with  fetters  in 
the  dungeons  of  Panamd.'    It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the 
light  which  such  an  appeal  throws  on  the  character  of  the  parties 
addressed.     They  felt  its  force,  and  it  was  ultimately  arranged 
fliat  Almagro  should  again  return  for  recruits,  and  that  Pizarro, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  should  remain  till  his  re- 
torn,  on  the  island  of  Gallo.     The  men  complained  bitterly,  but 
their  captains   were  inexorable,   and   sought  to  prevent  aqy 
written  communications  being  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  those 
who  were  detained.      During  the  absence  of  his  companion, 
Binrro  and  bis  followers  endured  incredible  hardships.   '  Their 
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principal  food  was  crabs^  and  such  shell-fish  as  they  could 
scantily  pick  up  along  the  shores.  Incessant  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning — ^for  it  was  the  rainy  season — swept  over  the 
devoted  island,  and  drenched  them  with  a  perpetual  flood/  At 
length  two  vessels,  which  had  been  dispatched  by  the  governor 
of  Panam^  to  bring  them  back  to  that  colony,  appeared  ofi^  the 
island,  and  their  only  thought  was  instantly  to  embark.  The 
same  conveyance,  however,  brought  letters  to  Pizarro  from  his 
two  associates,  beseeching  him  to  persevere,  and  promising,  ere 
long,  to  send  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  design.  This 
was  a  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  the  adventurer.  Deserted 
by  his  soldiery,  who  bitterly  reproached  him  for  their  disap- 
pointment and  sufferings,  and  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
governor  to  return  and  render  an  account  of  his  failure,  he 
might  well  have  surrendered  his  hopes.  But  his  spirit  was  too 
buoyant,  his  resolution  too  high-toned  for  this.  He  had  em- 
barked his  all  in  the  enterprise,  and  if  he  returned,  he  would  be 
penniless,  and  dishonoured.  His  wealth  and  reputation  were 
staked,  and  he  now  threw  life  itself  into  the  scale.  Referring  to 
the  letter  of  Almagro  and  Luque,  Mr.  Prescott  says : — 

'  A  ray  of  hope  was  enough  for  the  courageous  spirit  of  Pizarro. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  had  entertained,  at  any  time, 
thoughts  of  returning.  If  he  had,  these  words  of  encouragement 
entirely  banished  them  from  his  bosom,  and  he  prepared  to  stand  the 
fortune  of  the  cast  on  which  he  had  so  desperately  ventured.  He 
knew,  however,  that  solicitations  or  remonstrances  would  avail  little 
with  the  companions  of  his  enterprise ;  and  he  probably  did  not 
care  to  win  over  the  more  timid  spirits  who,  by  perpetually  looking 
back,  would  only  be  a  clog  on  his  future  movements.  He  announced 
bis  own  purpose,  however,  in  a  laconic  but  decided  manner,  cha- 
racteristic of  a  man  more  accustomed  to  act  than  to  talk,  and  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  his  rough  followers. 

'  Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with  it  on  the  sand  from 
east  to  west.  Then  turning  towards  the  south.  "  Friends  and  com- 
rades !'  he  said,  '  on  that  side  are  toil,  hunger,  nakedness,  the  drench- 
ing storm,  desertion,  and  death  ;  on  this  side,  ease  and  pleasure. 
There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches;  here  Panam^  and  its  poverty. 
Choose,  each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my 
part  I  go  to  the  south.'  So  saying,  be  stepped  across  the  line. 
He  was  followed  by  the  brave  pilot  Ruiz ;  next  by  Pedro  de  Can- 
dia,  a  cavalier,  born,  as  his  name  imports,  in  one  of  the  isles  of 
Greece.  Eleven  others  successively  crossed  the  line,  thus  intimat- 
ing their  willingness  to  abide  the  fortunes  of  their  leader,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Fame,  to  quote  the  enthusiastic  language  of  an  ancient 
chronicler,  has  commemorated  the  names  of  this  little  band,  '  who 
thus,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  unexampled  in  history,  with  death 
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Hither  than  riches  for  their  reward,  preferred  it  all  to  abandoning 
tbeir  honour,  and  stood  firm  by  their  leader  as  an  example  of  loyalty 
to  future  ages.' 

'But  the  act  excited  no  such  admiration  in  the  mind  of  Tafur,  who 
looked  on  it  as  one  of  gross  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
governor,  and  as  little  better  than  madness,  involving  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  He  refused  to  give  any 
saDction  to  it  himself  by  leaving  one  of  his  vessels  with  the  adven- 
turers to  prosecute  their  voyage,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
be  could  be  persuaded  even  to  allow  them  a  part  of  the  stores  which 
be  had  brought  for  their  support.  This  had  no  influence  on  their 
determination,  and  the  little  party,  bidding  adieu  to  their  returning 
comrades,  remained  unshaken  in  their  purpose  of  abiding  the  for- 
tunes of  their  commander. 

'  There  is  something  striking  to  the  imagination  in  the  spectacle 
of  these  few  brave  spirits,  thus  consecrating  themselves  to  a  daring 
enterprise  which  seemed  as  far  above  their  strength  as  any  recorded 
in  the  fabulous  annals  of  knight-errantry.     A  handful  of  men,  with- 
out food,  without  clothing,  almost  without  arms,  without  knowledge 
of  the  land   to  which  they  were  bound,  without  vessel  to  transport 
them,  were  here  left  on  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  crusade  against  a  powerful  empire,  staking 
their  lives  on  its  success.     What  is  there  in  the  legends  of  chivalry 
that  surpasses  it  ?     This  was  the  crisis  of  Pizarro's  fate.     There  are 
moments  in  the  lives  of  men,  which,  as  they  are  seized  or  neglected, 
decide  their  future  destiny.     Had  Pizarro  faltered  from  his  strong 
purpose  and  yielded  to  the  occasion  now  so  temptingly  presented  for 
extricating  himself  and  his  broken  band  from  their  desperate  posi- 
tion, his  name  would  have  been  buried  with  his  fortunes,  and  the 
conquest  of  Peru  would  have  been  left  for  other  and  more  success- 
ful adventurers.     But  his  constancy  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
his  conduct  here  proved  him  competent  to  the  perilous  post  he  had 
assumed,  and  inspired  others  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  the 
best  assurance  of  success.' — lb.  pp.  240 — 243. 

FeariDg  that  the  natives  on  the  main  land^  on  hearing  of  his 
diminished  numbers^  might  assail  him^  Pizarro  constructed  a 
rude  boat  or  raft,  on  which  he  transported  his  little  company  to 
Gorgona,  a  small  island^  twenty-five  leagues  north  of  Gallo. 
Like  a  skilful  commander^  he  omitted  no  means  of  sustaining 
the  spirits  of  his  men.  'Morning  prayers  were  duly  said,  and 
the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  regularly  chanted ;  the 
festivals  of  the  church  were  carefully  commemorated,  and  every 
means  taken  by  their  commander  to  give  a  kind  of  religious 
character  to  his  enterprise.'  In  the  mean  time,  his  associates 
at  Panamd  were  not  unmindful  of  their  promise.  By  continued 
solicitations,  intermingled  with  threats  of  carrying  the  matter 
before  the  court  of  Spain,  they  at  length  induced  the  governor 
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to  acquiesce  in  a  small  vessel  being  sent  to  Pizarro.  It  was 
commanded^  however,  that  no  more  should  go  out  in  the  vessel 
than  were  necessary  to  work  her,  and  positive  instructions  were 
sent  to  Pizarro  *  to  return  in  six  months,  and  report  himself  at 
Panamd,  whatever  might  be  the  future  result  of  his  expedition/ 
The  joy  of  the  little  band  was  unbounded,  as  they  saw  the  white 
sails  of  their  countrymen  approach  their  wilderness.  Pizarro 
was  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  recruits,  but  hastening  on 
board,  he  resolved  to  push  his  discoveries  to  the  utmost  limit 
which  his  slender  means  allowed.  In  a  few  davs  he  crossed  the 
line,  and  boldly  entered  on  those  seas  which  had,  hitherto, 
been  unknown  to  the  European  navigator.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coast,  that  imagina- 
tion had  not  exceeded  the  reality  of  the  case.  Their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  was  at  first  most  peaceful,  the  Spaniards 
being  unapprised  of  their  character,  and  the  Indians,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  ignorant  of  the  aggressive  object  of  their 
visitors.  *  It  was  manifestly  the  work  of  heaven,'  exclaims  a 
devout  son  of  the  church,  *  that  the  natives  of  the  country  should 
have  received  him  in  so  kind  and  loving  a  spirit,  as  best 
fitted  to  facilitate  the  conquest;  for  it  was  the  Lord's  hand 
which  led  him  and  his  followers  to  this  remote  region,  for  the 
extension  of  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.'  The 
Spaniards,  however,  saw  ample  proof  of  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  which  they  coveted,  and  were  assured  that  these 
existed  in  still  greater  quantities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

'Everywhere  he  was  received  with  the  same  spirit  of  generous 
hospitality  ;  the  natives  coming  out  in  their  balsas  to  welcome  him, 
laden  with  their  little  cargoes  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  all  the 
luscious  varieties  that  grow  in  the  tierra  caliente.  All  were  eager  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  strangers,  the  'Children  of  the  Sun,'  as  the 
Spaniards  began  already  to  be  called,  from  their  fair  complexions, 
brilliant  armour,  and  the  thunderbolts  which  they  bore  in  their  hands. 
The  most  favourable  reports,  too,  had  preceded  them,  of  the  urba- 
nity and  gentleness  of  their  manners,  thus  unlocking  the  hearts  of  the 
simple  natives,  and  disposing  them  to  con6dence  and  kindness. 
The  iron-hearted  soldier  had  not  yet  disclosed  the  darker  side  of  his 
character.  He  was  too  weak  to  do  so.  The  hour  of  conquest  had 
not  yet  come.  In  every  place  Pizarro  received  the  same  accounts 
of  a  powerful  monarch  who  ruled  over  the  land,  and  held  his  court 
on  the  mountain  plains  of  the  interior,  where  his  capital  was  depicted 
as  blazing  with  gold  and  silver,  and  displaying  all  the  profusion  of 
an  oriental  satrap/ — lb,  p.  258. 

t 

Beturning  from  this  expedition  to  Panamd,  Pizarro  and  his 
associates  were  sorely  disheartened  at  the  refusal  of  the  gover- 
nor to  afford  them  further  assistance,  and  at  length  resolved  to 
make  application  to  the  emperor  Charles  v.     For  this  purpose. 
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it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  imperial  chamber^  and  solicit  such  powers  at 
were  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  The  eccle- 
siastic, Luque,  was  disinclined  to  this  arrangement,  having 
evidently  looked  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Pizarro  than  their 
confiding  associate  Almagro.  His  consent  was  given  with  re- 
luctance. *  Grod  grant,  my  children/  said  he,  '  that  one  of  you 
may  not  defraud  the  other  of  his  blessing.'  His  warning  was 
prophetic,  as  the  result  too  clearly  showed.  The  envoy  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  new  position,  and  when 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence  at  Toledo,  he  painted  the  suffer- 
ings and  fortitude  of  his  companions  in  such  glowing  colours, 
that  the  emperor,  'though  not  easily  moved,  was  affected  to 
tears.'  Hernando  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  at  this 
time  at  the  imperial  court.  He  was  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
as  Pizarro  was  at  the  commencement  of  his,  and  now  appeared 
before  Charles  '  to  lay  an  empire  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign, 
and  to  demand,  in  return,  the  redress  of  his  wrongs,  and  the 
recompense  of  his  great  services.'  No  other  court  in  Europe 
presented  a  similar  spectacle,  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
Spain,  so  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected,  reads 
an  instructive  lesson  on  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1529,  the  memorable  Capiiulatum^ 
which  defined  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Pizarro,  was  exe- 
cuted. This  instrument  secured  to  him  the  right  of  discovery 
and  conquest  in  Peru,  for  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues 
south  of  Santiago,  and  conferred  on  him  various  titles,  with  an 
immense  revenue.  '  He  was  to  have  the  right  to  erect  certain 
fortresses,  with  the  absolute  government  of  them;  to  assign 
encomiendas  of  Indians,  under  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  exercise  nearly  all  the  prerogatives  incident  to 
the  authority  of  a  viceroy.'  A  very  inferior  post  was  assigned 
to  Almagro,  and  still  lower  marks  of  distinction  were  conferred 
on  the  other  associates.  This  accumulation  of  offices  on  him- 
self was  naturally  resented  as  treachery,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Luque  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  the 
two  captains.  The  disposition  of  Almagro  was  however  placa- 
ble and  generous,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  they 
should  proceed  together  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  design. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary forces,  and  the  adventurers  were  at  length  comp«lled  to 
proceed  with  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty- 
seven  horses.  The  offices  of  religion  were  introduced  to  sanc- 
tion the  enterprise.  Her  holy  name  was  prostituted  by  her 
unworthy  ministers,  and  her  peaceful  character  forgotten  in  the 
aid  she  ministered  to  ambition,    lust^   and    cruelty.      Mass 
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was  performed  on  the  occasion^  and  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered to  every  soldier  who  took  part  in  the  expedition. 
Having  thus  impiously  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven,  the  con- 
federates proceeded,  early  in  January  1531,  on  their  third  and 
last  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Casting  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  Pizarro  disembarked  his  troops,  and 
advanced  along  the  coast,  while  the  vessels  proceeded  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  shore.  At  length  they  reached  an 
Indian  town,  and  unscrupulously  began  the  work  of  slaughter. 
^  We  fell  on  them  sword  in  hand,'  says  a  Spanish  chronicler ; 
*  for  if  we  had  advised  the  Indians  of  our  approach,  we  should 
never  have  found  there  such  store  of  gold  and  precious  stones.' 
Large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  with  many  precious  stones, 
were  obtained  on  this  occasion  ;  and  Mr.  Prescott  thus  explains 
the  mode  in  which  such  spoils  were  divided  amongst  the 
victors : — 

'  The  gold  and  silver  ornaments  rifled  from  the  dwellings  were 
brought  together  and  deposited  in  a  common  heap,  when  a  fifth  was 
deducted  for  the  crown,  and  Pizarro  distributed  the  remainder  in  due 
proportions  among  the  officers  and  privates  of  his  company.  This 
was  the  usage  invariably  observed  on  the  like  occasions  throughout 
the  conquest.  The  invaders  had  embarked  in  a  common  adventure. 
Their  interest  was  common,  and  to  have  allowed  every  one  to  plun- 
der on  his  own  account  would  only  have  led  to  insubordination  and 
perpetual  broils.  All  were  required,  therefore,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
contribute  whatever  they  obtained,  whether  by  bargain  or  by  rapine, 
to  the  general  stock ;  and  all  were  too  much  interested  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penalty  to  allow  the  unhappy  culprit,  who  violated  the 
law,  any  chance  of  escape.' — lb.  p.  295. 

The  result  of  their  violence  was  quickly  seen  in  the  altered 
disposition  of  the  Indians.  Thus  it  has  ordinarily  been  be- 
tween civilised  and  barbarous  man.  The  superiority  of  the 
former  has  usaally  commanded  the  reverence  and  services  of  the 
latter,  until  cruelty  and  oppression  have  aroused  resistance,  and 
maddened  the  weak  by  a  sense  of  wrong.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, '  the  white  men  were  no  longer  regarded  as  good  beings 
that  had  come  from  heaven,  but  as  ruthless  destroyers,  who,  in- 
vulnerable to  the  assaults  of  the  Indians,  were  borne  along  on 
the  backs  of  fierce  animals,  swifter  than  the  wind,  with  wea- 
pons in  their  hands,  that  scattered  fire  and  desolation  as  they 
went.' 

The  distracted  state  of  the  Peruvian  empire  greatly  facili- 
tated the  success  of  Pi2arro.  He  arrived  on  its  borders  just 
at  the  consummation  of  an  important  revolution,  which  had 
divided  its  forces,  and  dispossessed  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
crown.      Huayna  Capac,  '  a  brave  and  magnanimous    men- 
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arch^'  whose  death  happened  about  the  close  of  1525,  divided 
his  dominions  between  two  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahuallpa,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  ambitious,  crafty,  and  daring.  Civil  war 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defeat ^and  imprisonment  of  Huascar, 
a  few  months  only  before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  critical  period,  and  Pizarro 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Having  obtained  infor- 
mation respecting  the  character  of  the  Inca  and  the  resources 
of  his  empire,  and  established  the  small  colony  of  San  Miguel, 
he  determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue  by  seeking 
out  his  kingly  opponent.  His  resolution  wanted  only  a  noble 
object,  to  become  heroic.  In  a  better  cause  it  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  men ;  as  the  matter 
stands,  it  was  the  heroism  of  the  brigand,  seeking  to  fall  on  an 
unsuspecting  victim.  The  means  employed  corresponded  with 
the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  his  scheme.  But  at  this  time, 
and  before  the  deeper  atrocities  of  his  career  were  perpetrated^ 
there  was  something  dazzling  in  his  policy  : — 

'  Putting  himself,'  says  Mr.  Prescott,  *  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
the  chief  struck  boldly  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  in  the  direction 
where,  as  he  was  informed,  lay  the  camp  of  the  Inca.  It  was  a 
daring  enterprise,  thus  to  venture  with  a  handful  of  followers  into 
the  heart  of  a  powerful  empire,  to  present  himself,  face  to  face, 
before  the  Indian  monarch  in  his  own  camp,  encompassed  by  the 
flower  of  his  victorious  army  !  Pizarro  had  already  experienced 
more  than  once  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  ground  against  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  north,  so  much  inferior  in  strength  and  numbers 
to  the  warlike  legions  of  Peru.  But  the  hazard  of  the  game,  as  I 
have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  constituted 
its  great  charm  with  the  Spaniard.  The  brilliant  achievements  of 
bis  countrymen  on  the  like  occasions,  with  means  so  inadequate,  in- 
spired him  with  confidence  in  his  own  good  star ;  and  this  confi- 
dence was  one  source  of  his  success.  Had  he  faltered  for  a  moment, 
had  he  stopped  to  calculate  chances,  be  must  inevitably  have 
failed  ;  for  the  odds  were  too  great  to  be  combatted  by  sober  rea- 
son. They  were  only  to  be  met  triumphantly  by  the  spirit  of  the 
knight- errant.' — lb.  p.  333. 

Five  days  after  leaving  San  Miguel,  he  halted  his  troops  in 
a  delicious  valley.  They  mustered  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  men,  amongst  whom  there  were  some  *  whose  counte- 
nances lowered  with  discontent,'  and  whom  he  was  therefore 
desirous  of  sending  back.  The  means  adopted  to  compass  this 
were  strikingly  characteristic  : — 

'  Calling  his  men  together,  he  told  them  that  '  a  crisis  had  now 
arrived  in  their  affairs,  which  it  demanded  all  their  courage  to  meet. 
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No  man  should  think  of  going  forward  in  the  expedition,  who  could 
not  do  so  with  his  whole  heart,  or  who  had  the  least  misgiving  as  to 
its  success.  If  any  repented  of  his  share  in  it,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
turn  back.  San  Miguel  was  but  poorly  garrisoned,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  in  greater  strength.  Those  who  chose  might 
return  to  this  place,  and  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  propor- 
tion of  lands  and  Indian  vassals  as  the  present  residents.  With  the 
rest,  were  they  few  or  many,  who  chose  to  take  their  chance  with 
him,  he  should  pursue  the  adventure  to  the  end.' — lb,  p.  336. 

Nine  only  availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  The  rest  loudly 
declared  their  resolution  to  proceed  with  their  leader,  and  the 
spoils  quickly  gathered,  amply  repaid  their  fidelity.  '  Cortes 
had  compelled  them  to  go  forward  heartily  in  his  enterprise,  by 
burning  their  vessels,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  only  means  of 
retreat.  Pizarro,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  open  the  gates  to 
the  disaffected,  and  facilitated  their  departure.  Both  judged 
right  under  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  both  were  per- 
fectly successful.'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Peruvian  monarch 
was  not  unobservant  of  his  proceedings.  He  assembled  a  large 
force,  with  an  apparent  intention  of  resisting  his  progress,  yet 
left  the  passes  of  the  Andes  unguarded,  in  a  manner  which 
awakened  the  astonishment  and  suspicion  of  the  invaders.  '  The 
Inca,'  said  a  native,  whom  the  Spaniards  subjected  to  the  tor- 
ture, 'was  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  white  men,  and  of  their 
small  number,  and  was  purposely  decoying  them  into  his  own 
quarters,  that  he  might  have  them  more  completely  in  his 
power.'  If  such  were  really  the  policy  of  Atahuallpa,  he  knew 
little  of  his  invaders,  and  had  speedy  occasion  to  rue  his  folly. 
As  they  approached  the  royal  quarters,  the  Spaniards  were  met 
by  an  Indian  embassy,  who  brought  them  the  greetings  of  his 
master,  and  requested  to  know  when  they  would  reach  Caxa- 
malca,  where  the  Inca  was  encamped.  The  tone  of  the  Spaniard 
was  crafty  and  false  : — 

'  As  the  envoy,'  says  our  author,  '  vaunted  in  lofty  terms  the 
military  prowess  and  resources  of  his  sovereign,  Pizarro  thought  it 
politic  to  shew  that  it  had  no  power  to  overawe  him.  He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  triumphs  of  Atahuallpa,  who,  he 
acknowledged,  had  raised  himself  high  in  the  rank  of  Indian  war- 
riors. But  he  was  as  inferior,  he  added,  with  more  policy  than 
politeness,  to  the  monarch  who  ruled  over  the  white  men,  as  the 
petty  curacas  of  the  country  were  inferior  to  him.  This  was  evident 
from  the  case  with  which  a  few  Spaniards  had  overrun  this  great 
continent,  subduing  one  nation  after  another,  that  had  offered  resist- 
ance to  their  arms.  He  had  been  led  by  the  fame  of  Atahuallpa  to 
visit  his  dominions,  and  to  offer  him  his  services  in  his  wars ;  and,  if 
he  were  received  by  the  Inoa  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  with  which 
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he  came,  be  was  willing,  for  the  aid  he  could  render  him,  to  po8C<* 
pone  awhile  his  passage  across  the  country  to  the  opposite  seas. 
The  Indian,  according  to  the  Castilian  accounts,  listened  with  awe 
to  this  strain  of  glorification  from  the  Spanish  commander.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  envoy  was  a  better  diplomatist  than  they  imagined ; 
and  that  he  understood  it  was  only  the  game  of  brag  at  which  be  was 
playing  with  his  more  civilized  antagonist.' — lb,  p.  352. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  November,  1532, 
when  Pizarro  entered  the  city  of  Caxamalca.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  fine  during  the  day,  gathered  dark  and  threaten- 
ing. Rain  descended,  mingled  with  hail.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  obtain  shelter.  An  embassy 
was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Inca,  who  was  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  they  found  '  seated  on  a  low 
stool  or  cushion,  somewhat  after  the  Morisco  or  Turkish  fashion, 
and  his  nobles  and  principal  officers  stood  around  him,  with 
great  ceremony.  '  Tell  your  captain,'  said  the  monarch,  in  reply 
to  the  embassy,  '  that  1  am  keeping  a  fast,  which  will  end  to* 
morrow  morning;  I  will  then  visit  him,  with  ray  chieftains.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  him  occupy  the  public  buildings  on  the 
square,  and  no  other,  till  I  come,  when  I  will  order  what  shall 
he  done.'  The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  Indian  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  despotism  which  ruled  over  the  people.  The 
Peruvians,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  unacquainted  with  thp 
Horse  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Spaniards  : — 

'Soto,  one  of  the  party  present  at  this  interview,  as  before  noticed, 
was  the  best  mounted  and  perhaps  the  best  rider  in  Pizarro's  troop. 
Observing  that  Atahuallpa  looked  with  some  interest  on  the  fiery 
steed  that  stood  before  him,  champing  the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground 
with  the  natural  impatience  of  a  war-horse,  the  Spaniard  gave  him 
the  rein,  and,  striking  his  iron  heel  into  his  hide,  dashed  furiously 
over  the  plain  ;  then,  wheeling  him  round  and  round,  displayed  all 
the  beautiful  movements  of  his  charger,  and  his  own  excellent  horse- 
manship. Suddenly  checking  him  in  full  career,  he  brought  the 
animal  almost  on  his  haunches,  so  near  the  person  of  the  Inca,  that 
some  of  the  foam  that  flecked  his  horse's  sides  was  thrown  on  the 
royal  garments.  But  Atahuallpa  maintained  the  same  marble  com- 
posure as  before,  though  several  of  his  soldiers  whom  De  Soto 
passed  in  the  course,  were  so  much  disconcerted  by  it,  that  they 
drew  back  in  manifest  terror:  an  act  of  timidity  for  which  they  paid 
dearly,  if,  as  the  Spaniards  assert,  Atahuallpa  caused  them  to  be 
pat  to  death  that  same  evening  for  betraying  such  unworthy  weak- 
ness to  the  strangers. — lb,  p.  364. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  were  alarmed  at  what  they  witn<      id 
in  the  Perumn  encampment,  and  their  report  dispirited  t 
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oompanions.  Pizarro,  however,  was  undismayed.  His  bold  and 
unscrupulous  spirit  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  summoning  a 
council  of  officers,  he  announced  his  determination  to  lay  an 
ambuscade  for  the  Inca,  and  to  seize  his  person.  ^  It  was  a 
project  i^llof  peril,  bordering,  as  it  might  well  seem,  on  desper- 
ation. But  the  circumstances  of  the  Spaniards  were  desperate, 
and  whichever  way  they  turned,  they  were  menaced  by  the  most 
appalling  dangers.' 

'  In  this  daring  project/  says  Mr.  Prescott'of  the  Spanish  chief, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Cort^  in  his 
mind,  when  he  carried  off  the  Aztec  monarch  in  his  capital.  But 
that  was  not  by  violence, — at  least  not  by  open  violence, — and  it 
received  the  sanction,  compulsory  though  it  were,  of  the  monarch 
himself.  It  was  also  true  that  the  results  in  that  case  did  not  alto- 
gether justify  a  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  since  the  people  rose 
in  a  body  to  sacrifice  both  the  prince  and  his  kidnappers.  Yet  this 
was  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  latter.  The 
experiment  in  the  outset  was  perfectly  successful ;  and  could  Pizarro 
once  become  master  of  the  person  of  Atahuallpa,  he  trusted  to  his 
own  discretion  for  the  rest.  It  would,  at  least,  extricate  him  from 
his  present  critical  position,  by  placing  in  his  power  an  inestimable 
guarantee  for  his  safety  :  and  if  he  could  not  make  his  own  terms 
with  the  Inca  at  once,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  home  would, 
in  all  probability,  soon  enable  him  to  do  so/ — Ih.  p.  369. 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  Pizarro  was  not  slow  to  pur- 
sue it.  The  Inca  promised  to  visit  the  city  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  Spanish  troops  were  so  arrayed  as  best  to  effect  the 
treacherous  object  of  their  ruler.  *  All  received  orders  to  wait 
at  their  posts  till  the  arrival  of  the  Inca.  After  his  entrance 
into  the  great  square,  they  were  still  to  remain  under  cover, 
withdrawn  from  observation,  till  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  when  they  were  to  cry  their  war-cries,  to 
rush  out  in  a  body  from  their  covert,  and  putting  the  Peruvians 
to  the  sword,  bear  off  the  person  of  the  Inca.'  Refreshments 
were  liberally  supplied  to  the  troops ;  and  when  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  mass  was  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
and  all  joined  in  the  chant  Exsurge  Domine.  '  One  might  have 
supposed  them/  remarks  Mr.  Prescott,  '  a  company  of  martyrs, 
about  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  faith,  instead 
of  a  licentious  band  of  adventurers,  meditating  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  on  the  record  of  history.'  It  was  late 
in  the  day  before  any  movement  was  visible  in  the  Peruvian 
camp,  and.  the  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatlj  increased, 
when  the  procession  was  seen  to  halt  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  and  a  message  was  received  from  Atahuallpa,  deferring 
his  visit  to  the  following  morning.     Pizarro  felt  the  critical  po- 
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sition  of  his  affairs^  and  dreaded  the  effect  of  delay  on  his  sol- 
diers. He  therefore  replied,  urging  the  Inca  to  adhere  to  his 
original  purpose^  and  assuring  him  that  everything  was  prepared 
for  his  reception.  This  was  the  turning  point,  and  it  was  fatal 
to  the  Peruvians.  The  procession  moved  on,  and  entered  the 
city  just  before  sunset.  The  Inca  was  raised  above  his  vassals 
on  a  throne  of  massive  gold,  and  on  entering  the  great  square, 
with  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  people,  he  was  met  by  a  Domini- 
can friar,  who  expounded,  after  his  own  fashion,  the  Christian 
doctrine,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  announced 
the  mission  of  Fizarro  to  conquer  and  convert  the  nations  of  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Valverde  closed  his  address  by  exhorting 
the  monarch  to  abjure  his  errors,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
tributary  of  the  Emperor  of  Spain. 

'  The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire,  and  his  dark  brow 
grew  darker  as  he  replied,  '  I  will  be  no  man's  tributary !  I  am 
greater  than  any  prince  upon  earth.  Your  emperor  may  be  a  great 
prince ;  I  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I  see  that  he  has  sent  his  subjects 
so  far  across  the  waters ;  and  I  am  willing  to  hold  him  as  a  brother. 
As  for  the  Pope  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must  be  crazy  to  talk  of 
giving  away  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  For  my  faith,' 
he  continued,  *  I  will  not  change  it.  Your  own  God,  as  you  say, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  very  men  whom  he  created  But  mine,' 
he  concluded,  pointing  to  his  deity, — then,  alas !  sinking  in  glory 
behind  the  mountains, — 'my  God  still  lives  in  the  heavens,  and 
looks  down  on  his  children/ 

'  He  then  demanded  of  Valverde  by  what  authority  he  had  said 
these  things.  The  friar  pointed  to  the  book  which  he  held  as  his 
authority.  Atahuallpa,  taking  it,  turned  over  the  pages  a  moment, 
then,  as  the  insult  he  had  received  probably  flashed  across  his  mind, 
he  threw  it  down  with  vehemence,  and  exclaimed,  *  Tell  your  com- 
rades that  they  shall  give  me  an  account  of  their  doings  in  my  land. 
I  will  not  go  from  hence  till  they  have  made  me  full  satisfaction  for 
all  the  wrongs  they  have  committed.' — Ih,  p.  380. 

The  friar  was  worthy  of  his  mission.  Resenting  as  an  act  of 
impiety  the  natural  indignation  of  the  Inca,  he  hastened  to 
Pizarro  and  exhorted  him  to  commence  the  work  of  slaughter. 
*  Do  you  not  see,'  said  the  unworthy  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  '  that  while  we  stand  here  wasting  our  breath  in  talking 
with  this  dog,  full  of  pride  as  he  is,  the  fields  are  fiUinj^  with 
Indians  ?  Set  on  them  at  once  !  I  absolve  you/  His  words 
were  as  a  spark  to  powder.  Pizarro  gave  the  appointed  signal, 
and  what  followed  must  be  described  in  our  author's  words. 

'  The  fatal  gun  was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Then  springing  into 
the  square,  the  Spanish  captain  and  his  followers  shouted  the  old 
war-cry  of  *  St.  Jago  and  at  them  I'     It  was  answered  by  the  battle- 
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cry  of  every  Spaniard  in  the  city,  as,  rushing  from  the  avenues  of 
the  great  halls  in  which  they  were  concealed,  they  poured  into  the 
plaza,  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  the  midst   of  the  Indian  crowd.     The  latter,  taken  bj 
surprise,  stunned  by  the  report  of  artillery  and  muskets,  the  echoes 
of  which  reverberated  like  thunder  from  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  rolled  in  sulphurous  volumes  along 
the  square,  were  seized  with  a  panic.     They  knew  not  whither  to  fly 
for  refuge  from  the  coming  ruin.     Nobles  and  commoners,  all  were 
trampled  down  under  the  fierce  charge  of  the  cavalry,  who  dealt 
their  blows  right  and  left,  without  sparing;    while    their  swords, 
flashing  through  the  thick  gloom,  carried  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  wretched  natives,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  sa>v  the  horse  and 
his  rider  in  all  their  terrors.     They  made  no  resistance, — as,  indeed, 
they  had  no   weapons  with  which  to  make  it.     Every   avenue   to 
escape  was  closed,  for   the  entrance  to  the  square  was  choked  up 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  who  had  perished  in  vain  efforts  to  fly ; 
and  such  was  the  agony  of  the  survivors  under  the  terrible  pressure 
of  their  assailants,  that  a  large  body  of  Indians,  by  their  convulsive 
struggles,  burst   through  the  wall  of  stone  and   dried  clay  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza  /     It  fell,  leaving  an  opening 
of  more  than  a  hundred  paces,  through  which  multitudes  now  found 
their   way   into    the    country,   still  hotly  pursued  by  the  cavalry, 
who,  leaping  the  fallen  rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  fugitives, 
striking  them  down  in  all  directions. 

*  Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  continued  hot  around  the 
Inca,  whose  person  was  the  great  object  of  the  assault.  His  faithful 
nobles,  rallying  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
assailants,  and  strove,  by  tearing  them  from  their  saddles,  or,  at 
least,  by  oft'ering  their  own  bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  vengeance, 
to  shield  their  beloved  master.  *  #  #  * 

'The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered,  saw  his  faithful 
subjects  falling  round  him  without  hardly  comprehending  his  situa- 
tion. The  litter  on  which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty 
press  swayed  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  he  gazed  on  the  over- 
whelming ruin,  like  some  forlorn  mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in  his 
bark  by  the  furious  elements,  sees  the  lightning's  flash  and  hears 
the  thunder  bursting  around  him,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  can 
do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate.  At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of 
destruction,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper, 
felt  afraid  that  the  royal  prize  might,  after  all,  elude  them ;  and  some 
of  the  cavaliers  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  end  the  affray  at  once 
by  taking  Atahuallpa's  life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was  nearest  his  per- 
son, called  out  with  stentorian  voice,  '  Let  no  one,  who  values  bis 
life,  strike  at  the  Inca  ;'  and,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  shield  him, 
received  a  wound  on  the  hand  from  one  of  his  own  men, — the  only 
wound  received  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  action. 

'  The  struggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever  round  the  royal  litter. 
If  reeled  more  and  more,  and  at  length  several  of  the  nobles  who 
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fiopported  it  having  been  slain,  it  was  overturned,  and  the  Indian 
pnnce  would  have  come  with  violence  to  the  ground,  had  not  his 
faJJ  been  broken  by  the  efforts  of  Pizarro  and  some  other  of  the  cava- 
liers, who  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial  borla  was  in- 
stantly snatched  from  his  temples  by  a  soldier  named  Estete,  and  the 
unhappy  monarch,  strongly  secured,  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring 
building,  where  he  was  carefully  guarded.* — Ih.  p.  381 — 385. 

I'he  number  of  slain  is   differently  reported^  the  accounts 
varying  from  two  to  ten  thousand.     It  was  an  unprovoked  and 
brutal  slaughter,  without  one  redeeming  feature,  and  displays 
in  all  its  naked  atrocity  the  coarse,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel 
ambition  of  the  conqueror.     The  character  of  Pizarro  was  un- 
worthy of  comparison  with  that  of  Cortes,  and  his  deeds  be- 
spoke a  policy  infinitely  more  debased.     We  cannot  dwell  on 
the  lot  of  the  captive,  thus  suddenly  hurled  from  a  despotic 
throne.     It  is  enough  to  record  that  he  offered  to  purchase  his 
freedom  by  filling  the  room  in  which  he  stood,  as  high  as  he 
coold  reach,  with  gold.     His  offer  was  accepted,  and  immense 
qnantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  consequence  brought  to 
the  Spanish  quarters,  the  former  of  which,  when  melted  down, 
was  found  to  be  equivalent,  according  to  the  then  value  of 
money  to  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling. 
Such  a  ransom  was  worthy  of  a  monarch.     It  had  been  col- 
lected in  reliance   on  the   good   faith   of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Atahuallpa,  now  requested  the  fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
contract.     In  this,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.   While  he  lived,  he  was  a  rallying  point  to  the  Peruvians, 
and  the  robbers  who  had  been  base  enough  to  slaughter  his 
subjects,  and  to  seize  his  person,  were  apprehensive  of  his  ven- 
geance if  ever  he  were  trusted  at  large.    In  the  course  on  which 
they  had  resolved,  his  incarceration  or  death  was  needful,  and 
the  men  who  had  proceeded  so  far  were  not  likely  to  be  scru- 
pulous on  this  point.     Reports  of  his  being  in  communication 
with  his  subjects  with  a  view  to  his  own  rescue  were  easily 
raised,  and  these  were  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.     So  it  has  ever  been  with  un- 
scrupulous power.     When  the  death  of  a  victim  is  resolved  on, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  to  his  murder  the  semblance  of 
necessity,  and  of  legal  decorum.     In  the  present  case  it  was 
resolved  to  slay  the  Inca,  and  the  monstrous  course  was  adopted 
of  constituting  a  court  over  which  the  two  captains,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  presided. 

'The  charges  preferred  against  the  Inca,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
interrogatories,  were  twelve  in  number.  The  most  important  were, 
that  he  had  usurped  the  crown  and  assassinated  his  brother  Huascar ; 
that  he  had  squandered  the  public  revenues  since  the  conquest  of 
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the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  lavished  them  on  his  kindred  an^ 
his  minions  ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  idolatry  and  of  adulterous  prac 
tices,  indulging  openly  in  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  finally,  that  he  had 
attempted  to  excite   an  insurrection    against  the    Spaniards.'  —  lb, 
p.  438. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  royal  prisoner  was  found 
guilty,  but  it  required  the  sanguinary  temper  of  the  worst  class 
of  Spaniards  to  sentence  him  to  be  burnt  alive  that  very 
day.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact,  and  the  men  who  held  him 
in  their  hands  were  capable  of  perpetrating  the  enormity. 
When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  Inca  he  was  for  a 
moment  unmanned  and  burst  into  tears,  but  finding  that  his 
conquerors  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose,  he  '  re- 
covered his  habitual  self-possession,  and  from  that  moment  sub- 
mitted himself  to  his  fate  with  the  courage  of  aa  Indian  warrior.' 
His  sentence  was  ultimately  changed  from  burning  to  strangula- 
tion, on  condition  of  his  abjuring  paganism,  and  submitting  to 
the  baptismal  ceremony.  He  affected  compliance,  and  died, 
therefore,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  orthodox  of  that  day, 
in  reconciliation  with  the  church.  Mr.  Prescott's  reflections 
on  this  event  accurately  depict  its  character,  and  assign  to 
Pizarro  only  his  just  measure  of  blame.     He  says : — 

'The  treatment  of  A  tahuall  pa,  from  first  to  last,  forms  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  Spanish  colonial  history.  There 
may  have  been  massacres  perpetrated  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and 
executions  accompanied  with  a  greater,  refinement  of  cruelty.  But 
the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  conquest  afford  no  such  example  of 
cold-hearted  and  systematic  persecution,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of 
one  whose  whole  deportment  had  been  that  of  a  friend  and  a  bene- 
factor. 

'  From  the  hour  that  Pizarro  and  his  followers  had  entered  within 
the  sphere  of  Atahuallpa's  influence,  the  hand  of  friendship  had 
been  extended  to  them  by  the  natives.  Their  first  act,  on  crossing 
the  mountains,  was  to  kidnap  the  monarch  and  massacre  his  people. 
The  seizure  of  his  person  might  be  vindicated,  by  those  who  con- 
sidered the  end  as  justifying  the  means,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  secure  the  triumphs  of  the  cross.  But  no  such 
apology  can  be  urged  for  the  massacre  of  the  unarmed  and  helpless 
population, — as  wanton  as  it  was  wicked. 

*  The  long  confinement  of  the  Inca  had  been  used  by  the  con- 
querors to  wring  from  him  his  treasures  with  the  hard  gripe  of  ava- 
rice. During  the  whole  of  this  dismal  period,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  singular  generosity  and  good  faith.  He  had  opened  a 
free  passage  to  the  Spaniards  through  every  part  of  his  empire ;  and 
had  furnished  every  facility  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  When 
these  were  accomplished,  and  be  remained  an  encumbrance  on  their 
hands,  notwithstanding  their  engagement,  expressed  or  implied,  to 
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release  him,— and  Pizarro,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  formal  act,  ac- 
quitted bis  captive  of  any  further  obligation  on  the  score  of  the 
ransom, — he  was  arraigned  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and,  under  pre- 
tences equally  false  and  frivolous,  was  condemned  to  an  excruciat- 
ing death.  From  first  to  last,  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
towards  their  unhappy  victim  is  stamped  with  barbarity  and  fraud. 

'It  is  not  easy  to  acquit  Pizarro  of  being  in  a  great  degree  respon- 
sible for  this  policy.  His  partisans  have  laboured  to  shew,  that  it 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  in  the  death 
of  the  Inca,  especially,  he  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  importunities  of 
others.  But  weak  as  is  this  apology,  the  historian  who  has  the 
means  of  comparing  the  various  testimony  of  the  period,  will  come  to 
a  different  conclusion.  To  him  it  will  appear  that  Pizarro  had  pro- 
bably long  felt  the  removal  of  Atahuallpa  as  essentia]  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  He  foresaw  the  odium  that  would  be  incurred 
by  the  death  of  his  royal  captive  without  sufficient  grounds;  while 
be  laboured  to  establish  these,  he  still  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed,  and  preferred  to  perpetrate  it  in  obedience  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  others,  rather  than  his  own.  Like  many  an  unprincipled 
politician,  he  wished  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a  bad  act,  and  let  others 
take  the  blame  of  it.'— Ji^.  448,  449. 

The  death  of  Atahuallpa  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire. There  was  no  rallying  point  left  around  which  the  loyal 
could  gather,  and  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  had  little  else  to  do 
than  to  gather  their  spoils,  and  quarrel  amongst  themselves. 
The  latter  they  did  in  perfection,  and  Mr.  Prescott  has  wisely 
continued  his  History  until  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Pedro  de  la  Gasca.  We  have  preferred  dwelling  at  large  on 
the  early  portion  of  the  history  to  giving  a  bare  sketch  of  the 
entire  narrative.  It  is  not  needful,  however,  that  we  should 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  whole.  No  intelligent  reader  will 
be  content  to  stop  short  of  the  close  of  the  work.  Its  interest 
is  sustained  throughout,  and  the  latter  chapters  read  a  melan- 
choly but  instructive  lesson.  Vice  cannot  be  practised  with 
impunity.  It  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  and  its  per- 
petrators are  commonly  the  means  of  inflicting  it  on  each  other. 
A  civil  war  speedily  ensued  between  the  two  captains,  in  which 
Pizarro  being  the  victor,  Almagro  was  beheaded.  Juan  Pizarro, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  the  former,  was  slain  in  attacking  an 
Indian  citadel;  Hernando,  another  brother,  who  returned  to 
Spain  to  justify  the  execution  of  Almagro,  was  imprisoned  for 
twenty  years ;  and  Gonzalo,  a  third  brother,  was  beheaded  for 
rebellion  against  the  supremacy  of  Spain.  Francisco  Pizarro, 
himself,  did  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  great  crimes. 
His  treatment  of  Almagro^  and  especially  his  violent  death, 
were  never  forgiven  him.  For  a  time  he  was  safe,  but  '  the 
men  of  CfaiU'  as  Almagro's  party  was  designated,  nursed  their 
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vengeance  till  the  fitting  hour.  That  hour  at  length  arrived, 
and  the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  Pizarro's  death, 
must  close  our  extracts,  as  well  as  our  notice,  of  these  deeply 
interesting  volumes.  The  assassination  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  June,  1541. 

'  Meanwhile/  says  Mr.  Prescott,  '  the  Marquess,  learning  the 
nature  of  the  tumult,  called  out  to  Francisco  de  Chaves,  an  officer 
high  in  his  confidence,  and  who  was  in  the  outer  apartment  opening 
on  the  staircase,  to  secure  the  door,  while  he  and  his  brother  Alcan- 
tara buckled  on  their  armour.  Had  this  order,  coolly  given,  been 
as  coolly  obeyed,  it  would  have  saved  them  all,  since  the  entrance 
could  easily  have  been  maintained  against  a  much  larger  force,  till 
the  report  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  fled  had  brought  support  to 
Pizarro.  But  unfortunately,  Chaves,  disobeying  his  commander, 
half  opened  the  door,  and  attempted  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  the 
conspirators.  The  latter  had  now  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  cut  short  the  debate  by  running  Chaves  through  the  body,  and 
tumbling  his  corpse  down  into  the  area  below.  For  a  moment  they 
were  kept  at  bay  by  the  attendants  of  the  slaughtered  cavalier ;  but 
these,  too,  were  quickly  despatched,  and  Rada  and  his  companions, 
entering  the  apartment,  hurried  across  it,  shouting  out,  "  Where  is 
the  Marquess?     Death  to  the  tyrant !' 

'  Martinez  de  Alcantara,  who,  in  the  adjoining  room,  was  assisting 
his  brother  to  buckle  on  his  mail,  no  sooner  saw  that  the  entrance  to 
the  antechamber  had  been  gained,  than  he  sprang  to  the  doorway  of 
the  apartment,  and,  assisted  by  two  young  men,  pages  of  Pizarro, 
and  bv  one  or  two  cavaliers  in  attendance,  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  approach  of  the  assailants.  A  desperate  struggle  now  ensued. 
Blows  were  given  on  both  sides,  some  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  two 
of  the  conspirators  were  slain,  while  Alcantara  and  his  brave  com* 
panions  were  repeatedly  wounded. 

'  At  length  Pizarro,  unable,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  to  adjust 
the  fastenings  of  his  cuirass,  threw  it  away,  and,  enveloping  one  arm 
in  his  cloak,  with  the  other  seized  his  sword,  and  sprang  to  his  bro- 
ther's assistance.  It  was  too  late ;  for  Alcantara  was  already  stagger- 
ing under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  Pizarro 
threw  himself  on  his  invaders,  like  a  lion  roused  in  bis  lair,  and  dealt 
his  blows  with  as  much  rapidity  and  force,  as  if  age  had  no  power  to 
stiffen  his  limbs.  '  What  ho  !'  he  cried,  '  traitors  !  have  you  come 
to  kill  me  in  my  own  house  V  The  conspirators  drew  back  for  a 
moment,  as  two  of  their  body  fell  under  Pizarro's  sword ;  but  they 
quickly  rallied,  and,  from  their  superior  numbers,  fought  at  gpreat 
advantage  by  relieving  one  another  in  the  assault.  Still  the  passage 
was  narrow,  and  the  struggle  lasted  for  some  minutes,  till  both  of 
Pizarro's  pages  were  stretched  by  his  side,  when  Rada,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  culled  out,  '  Why  are  we  so  long  about  it  ?  Down  with 
the  tyrant !'  and  taking  one  of  his  companions,  Narvaez,  in  his  arms, 
be  thrust  him  against  the  Marquess.    Pizarro,  instanUy  grappling 
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with  his  opponent,  ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  But  at  that 
moinent  he  received  a  wound  in  the  throat,  and  reeling,  he  sank  on 
the  floor,  while  the  swords  of  Rada  and  several  of  the  conspirators 
were  plunged  into  his  body.  '  Jesu !'  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
and,  tracing  a  cross  with  bis  finger  on  the  bloody  floor,  he  bent  down 
his  head  to  kiss  it,  when  a  stroke,  more  friendly  than  the  rest,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence. — Vol.  ii.  p.  166 — 168. 


Art.  III. — A  Church  without  a  Prelate.  The  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,  popular  in  its  Government,  and  simple  in  its  Worship.  By 
Lyman  Coleman,  Author  of  *  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.' 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  London  ;  Thomas  Ward 
and  Co.     Large  8vo.     pp.  120. 

The  volume  before  us  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  stands  in 
no  need  of  commendation.  It  has  lain  so  long^  indeed^  on  our 
table,  fttdld  culpd  nostrd,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  look  at 
it.  And  one  consequence  is,  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  re- 
mark on  its  subject  than  on  itself.  Its  history  we  must  give, 
however,  in  its  own  words : — 

'  In  the  year  1841,  the  author  published,  with  no  sectarian  de- 
signs, a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  com- 
pilation from  various  German  works,  having  Augusti's  compend  for 
Its  basis.  This  unpretending  volume,  however,  aroused  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  certain  Presbyter  in  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  initials  of 
H.  W  D.,  whose  practised  eye  and  professional  skill,  detected,  as 
he  seemed  to  think,  a  dangerous  infection  covertly  propagated  by 
the  circulation  of  the  book.  The  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  public 
warned  of  their  danger  by  a  review,  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and 
decency  with  which  it  was  written,  and,  most  of  all,  for  its  random 
assertions,  contradicting  with  an  assurance  seldom  equalled,  the 
plainest  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Finding  this  review  every 
where  circulated,  with  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  it  was  written, 
the  author  of  the  work  in  question  ventured  upon  a  brief  reply.  This 
gave  a  direction  to  his  studies  which  he  had  never  contemplated; 
and  which,  with  increasing  diligence  and  interest  he  has  continued  to 
pursue  till  the  present  time.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  is — the 
following  work.' 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  read  Coleman's  'Primitive 
Church,'  will  form  an  idea  of  its  contents  by  the  titles  of  its 
chapters :  I.  Summary  view. — II.  The  primitive  churches  formed 
after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. — HI.  Independence 
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of  the  primitive  churches. — IV.  Elections  by  the  churches. — 
V.  Discipline  by  the  churches. — VI.  Equality  and  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters. — VII.  Rise  of  episcopacy. — VIII.  The 
diocesan  government.  —  IX.  The  metropolitan  government. — 
X.  The  patriarchal  and  papal  government. — XI.  Prayers  of  the 
primitive  church. — XII.  Psalmody  of  the  primitive  church. — 
XIII. — Homilies  in  the  primitive  church. — XIV.  The  benedic- 
tion. These  topics  are  treated  ably  and  learnedly  ;  and  if  the 
reader  does  not  always  agree  with  the  author^s  conclusion s>  he 
v^ill  seldom  complain  that  he  is  not  furnished  with  materials  on 
which  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own. 

The  main  question,  so  far  as  church  government  is  concerned, 
between  episcopaUans  and  ourselves,  is  purely  historical.  It 
being  granted  on  both  sides  that  there  were  office  bearers  in  the 
primitive  church  named  'E7rtV«o7rot,  or  bishops,  were  these  bishops 
congregational  or  diocesan — the  overseers  of  single  congrega- 
tions, or  of  a  number  of  congregations  formed  into  a  diocese  ? 
If  they  were  diocesan,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  were  hyper- 
presbyterial,  of  an  order  superior  to  that  of  presbyter  or  elder  : 
if  they  were  congregational,  were  they  still  hyper-presbyterial  ? 
These  questions  being  answered,  another  remains  to  be  asked  : 
whatever  was  the  extent  of  the  primitive  bishop's  jurisdiction, 
whether  congregational  or  diocesan,  what  were  his  powers  and 
functions  ?  was  his  office  invested  with  those  mysterious  prero- 
gatives which  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many  centuries,  claimed 
by  the  partisans  of  a  corrupted  faith?  or  was  the  nature  of  its 
functions  of  a  simpler  and  more  spiritual  character  ?  On  this 
question  we  do  not  enter  at  present,  and  only  remark  that  even 
if  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  primitive  bishop  was  diocesan,  it 
will  require  a  fresh  demonstration  to  prove  that  he  was  possessed 
of  those  fearful  virtues,  which,  if  real,  make  the  so-called  catho- 
lic bishop  a  very  God,  whose  power  over  human  destiny  is  not 
too  strongly  stated  in  the  words  appropriated  by  the  Most  High, 
'  I  kill  and  make  alive.' 

The  first,  and  main  question,  we  have  said,  is  purely  histori- 
cal ;  and  to  determine  it  we  must  go  to  the  most  ancient  records 
which  throw  any  light  upon  it ;  and  these  are  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  certain  experimenta  cruets  to 
which  the  inquiry  may  be  subjected,  such  as — 1.  Were  there  ever 
more  than  one  bishop  over  the  same  church  ?  If  there  were,  the 
episcopal  theory  is  destroyed,  whether  a  church  consisted  of  one 
congregation  or  of  several.  (SeePhil.  i.  1 — 2.)  What  constituted 
a  church  in  primitive  times  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  church 
consisted  uf  one  assembly,  the  episcopal  theory  is  destroyed.  If 
we  should  still  admit  the  existence  of  three  separate  orders, 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  the  bishop  must  have  been  con- 
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gregational^  not  diocesan.  8.  Were  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
of  the  New  Testament  the  same  order,  or  different  orders  of 
ministers  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bishops  were  presby- 
ters, and  the  presbyters  bishops,  or  that  the  titles  were  inter- 
changeable, the  episcopal  theory  wiU  fall.  (See  Acts  xx.  17,  18; 
Titus  i.  5,  7.)  Let  the  reader  examine  every  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  bears  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
answer  these  questions,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  he  will  find,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  that  the 
primitive  episcopate  and  the  primitive  eldership  were  identical, 
the  episcopate  not  being  hyper-presbyterial ;  and  that  the  office- 
bearer— sometimes  designated  bishop,  sometimes  presbyter — 
was  congregational,  not  diocesan.  We  leave  the  reader  to  prose- 
cute the  investigation  we  have  suggested,  for  himself. 

The  supporters  of  diocesan  episcopacy  think  they  find  the 
prototypes  of  their  bishop  at  least  in  Timothy  and  Titus.  We 
shall  not  discuss  this  point  with  them  at  present.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  have  met  with  any  thing  upon  it  superior  in 
cogency  and  conclusiveness  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  in  his  ^  Anglo-Catholicism.'  Mr.  Coleman  dis- 
cusses it  ably  likewise,  as  did  Campbell,  whose  lectures  on 
ecclesiastical  history  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  everybody's  hands. 
'AH  that  can  be  gathered  out  of  holy  writ  concerning  Timothy,* 
says  John  Milton,  'is  that  he  was  either  an  apostle,  or  an 
apostle's  extraordinary  vicegerent,  not  confined  to  the  charge  of 
any  place.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Titus  (as  those  words 
import  in  the  fifth  verse),  that  he  was  for  that  cause  left  in 
Crete,  that  he  might  supply,  or  proceed  to  set  in  order  that 
which  St.  Paul,  in  apostolic  manner,  had  begun,  for  which  he 
had  his  particular  commission,  as  those  words  sound,  '  As  I  had 
appointed  thee.'  So  that  what  he  did  in  Crete  cannot  so  much 
be  thought  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  function,  as  the  direction 
of  an  inspired  mouth.  No  less  mav  be  gathered  from  2  Cor. 
viii.  23.'* 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  in  this  article  to  two  branches 
of  the  argument :  the  instructions  of  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
bishop's  office  and  qualifications,  and  'the  angels  of  the  churches' 
in  Asia.  The  former  we  have  in  Timothy  iii.  1,  7,  and  Titus  i. 
5 — 9.  The  passages  are  well  known.  We  submit  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  them  : — 

1.  There  is  nothing  said  of  the  bishop  in  these  verses,  nothing 
ascribed  to  him  or  required  of  him,  which  is  not  common  to  all 
pastors  or  presbyters.  The  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  the 
aptitude  to  teach,  and  capacity  to  rule,  which  the  apostle  de* 

^  '  Animad versions  opon  the  Remonstrant's  Defence  against  Smectjm* 
nuns.' 

VOL.  XXII.  E  ;     ';  "" 
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c  lares  to  be  necessary  to  fitness  for  the  bishop's  oflSce,  are  else- 
where required  of  the  presbyter.  (Acts  xx.  28 ;  Titus  i.  6 ;  1 
Pet.  V.  1 — 3.)  In  the  diocesan  theory  there  are  certain  functions 
and  powers  peculiar  to  the  bishop^  with  which  the  presbyter 
dav*es  not  iiiteiiQeddle^  but  of  these  it  is  manifest  that  Paul 
knew  nothing. 

2.  In  one  of  these  passages  the  identity  of  the  o£Boe  of  bishop 
and  presbyter  is  distinctly  marked.  Titus  i.  5,  6,  7.  '  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as 
I  had  appointed  thee.  [What  sort  of  elders?]  If  any  be  blame- 
less^ the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not 
accused  of  riot  or  unruly.  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,'  &c. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  commentator  who  has  hazarded  another 
exposition  of  this  passage  than  the  common  one,  that  the  elder 
and  bishop  were  the  same  party.  Titus  is  instructed  to  be 
careful  what  sort  of  men  he  ordained  as  elders,  '  for  a  bishop 
must  be  blameless/  The  merest  tyro  can  see  an  absurdity  in 
the  argument,  if  the  bishop  and  elder  are  not  one.  The  titles 
are  used  interchangeably,  and  the  very  illustration  of  a  bishop's 
fitness  to  rule,  which  the  apostle  draws  from  the  government  of 
a  family,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he  here  employs  in  reference 
to  an  elder.  '  Locus  hie  abunde  docet,  nullum  esse  presbyteri 
et  episcopi  discrimen,  quia  nunc  secundo  nomine  promiscue  ap- 
pellat  quos  prius  vocavit  presbyteros.' — Calvin  in  loco. 

3.  Paul  describes  in  these  passages  only  two  classes  of  ofBce- 
bearers :  bishops  and  deacons.  '  If  by  bishops,'  to  use  the  words 
of  Campbell,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  '  he  meant  what  in  modem 
style  is  so  denominated,  those  who  have  the  charge  of  many 
presbyters,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  should  not  think  it  of  im- 
portance to  give  any  directions  about  the  qualifications  of  presby- 
ters, who  had  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  flock ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  deacons,  though  their  order  has  ever  been  aliowed  to 
be  inferior  to  the  other.  And  if  (as  even  some  friends  of  episco- 
pacy have  admitted)  he  here  means  by  bishops  only  presbyters; 
that  an  office  of  so  great  importance  as  the  bishop's  (if  it  was 
a  different,  and  superior  office),  should  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked, is  no  less  surprising.'  It  is  no  exception  to  this  argu- 
ment that  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  there  is  no  reference  .even  to 
deacons,  the  existence  of  whose  office  is  nevertheless  admitted. 
The  work  and  commission  of  Timothy  were  general ;  the  work 
and  commission  of  Titus  were  limited  and  specific;  hence  the 
difference  in  their  instructions.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter. 
Paul  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3)  to  resist  the  inroads 
of  false  teachers,  but  with  a  general  commission  to  supply  the 
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apostle's  place,  and  he  now  sends  him  instructions  how  to  exe- 
cute it.  (1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15.)  'These  things  write  I  unto  thee, 
hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly.  But  if  I  tarry  long,  that 
thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the 
house  of  Grod  ;'  to  conduct  thyself  in  reference  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  house,  the  church  of  God.  The  apostle  thus 
designed  to  furnish  Timothy  with  instructions  for  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  church  in  his  absence.  Among  the  instructions 
which  he  sends  him,  we  find  this,  '  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man.'  And  that  he  might  know  on  whom  to  '  lay  hands,'  whose 
appointment  to  office  he  ought  to  sanction  by  ordination,  he  in- 
forms him  of  the  befitting  character  of  bishops  and  deacons,  an 
ample  proof  that  these  were  the  only  two  orders  existing  at 
Ephesus,  and  throughout  that  Asia  to  which  Ephesus  had  been 
a  centre  of  light  during  Paul's  personal  ministry.  Let  us  turn 
DOW  to  Titus.  His  commission  was  more  limited.  '  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  (marg.  '  left  undone,')  and  ordain  elders 
in  every  city.'  *Ew»dtdp^o»  means  to '  arrange  further,'  or  '  to  set 
further  to  rights.'  'Toctt*  in  compositione  quibusdam  verbis 
prsevia^  significat  (ut  hoc  loco)  post  alium  venire,  et  in  opere 
ejus  immutare  quid,  aut  ei  supplementum  addere.'  (Pricaeus  in 
loco :  Critici  Sacri.)  Erasmus  says,  *  Sentit  autem  se  prius  cor- 
rexisse  qusedam :  eadem  nondum  ad  plenum  correcta  jubet  k 
Tito  corrigi,'  or  '  supercorrigi,'  as  he  explains  it.  (In  loco.) 
*  Testantur  sequentia,  in  Creta  nihil  defuisse  prseter  constitu- 
tionem  presbyterorem ;  ergo  sic  vertam. — Hujus  rei  gratia,  reli- 
qui  te  in  Creta,  ut  quae  reliqua  sunt  conficias.'  (Scultetus  in 
loco:  Critici  Sacri.)  All  difficulty  thus  vanishes.  Titus  was 
left  to  ordain  elders  or  bishops  throughout  its  cities,  the  only 
thing  left  undone  by  his  great  master ;  and  with  this  specific 
work  in  hand  it  was  enough  to  send  him  an  authoritative  de- 
claration of  presbyterial  or  episcopal  qualifications. 

4.  That  the  bishops  (or  elders)  in  reference  to  whom  Paul 
instructed  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  diocesan,  but  congre- 
gational, is  manifest  from  their  number.  There  were  several 
bishops  in  Ephesus.  (Acts  xx.  17.  'M.)  As  to  Crete^  the  whole 
island  would  not  have  formed  too  large  a  diocese,  and  yet  we 
find  that  all  its  cities  (that  is  all  in  which  there  were  Christian 
churches)  were  to  be  favoured,  each  of  them,*  with  the  presence 
certainly  of  one  bishop,  and,  according  to  the  general  interpreta- 

•  '  Kara  iroXiv— in  civitate,  sive  per  civitatem,  t.  e,  in  singulis  civitati- 
bat,  sive  oppidatim.  Haec  insula  quondam  dicta  est  UarofiwoXic,  quod  cen- 
tum habuerit  oppida.'  Erasmus  in  loco. 
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tion,of  a  plurality  of  bishops.f  '  In  the  island  of  Crete/  says  Camp- 
bell, Lecture  V.,  '  there  were  no  fewer,  according  to  the  earliest 
accounts  and  catalogues  extant,  than  eleven  bishops/  And  had 
the  hundred  cities  for  which  it  was  famous  been  the  seats  of 
Christian  churches,  the  apostle's  instructions  would  have  re- 
quired the  ordination  of  at  least  one  hundred  bishops.  The 
subdivision  of  Crete — one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  and 
eighteen  to  thirty  broad — into  a  hundred  dioceses  would  scarcely 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  modern  prelacy. 

The  famous  Commentary  of  Jerome  on  one  of  the  passages 
we  have  just  examined  deserves  to  be  still  better  known  than  it 
is.  The  original  is  before  us,  but  it  is  enough  to  quote  Dr. 
Mason's  translation  as  given  by  Coleman.  '  That  thou  shouldest 
ordain  presbyters  in  every  city,  as  I  have  appointed  thee.' 
Titus  i.  5. 

'  What  sort  of  Presbyters,'  says  Jerome,  '  ought  to  be  ordarned  he 
shows  afterwards.  *  If  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,' 
&c.,  and  then  adds,  '  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward 
of  God,'  &c.  A  Presbyter,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  a  bishop;  and 
before  there  were,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  parties  in  religion ; 
and  it  was  said  among  different  people,  '  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,'  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  joint 
counsel  of  the  Presbyters.  But  afterwards,  when  every  one  accounted 
those  whom  he  baptised  as  belonging  to  himself  and  not  to  Christ, 
it  was  decreed  throughout  the  whole  world  that  one  chosen  from 
among  the  Presbyters,  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the 
whole  care  of  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him,  and  the  seeds 
of  schism  taken  away. 

'  Should  any  one  think  that  this  is  only  my  own  private  opinion, 
and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  let  him  read  the  words  of  the 
apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  '  Paul  and  Timotheus  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are 
at  Philippi  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'  Philippi  is  a  single  city 
of  Macedonia,  and  certainly  in  one  city  there  could  not  be  several 
bishops  as  they  are  now  styled  ;  but  as  they  at  that  time  called  the 
very  same  persons  bishops  whom  they  called  presbyters,  the  apostle 
has  spoken  without  distinction  of  bishops  as  presbyters. 

'  Should  this  matter  yet  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be 
proved  by  an  additional  testimony,  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  when  Paul  had  come  to  Miletum  he  sent  to  Ephesus 
and  called  the  presbyters  of  that  church,  and  among  other  things 
said  to  them,  '  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  bishops.'     Take  particular  notice 

t  *  As  every  city  is  mentioned,  the  plurality  of  bishops  may  refer  to  the 
plurality  of  charches.* — Bennett's  'Theology  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church,'  p.  223. 
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that,  calliDg  the  presbyters  of  the  single  city  of  Ephesus,  he  after- 
wards names  the  same  persons  bishops.' 

After  further  quotations  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  from  Peter,  he  proceeds : — 

'  Our  intention  in  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  among  the  an- 
cients, presbyters  and  bishops  were  the  very  same.  But  that,  by  little 
and  little,  that  the  plants  of  dissension  might  be  plucked  up,  ihe 
whole  concern  was  devolved  on  an  individual.  As  the  presby- 
ters, therefore,  know  that  they  are  subjected  by  the  custom  of  the 
church  to  Him  who  is  set  over  them,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that 
they  are  greater  than  presbyters  more  by  custom  than  by  any  real 
appointment  of  Christ.' 

This  passage  deserves  examination.  We  remark  upon  it — 1. 
Jerome  bears  express  testimony  to  the  original  identity  of  the 
office  of  bishop  and  presbyter.  2.  He  distinctly  denies  the 
Divine  right  of  the  hyper-presbyterial  episcopacy  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  day,  the  fourth  century — ^it  was  the  product  of  cus- 
tom, not  of  a  Divine  appointment.  3.  According  to  this  father, 
the  growth  of  diocesan  episcopacy  was  gradual.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  would  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  creation  of  a  hyper-presbyterial  episcopate  was 
the  result  of  a  universal  decree  or  decision  by  the  churches. 
But  Jerome  speaks  more  carefully  afterwards  of  its  having  been 
by  degrees — *by  little  and  little'— ^aw/a/iwi.  The  new  order 
was  the  growth  of  circumstances  and  that  very  gradually.  Long 
after  some  churches  were  ruled  by  a  bishop  superior  to  the  pres- 
byters, other  churches  retained  the  primitive  order  of  equality. 
4.  The  statement  of  Jerome  as  to  the  cause  and  design  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  defective.  That 
its  origin  was  connected  with  dissensions  in  many  cases  we 
readily  grant,  but  we  question  the  nature  of  the  connection.  So 
far  from  there  being  any  such  benevolent  and  far-seeing  design 
as  the  prevention,  or  cure,  of  the  evils  which  our  author  speci- 
fies, the  new  episcopate  was  the  fruit  of  these  evils.  While  the 
virtues  of  some  men  might  contribute  to  their  undue  exaltation 
above  their  equals,  ambition  had  more  to  do  with  it  in  general 
than  virtue,  and  ambition  found  its  convenient  opportunities  in 
seasons  of  dissension.  Instead  of  being  fitted  to  check  the  am- 
bition of  ecclesiastics,  the  new  order  erected  a  throne  for  them 
to  climb  to ;  it  has  been  throughout  many  ages  a  stimulus  to 
the  worst  passions  of  rivalship,  and  the  very  end  of  ecclesiastical 
being.  5.  We  cannot  sympathise  with  the  complacency  with 
which  Jerome  speaks  of  the  new  order.  True,  he  admonishes 
the  bishops  of  his  time  that  their  status  was  not  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment.    But  he  looks  on  it  with  complacency  as  the  grand 
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correction  of  division  and  dissension.  The  rod  of  iron,  we  allow 
at  once,  produces  peace  where  reason,- and  justice,  and  gentle- 
ness, fail.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton  in  reference  to  an- 
other matter,  ^  with  as  good  a  plea  might  the  dead  palsy  boast 
to  a  man,  ^  It  is  I  that  free  you  from  stitches  and  pains,  and  the 
troublesome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat,  of  wounds  and  strokes :  if 
I  were  gone  all  these  would  molest  yon/ '  Paul,  it  is  evident, 
was  lacking  in  the  better  wisdom  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
lived  in  the  inexperienced  infancy  of  Christianity.  There  were 
dissensions  in  his  time — some  said  even  then,  '  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas ;'  but  he  had  not  the  pru- 
dence to  forge  a  rod  of  iron,  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  a  bishop 
to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage.  His  remedies  were  of  another 
kind.  Clement,  pastor,  or  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  in 
Rome,  was  so  short-sighted  as  to  follow  Paul's  example  in  his 
mode  of  quelling  the  turbulence  of  the  church  in  Corinth, 
seventy  years  after  Paul  had  written  to  them.  The  discovery  of 
the  sovereign  remedy  of  the  episcopate  was  reserved  for  later 
and  wiser  men.  While  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
with  which  Jerome  regarded  hyper-presbyterial  episcopacy,  we 
fall  back  on  his  testimony  to  the  facts  that  the  original  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  identical,  and  that  the  subsequent  supe- 
riority of  the  one  to  the  other  was  destitute  of  Divine  sanction. 
His  witness  is  true. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  whether  diocesan  episcopacy,  or  even 
hyper-presbyterial  congregational  episcopacy,  derives  any  sup- 
port from  the  designation  '  angel  of  the  church,'  employed  in 
the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia.  According  to  the 
high  episcopal  theory,  *  the  angels  of  these  churches  were  the 
bishops  to  whom  alone  were  entrusted  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  their  aflFairs.'  '  On  this  it  is  enough  to  remark, — First, 
that  as  the  whole  evidence  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
goes  to  show  that  no  such  officer  as  a  bishop,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  existed  in  the  early  churches,  it  is  altogether 
incompetent  for  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  such  an  office  in 
order  to  explain  an  obscure  and  difficult  expression  in  this  one 
instance ;  and  secondly,  it  is  clear  both  from  the  tenor  of  the 
epistles  themselves,  and  especially  from  the  command  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  churches,  the  €Kkkfiiriai,  or  assem- 
blies of  the  brethren  (Rev.  i.  11),  a  fact  which  is  quite  incom- 
patible  with  the  high  episcopal  theory ;  for  where  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  diocesan  is  supposed,  all  popular  influence  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  aflairs  is  put  out  of  the  question.'  *  We  add  a 
third  remark  : — Even  should  we  allow  that  the  '  angel  of  the 

*  Alexander's  'Anglo-Catholicism/  Appendix,  p.  410. 
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church'  was  the  desigiiatioii  of  an  office  superior  to  that  of  the 
elders  or  ordinary  pastors,  that  office,  call  it  the  episcopate  or 
aught  else  you  please,  was  not  diocesan,  but  congregational.  In 
each  of  the  seven  cities  named  in  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  an 
fiuckrfina,  and  ovcr  each  ecclesia  there  was  an  angel.  The  juris- 
diction of  that  angel,  then,  be  its  nature  what  it  migh^  was 
limited  to  a  single  congregation,  not  extended  over  a  province. 

It  remains  to  be  determined  who  or  what  was  the  angel  of 
the  church.  We  cannot  accept  the  interpretation  which  makes 
it  to  mean  the  consistory  of  elders  in  each  congregation,  viewed 
as  one  body  and  so  personified.  Nor  can  we  maintain  that  at 
the  time  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  a  plurality  of  pastors  had 
ceased  in  the  churches,  ^  that  there  was  now  in  each  of  these 
societies  only  one  pastor,  and  that  to  him  the  letter  intended 
for  his  church  was  addressed,  that  he  might  lay  it  before  them, 
and  as  in  duty  bound  urge  its  contents  on  their  notice.'  We 
are  still  more  opposed  to  the  theory  which  supposes  that  the 
word  '  angel'  is  used  as  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  whole 
church.  This  theory,  though  called  the  ultra-congregatiooalist, 
is  revived  by  Neander.  In  his  introduction  to  Colemau's  work, 
an  essay  in  which  the  defects  of  the  German  mind  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  its  excellencies,  Neander  says,  'In  this  phrase- 
ology I  recognise  a  symbolical  application  of  the  idea  of  guar- 
dian angels,  similar  to  that  of  the  Perver  of  the  Parsees,  as  a 
symbolical  representation  and  image  of  the  whole  church.  Such 
a  figurative  representation  corresponds  well  with  the  poetical 
and  symbolical  character  of  the  book  throughout.  It  is  also 
expressly  said,  that  the  address  is  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
churches.'  The  theory  which  explains  the  '  angel  of  the  church' 
by  a  reference  to  the  known  office-bearer  who  bore  that  title 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  regarded  by  Neander  as  ^arbitrary,' 
but  we  venture,  notwithstanding  the  great  authority  of  his 
name,  to  call  his  own  rather  *  arbitrary'  and  fanciful. 

Let  us  inquire.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  prophets  and 
priests  sometimes  called  messengers  or  '  angels.'  See  Hag- 
gai,  i.  13,  and  Malachi,  ii.  7.  In  the  Jewish  synagogue  there 
was  an  officer  designated  n«3  ir^  which  means  the  representative 
or  delegate  of  the  church,  and  might  be  rendered  without  im- 
propriety '  the  angel  of  the  church.'  '  The  office  of  the  indi- 
vidual thus  named  was  to  superintend  and  conduct  the  worship 
of  the  synagogue.'  He  was  a  Trpoctrrws  (superintendent),  or  an 
(matcoTTos  (bishop  or  overseer),  and  also  a  dtdatrKaXos  (a  teacher  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree').     Now  Neander  not  only  admits,  but 

*  ,*. 4f  *"  interpretation  of  this  Hebrew  phrase/  says  Coleman,  *  the 
English  reader  may  read,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  the  ruler  of  tlie  svna- 
goffue.'—^,  38,  note.  ^ 
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argues  that  '  the  earliest  constitution  of  the  church  was  mo- 
delled, for  the  most  part,  after  that  religious  community  with 
which  it  stood  in  closest  connection  and  to  which  it  was  most 
assimilated,  the  Jewish  synagogue/  It  is  not  maintained  that 
the  resemblance  was  in  all  points  exact,  but  that  the  one  was 
formed  on  the  general  platform  of  the  other.  *  The  titles — 
bishop,  pastor,  presbyter,  &c.  (says  Coleman)  were  all  familiar 
to  them  (the  Christians)  as  synonymous  terms,  denoting  the 
same  class  of  oflScers  in  the  synagogue.  Their  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives remained,  iu  substance,  the  same  in  the  Christian 
church  as  in  that  of  the  Jews.'  What  then  could  be  more  na- 
tural (and  not  '  arbitrary')  than  to  designate  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  worship  in  the  Christian  synagogue  by  a  title  already 
familiarly  used  to  designate  the  superintendent  of  the  worship 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue?  The  interpretation  which  would 
treat  this  application  of  the  term  '  angel  of  the  church'  as  ^  ar- 
bitrary,' must  itself  be  reckoned  arbitrary,  and  an  act  of  vio- 
lence to  the  strongest  probability. 

But  was  there  an  oflSce-bearer  in  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  distinct  from  its  bishops  or  presbyters,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  superintend  and  lead  the  Christian  worship? 
There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  proves  that  the  bishop  or  pres- 
byter was  the  only  office-bearer  whose  functions  were  concerned 
with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  community.  *  The  result  is,' 
says  Coleman  (and  we  agree  with  him),  '  that  the  angel  of  the 
churches,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  was 
not  the  representative  of  an  order  or  grade  superior  to  presby- 
ters, but  himself  merely  a  presbyter,  or,  if  you  please,  a  bishop, 
provided  you  mean  by  it  simply  what  the  scriptures  always 
mean, — a  pastor  of  a  church,  the  ordinary  and  only  minister 
divinely  constituted  to  be  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their 
souls.'  (p.  39.)  We  have  only  to  add  that  where  there  was  a 
plurality  of  bishops,  order  required  that  one  should  preside  to 
conduct  the  deliberations  and  worship  of  the  assembly.  And 
he  whose  '  turn '  it  was  to  preside  on  any  occasion,  would  be 
'  the  angel  of  the  church,'  pro  tempore.  Any  communications 
intended  for  the  whole  body  would  be  laid  before  it  naturally 
by  the  president  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  adverting  to  gra- 
tuitous concessions  which  are  sometimes  made  in  connexion 
with  the  point  which  we  have  just  considered,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  primitive  episcopacy  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  period. 
'At  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,'  says  Dr.  Alexander,  whose 
well  reasoned  objections  to  the  high  episcopal  theory  we  have 
already  quoted,  '  i.e.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
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tury  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe  a  vast  number  of  churches, 
.  .  .  .  each  placed  under  the  management  of  a  set  of  officers, 
presided  over  by  one  having  the  title  of  angel  of  the  church, 
or  bishop  of  the  flock.  Whether  this  were  the  earliest  form  of 
these  churches,  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  that  this  was 
the  form  in  which  they  existed  at  the  period  mentioned,  seems 
historically  certain/*  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  our  learned 
friend  quotes  the  following  words  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith  to  Dr.  Lee : — 

'  Id  process  of  time,  and  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  very  likely 
to  occur,  one  of  these  (bishops),  the  most  distinguished  for  talents 
and  energy,  became  the  head--^  perpetual  president  or  moderator. 
The  earliest  indication,  perhaps,  of  this  we  find  in  the  address  of  each 
of  the  apocalyptic  epistles — 'To  the  angel  of/  &c.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  that  district,  the  proconsular  Asia,  that  this  state  of  affairs  was 
developed,  and  became  definitely  established;  and  as  the  Apostle 
John,  in  extreme  old  age,  resided  at  Ephesus,  he  gave  it  his  appro- 
bation, as  a  plan  adapted  to  preclude  ambitious  feelings  or  usurped 
authority/ 

In  penning  this  last  sentence,  the  venerable  writer  had  his 
eye,  no  doubt,  on  the  words  of  Jerome,  on  which  we  have  already 
commented,  and  to  which  we  shall  not  now  recur.  What  Dr. 
Smith  rec\ion^  probable  as  to  the  state  of  the  episcopate  in  the 
end  of  the  apostolic  period.  Dr.  Alexander  reckons  historically 
certain.  After  examining  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
held  in  reference  to  the  angels  of  the  churches,  he  continues  : — 

'  There  remains  only  the  opinion,  that  by  the  angel  of  the  church 
is  designated  the  president  of  the  body  of  pastors,  the  presbuterion, 
throagh  which  the  epiatle  was  sent  to  the  church,  to  be  by  him  laid 
before  them.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  the  most 
obvious  view  of  the  case,  and  of  being  the  only  one  on  which  we 
can  harmonise  the  actual  statements  of  the  passage.  It  has  also 
strongly  in  its  favour  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, after  the  model  of  which  the  first  Christian  churches  were 
unquestionably  formed,  there  was  an  officer  who  bore  the  title  of 
Shdiach  Tsibbor,  t.  e.  angel  or  messenger  of  the  assembly,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  exactly  those  functions  which,  as  we 
learn  from  a  passage  in  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Christian  churches  performed  in  them.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  probability,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  apostolic  age,  there  was  an  officer  appointed  in  each  church,  who 
was  the  president  of  the  ordinary  pastors  and  the  general  bishop  of 
the  body.*  * 

There   seem    to  us  to   be    very  weighty   objections   to   the 
▼icws  which  these  learned  writers  have  formed  of  this  matter. 

•  '  ADglo-Catbdlicism/  p.  5.  t  lb.  Appendix,  pp.  409,  412,  413. 
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And  we  know  of  no  fact  or  passage  which  requires  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ^  angel  of  the  church  '  was  more  than  the  bishop 
or  elder,  when  there  was  only  one,  or  the  bishop  or  elder  who 
presided  pro  tempore,  when  there  was  a  plurality,  and  who  would 
therefore  be  the  proper  channel  through  which  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  church.  When  there  was  a  plurality  of  elders,  order 
required,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  that  one  should  preside 
in  the  assembly  of  the  church,  and  likewise  in  the  meeting  of 
elders ;  and  such  temporary  presidentship  as  was  thus  required 
for  the  purposes  of  order,  accounts  for  the  title,  '  angel  of  the 
church,'  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  the  supposition  of  the 
growth  of  a  permanent  presidentship  or  hyper-presbyterial 
episcopate,  while  it  is  free  from  serious  objections  which  lie 
against  the  latter.  The  difference  between  the  two  may  seem 
trifling,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  involves  the  following  question : 
Knowing  that  within  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  bishop  began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  presby- 
ter as  a  higher  functionary,  had  that  distinction  the  sanction  of 
inspired  authority?  Dr.  Sipith  and  Dr.  Alexander,  according 
to  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  hold  that,  probably  at  least,  it 
had.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  ascribe  to  the  hyper-presbyterial 
bishop  spiritual  functions  and  powers  which  the  presbyter  is 
incompetent  to  exercise.  They  may  consider  the  two  offices 
fundamentally  and  essentially  one.  But  the  concession  which 
they  make  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  make  it  will  warrant  other  inferences  and  con- 
clusions injurious  to  scriptural  church  order.  The  following 
remarks  will  justify  these  observations  : — 

1.  We  call  attention  to  the  sound  principle  of  interpretation 
laid    down   by  Dr.  Alexander  himself,  in  exposing  *  the   high 
episcopalian  view '  of  the  term,  '  angel  of  the  church.'     '  It  is 
altogether  incompetent  for  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  such 
an  office  in  order  to  explain  an  obscure  and  difficult  expression 
in  this  one  instance.'  (p.  410.)     On  this  ground  Dr.  Alexand^   \ 
dissents  from  the  '  high  episcopalian  view '  of  the  bishop's  office,   ' 
but  the  principle  which  he  lays  down  is  equally  at  variance   ' 
with   his  own  view,  that  'in  all  probability   before  the   con-  ^ 
elusion  of  the  apostolic  age,  there  was  an  officer  appointed  in  ; 
each  church,  who  was  the  president  of  the  ordinary  pastors,  and   • 
the  general  bishop  of  the  body.'     This  is  a  mere  assumption.  ^^ 
The  necessities  of  the  passage  (Rev.  ii.  1,  &c.)  do  not  require  ^ 
it,  and  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  it.  ^ 

2.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  dangerous  supposition,  that  the  ^ 
apostle  John,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  after  the  decease  of  his  \ 
fellow-apostles,  sanctioned  a  departure  from  the  practice  which  ^i 
had  been  previously  established  in  all  the  churches.     If  he  did,  ^ 
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those  are  certainly  right  who  hold  that  the  example  of  the  first 
churches  possesses  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  church  order — 
the  development  of  a  new  state  of  things  was  sanctioned  by  the 
surviving  apostle — and  the  whole  question  of  government  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  circumstances  and  expediency.  The 
advocates  of  full-blown  diocesan  episcopacy  need  to  feel  no 
misgivings ;  the  separation  of  the  offices  of  bishop  and  pres- 
byter^ with  the  exaltation  of  the  former  above  the  latter,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  only  remaining  apostle ;  had  he  lived 
to  a  later  age^  why  doubt  that  he  would  have  sanctioned  the 
extension  of  the  bisbop^s  jurisdiction  »s  readily  as  he  sanctioned 
its  elevation.  Nothing,  we  conceive,  but  an  insuperable  critical 
necessity  can  justify  an  opinion  which  is  liable  to  be  fathered 
with  such  consequences.  And  in  this  case  there  is  no  such 
necessity.  *  To  me/  says  Dr.  Campbell  (lecture  v.),  '  it  is  more 
likely  that  John,  in  the  direction  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  availed  himself  of  a  distinction  [one  of  the  bishops, 
where  there  was  a  plurality,  acting  as  president  or  moderator, 
for  the  sake  of  order]  which  had  subsisted  from  the  beginning, 
but  as  it  implied  no  difference  in  order  or  power,  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  noticed  in  the  history.  This,  I  think,  at  least 
more  credible,  than  that  either  the  church  was  new  modelled  by 
this  apostle,  or  that  the  different  apostles  adopted  different 
plans.'  If  it  be  replied  that  the  authority  of  one  apostle  is 
equal  to  the  authority  of  the  twelve,  and  that  what  change 
soever  one  sanctioned  before  his  decease,  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  intended  consummation  of  previous  progress,  the  top- 
stone  of  the  structure  which  others  founded,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  no  precedent  for  future  changes — we  answer  :  Paul  gave 
the  same  instruction  and  ordinances  everywhere  to  every  church ; 
he  condemned  every  departure  from  the  ordinances  ^  as  he  de* 
livered  them,'  and  commended  those  who  kept  them  in  all 
things :  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  departure  from  the  state 
in  which  he  established  the  churches,  a  departure  which  was 
the  first  step  towards  that  lordship  over  God's  heritage  which 
was  afterwards  consolidated  in  diocesan  episcopacy,  received  the 
sanction  of  his  only  surviving  colleague  ? 

3.  The  exigencies  of  the  case  are  fully  met  without  the  ob- 
noxious idea  of  a  permanent  *  president  of  the  ordinary  pastors 
and  general  bishop  of  the  body/  This  we  have  seen  already. 
And  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  passage  referred  to  in  the 
apology  of  Justin  Martyr  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  distinction 
between  one  bishop  and  another,  or  of  the  superiority  of  bishop 
to  elder.  For  aught  contained  in  it,  there  may  have  been  but 
one  bishop  or  elder  in  a  church.  It  is  as  follows :  '  On  the 
day  called  Sunday,  there  is  made  a  gathering  into  the  same 
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place  of  all  that  live  in  city  or  country,  and  the  memoranda  of 
the  apostles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long 
as  may  be.  Afterwards,  the  reader  having  ceased,  the  presi- 
dent makes  verbally  the  admonition  and  exhortation  to  the 
imitation  of  these  excellent  things.  Then  we  all  rise  and  pour 
forth  prayers.     Then  the  bread  and  wine  are  taken.'  * 

We  regard  the  *  angel  of  the  church,'  then,  not  as  necessarily 
the  single  pastor  of  the  congregation,  for  there  is  evidence  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  seven  churches,  had  a  plurality  of  pastors 
to  a  later  period  than  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse — nor  yet  as 
an  officer  raised  to  a  permanent  presidentship  over  pastors  and 
people,  and  distinguished  ^^  6  eniirKorros  —  but  as  the  bishop  or 
elder,  who,  when  there  was  a  plurality,  might  preside  or  officiate, 
pro  tempore,  and  whose- duty  it  would  therefore  be  to  lay  before 
the  church  such  a  document  as  the  epistle  from  the  great 
head. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  in  what  state  the  episcopate  was 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,  or  of  the  first  century.  We 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  other  than  it  had  always 
been,  the  simple  pastorate  or  eldership  of  a  single  congregation, 
and  that  often,  at  least,  shared  by  several  persons.  We  have 
been  frequently  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  men,  even 
of  eminence  and  learning,  accept  the  common  notion  that,  by 
the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  apostle  John,  a  marked  and  fixed 
distinction  between  the  office  of  bishop  aud  presbyter,  began  to 
prevail.  At  the  period  in  question,  one  writer,  an  eminent 
congregationalist,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  conceives,  we 
have  seen,  that  each  of  the  churches  was  '  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  set  of  officers,  presided  over  by  one  having  the 
title  of  angel  of  the  church,  or  bishop  of  the  flock.'  Whether 
(he  adds)  this  were  the  earliest  form  of  these  churches,  may  per- 
haps be  questioned,  but  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  they 
existed,  at  the  period  mentioned,  seems  historically  certain/  i 
Now  what  are  our  learned  brother's  authorities  for  this  strong  \ 
statement  ?  They  are  simply  these :  '  Mosheim  de  Bebus  i 
Christianorum —  Saec.  ii.  §  20.  CampbeH's  Eccles.  Hist.,  Lect. 
vi.'     Let  us  examine  them.  ^ 

First,  as  to  Mosheim.     The  entire  section  referred  to  will  be  ^ 
found  below.t     *  In  the  midst  of  these  various  fortunes,'  says*  ^ 

•  Apol.  i.  98.  ^ 

t  '  Inter  has  utriusque  fortunie   vicissitudines  Christiani  ubique  rem  ^ 

suam  firmare,  legibusque  et  institutis  salutaribus    exornare,    magno  et  v 


populi  suffragiis  creatus ;  (jui  quidem  , 

presbyteris,  a  populo  panter  electis,  providebat,  ne  quid  detrimenti  rtt,^ 
sacra capcret ;  singulis  pj^esbyteris  munus  et  stationem  suam  adsignabat,  eX  |^ 
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our  author^  '  the  Christians  laboured  everywhere  with  a  great 
and  holy  zeal,  to  strengthen  their  cause,  and  to  confirm  it  by 
salutary  Liws  and  institutes.  Over  their  assemblies,  in  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  cities,  one  doctor  presided,  under 
the  title  of  bishop.  He  was  elected  by  the  common  suffrages 
of  the  people,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  elders  or  presbyters, 
who  were  likewise  chosen  by  the  people,  took  care  that  the 
sacred  cause  should  sustain  no  injury,  assigned  to  each  presby- 
ter his  office  and  post,  and  in  short  administered  every  thing 
pertaining  to  religion  and  the  divine  worship,  according  to  laws 
which  the  people  had  either  proposed  or  approved/  On  this 
passage  we  remark,  that  Mosheim  is  speaking  indefinitely  of  the 
second  century.  In  the  previous  sections  of  his  chapter  on  that 
century,  he  had  considered  the  state  of  the  Christians  under 
Trajan,  a.d.  98-118;  under  Hadrian,  118-140;  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  140-161 ;  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  161-180;  under 
Commodus,  180-193;  and  under  Severus,  193-203.  The  nine- 
teenth section  relates  the  opposition  which  Christianity  received 
at  the  hand  of  Philosophers  ;  Celsus,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  Crescens,  the  cynic  phi- 
losopher,  and  Frouto,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote  rather  later. 
And  the  twentieth  section,  which  we  have  quoted,  treats  of 
what  took  place  '  amid  these  fortunes,'  a  period  comprehending 
indefinitely  the  whole  of  the  second  century — a  most  inconclusive 
proof,  it  will  be  admitted,  of  'historic  certainty,'  touching  any 
thing  in  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Mosheim,  however,- 
speaks  more  definitely  in  his  *  Ecclesiastical  History,'  and  gives 
authority  for  his  statement  (which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  do 
in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  below).  He  asserts  the  original 
identity  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  but  says  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  presbyters  and  deacons  increased  with  that  of  the 
churches,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  one  man  of  distinguished 
gravity  and  wisdom  should  preside  in  the  council  of  presbyters, 
in  order  to  distribute  amon^  his  colleagues  their  several  tasks, 

praescripto  deniaae  legum,  quas  populus  vel  rogaverat,  vel  probaverat  om- 
nia qus  ad  religionem  cultumque  divinum  pertinebant,  administrabat ; 
ptrisque  ministree  ac  ministri  ecclesis,  6eu  Diaconassee  ac  Diaconi  sub- 
ject! erant ;  quos  inter  distribuebantur  officia,  quee  rei  Christians  ratio  et 
sains  pnblica  exigebat.  Filis  majoris  coetus  in  urbe  degentis  sen  minores 
familiee  in  vicinis  agris  et  vicis,  episcopi  cura  et  studio  collects,  a  presby- 
teris  regebantur  ex  urbe  missis ;  qui  quoniam  episcopi,  a  quo  missi  erant, 
personam  snstinebant  et  plerisaue  ejus  juribus,  paucis  exceptis,  perpetuo 
ntebantur,  chorepiscopi  nominaoantur.  Suprema  potestas  in  societatibus 
his  squalibus  apnd  populum  erat ;  neque  idcirco  gravioris  aliquid  mo- 
menti  statu!  aut  insignior  mutatio  indue!  poterat,  nisi  concione  convocata  et 
consulta,  cujus  suffragiis  et  auctoritate  opiniones  et  consilia  episcopi  ac 
presbyterorum  sententias  et  leges  converteoantur.' 
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and  to  be  a  ceutre  of  union  to  the  whole  society.  '  This  person, 
(he  continues)  was  at  first  styled  the  angel  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  bishop  or  inspector/*  To  this  passage  is  appended 
the  note,  (Rev.  ii.  3).  So  that  the  only  authority  on  which 
Mosheim^s  belief  in  the  early  elevation  of  one  of  the  bishops 
above  his  colleagues  rests,  consists  in  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  angel  of  the  church.' 

Now  what  does  Campbell  say  in  his  sixth  Lecture  of  the  state 
of  the  episcopate  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period?  The 
subject  of  that  lecture  is  Hhe  constitution  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  the  nature  of  the  episcopacy  which  obtained  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries/  '  In  the  second  centurv,^  he 
says,  '  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  settled  distinction,  in  several  re- 
spects, obtained  between  the  bishop  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
presbytery,  for  as  yet  they  may  still  be  called  colleagues.' 
But  to  how  early  a  part  of  this  century  the  distinction  can  be 
traced  according  to  our  lecturer  ?  The  following  passage  will  an* 
swer : — '  Among  the  writers  of  the  second  age  I  shall  mention  also 
Ireneus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  in  whose  writings  the  names  bishop  and  pres- 
byter, and  others  of  the  like  import,  are  sometimes  used  indiscri- 
minately. I  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  distinction  of  these, 
as  of  different  orders,  began  about  this  time  generally  to  prevail; 
the  difference  was  not,  indeed,  near  so  considerable  as  it  be- 
came afterwards.'  According  to  Campbell  then,  it  is  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  that  any  distinction  between  one 
presbyter  and  another,  other  than  that  which  he  conceives  all 
along  existed  '  for  order's  sake'  can  be  traced.  So  much  for  the 
'  historical  certainty'  so  readily  awarded  to  the  appearance  of  a 
hyper-presbyterial  episcopacy,  at  the  very  close  of  the  apostolic 
period.  Coleman  speaks  cautiously  when  he  says,  i'  It  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that  the  popular  form  of  government  of  the 
church,  began  gradually  to  change  into  one  more  despotic,  soon 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Those  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  i^ostolical  churches,  which  finally  gave  rise  to  the 
episcopal  system,  began,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  Many  others,  with  greater 
probability,  refer  the  commencement  of  the  transition  to  the 
second  halfoi  the  same  century.  Nothing  appears  in  history  to 
define  with  precision  the  period  of  the  change  in  question.  It 
was  doubtless  different  in  different  churches.  Springing  gra- 
dually, and  almost  imperceptibly,  from  many  causes,  it  was  un-  k 
noticed,  or  lefb  unrecorded  in  the  scanty  records  of  that  early  l 
period  which  still  remain  unto  us.'  (p.  63.)  ^ 

•  Cent.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  xi.  w 
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One  other  illustration  of  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the 
state  of  the  episcopate  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  is  often 
treated,  and  we  have  done.  Dean  Waddington,  '  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  best  of  our  British  church  historians/ says  that 
it  18  '  an  undisputed  fact^  that  the  religious  communities  of  the 
Christian  world  universally  admitted  the  superintendence  of 
ministers  called  bishops,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  cen- 
tury/ Of  course  he  employs  the  term  '  bishop'  in  the  later 
and  modem  sense  of  hyper-presbyterial;  On  what  authority 
does  be  rest  his  '  undisputed  fact?'  '  To  save  the  space  which 
would  be  occupied  by  an  accumulation  of  authorities^  it  will  be 
sufficient/  he  says  in  a  note  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted^ '  to 
remind  our  readers  that  this  fact  is  admitted  by  Gibbon  in  his 
fifteenth  chapter/ 

We  turn  to  Gibbon^  and  find  him  siiyiilg,  ^  The  public  ftinc- 
tions  of  religion  were  solely  entrusted  to  the  established  minis- 
ters of  the  churchy  the  bishops  ftnd  the  presbyters ;  two  appel- 
lations which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  distinguished 
the  same  office  and  the  same  persons.'  But  circumstances,  the 
historian  tells  us,  '  required  the  directing  hand  of  a  superior  ma- 
gistrate,' and  thus  arose  the  office  of  episcopal  president,  '  a 
form  of  government  (he  adds)  which  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced before  the  end  of  the  first  century/  We  look  eagerly  for 
the  authority  on  which  Gibbon  makes  this  statement,  and  we 
find  it  in  the  following  note : — '  See  the  Introduction  to  the 
Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  name  of  angels,  were  already 
instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of 
Clemens  (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead 
us  to  discover  any  traces  of  episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or 
Borne.'  And  thus  from  author  to  author,  and  from  assertion  to 
assertion,  we  are  driven  again  to  '  the  angels  of  the  churches,' 
the  only  authority  which  Gibbon  has  for  saying  that  the  epis- 
copal '  form  of  government  was  introduced  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century.'  The  reader  will  not,  though  Waddington  did, 
overlook  the  misgivings  which  the  historian  feels  in  reference  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse, — '  yet 
the  epistle  of  Clemens  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of 
episcopacy  at  Corinth  or  at  Home.'  He  might  have  added  that 
the  government  which  is  traceable  in  the  epistle  of  Clement  is 
as  purely  congregational  as  that  which  we  find  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  Waddington.  After  some  infer- 
ential statements,  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  primitive 
church  government  in  these  words : — ^  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
tliat  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  death  of  St.  John, 
most  of  the  considerable  churches  had  gradually  fallen  under 
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the  presidency  of  a  single  person  entitled  bishop ;  and  that  after 
that  event,  there  were  certainly  none  which  did  not  speedily 
follow  the  same  name  and  system  of  administration/  (p.  21.) 
This  statement  is  made  without  any  reference  to  authorities, 
the  author  evidently  supposing  that  he  had  already  established 
his  point  by  his  appeal  to  Gibbon.  How  then  does  the  matter 
stand  ?  The  only  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  hyper-presby- 
terial  episcopacy  in  the  end  of  the  first  century  is  the  term '  an^el 
of  the  church,^  And  the  mode  of  proof  is  mere  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  To  explain  the  term  '  angel  of  the  church,'  it  is  assumed 
that  before  the  decease  of  John,  '  there  was  an  officer  appointed 
in  each  church,  who  was  the  president  of  the  ordinary  pastors, 
and  the  general  bishop  of  the  body.'  And  when  we  demand 
authority  for  the  opinion  that  before  the  decease  of  John  there 
was  such  an  officer,  we  are  referred  immediately  to  the  angel  of 
the  church  I  Proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  only  that 
which  is  good,  we  fall  back  on  the  conviction  we  have  already 
expressed,  that  at  the  decease  of  the  last  apostle,  or  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  the  episcopate  was,  what  it  had  ever  been,  the 
simple  pastorate  or  eldership  of  a  single  congregation,  and  that 
so  far  from  being  episcopal  in  the  modern  sense,  that  it  was 
often  shared  by  several  persons.  Congregational  episcopacy  is 
*  of  the  apostles/ — ^hyper-presbyterial  and  diocesan  episcopacy 
is  *  of  the  fathers/ — let  the  reader  make  his  choice. 


Art.  IV.  —  1.  The  Life  of  James  Watt,  Chambers's  Miscellany. 
Edinburgh:  12mo.  1847. 

2.  An  Historical  Eulogy  upon  Denis  Papin,  the  Inventor  of  the  Steam 
Engine  and  the  Steam  Boat,  .  By  Dr.  Ducoux,  of  Blois.  Paris : 
8vo.  1838. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ungracious  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  to  refuse  to  the  French  a  fair  vindication  of  their 
claim  to  any  scientific  distinction ;  or  to  be  jealous  of  their 
asserting  a  countryman^s  merits  in  any  path  of  science  pursued 
in  common  with  us.  Our  Newton  had  an  eloquent  eulogist  in 
the  venerable  Fontenelle,  a  century  before  he  found  a  British 
biographer;  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Arago,  the  eminent 
successor  of  Fontenelle,  as  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  for  a  life  of  Watt,  which  to  this  day  forms  the  stand- 
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ard  authority  on  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
testimony^  therefore,  of  M.  Arago  to  the  value  of  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  a  Frenchman  is  entitled  to  our  peculiar  re- 
spect. 

M.  Arago  has  exercised  this  unquestionable  right  most  be- 
comingly in  urging  Denis  Papin^s  important  discoveries  on  the 
nature  of  steam,  and  his  great  improvements  on  the  steam* 
engine.  To  these  claims.  Dr.  Ducoux,  of  Blois,  the  birth-place 
of  Papin,  has,  with  others,  given  the  support  of  powerful  argu* 
ments.  The  subject  is  interesting  in  several  points  of  viewj 
and  the  amotint  of  credit  reasonably  to  be  allowed  to  Papin, 
will  justify  the  zeal  of  his  countrymen,  by  placing  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  experimental  philosophers. 

Their  efforts  have  already  obtained  considerable  success  to^ 
wards  correcting  public  opinion  respecting  him*  Dr.  Robi* 
son,  the  friend  of  Watt,  used  to  deny  positively  that  Papin  wad 
'  either  a  philosopher  or  a  mechanician,^  and  so  late  as  1840,  tk 
writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review^  studiously  undervalued  the 
genius  of  Papin,  and  not  only  denied  the  originality  of  his 
'  idea  of  forming  a  vacuum,  by  condensing  the  steam  after  it 
had  elevated  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,^  but  also  insisted  that  it 
was  '  an  idea  which  he  carried  into  effect  with  so  little  inge-^ 
nuity,  that  his  whole  proposal  was  a  speculation  upon  which  he 
placed  but  little  value.'  * 

In  the  popular  life  of  Watt  in  '  Chambers  Miscellany,'  pub- 
lished this  year,  and  based  chiefly  on  M.  Arago's  work,  a  very 
different  view  is  taken  of  the  matter.  After  describing  the 
'steam-toy^  proposed  by  the  clever  French  engineer,  De  Cans, 
in  1603;  and  the  machine  made  in  1663  by  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  to  drain  mines,  and  to  supply  cities  with  water  by 
steam,  and  after  adding,  that  in  1699  Savory  invented  a  neW 
machine  for  the  same  purpose,  with  atmospheric  suction  along 
with  steam,  the  writer  frankly  yields  to  M.  Arago's  appeal,  and 
states  that '  a  French  engineer,  Denis  Papin,  known  for  other 
important  mechanical  inventions,  proposed  a  modificaiion  in 
the  apparatus  of  De  Cans  and  Savory,  t?ie  importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over-rated,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  amounts  to  the 
application  of  steam-power  to  produce  the  motion  of  a  rod  up  and 
down  in  a  cylinder.  This  was  the  great  step,  the  conciliation, 
as  it  were,  of  steam  into  a  regular  moving  power  at  the  com- 
mand of  man.^'t 

This  is  high  praise ;  but  a  still  more  correct  estimate  will  be 
formed   of  Papin's  '  ideas'  and  of  his  ability  to  carry  them 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  January  1840,  Vol.  LXX.  p.  469. 
t  Life  of  Watt,  Chambers  Miscellany,  p.  10. 
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out,  when  his  writings  and  his  inventions  shall  be  better  known. 
JMr.  Muirhead,  the  able  translator  of  Arago's  '  Eulogy  on 
Watt/  expresses  a  wish  that  the  original  works  should  be  re- 
published in  a  collected  form,  admitting,  candidly,  that  he  had 
not  referred  to  *  the  greater  part  of  them/  It  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  preparations  are  making  at  Blois  for 
their  publication. 

Our  remarks  upon  Papin^s  career  have  been  written  after 
consulting  most  of  his  writings,  and  after  the  examination  of  a 
few  of  his  letters  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society  of  which  he 
was  long  a  member.  His  works  were  produced  chiefly  during 
an  exile  of  thirty  years  from  France,  occasioned  by  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots,  of  which  body  his  family  were  distin- 
guished members.  He  seems  to  have  first  come  to  England  to 
seek  a  field  '  fit  for  his  genius'  as  Mr.  Boyle  expresses  it.  Civil 
advancement  and  even  employment  in  his  profession,  which  was 
medicine,  was  obstructed  in  France  to  those  of  his  faith.  He 
left  France,  indeed,  several  years  before  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes;  but  violent  measures  preceded  that  act, 
and  greatly  alarmed  the  Protestants.  Their  trade  and  occu- 
pation were  interfered  with;  and  in  1683  the  dragonades,  or 
military  expeditions  and  executions,  were  begun  in  Languedoc. 
It  is  known  that  all  Papin's  family  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  whole  business ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  facts  concerning 
his  view  of  it,  the  melancholy  case  of  the  Huguenot  phy- 
sician, Lemery,  as  narrated  by  Fontenelle,  may  be  safely  cited 
to  account  for  the  expatriation,  which  Papin  boldly  preferred  to 
the  hard  alternative  accepted  by  his  colleague. 

M.  Lemery,  two  years  Papin^s  senior,  was  the  son  of  a  Hu- 
guenot lawyer  at  Rouen.  He  was  a  practical  chemist  of  the 
first  order  in  Paris,  where  his  lectures  were  attended  by  bril- 
liant auditories ;  and  where  he  had  crowded  classes  of  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  these  he,  with  M.  de  Verney, 
had  forty  in  one  year  from  Scotland  alone ;  and  his  first  work, 
'A  Course  of  Chemistry,^  which  appeared  in  1675,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  German,  English,  and  Spanish.  The  English 
translator,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  declares  that  he  almost 
created  the  science  of  chemistry.  His  success  in  practice 
equalled  that  of  his  speculations.  In  1681,  however,  the  per- 
secution of  the  Huguenots  reached  him.  He  had  notice  from 
the  police  to  close  his  lectures,  and  to  give  up  his  practice  by  a 
given  day.  On  this  being  known,  he  was  invited  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  Prussia.  Reluctant,  however,  to  quit  France  with  ' 
his  family,  he  continued  to  lecture,  but  at  length  being  ^ 
peremptonly  silenced,  he  went  to  England  alone  in  1683.  He  'i 
was  well  received,  and  presented  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  ^t 
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his  book  to  Charles  ii.  But  he  could  find  no  employment ;  and 
his  family  pressed  his  return.  He,  therefore,  went  back  to 
France ;  and  hoping  to  be  less  molested  as  a  physician,  than  as 
a  chemist,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Caen  with  great 
eclat.  In  Paris  he  soon  had  many  patients ;  but  was  still  ex- 
posed to  persecution.  At  length,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he,  with  all  his  brethren,  was  prohibited  to  practice. 
This  blow  overwhelmed  him.  He  was  reduced  to  absolute 
poverty,  and  hid  his  remaining  effects  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  creditors.  His  mind  was  tormented  with  the 
hopeless  prospects  of  his  children.  Unable  to  bear  this  utter 
reverse  of  fortune  he  abandoned  Protestantism,  and  his  reward 
was  restoration  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the 
greatest  success  to  his  death. 

The  choice  of  a  more  consistent  career  by  Papin  was,  on 
the  contrary,  attended  by  uninterrupted  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments;  and  the  unhappiness  of  his  life  was  relieved 
only  by  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  the  respect  of  every 
man  of  genius  of  his  time ;  and  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  general  stock  of  human  civilization. 
He  had  some  animated  controversies  with  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries on  scientific  questions ;  but  a  strong  spirit  of  bene- 
volence pervades  his  works;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  that  his  deep  knowledge  of  physics,  and  especially  the 
value  of  his  experiments  on  air  and  steam  have  been  doubted. 

Denis  Papin  was  born  at  Blois,  upon  the  Loire,  the  22d  of 
August  1647.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  public  finances ; 
and  several  of  his  relatives  are  still  known  for  their  theological 
and  scientific  writings.  Of  the  numerous  families  of  every 
rank  connected  with  him,  one  that  bears  his  name  has  been 
recently  known  for  its  attachment  to  the  branch  of  science  in 
which  he  was  remarkable.  The  place  and  the  manner  of  his 
education  are  unknown.  Like  his  uncle,  and  other  relatives, 
he  became  a  physician.  He  went  early  to  Paris,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  minister,  Colbert,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  equally  celebrated  Huygens — certainly  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  natural  philosophers  in  an  age  which  produced  Pascal, 
Newton,  Boyle,  and  Leibnitz,  with  a  crowd  of  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  time  of  his  residence  in  Paris  is  not  exactly 
ascertained.  It  was  long  enough  to  procure  him  a  high  repu- 
tation for  scientific  attainments;  and  he  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Boyle.  In  allusion  to  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  says  in  a  letter  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society ;  *  I  had  then 
the  honour  to  live  in  the  King's  library;  and  to  wait  on 
M.  Huygens  in  many  of  his  experiments.     I  had  much  to  do 
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about   the   engine    for    applying    gunpowder    to   raise   heavy 
weights.     I  made  the  trial  of  it  when  shown  to  M.  Colbert.' 

In  1674,  he  published  his  first  work,  a  small  tract,  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  much  of  his  subsequent  discoveries.  It  was 
entitled  '  Experiments  concerning  Vacuums,  and  a  Description 
of  the  Machines  used  in  making  them.'  This  work  is  extant> 
together  with  another,  in  which  twelve  years  later  (1686)  he 
reviewed  these  experiments,  and  oflFered  some  improvements  of 
the  mechanism. 

Papin  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been  done  on  the 
subject  by  Galileo,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Torricelli,  Otto  Guericke, 
Boyle,  Bernouilli,  and  Huygens*  He  quotes  some  of  their 
works,  and  carefullv  marks  how  his  own  views  differed  from 
theirs.  He  insists  on  his  own  convictions  being  the  result  of 
experiment,  not  of  theory.  He  was  eminently  a  practical  man, 
and  no  portion  of  Mr.  Stuart's  praise  is  more  merited  than 
that  in  which  he  asserts^  that  '  practical  men  place  this  inge- 
nious Frenchman  in  the  highest  rank  of  scientific  mechanics/ 
His  experiments  of  1674  and  1686,  were  mainly  directed  to 
preserving  fruits  and  meats,  as  in  1681  he  had  adopted  one  of 
their  principles  in  dissolving  bones,  and  other  hard  substances 
in  his  digestor,  so  well  known  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
every  cook,  and  in  every  laboratory  over  half  the  civilized  world. 
But  at  this  early  period  he  also  declared,  that '  he  could  explain 
how  his  machine  would  furnish  a  great  power  with  little  weight 
in  itself/  '  A  vacuum/  he  says^  '  may  be  produced  in  a  well 
made  and  very  light  cylinder,  without  being  broken  in  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Then  a  piston  may  be  worked  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other  with  very  great  force,  if  its 
diameter  be  rather  large.  For  example,  one  foot  in  diameter 
will  raise  about  1800  lbs.' 

A  notice  of  what  Otto  v.  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg  had  done, 
follows  with  farther  calculations  as  to  the  speed,  and  power  pro^ 
duced  by  the  machine*  The  importance  of  these  observations 
made  by  Papin  in  1686,  will  be  apparent  upon  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  corresponding  remarks  in  Dr.  Lardner'^  Steam 
Engine,  (7th  Ed«  pp.  37 — 47),  a  work  in  every  body's  hand* 
But  a  passage  in  a  contemporary  work  of  Mr.  Boyle^  places 
Papin's  in  a  still  more  advantageous  light*  Boyle  had  im- 
proved on  the  discoveries  of  Torricelli,  and  others,  respecting 
the  atmosphere,  and  after  publishing  his  experiments^  had  dis' 

ntinued  his  researches.     But,  he  proceeds  : — 


'  In  seven  or  eight  years,  finding  no  one  followed  it  up,  h€ 
hought  of  returning  to  it  himself,  at  *  which  time,'  it  happened 


he  had 
very 
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opportunely,  that '  a  certain  tract  in  French,  small  in  bulk,  but  very 
ingenious,  containing  sundry  experiments  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  prints,  and  some  parts  of  a  different  nature,  was  brought  to 
him  by  Monsieur  Papin,  who  had  joined  his  pains  with  those  of  the 
eminent  Mr.  Christian  Huygenius  in  making  the  said  experiments. 
Upon  further  discourse  with  him,  finding  he  came  out  of  France  into 
fingland  but  a  little  before,  in  hopes  to  obtain  some  place  here  that 
might  be  fit  for  his  genius,  and  whilst  he  ^as  in  that  expectancy  that 
be  was  willing  to  bestow  his  pains  about  experimental  philosophy—^ 
*  Upon  this  I  had  an  intention,'  says  Mr.  Boyle,  '  at  my  cost,  to  gra* 
tify  his  curiosity,  whilst  I  also  indulged  my  own.  And  seeing  he 
had  a  pneumatic  pump  of  his  own,  made  by  himself,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  was  more  accustomed,  thqugh  it  differed  from  the  con- 
struction of  my  pump,  I  gave  him  the  freedom  to  use  his  own,  because 
he  best  knew  how  to  play  it  alone,  and  how  to  repair  it  easily  if  any 
disorders  should  happen  from  the  luxation  of  its  parts,  or  any  other 
casualty.  In  his  absence  I  did  use  my  own,  both  because  my  do<- 
mestics  were  better  acquainted  with  it,  ami  because  it  was  not  sub'r 
ject  to  so  many  and  frequent  inconveniences,  by  reason  of  its  niore 
solid  structure. 

'  But,  before  I  could  make  any  considerable  progress  in  this  work, 
I  was  taken  ill,  and  enforce4  to  another  course  of  proceeding.  To 
ease  myself  it  was  judged  meet  that  M.  Papin  should  set  down  in 
writing  all  the  experiments,  and  the  phenomena  prising  therefrom, 
as  if  they  had  been  made  and  ob8erve4  by  his  own  skill ;  and,  more<» 
over,  the  calculation  of  the  degrees  of  the  rarefaction  and  condensa- 
tion of  the  air,  included  in  our  mercurial  gauge,  was  intrusted  to  his 
care.  3ut  I  myself  was  always  present  at  the  making  of  the  chief 
experiments,  c^nd  also  at  some  of  those  of  an  inferior  sort,  to  observe 
whether  all  things  were  done  according  to  my  mind. 

*  As  some  of  the  experiments  were  propounded  for  trial  by  Mons. 
Papin  for  a  particular  end  of  his  own,  somewhat  different  from  my 
design  in  the  other  experiments,  I  was  very  willing  that  he  should 
use  his  own  method  about  them,  not  doubting  but  he  would  use  his 
greatest  industry  thereon,  as  I  found  by  the  event  he  had  done.  .  .  . 
I  had  cause  enough  to  trust  his  skill  and  diligence  about  the  former 
experiments,  some  of  which  he  himself  propounded,  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  in  his  own  brain ;  as  also  not  a  few  of  the  mechanical 
instruments,  especially  the  double-pump  and  wind-gun,  which  some- 
times were  of  necessary  use  to  us  in  our  work,  are  to  be  referred  to 
his  invention,  who  also  made  some  of  them,  at  least  in  part,  with  his 
own  hands.'* 


These  remarks  of  Mr.  Boyle  are  dated  in  1681 ;  and  thirty- 
three  years  afterwards,  the  great  Leibnitz  says  of  the  same 
Papin  that  he  was  a  man  of  ^  no  ordinary  merit .^     Leibnitz 


*  Boyle's  Works,  4to.,  London,  1772,  vol.  iv.  p.  506.     The  dates  of  the 
experiments  in  Mr.  Boyle's  works  range  from  1676  to  1679* 
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corresponded  with  Papin;  and  expresses  much  anxiety  about 
his  occupation  and  prospects.  Nevertheless,  some  persons  have 
fixed  his 'first  publicationMn  1689,  1690,  and  even  in  1707; 
and  others  have  described  his  '  contrivance'  as  '  awkward,  in- 
distinct, and  a  credit  to  no  person.'  Yet  it  was  upon  the 
original  machine,  the  Diyestor  of  1681,  that  Watt  himself 
states  his  own  experiments  to  improve  the  steam  engine  were 
made.;  and  the  Digestor  of  1681,  is  clearly  traceable  in  the 
*  tract  small  in  bulk,  but  very  ingenious^  of  1674,  which  impressed 
Boyle  so  much  in  favour  of  Papin,  then  only  twenty-seven  years 
of  age. 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Watt  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Miscellany,' 
has  appreciated  Papin  far  more  correctly  than  his  contempo- 
rary of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  -'  but  they  have  both  alike 
assumed  what  is  not  the  fact,  that  Papin  did  not  perceive 
the  importance  of  his  own  conceptions.  How  far  otherwise  the 
reality  was,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader's  judgment,  when 
a  few  of  this  ingenious  Frenchman's  sanguine  expectations  are 
produced. 

His  cordial  reception  in  London  did  not  procure  for  him  the 
solid  advantages  which  foreigners,  and  especially  exiles,  rarely 
obtain  away  from  home;  and  the  want  of  which  drove  Dr. 
Lemery  back  to  Paris.  The  Royal  Society  indeed,  gave  him 
some  small  payments  for  the  work  he  did.  But  his  reputation 
steadily  extended;  and  led  to  his  being  selected  with  some 
others  by  an  enlightened  Italian,  Signer  Sarotti,  to  contribute 
his  efforts  to  the  formation  of  an  academy  of  science  in  Venice. 
He  remained  there  two  years ;  and  on  the  failpre  of  the  attempt, 
he  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Society  in  London  ; 
without,  however,  having  at  his  command  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources indispensable  for  the  development  and  application  of  his 
valuable  speculations. 

In  1687,  he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  Here  he 
lived  twenty-seven  years,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  from 
1708  to  1711,  never  ceasing  to  labour  in  his  vocation  as  a  great 
experimental  philosopher,  but  still  without  the  reward  that  be- 
longs of  right  to  genius.  The  whole  science  of  hydraulics,  and 
many  other  branches  of  physics  were,  in  this  long  period  carried 
by  Papin  to  great  perfection,  as  is  shewn  by  his  separate 
publications  as  well  as  his  contributions  to  various  periodical 
works.  To  the  last  he  was  in  intimate  communication  with  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  so  eked  out  his  poor  German  stipend  with 
occasional  allowances  for  his  papers.  The  following  is  the  first 
of  his  few  letters  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  appa- 
rently addressed  to  the  secretary. 
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'  Marburg,  29th  of  August,  1688. 
'  Most  honoured  Sir, — I  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  to  write  to 
you  for  want  of  a  good  subject  to  entertain  you  withal.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  settlement  being  always  attended  with  a  great  many 
affairs,  and  besides  being  bound  to  read  four  times  a  week,  which  is 
much  for  a  man  not  used  to  such  an  employment,  I  have  been  able 
to  do  but  very  little  towards  new  experiments  since  I  am  here.  Ne- 
vertheless having  newly  heard  from  my  brother,  how  kind  you  have 
been  to  him  since  my  departure,  and  how  you  have  ever  since 
helped  him  to  some  employment  or  other,  I  cannot  forbear  to  express 
to  you  my  most  humble  thankfulness  for  it.  I  wish  I  might  at  the 
same  time  send  you  something  worth  your  seeing.  But,  for  the  rea- 
son above,  I  have  nothing  else  but  the  present  paper.  I  sent  it  the 
last  week  to  the  Professor  Menekius,  publisher  of  the  '  Acta  Erudi- 
torum  of  Leipsic.  This  gentleman  having  done  me  the  honour  to 
send  you  all  the  'Acta'  of  this  year, /rawco,  by  the  post,  I  was  glad 
to  send  him  some  new  paper,  with  my  most  humble  thanks  for  that 
kindness.  I  don't  question  but  he  will  print  it.*  Nevertheless,  if 
the  Royal  Society  find  any  thing  in  it  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the 
•  Transactions,'  I  submit  it  to  your  correction  and  judgment.  If  ever 
I  can  meet  with  any  thing  worthier  to  be  presented  to  such  an  illus- 
trious company,  I  will  not  fail  to  do  it.  I  profess  myself  with  all 
imaginable  respect,  most  honoured  sir, 

'  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

'  D.  Papin.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  have  not  sent  this  to  my  brother  to  de- 
liver it  to  you ;  but  all  my  countrymen  of  my  acquaintance  are  so 
unsettled,  that  I  know  not  where  I  might  send  it  to  that  it  might  not 
be  in  danger  of  being  lost.' 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  proraise  it  contained 
was  ably  redeemed.  The  experiment  described  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  concerned  a  new  application  of  gunpowder  or  *  the 
noble  and  generous  design  of  turning  to  the  use  of  man  in 
peace,  the  great  strength  of  what  had  been  hitherto  employed 
only  to  their  destruction.'  It  failed,  because  the  explosion 
always  produced  an  incomplete  vacuum,  by  exhausting  only 
four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  air.  To  remedy  this  defect,  he 
resorted  in  1690  to  a  new  application  of  the  before  well  known 
qualities  of  steam,  namely  its  expansion  by  heat,  and  its  con- 
densation by  cold.  The  machine  contrived  on  this  occasion,  not 
only  contained  some  great  characters  of  the  steam  engine  of 
our   days;  but   Papin  set  forth  at  large  his  own  correct  and 

*  The  paper  referred  to  in  this  letter  is  preserved  in  English  by  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  published  in  the  *  Acta  Kruditorum'  of  Leipsic,  torn.  1688, 
p.  497. 
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confident  views  of  the  great  utility  of  what  he  had  accomplished. 
This  acconnt  appeared  in  the  Acta  Erudxtorum ;  and  Dr.  Ducoux 
has  published  a  translation  of  it  into  French^  with  reasonable 
pride.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  that  translation, 
(Eloge  p,  48—52.) 

'  It  would  be  tedious/  says  M.  Papin,  '  to  enumerate  the  uses 
pf  this  machinei  in  drawing  water,  s^nd  ore  from  the  mines,  in  dis- 
charging ci^nnon  balls,  in  putting  ships  in  movement  against  the 
wind,  and  many  other  uses.  How  greatly  superior  this  steam  power 
XA  to  the  power  of  rowers,  is  obvious.  It  relieves  ships  from  the 
weight,  and  from  the  space  they  take  up ;  it  can  always  be  com- 
manded when  they  cannot ;  and  it  is  cheaper.  The  instruments  to 
be  move4  by  this  power  must  be,  not  the  oars  of  the  rowers,  but 
wheels,  or  peddles,  such  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Thames, 
attached  to  the  vessel  built  for  Prince  Rupert,  aqd  which  was 
faster  than  the  royal  sixteen  oared  boat.'  *  The  only  real  difficulty 
in  the  matter  is  the  construction  of  perfectly  smooth  and  equal 
cylinders,  for  which  a  manufactory  ought  to  be  set  up.  They  will 
prove  useful  for  several  other  purposes.' 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  compare  the 
earlier  with  the  later  machines  analogous  to  Papin's,  in  order 
to  prove  his  originality,  and  to  shew  how  his  model,  or  his 
drawings  and  descriptions,  contributed  to  the  construction  of 
the  machines  afterwards  actually  worked,  such  as  Savory^s 
and  Newcomeu's,  Papin,  himself,  readily  admitted  Savory's 
merit ;  and  the  first  French  writer,  Belidor,  who  places  Savory 
before  Papin  in  regard  to  making  a  steam  engine  to  raise  water, 
expressly  admits  Papin's  superiority  over  all  other  inventors  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  steam  power  to  shipping.  It  is  on 
this  point,  especially,  that  the  French  now  justly  hold  him  up 
to  admiration.  Others  succeeded  better  in  constructing  par- 
ticular machines  for  particular  purposes.  His  ewposition 
of  principles  facilitated  this:  and  he  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  a  natural  power,  controlable  by  art,  and  calculated 
to  supply  motion  at  a  moderate  cost,  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  it  can  be  useful  to  man.  Dr.  Lardner  dwells  with 
earnest  approval  on  this  part  of  Papin's  labours  : — 

*  To  this  philosopher,'  he  says,  '  is  due  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  qualities  of  steam,  to  the  proper  management  of  which,  is  owing 

much  of  the  efljcacy  of  the  modern  steam  engine He 

adopted  an  expedient  for  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  which  forms 
a  most  important  step  in  the  progressive  inventions  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  which  gives  to  Papin's  name  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  that  machine.  This  method  is  explained  in  a  work  published  by 
him  in  1695 ;  and  his  remarkable  explanation  is  extracted  from  a 
.paoer  nnViiioKori  Kv  him  in  1690.* 
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'Let  v^s  pause/  says  Dr.  Lardner,  after  quoting  Papin^s 
words,  *  to  ej^plaiq  more  fully  this  important  discovery  -/  and  a 
full  exaqainatipn  of  Fapin's  machine  t^hen  follows. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  I^ow  oi^e  who  did  so  mqcl^  and 
at  so  early  an  age,  whose  diligence  never  halted^  ai^d  who  was 
80  practical  a  man,  failed  to  accomplish  the  great  objects,  of 
which  he  clearly  perceived^^  and  loudly  proclaimed,  the  feasibility 
and  value. 

The  problem  may  be  easily  solved  by  a  candid  consideration 
of  his  social  position  during  more  than  thirty-four  years.  It  is 
not  yet  ascertained  when  he  died.  M.  Arago  had  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  living  in  1710;  and  one  of  the  Royal  Society's 
manuscript  letters  under  his  hand^  is  dated  1712,  whilst  the 
correspondence  of  Leibnitz  treats  him  as  living  at  Mar- 
burg, in  1714,  Further  search  will  probably  settle  this 
point, 

The  two  following  letters  from  the  Royal  Society's  MSS., 
contain  indications  equally  painfpl  as  to  !Papin's  small  pe- 
cuniary resources,  and  curious  as  to  bis  uncommon  activity  of 
mind.  They  were  written  in  1709  and  1712,  of  which  years 
all  details  have  hitherto  been  wanting  in  his  biography.  Fur- 
ther research  will  probably  produce  many  such  memorials  of 
him.  One  letter  of  the  same  period  is  dated  at  London ;  but 
it  is  certain  from  a  letter  of  Leibnitz,  that  Papin  was  in  Ger- 
many in  1714. 

Mr,  Papin  to  Mr,  Sloane,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

'  May  16,  1709. 

'  Most  honoured  Sir, — According  to  your  orders,  J  send  you 
the  following  proposals;  and  if  I  can  get  a  speedy  resolution^  I  hope 
in  God  the  thing  may  be  performed  about  Whit-Sunday. 

*  1  do  humbly  offer  to  the  Royal  Society  to  make  a  new  sort  of 
furnace,  that  will  be  fit  to  save  the  greatest  part  of  the  fuel.  I 
cannot  yet  say,  precisely,  how  much.  But  it  is  certain  it  will  be  so 
considerable,  that  it  can  pay  much  more  than  the  charges  people 
will  be  at  for  it. 

'  Besides  this,  it  will  also  have  the  property  that  we  may  heat  it  in 
a  close  room  ;  and  burn  any  thing  in  it  without  any  bad  smells,  or 
smoke ;  and  the  fire  will  not  corrupt  the  air  in  the  room,  because  it 
will  constantly  receive  new  air  from  without.  It  will  besides,  have 
the  property  that  it  will  constantly  supply  the  room  with  new  air  as 
hot,  and  as  pure,  as  it  is  in  an  open  field  in  summer  time,  when  the 
sun  shines.  So  it  is  very  like  we  may  by  this  means,  have  in  winter 
time  very  good  fruit  and  flowers  as  well  as  in  summer ;  and  cure  all 
diseases  proceeding  from  cold,  or  to  the  cure  of  which,  cold  weather 
may  afford  some  hinderance. 

*  For  the  performance  of  this,  I  do  humbly  desire,  that  the  Royal 
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Society  may  be  pleased  to  let  me  construct  it  at  Gresham  College, 
or  in  some  place  where  there  is  a  chimney,  because  the  outer  air 
coming  through  the  chimney  from  the  top  of  the  house,  may  be 
purer  than  if  we  got  it  from  a  lower  place.  Yet  the  fire  will  not  at 
all  go  out  through  the  chimney,  but  spout  out  into  the  room  without 
any  bad  smell,  or  smoke. 

*  When  the  said  furnace  is  brought  to  that  perfection  as  to  save 
the  public  part  of  the  fuel,  and  to  supply  hot  and  pure  air,  the  room 
will  burn  feathers  without  smell. 

'  I  humbly  desire  that  the  Royal  Society  may  give  me  ten  pounds  ; 
and  afterwards  it  will  be  easy  to  try  what  will  be  the  success  for 
respiration,  vegetation,  cookery,  &c. 

'  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  know  what  will  be  the  mind  of  the 
Royal  Society  about  this  ;  and  I  am  with  great  respect,  your  most 
bumble,  and  most  obedient  servant,  D.  Papin. 

'  I  send  my  directions  with  the  papers.' 

To  the  Same.  January  23,  1712. 

'  You  ordered  me  in  the  last  meeting  to  bring  you  an  account  of 
my  papers  not  registered,  because  you  intend  to  remedy  that  defect. 
So  I  have  set  them  down  here.  The  first  is  the  relation  of  the  expe- 
riment to  shew  the  advantages  of  cylindrical  teeth  above  ordinary 
ones.  It  was  read  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1711.  The  second, 
is  the  third  improvement  of  clocks.  It  was  read  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1711.  The  third,  is  a  paper  containing  the  description,  and  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  clocks,  presented  the  sixth  of  December, 
1711.  The  same  day  I  brought  the  model  of  the  new  clock.  The 
fourth  paper,  containing  the  description  of  a  clock  of  Dr  Hooke's 
invention,  with  an  improvement  for  royal  pendulum  clocks,  was  read 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1711.  The  fifth  paper,  containing 
an  answer  to  an  objection  of  Squire  Walker,  and  to  a  difficulty  of 
Dr.  Halley,  was  read  the  third  of  January,  1712.  So  there  are  at 
least  five  of  my  papers  not  mentioned  in  the  register.  Certainly, 
Sir,  I  am  in  a  sad  case,  since  even  by  doing  good,  I  draw  enemies 
upon  me.  Yet  for  all  that  I  fear  nothing,  because  I  rely  upon  God 
Almighty.  D.  Papix. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  period  he  urges  the  promises 
of  liberal  payment  he  had  received  from  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
expresses  his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  its  service^ 
'  being  persuaded,  that  this  was  the  same  as  to  work  for  the 
public  good.'  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests  how  much 
more  bountifully  scientific  experiments  are  rewarded  in  Paris, 
where  three  professors,  he  says,  had  good  salaries,  and  skilful 
workmen  besides  of  all  trades  paid  by  the  king  to  attend  them. 
He  boldly  challenges  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  those 
professors  with  his  own,  by  which  he  hopes  it  will  be  found 
that  'he  had  done  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  honest  man  with  his  little  abilities  and  scarcity  of  money/ 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  disclaimer  of  great  abilities, 
Papin  here  spoke  with  unquestionable  frankness  and  truth 
of  his  poverty ;  which  constituted  the  main  cause  of  his  in- 
ability to  carry  out  his  fine  mechanical  inventions.  But  his 
case  was  far  more  to  be  deplored,  than  if  he  had  been  simply 
poor.     He  was  poor,  and  an  exile. 

Both  French  and  English  writers  have  of  late  been  much 
occupied  in  publishing  historical  romances,  and  grave  histories, 
upon  the  various  periods  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots ; 
and  something  is  wanted  to  supply  a  great  defect  in  the  general 
historians  of  that  long  period  of  cruelty  and  folly  in  France. 
But  the  most  fertile  imagination  cannot  furnish  scenes  half  so 
touching  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  miseries  to  which  the 
exiled  victim  of  that  hard  and  mistaken  policy  was  exposed. 
The  hopes  of  youth  blighted ; — the  ties  of  home  snapped  asunder, 
and  its  resources  lost ; — the  feeling  of  abandonment  so  hard  to 
bear; — ill  suited  associations  so  difficult  to  escape  from; — and 
unaccustomed  employment,  or  none;  —  and  worse,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  rest,  the  dissensions  so  common  among  even  the 
sharers  of  the  same  calamities ; — these  are  some  of  the  trials  of 
banished  men.  Papin  partook  of  all  of  them  without  stint. 
Exile  too,  in  depriving  him  of  the  pecuniary  resources  which  his 
own  country  could  furnish,  would  have  reduced  him  to  that 
extremity  of  ill,  which  Shakspeare  has  so  sagaciously  made 
its  climax — the  want  of  ^  occupation/  but  for  the  unconquerable 
vigour  of  his  mind. 

A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  of  a  late  date,  1708-9,  preserved 
by  the  Royal  Society,  proves  his  great  need,  as  well  as  his  hap- 
pily earnest  temperament. 

•  I  will  not  make  a  small  model  of  the  machine  I  wrote  about,  as 
you  ask  me  to  do,'  he  says,  '  to  try  it  upon  a  bird,  or  a  plant  :  I 
regret  to  refuse  ;  but  I  have  several  reasons  for  not  gratifying  the 
Royal  Society  in  this  respect.  One  will  satisfy  you.  Many  people 
would  see  this  small  model ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some 
body  would  contrive  one  large  enough  to  hold  a  man.  That  would 
make  much  noise  ;  and  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  invention  would 
be  gained  by  the  first  who  applied  it  to  the  use  of  man.  The  prin- 
ciple is  very  obvious ;  and  already  has  that  principle  been  examined 
by  several  writers,  whose  reasoning  upon  it  is  very  specious.  I 
shall  do  best  then  to  wait  patiently,  until  it  may  please  Providence  to 
find  for  me  some  means  of  executing  this  thing  myself.  Thus  T 
shall  be  enabled  to  carry  out  several  other  designs,  which  will  not 
only  promote  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  nature,  but  increase  the 
conveniences  of  life.' 

Papin  was  sixty-one  years  old  when  he  penned  these  lines  1 
And  it  was  two  years  later  that  Leibnitz  expressed  his  anxiety 
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to  know  what  he  was  about,  adding,  with  truth,  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man. 

Dr.  Lardner,    who   has   done  Papin  muoh  justice  in  other 
respects,  falls  into  a  strange  error  to  account  for  his  failure  to 
(Realise  that  of  which  he  had  so  clear  a  perception — the  means  of 
iverting  the  pqwer  of  steani, 

^  Notwithstanding,'  says  be,  '  the  discoveries  of  Papin  respecting  the 
agency  of  steam,  he  never  received  any  marks  of  distinction  in  his  own 
country.    The  thuth  is,  the  importance  and  ya.lue  of  these; 

INVESTIGATIONS  WERE  NOT  APPJ^RENT  UlfTIL   ^ONG  AETERTVARDS.' 

(The  Ste^m  Engine,  7  Ed.  p.  37.) 

It  is  not  literally  true  that  l^e  received  no  iparks  of  distinc- 
tion in  France.  He  was  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  a  corre- 
spondiqg  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science — a  slight  honour 
in  common  cases,  but  important  m  reference  to  him,  a  zealous 
Protestant.  Many  years  later,  the  Huguenots  were  rigidly 
ejfcluded  from  a  branch  of  the  Academy  at  Marseilles.  Efut  the 
latter  part  of  these  remarks  involves  a  fallacy.  Due  honours 
were  refused  in  France  to  Papin's  services  because  of  his  reli- 
gion, not  because  his  peculiar  branch  of  science  was  under- 
valued. 

It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  become  a  Jloman  Catholic,  he 
would  have  been  caressed  in  France  as  his  colleague  Lemery, 
and  some  others  were.  So  that  the  injury  which  his  country 
sustained  from  the  loss  of  his  talents,  which  was  the  greater  as 
he  was  the  ablest  of  the  yery  few  who  were  distinguished  in 
the  same  way,  must  be  attributed  to  the  persecution  to  which 
the  Protestants  were  exposed,  not  to  a  want  of  zeal  in  France 
for  the  pursuits  of  science.  Science,  indeed,  felt  the  blow, 
but  its  weight  fell  chiefly  on  commerce;  and  to  such  a  man  as 
Papin  it  was  ruin  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  which 
a  flourishing  commerce  in  his  own  country  would  have 
aff'orded  him  on  his  return,  with  the  accomplishments  and 
celebrity  gained  by  his  residence  in  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. When  the  wretched  policy  of  Louis  xiv.  stripped  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  the  mountains  of  the  south, 
and  every  sea-port,  and  every  manufacturing  town  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  flower  of  its  industry ;  there 
was  inflicted  upon  the  mechanical  science  of  France  an  extent 
of  ruin  frmn  which  it  is  sufi^ering  to  this  day.  Tours  alone, 
within  foiTjr  miles  of  Papin's  home,  Blois,  lost  three  thousand 
wealthy  families  of  Protestants  engaged  in  trades  which  em- 
ployed sixteen  tUbusand  operatives,  all  of  whom  were  dispersed. 
In  fifteen  years  after,  1685,  the  population  of  the  place 
fell    from   eighty  thousand   to   thirty-three   thousand.      One 
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fact  particularly  illustrates  its  decline  and  its  misery.  The 
consumption  of  cattle  used  to  be  ninety  a-week ;  it  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-six.  The  cruelty  of  the  persecution  was, 
indeed,  surpassed  by  its  folly.  The  government,  blinded  by  its 
irrational  jealousy  of  the  free  principles  of  the  Protestants,  per- 
mitted the  malice  of  their  commercial  and  professional  rivals, 
quite  as  much  as  the  bigotry  of  the  ecclesiastics^  to  lead  it 
astray ;  and  drove  out  of  France  six  hundred  thousand  of  its 
most  industrious^  most  wealthy,  and  most  intelligent  inha- 
bitants. This  persecuted  body  had  even  furnished  the  most 
honest  portion  of  the  public  functionaries,  when  to  plunder  the 
public  treasury  was  the  general  rule. 

If  a  wiser  policy  had  prevailed,  France  would  have  kept  the 
capital  which  finds  epiployment  for  mechanical  intelligence; 
and  Denis  Fapin  would  have  returned  to  contribute  nobly  to- 
wards placing  his  country  on  a  level  with  England  and  6er- 
many>  instead  of  being  compelled  reluctantly  to  assist  both  to 
surpass  her. 

The  success  of  some  late  researches  into  the  scientific  memo- 
rials of  Denis  Papip>  justify  the  expectation  that  further  in- 
quiry may  reveal  much  more  of  his  private  history  and  strug*- 
gles.  The  friend  of  Huygens  and  Boyle,  the  protege  of  Col- 
bert, and  the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  must  have  left  many  a 
valuable  trace  of  his  extraordinary  activity^  He  resisted  the 
strong  inducements  to  abandon  his  faith  which  prevailed  over 
Lemery,  Saurin,  and  his  own  distinguished  relative,  Isaac  Fapinw 
His  controversies  with  Halley  and  others  were  frequent^  but 
friendly*  -  He  readily  did  justice  to  rival  talents,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  Savory,  the  first  patentee  of  a  steam-engine.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  more  than  thirty  years.  Under 
these  circumstances  its  unsearched  stores  of  correspondence 
must  contain  traces  of  him  to  illustrate  his  times  as  well  as  his 
personal  characten 
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Art.  V.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   Church.     By 
John  Lingard,  D.D.     2  vols.     lx)ndon  :  Dolman. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  author  and 
publisher,  for  leaving  these  volumes  so  long  unnoticed.  But 
the  work  is  not  one  of  those  which  depend  for  circulation  on 
ephemeral  excitement,  and  sink,  when  that  subsides,  into 
oblivion.  It  is  no  hasty  production  destined  to  perish  as 
rapidly  as  it  grew,  and  to  lie  forgotten  among  the  annuals  of 
literature.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years'  patient  labour,  guided 
by  sound  judgment  and  discriminating  taste,  inferior,  no 
doubt,  to  German  works  of  a  similar  kind  in  minuteness  of 
research  and  microscopic  accuracy  of  detail,  but  far  exceeding 
them  in  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  in  rhetorical  skill.  The 
reader  is  not  bewildered  with  the  complexity  of  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  which  exhaust  both  Arabic  and  Roman  numerals 
in  marking  distinctions  without  a  difference, — wheels  within 
wheels, — parentheses  within  parentheses, — a  painful  precision, 
leading  to  nothing  but  inextricable  confusion.  There  is  about 
the  author  an  English  directness  of  purpose — a  Saxon  simpli- 
city of  speech, — a  philosophic  comprehension,  combined  with 
severe  logic  and  a  graceful  style,  which,  added  to  the  other 
qualities  we  have  mentioned,  render  these  volumes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  history  which 
modern  times  have  produced. 

We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Lingard  should  not  be  read  with 
caution,  or  that  he  should  be  followed  with  implicit  confidence; 
for  this  is  a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  conceded  to  no  author 
whatever.  He  is  a  catholic,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  papal 
supremacy.  When  such  a  man  writes  the  Church  History  of 
England  during  the  ages  intervening  between  the  two  Grego- 
ries, — the  first,  who  sent  missionaries  to  convert  the  Saxons, 
and  the  seventh,  who  laboured  to  place  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
above  all  earthly  thrones,  by  means  of  royal  quarrels  and  Nor- 
man conquests, —  he  can  hardly  avoid  merging  the  historian 
in  the  apologist.  Almost  unawares,  the  chronicler  becomes 
a  special  pleader.  He  may  anxiously  watch  the  compass  of 
truth,  and  honestly  endeavour  to  steer  by  it  But  he  sails  on  a 
current  whose  force  he  has  not  calculated,  and  is  unconsciously 
drifted  out  of  his  latitude.  From  such  dangerous  influences, 
few  writers,  if  any,  are  wholly  exempt ;  and  if  reason  lead  them 
to  conclusions  which  confront  the  dogmas,  written  or  unwritten, 
of  their  respective  churches,  saying — '  If  we  are  true,  you  are 
false  * — how  few  have  the  confessor's  courage  to  stand  by  truth 
against  authority  I 
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We  think,  however,  that  the  catholic  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  find  in  them  many  things  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  immuta- 
bility of  his  church, — while  to  the  protestant  they  will  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  strengthening  his  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Sentimental  Anglo-Catholics, 
and  romantic  Young  Englanders, — to  whose  imaginations  the 
Middle  Ages  present  nothing  but  a  gorgeous  panorama  of 
castles  and  cathedrals,  of  baronial  festivity  and  priestly  proces- 
sions,— of  monastic  hospitality  relieving  the  gloom  of  ascetic 
piety,  and  of  crusading  chivalry  invading  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  power  the  birth-place  of  civilization  and  Christianity, — they 
may  find  in  our  author's  pages  much  to  feed  their  morbid 
fancies,  and  to  strengthen  the  spell  of  their  delusions.  Yet  he 
will  give  them  glimpses  in  the  back-ground,  of  nations  on  the 
soil  of  England,  invaded,  plundered,  scattered,  slaughtered ; — of 
churches  subjugated  and  priesthoods  desecrated,  in  the  name  of 
the  apostles; — of  disinherited  nobles,  ground  down,  with  the 
Pope's  sanction  and  benediction,  into  villains  and  vagabonds  ; — 
of  fruitful  fields  and  populous  parishes  converted  into  hunting 
forests ; — of  holy  monks  addicted  to  midnight  revels,  and  gaily- 
dressed  nuns  who  were  facetiously  called  *  virgins,' — of  prelatic 
tyranny  and  baronial  brutality  unmercifully  crushing  a  popu- 
lace sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  poverty. 

Conquest  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  curses  that  can  come 
upon  mankind.  Provincialism  is  fraught  with  the  seeds  of 
moral  and  mental  degradation.  The  ancient  Britons  were  not, 
it  is  true,  a  highly-civilized  race,  though,  in  this  respect,  their 
attainments  have  been  greatly  underrated.  But  how  nobly  did 
they  fight  for  their  liberties  !  How  bravely  did  they  defend 
their  national  independence,  as  if  conscious  of  the  calamities  its 
loss  would  entail !  With  diflBculty  could  these  rude  islanders 
be  conquered  by  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  commanding 
the  finest  army  in  the  world,  and  with  no  less  difficulty  could 
the  conquest  be  secured  against  the  insurgent  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. But  gradually  and  surely  the  manhood  of  the  Britons 
decayed  under  foreign  sway.  All  aspiring  talent  emigrated 
to  the  seat  of  empire,  to  the  fountain  head  of  power,  wealth, 
and  honour,  and  became  Romanized.  During  the  whole  three 
centuries  of  imperial  rule,  Britain  did  not  produce  a  single 
author  worth  naming  in  poetry  or  prose,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Roman  schools  and  models,  and  all  the  elevating  and 
inspiring  themes  which  Christianity  had  revealed.  And  such 
was  the  feeling  of  dependence,  the  paralysing  self-distrust 
which  foreign  government  had '  generated,  that  when  the  yoke 
was  removed  from  their  necks,  they  felt  unable  to  stand  upright. 
They  had  no  confidence  in  their  own  resources.      Instead  of 
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repelling  their  Caledonian  invaders,  as  their  fathers  had  re- 
sisted the  Roman  arms,  they  were  dismayed  at  the  bare  ruraour 
of  their  approach,  and  dreading  destruction  from  the  enemy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  sea  on  the  other>  they  invoked  their 
old  masters  to  protect  them  still.  There  was  now  no  patriotic 
Queen  to  rally  their  dispirited  hosts>  and  shout  defiance  at  the 
foe  ;  no  valiant  chiefs  to  lead  the  van,  and  form  the  battle  line 
in  defence  of  their  altars  and  their  homes.  Servility  had 
eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Enthusiastic  love  of  coun- 
try, and  the  wild  spirit  of  freedom  hkd  given  place  to  a  feel- 
ing of  beggarly  dependence;  in  this  condition  they  called  in 
the  Saxon,  a  dangerous  ally,  who  proved  a  more  terrible  master 
than  the  Roman. 

Dr.  Lingard  begins  his  work  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  conver- 
sion of  England  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Christi- 
anity seems  to  have  been  generally  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province;  but  though  held  by  the  Britons  in  a  state  of 
greater  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  purity  than  belonged  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  churchy  it  was  far  from  exerting  its  appropriate 
influence  on  the  lives  of  its  professors.  If  we  may  trust  the 
account  of  Gildas — whose  declamatory  style  arid  evident  exag- 
geration, greatly  lessen  the  value  of  his  authority,  though  the 
best  which  the  times  afforded — we  shall  form  a  very  low  idea, 
indeed,  of  the  virtues  of  the  British  clergy,  ^here  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  his  censures  were  spiced  by  no  small 
measure  of  ascetic  bigdtry.  He  says  they  *  refused  the  domestic 
services  of*  their  mothers  or  sisters,  and  accepted  those  of  other 
women,  whom  they  seduced ;  and  yet  while  they  thus  lived  in 
sin,  had  the  presumption  to  aspire  to  the  higher  orders  of  the 
church  :  others,  to  procure  ecclesiastical  dignities,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pollute  themselves  with  the  crime  of  simony,  and  to 
purchase  churches  from  the  tyrants  who  oppressed  the  country ; 
and  they  even  availed  themselves  of  foreign  power  to  take  for- 
cible possession  of  the  altars,  (i.  17).  This  corrupt  state  of 
things  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons, 
and  the  confusion  into  which  society  was  thrown  by  them.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  retnarkable  race  of  men  who  have  become  so 
mighty  and  predominant  in  the  history  of  the  world,  Dr.  hing* 
ard  gives  the  following  account : — 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  ddscry  a  small  and 
contemptible  tribe,  inhabiting,  under  the  name  of  Saxons,  the  neck 
of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesua ;  in  the  fourth  they  had  swelled  by  the 
accession  of*  other  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  into  a  populous  and 
mighty  nation,  whose  territories  progressively  reached  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  the  Ems,  and  the  Rhine.  Their  favourite  occupation  was 
piracy.    A  body  of  Franks,  stationed  by  the  Emperor  Probus  on  the 
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coast  of  Pontus,  bad  seized  a  Roman  fleet,  and  steering  unmolested 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  bad  reached  in  safety 
the  shores  of  Batavia.  Their  successful  temerity  awakened  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  who,  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation,  though  they  possessed  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  skill  to  imitate  the  construction  of  the  Roman  ves- 
sels, boldly  determined  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  ocean.  In  light 
and  narrow  skiffs  the  intrepid  barbarians  committed  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  the  commerce  of  the  provincials 
rewarded  their  audacity,  and  increased  their  numbers;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  every  storm  the  Saxon  squadrons  issued  from  their  ports, 
swept  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  pillaged  with  impunity  the  unsus- 
pecting coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  When  the  Emperor  Honorius 
recalled  the  legions  from  the  defence  of  the  island,  the  natives  who 
bad  often  experienced  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Saxons,  solicited 
their  assistance  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Picts,  or  independ- 
ent Britons  beyond  the  wall,  and  the  Scots,  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Ireland.  Hengist,  with  a  small 
band  of  mercenaries,  accepted  the  proposal ;  but  the  perfidious  bar- 
barian turned  his  sword  against  bis  employers,  and  the  possession  of 
Kent  was  the  fruit  of  his  treachery.  The  fortune  of  Hengist  stimu« 
lated  the  ambition  of  other  chieftains,  who  successively  sought  the 
shores  of  Britain  ;  and  the  natives,  though  they  defended  themselves 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  more  prosperous  issue,  were  gradually 
compelled  to  reire  to  the  mountains  which  cover  the  western  coast.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  17. 

By  this  memorable  revolution,  the  fairer  portion  of  the 
island  became  unequally  divided  between  eight  independent 
chieftains.  The  Saxons,  whose  natural  ferocity  had  been 
sharpened  by  the  stubborn  resistance  they  had  encountered, 
did  not  use  their  victory  with  moderation,  as  other  barbarous 
tribes  had  done,  when  they  invaded  various  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire*  They  spared  no  life.  Submission  could  seldom 
disarm  their  fury; — churches,  towns,  villages,  all  the  remains  of 
Roman  civilisation  w^ere  consigned  to  the  flames ;  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  succeeded  the  impure  rites  of  Woden; 
and  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  north  of  Germany  were 
transplanted  to  the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  Britain.  The 
natives  were  all  slain  or  driven  from  the  soil,  and  of  course  there 
could  not  be  realised  the  moral  victory  of  the  vanquished  over  the 
conquerors,  which  elsewhere  converted  invasion  into  a  blessing. 
The  surviving  Britons  had  such  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
Saxons,  in  consequence  of  their  cruelty,  that  they  made  no 
effort  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  They  were  destined  to 
receive  Christianity  from  another  quarter ;  and  this  fact  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  their  subsequent  history. 

The  story  of  the  English  youths  exposed   for   sale  in   the 
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Roman  market,  of  their  remarkable  beauty,  which  attracted  the 
attention  and  awakened  the  pity  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  his 
resolution  to  seek  for  the  couversion  of  so  interesting  a  people, 
is  well  known.  A  missionary  band  of  monks  was  in  due  time 
sent  to  England  under  the  guidance  of  Augustine.  Of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  Kent  was  the  most  ancient,  and  was  found 
best  disposed  to  receive  the  gospel.  Its  rulers  had  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  the  Franks, 
had  taught  them  to  regard  Christianity  with  less  dislike. 
Bertha,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Paris,  already  a  Christian,  was 
married  to  the  sovereign,  and  she  zealously  favoured  the  designs 
of  the  missionaries.  In  fact,  the  people  were  so  predisposed 
to  receive  the  new  religion,  that  they  had  applied  for 
instruction  to  the  clergy  of  the  Franks,  who  regarded  the  so- 
licitation with  apathy  and  neglect.  When,  therefore,  Augus- 
tine reached  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  he  was  favourably  received 
by  Ethelbert,  the  king.  Near  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  the 
queen  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  built  by 
the-  Britons  in  honour  of  St.  Martin.  It  had  been  fitted  up 
before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  to  whom  it  was  now 
given.  Insensibly,  idolatrous  prejudice  gave  way ;  the  priests 
of  Woden  began  to  lament  the  solitude  of  their  altars ;  and 
matters  went  on  so  prosperously,  that  at  the  feast  of  Christmas 
ten  thousand  Saxons  followed  their  prince  to  the  waters  of 
baptism. 

From  Kent  the  profession  of  Christianity  spread  gradually 
into  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  conversion,  (such  as  it 
was)  of  the  east  Saxons,  the  south  Saxons,  the  Mercians,  &c., 
followed  soon  after.  Dr.  Liugard  has  remarked  the  contrast 
between  the  apostolic  missionaries  and  those  of  the  middle 
ages.  Christianity  prevailed  for  three  centuries  among  tlie 
people,  before  the  emperors  were  converted.  .  Its  preachers 
endured  with  Christian  fortitude  and  heroic  courage,  the  vio- 
lence and  oppression  of  the  civil  power.  Their  object  was  to 
teach  the  people^  and  bring  to  bear  on  them  a  purely  moral 
and  spiritual  influence.  They  were  resolved  to  conquer  heathen- 
ism with  no  sword  but  that  of  the  church. 

'  But,'  says  Dr.  Lingard,  '  the  first  object  of  the  missionaries, 
Roman,  Gallic,  or  Scottish,  was  universally  the  same,  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  the  prince.  His  favour  ensured,  his  opposition  pre- 
vented, their  success We  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a  missionary 

who  ventured  to  preach  in  opposition  to  the  civil  power.  The  de- 
spondency of  the  bishops  of  Kent  and  Essex,  after  the  death  of  their 
patrons,  proves  how  much  they  depended  for  success  on  the  smile  or 

frown  of  the  monarch They  neither  felt  nor  provoked  the 

scourge  of  persecution.     But,'  adds  the  historian,   '  the  fortunate 
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issae  of  their  labours  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagine  that  no  church  can  be  firmly  established,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  not  cemented  with  the  blood  of  martyrs/ — lb., 
p.  42. 

Yet,  we  may  ask,  did  these  labourers  really  build  on  the  sure 
foundation  ?  did  they  build  on  it  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or 
only  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  ?  Where  was  the  advantage  of 
baptising  by  the  thousand,  persons  who  were  still  grossly  ignor- 
ant, and  who  merely  followed  their  chief  to  the  water,  as  they 
would  have  followed  him  to  a  battle  ?  The  facility  with  which 
these  multitudes  relapsed  into  idolatry,  showed  how  little  the 
missionaries  had  done  to  evangelize  them.  Their  dependence, 
too,  on  the  smile  or  frown  of  the  sovereign,  their  residing  at 
his  court,  advising  him  in  his  political  concerns,  accepting  civil 
offices  from  him,  placing  churches  under  his  patronage,  and 
intimately  combining  the  sacred  and  secular  in  the  government 
of  the  country^  and  the  constitution  of  society,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  fatal  connexion  between  church  and  state,  whose 
evil  effects  our  author  himself  laments.  In  order  to  notice 
this,  we  pass  over  the  conferences  and  controversies  of  Augus- 
tine and  his  brethren  with  the  British  bishops,  the  efforts  of 
the  former  to  extend  his  episcopal  authority  not  only  over  the 
independent  Britons,  but  even  over  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  until 
the  pope  rebuked  his  ambition,  and  restrained  it  within  the 
bounds  of  this  island  : — 

'  On  the  one  hand  the  rank,  wealth,  and  importance,  which  accom- 
panied the  episcopal  office  rendered  it  an  object  of  pursuit  to  many 
who  spared  not  cost,  nor  promises,  nor  services,  to  gratify  their  am- 
bition ;  on  the  other,  the  kings  bad  learned  to  look  upon  bishoprics  as 
benefices,  of  which  the  disposal  belonged  to  themselves,  because 
such  benefices  had  been  founded  by  their  predecessors.  Under  this 
pretence  they  claimed  a  right  to  sway  the  election,  urging  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  conduct  that  offices  so  important  to  them  should  not 
be  suffered  to  devolve  on  their  enemies.' 

The  following  words  should  be  weighed  by  those  who  lay 
so  much  stress  on  what  they  call  the  apostolical  succession  :  — 

'  In  historical  records  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  we  meet 
with  frequent  mention  of  the  succession  to  bishoprics :  but  the  vague 
and  doubtful  language  of  the  authorities  throws  but  little  light  on  the 
subject,  sometimes  describing  the  appointment  as  made  by  the  un- 
fettered choice  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  sometimes  as  pro- 
ceeding solely  fromi  the  absolute  will  of  the  sovereign,'  —  lb., 
p.  92,  &c. 

What  w^e  the  prininples  or  considerations   which  guided 
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these  absolute  sovereigns  in  filling  the  apostolic  chairs?  Most 
assuredly  not  a  regard  to  spiritual  fitness  in  the  candidates^  or 
to  the  good  of  the  church,  or  the  glory  of  Christ.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  have  a  more  unexceptionable  witness  than 
our  author.  According  to  him,  the  mitre,  far  from  beinfi; 
placed  on  the  fittest  head,  *  frequently  became  the  reward 
of  intrigue  and  influence.  The  new  bishops  were  frequently 
selected  from  the  twelve  chaplains  of  the  king,  or  the  clerical 
favourites  of  some  powerful  earl,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
monarch  was  often  made  to  fall  on  the  most  ambitious,  or 
the  least  worthy  of  the  applicants.' 

'The  great  evil  springing  out  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
which  the  state  attached  to  the  episcopal  office  was,  that  it  tended  to 
engender  and  nourish  a  worldly  and  dissipated  spirit,  especially  m  tlie 
possessors  of  the  more  opulent  sees.  Tiie  private  clerk  or  monk  was 
suddenly  drawn  from  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and  transformed 
into  a  secular  lord  !  He  became  at  once  the  possessor  of  extensive 
estates;  his  residence  was  crowded  with  dependents;  wherever  he 
moved  he  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort.  Thus  he  found 
himself  placed  in  a  situation  most  foreign  to  his  previous  habits — the 
management  of  his  property,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  rights  of 
his  church  against  adverse  claims,  the  applications  to  him  for  patron- 
age and  aid,  and  the  controversies  among  the  principal  families  in 
his  diocese,  involved  him  in  a  vortex  of  secular  cares  and  disputes ; 
nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  if,  in  such  circumstances,  some  oi  these 
prelates,  acting  in  their  twofold  capacity  as  temporal  and  spiritual 
lords,  adopted  the  manners  of  eoldermen  and  thanes,  seeking  to  add 
to  their  possessions,  multiplying  by  the  *  loen  or  loan'  of  lands,  the 
number  of  their  military  retainers,  and  employing  for  the  protection 
of  themselves  and  (heir  friends,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  arms.  .  .  . 
We  meet  also  with  numerous  instances  of  the  presence  of  bishops  in 
military  expeditions,  whether  they  led  their  own  retainers  to  the 
field,  or  accompanied  the  quota  of  armed  men  furnished  from  their 
respective  dioceses.' — lb.,  pp.  103 — 5. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  work.  Dr.  Lingard  treats  of  the 
succession  aud  duties  of  the  bishops,  -  who  were  secular  barons 
and  judges,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  functionaries, — and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  temporal  greatly  predominated  over  the  spi- 
ritual in  their  bearing  and  conduct.  Some  of  them  even  led 
their  retainers  to  the  field  of  battle  armed  and  mounted  on 
war-steeds;  but  our  author  charitably  presumes  that  they  did 
not  stain  their  apostolic  hands  with  human  blood. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  good  deal  of  nationality  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  foreign  missionaries 
and  foreign  prelates^  they  never  wholly  lost  their  ancient  spirit 
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of  independence,  their  noble  instinct  of  self-government.  This 
instinct  dominated  over  all  the  Roman  theories  and  sophistries, 
by  which  papal  agents  sought  to  subjugate  the  national 
mind.  They  had  diocesan,  provincial,  and  national  councils, 
.vhere  the  civil  power  always  opposed  a  steady  resistance  to 
ecclesiastical  encroachment.  It  is  true  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  was  acknowledged ;  and  his  mandates  were  obeyed  when- 
ever they  did  not  seem  to  clash  with  the  royal  power  or  the 
national  interests.  It  is  vain  for  the  advocates  of  apostolical 
succession  apart  from  the  papal  chair,  to  appeal  to  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  as  supplying  them  with  a  pure  and 
independent  channel  for  the  transmission  of  the  mystical  influ-  * 
ence  necessary  to  make  them  true  ministers  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Lingard  has  deprived  them  of  this  resource.  They  must  either 
abandon  their  priestly  theory,  or  acknowledge  the  maternity  of 
Rome.  But  with  all  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  our  author  has 
failed  to  prove  that  the  British  and  Irish  bishops  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  He  has  himself 
supplied  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Britons  owned  no  foreign 
authority  in  their  churches. 

In  his  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Lingard  gives  us  much  information 
about  the  condition  of  the  clergy  in  those  times.     The  fifth  is 
occupied  with  monastic  institutions;  the  sixth  with  the  dona- 
tions to  the  churches ;  and  the  seventh  with  the  forms  of  reli- 
gious worship.     The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  contain  a  detailed 
account  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  abound 
with  very  interesting  information  for  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  give  special  attention  to  the  questions  at  issue 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics.     Some  of  the  latter  will  no 
doubt   be  surprised  to  see  that  the  variations   of  Catholicism 
have  been  quite  as  great  as  those  of  Protestantism.     The  litera- 
ture of  the  Saxons  receives  from  our  author  ample  considera- 
tion, and  he  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  its  decline,  and  of 
the  general  decay  of  piety  during  the  time  of  the  Danish  inva- 
sions.    It  is  singular  that  in  this  respect  the  eflFect  of  these  in- 
vasions was  exactly  the  same  on  the  Saxons  of  England  as  on 
the  Celts  of  Ireland.     Their  schools  were  scattered,  their  libra- 
ries were  burned,  their  monasteries  and  churches  were  ruined. 
Society  was  disorganised,  the  laws  were  unexecuted,  religion 
was   abandoned   even   by   the   clergy,    crime    and   immorality 
abounded,   life   and   property   were    insecure,   and    there   was 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  faith  in  the  land.     Alfred,  the  patriot 
king,  who  sighed  over  the  desolations  of  his  country,  and  nobly 
struggled  to  repair  them,  could  find  very  few  of  the  clergy  who  * 
understood  the  service  they  read  to  the  people. 

In  chapter  thirteen  we  have  a  flattering  account  of  the  reforms 
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of  St.  Danstan,  and  his  Taia  attempts  to  re-establish  the  monas- 
tic system  upon  its  old  foundation.  Something  was  done  to- 
wards this  by  the  importation  of  foreigners.  But  it  was  quite 
manifest  that  monks^  as  a  body,  could  never  again  be  popular 
or  powerful  in  England,  aud  that  the  monastic  system  was  alien 
to  the  national  temperament  and  character. 

'  The  laity  had  resumed  the  ferocious  manners  of  their  pagan  fore- 
fathers.    The  clergy  had  grown  indolent,  dissolute,  and  illiterate. 

The  monastic  order  had  been  apparently  annihilated Habits 

of  predatory  warfare  had  introduced  a  spirit  of  insubordination ; 
and  impunity  had  strengthened  the  impulse  of  the  passions.  The 
slow  and  tranquil  profits  of  industry  were  despised ;  the  roads  were 
infested  with  robbers;  and  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  ban- 
ditti compelled  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  to  associate  for  the 
protection  of  their  lives,  families,  and  property.  The  dictates  of 
natural  equity,  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  and  the  regulations  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  were  despised.  The  indissoluble  knot  of  mar- 
riage was  repeatedly  dissevered  on  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pas- 
sion or  disgust ;  and  in  defiance  of  Divine  and  human  prohibitions, 
the  nuptial  union  was  frequently  polluted  and  degraded  by  the  unna- 
tural crime  of  incest.  To  suppress  these  licentious  habits  was  the 
first  care  of  Alfred. 

•  If  the  learning  of  their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  on 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  extinguished  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  Northmen,  and  succeeded  by  a  night  of  profound  igno- 
rance. This  lamentable  change  is  amply  and  feelingly  described  by 
Alfred  himself.  ....  '  Such  was  the  general  ignorance  among  the 
English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the  Humber  (and  I 
dare  say  not  many  on  the  other)  who  could  understand  the  service  in 
Englisii,  or  translate  a  Latin  epistle  into  their  own  language.  So  [ew 
were  they,  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  individual  to  the  south  of 
the  Thames  who  was  able  to  do  it  when  I  ascended  the  throne.' ' — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  245. 

The  last  chapter  gives  a  glowing  sketch  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which,  in  their  best  days,  they 
were  eminently  successful  among  the  Germanic  nations.  They 
were  not  more  enterprising,  more  learned,  more  pious,  or  more 
zealous,  than  the  Irish,  who  were  then  among  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  the  nations.  But  if  they  had  less  genius, 
they,  had  more  good  sense ;  they  had  more  talent  for  organiza- 
tion and  government,  and  they  had  more  perseverance  and  per- 
tinacity in  cai'rying  forward  their  labours  to  a  peruianeut  result. 
Hence  their  greater  and  more  abiding  success.  There  was  in 
this  respect,  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  difference  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Saxon  missionaries  as  between  Whitfield  and 
Wesley.     The  former  had  a  more  fervid  mind,  and  a  mightier 
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eloquence;  the  latter  a  more  comprehensive  and  a  steadier 
policy.  The  one  class  were  ideal  and  transcendental,  given  to 
inactive  meditation,  or  satisfied  with  present  effects;  at  least 
they  were  content  with  founding  a  monastery  or  a  school,  per- 
plexing an  opponent,  or  astonishing  a  college  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  argument  or  the  extent  of  their  erudition.  But 
the  other  had  a  turn  for  the  practical  and  the  expedient,  and, 
instead  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  dreaming  of  what 
might  be,  set  themselves  to  work  diligently  and  prudently,  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  mankind  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, to  do  their  best  then  and  there. 

To  each  of  the  two  volumes  there  is  an  appendix  of  learned 
notes,  interesting  to  the  lover  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and 
to  those  who  appeal  to  them  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  their 
churches,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  show  that  these  pre- 
tensions are  unfounded. 

Dr.  Lingard  maintains  a  judicious  silence  on  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquest.  It  was  certainly  very  hard  to  defend  Kome 
on  that  subject ;  and  so  he  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing 
about  the  utter  ruin  of  the  church  whose  history  he  writes,  or 
that  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  a  great  nation ;  all  effected 
with  the  sanction  of  him  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
their  most  holy  father,  and  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Like  all  well  written  history,  this  work  is  full  of  suggestive 
matter,  furnishing  to  the  thoughtful  many  topics,  which  might 
be  made  the  themes  of  instructive  essays.  On  one  point 
it  awakens  reflections  which  are  very  painful.  We  refer  to  the 
connexion  between  conquest  and  Christianity.  The  great  adver- 
sary of  souls  has  thrown  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
gospel,  and  connected  its  profession  with  many  associations  of 
weakness  and  shame.  But  when  he  emblazoned  the  cross  on 
the  blood-stained  banners  of  invading  and  plundering  armies, 
his  obstructive  policy  achieved  its  masterpiece.  Christianity  is 
the  religion  of  love ;  it  was  made  to  appear  to  heathen  men  the 
religion  of  cruelty.  It  is  a  religion  which  enunciates  the  great 
principles  of  social  duty,  in  the  sublimfest,  simplest,  briefest,  and 
most  convincing  language.  When  associated  with  conquest,  it 
seems  to  resolve  all  right  into  the  will  of  savage  power,  and  all 
law  into  the  crushing  yoke  of  remorseless  tyranny. 

It  cannot,  alas,  be  said  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  Christianity  laboured  under  a  dead  weight  of  superstition, 
and  civilisation  was  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  barbarism.  Even 
in  modern  times  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  first  promulgated, 
have  been  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Neither  have  professing  Christians  limited  their  invasions  to 
idolatrous  auH  uncivilized  nations,  or  evp»»  to  people  of  another 
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church.  Catholics  have  plundered  and  slaughtered  catholics ; 
they  have  sacked  their  own  monasteries^  burned  their  own 
churches,  and  demolished  their  own  altars.  Nuns  have  become 
the  prey  of  a  catholic  soldiery,  drunk  with  triumph,  and  their 
monkish  confessors,  who  came  with  them  to  share  the  spoil, 
have  presided  over  the  sacrilegious  and  brutal  orgies.  All  these 
things,  and  worse,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Normans  against  the 
Saxons,  under  the  consecrated  banner  of  the  pope,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  William^s  expedition. 

The  Saxons  were  thoroughly  subdued,  their  lands  confiscated, 
and  their  persons — ^where  they  survived  the  sword — reduced  to 
the  vilest  bondage.  The  clergy,  with  the  monks  and  nuns,  were 
also  cast  out,  and  their  places  filled  by  foreigners,  speaking 
French,  and  regarding  everything  native  with  supreme  con- 
tempt. 

The  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  were  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  this  great  revolution,  which  not  only  changed  the  dy- 
nasty, but  imported  a  totally  new  aristocracy  and  hierarchy, 
thrusting  persons  who  had  started  up  from  the  lowest  condition 
of  society  into  many  of  the  highest  offices,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  Of  course  the  priesthood  became  less  national,  and  more 
Romanized ;  but  there  was  no  essential  change  wrought  in  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  held  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  church, 
although  many  practices  were  abandoned,  and  many  ceremonies 
modified,  to  accord  with  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
catholic  system  under  Hildebrand  and  bis  successors.  Many 
able  scholars  were  induced  to  come  over  from  the  continent  to 
occupy  stations  of  influence  in  the  church ;  learning  was  re- 
vived; and  in  some  short  time  after  the  conquest,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  divines  were  famous  throughout  Europe  for  their  theo- 
logical attainments.  But  fame  at  that  time  did  not  imply  a  very 
high  degree  of  merit.  This  glory,  too,  was  but  ephemeral. 
Wealth  and  power  soon  wrought  their  usual  eflFects  on  the  zeal 
of  the  Norman  clergy. 
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Art.  VI. — Memoir  of  William  Yates,  D.D.,  of  Calcutta,  with  an  abridge 
ment  of  his  life  of  W,  H,  Pearce,  By  James  Hoby,  D.D.  8vo. 
LoDdon:  Houlston  and  Stoneman.     1847. 

Failure,  as  a  trial  of  principle,  and  an  exhibition  of  character, 
often  presents  a  finer  theme  of  contemplation  than  success. 
Nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  thought  on  this  account  than 
the  devoted  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries among  the  North  American  Indians,  when  their  huts  and 
villages,  one  after  another,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  their 
people  scattered  abroad  amidst  perils  and  tempests ;  or  of  the 
agents  of  the  same  society  identifying  themselves  with  the 
lowest  tribes,  and  living  in  the  snow  huts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  among  the  very  ices  of  the  Poles, 
upon  the  precarious  dependence  of  a  supply  from  Europe,  by  a 
single  ship  once  in  a  year ;  and  that  for  seventeen  years  toge- 
ther, with  little  or  no  comparative  success.  Of  a  similar  order 
was  the  indomitable  zeal  of  a  Crook,  whom  principle  and  con- 
science kept  at  his  apparently  useless  efforts  in  the  Marquesas 
of  the  Pacific,  for  thirteen  years,  alone,  unfriended,  and  self- 
devoted.  And  similar,  too,  was  the  undaunted  zeal  of  Carey, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  his  service  in  India,  even  after 
encountering  the  primary  diflSculties  of  this  new,  and  strange, 
and  perilous  pilgrimage  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

Next  to  this  is  the  moral  grandeur  that  shines  forth  in  the 
man  who  renounces  his  country,  his  home,  and  himself,  for 
the  prospect  of  toil,  suffering,  and  death,  in  a  distant  region, 
solely  to  benefit  strangers  and  barbarians,  and  to  benefit  them 
by  labours  of  which  he  may  perceive  little  reason  to  anticipate 
a  present  result,  or  to  secure  a  present  applause  or  reward. 
There  he  fixes  his  residence  in  some  island  of  the  sea,  or  some 
region  of  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  isolation  from  the  civilized, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  religious,  world — to  become  the  object  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  natives — it  may  be  the  contempt, — to  en- 
dure their  insults,  bear  with  their  impieties  and  vices,  face 
their  prejudices,  and  calmly,  and  for  years,  study  their  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  make  it  the  medium  of  conveying  the  truth 
of  God  to  them  and  their  posterity ;  spending  health,  strength, 
and  life,  for  no  mercenary,  no  personal  end,  living  by  faith, 
labouring  for  Christ^s  sake,  and  dying  in  his  work. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  one  who  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  missionary  is  of  this  description.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  diversities  of  temperament,  of  character,  and  of 
mental  energy,  that  obtain  amongst  the  best  of  humankind; 
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nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  deceptiveness  of  the  heart,  giving 
birth  to  impure  motives  and  hypocritical  pretensions.  Nor  do 
we  dispute  the  fact  that  there  have  been  individuals  eminently 
gifted,  and  greatly  applauded,  who  have  been  influenced  to  en- 
dure privations,  and  undergo  extraordinary  exertions  by  the 
secret  love  of  fame.  But  with  all  these  allowances,  which  apply 
only  to  exceptions,  the  palpable  reality  is  that  Christianity  has 
produced  the  highest  order  of  excellence  of  which  our  nature  is 
susceptible,  in  the  way  of  a  self-denying  benevolence.  The 
finest  specimens  of  ambitious  daring  on  the  one  hand,  and  philo- 
sophical endurance  on  the  other,  faU  infinitely  short  of  the 
moral  achievements  in  question,  both  in  purity  of  motive 
and  intensity  of  action.  A  new  element  is,  in  fact,  intro- 
duced  into  such  minds,  with  which  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
to  compete;  derived  from  heaven,  and  working  out  the  most 
exalted  character  of  transformed  humanity. 

In  sending  out  their  agents  to  the  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  missionary  societies  have  been  under  the  guidance,  as  their 
agents  have  been  under  the  peculiar  guardianship  of  Providence. 
So  at  least  we  believe,  and  have,  as  we  think,  reason  to  do 
so  from  incontestible  evidence.  It  would  be  alike  unchristian 
and  unphilosophical,  to  maintain  that  the  numerous  adaptations 
of  men  to  the  spheres  of  their  respective  labours,  result  from 
a  lucky  chance,  or  a  succession  of  accidents.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  men  of  bold  and  enterprising  character 
happened,  in  so  many  instances,  to  be  sent  just  where  they  were 
required,  to  accomplish  peculiar  services;  and  that  another 
set  of  men,  from  time  to  time,  happened  to  be  appointed 
to  do,  in  another  region,  precisely  that  which  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demanded ;  and  that  those  who  at  home  were  concerned 
in  the  employment  of  them  abroad,  happened  to  accommodate 
their  plans,  and  to  bid  their  agents  to  perform  what  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  anticipate,  as  peculiarly  and  solely  re- 
quired, amidst  the  shifting  states  of  society,  the  unknown  pro- 
ceedings of  governments,  and  the  uncontrollable  events  which 
rise  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  One  could  surely  as  soon 
believe  that  the  natural  creation  were  without  a  Creator,  as  that 
the  moral  universe  were  without  a  Providence. 

For  many  years  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  re- 
markably distinguished,  but  with  characteristic  diflFerences,  both 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  The  former  exhibited  a  contest 
with  the  absurdities  of  Hindooism,  the  prejudices  of  caste, 
and  the  difficulties  of  oriental  language;  the  latter  with  the 
deep  abominations  of  slavery,  and  the  raging  passions  of  its 
abettors,  more  terrible  than  the  furies  of  Orestes.  In  the 
former,  there  was  a  long  succession  of  quiet  victories;  in  the 
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latter,  the  splendid  achievemeuta  of  a  sudden  and  glorious 
triumph.  In  the  one  case  heathenism  turned  pale;  in  the 
other,  slavery  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven. 

We  are  confident  that  we  do  not  mistake  in  imputing  the 
downfal  of  slavery  mainly  to  the  power  of  Christianity.  These 
antagonistic  principles  were  brought  into  obvious  and  terrible 
conflict  by  the  events  that  occurred  in  Jamaica ;  and  what  every 
friend  of  religion  perceived  from  the  first,  enlightened  men  in  gene- 
ral, of  whatever  creed,  have  acknowledged  since — that  the  mighty 
energies,  both  in  doing  and  suffering,  exerted  by  the  agents  of 
Christian  societies,  broke  the  chains  of  enthralled  humanity,  and 
gave  liberty  to  the  captive.  The  people  of  this  country,  and 
more  especially  the  religious  public,  were  aroused  by  the  sad 
tales  and  fervent  appeals  of  the  missionaries,  themselves  con- 
fessors, and  all  but  martyrs ;  and  demanded  of  a  reluctant 
government,  that  exercise  of  authority  which  restored  man  to 
his  rights,  and  Christianity  to  its  freedom. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  west,  but  to  the  east,  that  our  atten- 
tion is  now  particularly  turned;  and  especially  to  that  great 
work  for  which  missionary  operations  have  been  most  distin- 
guished there.  To  the  millions  of  India  the  IVord  of  God  has 
been  given.  Among  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  recent 
history  of  religion,  must  be  reckoned  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures  into  the  Asiatic  tongues.  It  is  scarcely  an  exagger- 
ation to  call  it  the  modern  Pentecost  of  the  world.  There  was 
surely  the  real,  if  not  the  visible  demonstration  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  influences  were  figured  in  the  cloven  tongues  that 
sat  upon  each  of  the  primitive  propagators  of  the  gospel,  and 
whose  divine  power  and  glory  filled  the  place  of  their  asseml)ly. 
In  both  cases  God  was  evidently  with  his  servants — miracu- 
lously, and  by  a  sudden  impartation  of  power  in  the  first  cen- 
tury— graciously,  and  by  the  slow  development  of  intellectual 
energies  and  moral  adaptations  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 
Were  we  called  on  to  furnish  a  narrative  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, we  should  have  to  tell  a  story  which  would  wear 
the  semblance  of  romance.  We  should  have  to  refer  to  a 
name  unknown  at  first,  but  illustrious  at  last.  We  should 
be  required  to  speak  of  meanness  of  rank  in  conjunction  with 
majesty  of  character ;  of  multiplying  difficulties  vanquished  by 
patient  perseverance,  deep  rooted  principle,  and  consecrated  ca- 
pacity ;  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  souls,  triumphing 
over  the  love  of  ease,  of  country,  and  of  fame  ;  of  unpatronised 
insignificance  becoming  great  beyond  patronage  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  aims  and  the  success  of  its  endeavours;  of  a  self- 
taught  genius  becoming  nobler  than  genius  itself;  the  finest 
form    of    the    human    mind,    by    its    condescension    to    the 
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lowliest  labours,  and  most  severe  privations,  exhausting  life 
amitlst  scorn,  misunderstood  and  despised,  for  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  good  of  others;  till  scorn  was  compelled  into 
applause,  and  contempt  into  congratulation :  of  the  mag- 
nificent idea,  every  year  pushing  forth  into  realisation,  of  im- 
parting the  knowledge  of  God's  truth  to  unnumbered  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race,  through  the  medium  of  their  yet  un- 
known and  unwritten  speech,  and  by  one  who  had  for  the  first 
time  to  grope  his  way  through  a  vast  wilderness  of  words  and 
languages,  more  intricate  than  the  thickets  of  the  Sunderbuuds, 
and  to  a  timid  and  ordinary  student  of  forms  and  lexicons,  more 
terrible  than  the  tigers  that  infest  them  : — in  a  word,  we  should 
speak  of  the  shoemaker  of  Northamptonshire,  William  Carey, 
who  rose  by  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  strength,  without 
— mark  it,  ye  ambitious ! — the  wish  to  be  great,  to  be  the  ori- 
ginator of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  missions,  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  most  difficult  of  oriental  languages,  and,  what  is 
more  than  all,  the  missionary  preacher,  and  translator  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  myriads  of  heathens. 

His  gifted  successor,  however,  now  more  especially  claims 
our  attention,  as  he  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  volume 
before  us.  There  were  some  points  of  remarkable  similarity 
about  them.  On  these  we  shall  not  touch;  but  we  may,  with- 
out presumption,  say  both  were  providentially  fitted  for  the  pre- 
cise work  to  which  they  were  respectively  devoted,  and  which, 
though  existing  in  separate  and  successive  parts,  constituted  one 
important  whole.  When  a  great  thing  has  been  done,  we  natu- 
rally feel  an  interest  in  him  who  has  done  it ;  and  even  though 
a  life  of  consecrated  piety  and  benevolence,  be  destitute  of  what 
may  be  called  incident  and  adventure,  it  claims  to  be  gratefully 
recorded,  and  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  parentage  of  William  Yates  was  humble.  He  was  bora 
Dec.  15, 1792,  and  trained  to  his  father^s  occupation,  which  was 
that  of  a  shoemaker.  For  a  short  time,  only,  he  attended  the  high 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Loughborough,  but  displayed  in  his 
early  days  no  particular  talents.  It  often  happens  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  that  any  remarkable  faculty  is  of  slow 
development,  as  though  it  required  some  corresponding  physical 
preparation  and  strength  to  give  it  play.  His  religion,  however, 
was  of  early  growth.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  General  Baptist  Church,  and  was  soon  remarked 
for  the  fervour  of  his  devotions,  and  the  excellence  of  his  ser- 
vices in  connexion  with  village  labours.  Having  manifested  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  be  was  ably  conducted  into  the  paths  of 
classical  literature  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  the  chief  object 
of  his  desire  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.     Still  he  adhered 
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with  great  tenacity  of  purpose  to  the  acquisition  of  languages, 
and  it  the  expression  be  applicable  in  any  case,  it  was,  perhaps, 
justly  descriptive  of  him,  that  he  was  born  a  linguist.  At 
length  his  thoughts  being  decidedly  turned  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  after  due  consultatiou  with  persons  qualified  to 
judge  of  his  mental  and  moral  pretensions,  particularly  the  late 
Robert  Hall,  he  was  placed  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol. 
While  there  the  missionary  spirit  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  and 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  withheld  not  his  paternal  counsels 
and  bis  prompt  assistance.  A  letter  from  that  eminent  man 
written  at  this  time  is  so  characteristic,  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  its  insertion. 

Leicester,  Oct.  9th,  1813. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  sooner  have  replied  to  your  letter,  but  was  pre- 
viously desirous  of  consulting  with  Mr.  Fuller,  and  some  other  friends 
respecting  it.  whom  I  expected  shortly  to  see  at  Northampton  ;  whether 
I  have  acted  rightly  in  making  known  to  them  your  wishes  at  this  stage 
of  the  business,  I  know  not,  but  I  did  it  with  the  best  intention.  Con- 
ceiving from  your  letter  that  your  mind  was  pretty  fully  made  up  with 
respect  to  the  object  you  propose,  if  you  meet  with  suitable  encourage- 
ment, and  that  it  was  desirable  you  should  go  early,  as,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  it  is  your  wish  to  do,  I  thought  the  step  I  took  would  expedite 
the  business.  If  yon  continue  in  the  same  mind.  I  would  advise  you 
to  write  to  Mr.  Fuller,  stating  your  views  and  feelings,  and  from  him 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  receive  the  most  judicious  advice.  From  what 
yoQ  have  stated,  as  well  as  from  what  I  know  of  you  from  other  quar- 
ters, I  have  no  doubt  your  qualifications  are  of  a  nature  peculiarly  to 
fit  you  for  the  work  of  a  missionary  ;  and  that  in  purposing  to  devote 
yourself  to  that  work,  you  are  following  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
The  talent  of  acquiring  language  with  facility,  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  a  missionary  to  the  East ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  God,  in  endow- 
ing yoo  with  that  talent  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  is  preparing  you  to 
be  a  worthy  successor  of  Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman.  I  consider  it 
aoother  extraordinary  instance  qf  the  superintendence  of  Providence  over 
the  Baptist  Mission,  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  acquire,  contrary  to  all 
haman  expectation,  a  literary  character,  which  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  softening  opposition,  and  conciliating  the  esteem  of  those  in 
power.  It  is  extremely  desirable  it  should  still  preserve  that  character ; 
ind  I  may  say,  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  no  person  can  be  thought 
of  as  a  missionary,  who  is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  this  end  than 
yourself.  You  will  not  suppose,  hovvcvcr,  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that 
t  literary  character  is  the  principal  requisite  for  the  undertaking  you 
meditate.  Far  from  it.  A  soul  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
a  heart  impressed  with  love  to,  the  Redeemer,  and  love  to  souls,  is  of 
bcomparably  higher  consequence;  these,  I  believe,  from  all  I  have 
heard  of  you,  you  possess  :  and  vrith  these,  the  talent  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  general,  and  language  in  particular,  may  be  of  important 
fenrioe.     You  wiU  doubtless  spread  the  whole  matter  before  the  Lord* 
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and  seek  illumination  and  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  For  my 
own  part,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  the  Lord  has  put  such  a  desire  into 
your  heart.  And  I  cannot  but  hope,  it  is  a  preparative  for  great  use- 
fulness in  that  most  important  scene  of  labour,  that  is  connected  with  tlie 
promulgation  of  Christianity  in  a  foreign  land.  It  will  be  proper  for 
vou  when  vour  resolution  is  final,  to  communicate  it  to  vour  venerable 
father.  That  the  Lord  may  direct  and  bless  you  in  all  your  ways,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  yours  affectionately,  Robert  Hall. 

Accepted  as  a  missionary  student^  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
Bristol  in  1814.  He  proposed  to  engage  for  fourteen  years, 
but  the  secretary  preferred  giving  him  a  written  assurance  that 
he  should  be  free  to  return  at  any  time,  without  specifying  a 
given  period;  and  we  think  he  acted  wisely  in  allowing  this  un- 
fettered freedom.  Binding  missionaries  to  their  service  against 
their  will,  or  against  their  prospects  of  usefulness,  is  little  likely 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  It  is  not  to  the  term  of  ser- 
vice so  much  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  agent,  that  mis- 
sionary societies  should  look,  and  whether  for  a]  time,  or  for  life, 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  to  us  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  in  con- 
nexion with  circumstances  abroad  and  counsels  at  home. 

The  designation  of  Mr.  Yates  as  a  missionary  took  place  at 
Leicester,  August  31,  1814,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Ryland,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Fuller  took  part  in  the  service.  Hfe  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  16th  of  April,  1815,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Serampore,  where  he  persevered  in  those  studies  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  during  the  entire  period  of  his  consecration 
to  the  work. 

Dr.  Carey  soon  became  extremely  interested  in  him.  Under 
his  direction  he  pursued  Oriental  languages,  became  associated 
with  the  labours  of  the  father  of  the  mission,  and  was  regarded  by 
him  as  his  successor.  His  position  and  progress  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  communications  so  early  as  the  autumn  of  the 
year  in  which  he  arrived. 

*  I  have  now  begun  my  work.  Dr.  Carey  sends  all  the  Bengalee 
proofs  to  me  to  review,  I  read  them  over,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  I 
do  not  understand  or  think  to  be  wrong,  I  mark  it.  We  then  converse 
over  it,  and  if  it  is  wrong  he  alters  it ;  but  if  pot,  he  shews  me  the 
reason  why  it  is  right,  and  thus  will  initiate  me  into  the  languages,  as 
fast  as  I  can  learn  them.  He  wishes  me  to  begin  the  Hindu  very  soon. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  read  three  volumes  in  Bengalee,  and 
they  have  but  six  of  consequence  in  prose.' 

Again,  soon  afterwards — 

'  The  way  I  spend  my  time  is  this.  In  a  morning,  before  breakfast,  I 
study  Hebrew  about  an  hoar  and  a  half.     After  worship  I  attend  to 
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Bengalee  and  Sanscrit.  I  have  read  about  five  volumes  of  Bengalee, 
and  read  all  the  Bengalee  proofs  with  Dr.  Carey,  having  before  compared 
them  with  the  Greek.  I  have  got  through  the  Sanscrit  roots  once ;  I 
have  not  yet  got  through  the  grammar,  but  am  reading  the  Ramayuna 
with  my  pundit.  My  afternoons  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  reading 
or  hearing  Latin  and  Greek.  I  have  read  ten  volumes  of  Greek  since  I 
left  England,  but  not  more  than  three  of  Latin.  In  the  evening,  after 
worship,  I  generally  read  English  or  look  over  English  proofs.  I  take 
my  turn  in  all  the  services  here/ 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents^  he  says, — 

•  The  work  to  which  they  have  invited  me  is  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures,  and  you  know  that  this  a  work  for  which  I  have  always  had 
a  strong  predilection,  and  in  devoting  myself  to  which,  of  course  I  shall 
feel  happy.' 

lu  January,  1816,  Mr.  Yates  was  married  to  Miss  Grant, 
whose  father  had  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  society  as  a  missionary  of  emi- 
nent qualifications.  This  event  contributed  to  his  comfort,  and 
stimulated  his  exertions;  and  we  find  him  devising  schemes  of 
literary  undertakings  of  great  magnitude,  particularly  a  Sanscrit 
grammar  and  dictionary.     A.8  Dr.  Hoby  remarks: — 

•  There  was  always  something  Herculean  about  his  literary  undertak- 
ings. H'm  earliest  efl^ort  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  the  writing  out 
and  committing  to  memory  whole  vocabularies  of  radical  words ;  and 
he  then  stated  it  to  be  his  intention,  if  not  diverted  from  the  study  of 
English,  to  learn  off  and  repeat  'Johnson's  Dictionary*  complete,  with  oil 
the  examples  /  While  some  encounter  new  languages  with  something 
like  a  malediction  on  those  transgressors  at  Babel,  whose  impiety  en- 
tailed the  confusion  of  tongues,  he  seemed  to  revel  with  delight  in  the 
innumerable  and  ingenious  forms  of  their  very  letters.  Conscious  of  a 
power  to  master  any  intricacies  of  combination,  the  more  complicated 
and  fanciful  the  characters,  the  higher  his  satisfaction  in  adding  fresh 
stores  to  what  had  already  been  stereotyped  in  his  recollection.' 

By-tlie-bye,  the  determination  to  learn  oflf  *  Johnson^s  Die- 
tionary,'  while  it  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  vast  faculties,  at 
least  so  far  as  memory  was  concerned,  was  not  remarkably  judi- 
dous,  and  if  he  had  not  long  before  the  conclusion  of  his  task 
participated  in  the  'something  like  a  malediction'  to  which  our 
friend  refers,  it  would  have  been  surprising.  '  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary ! '  The  next  thing  should  certainly  have  been  the  '  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,'  or  better  still,  the  '  Universal  History, 
Ancient  and  Modern/  with  all  the  Notes ;  and  as  an  occasional 
bonne  bcuche,  such  a  thing  as  the  *  Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar,' 
CHr  Dr,  Qwen's  '  Theologoumena  1 '  We- are  glad,  however,  that 
hs  did  what  was  inioomparably  better  at  this  time,  produce 
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translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  by  which  he  at  once  perfected 
his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  gained  much  facility  in  the 
methods  of  rendering. 

When  differences  arose  between  the  elder  missionaries  at  Se- 
rampore,  and  the  junior  at  Calcutta,  into  which  we  forbear  to 
enter,  the  latter  with  whom  Mr.  Yates  associated,  became  a  dis- 
tinct body  in  direct  union  with  the  Society  at  home,  from  whom 
they  received  supplies  and  to  whom  they  transmitted  intelli- 
gence. This  consolidation  of  separate  interests  began  in  the 
discussions  of  1817,  and  continued  for  ten  years.  The  accession 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearce,  as  printer,  and  Mr,  Penny,  as  master  of 
the  Benevolent  Institution  was  very  important;  and  the  mul- 
tiplying claims  of  the  people  around,  soon  led  the  new  fra- 
ternity to  devote  their  pious  activities  to  the  erection  of  seve- 
ral chapels,  and  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  Moreover, 
a  station  was  established  at  Doorgapoor,  four  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, which  afforded  the  opportunity  for  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  natives ;  where  they  resided  alternately  for  periods  of 
six  months. 

Mr.  Yates  was  elected  to  the  department  of  Bengalee  and 
Sanscrit  in  the  Calcutta  School  Book  Society,  Mr.  Pearce 
being  one  of  the  secretaries.  He  prepared  a  Sanscrit  Grammar 
which  was  liberally  subscribed  for,  and  a  vocabulary  of  Sanscrit, 
Bengalee,  and  English,  for  the  Society.  He  also  wrote  an  essay 
on  *  Sanscrit  AUiteration  /  and  at  various  intervals  *  Readers' 
in  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  Hiudostanee,  and  Arabic,  and  an/ Intro- 
duction to  the  Hindostauee  Language.'  A  few  years,  indeed, 
present  us  with  the  following  account  of  his  publications  :  — 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  on  a  new  plan.  Vo- 
cabulary with  Interpretations  in  Bengalee  and  English.  San- 
scrit Reader.  Elements  of  Natural  History.  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  Epitome  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural 
History,  in  Bengalee,  and  also  in  Bengalee  and  English.  Ele- 
ments of  Ancient  History,  including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  The  Arabic  Reader;  being  a  Selection  of  Pieces  from 
different  Arabian  Authors,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Language.  Introduction  to  the  Hindostanee  Language^  in 
three  parts.  Idiomatic  Exercises,  or  Student's  Assistant,  (in 
Hindostanee.)  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  (Ditto.)  Pleasing 
Instructor,  (Ditto.)  In  English  —  The  Life  of  Chamberlain. 
Essays  on  Important  Subjects.  Funeral  Sermon  for  Lawson 
and  Memoir.     Three  Essays  on  the  Burning  of  Widows. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  publications,  his  efforts  in 
what  may  be  thought  the  direct  line  of  his  missionary  life  were 
not  relaxed.     Some  of  them  are  obviously  coincident  with  it, 
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others  had  a  distinct  bearing  upon  it,  and  for  the  rest  they  were 
connected  with  much  public  utility.  Diversity  of  purfuit  by  no 
means  involves  the  neglect  of  a  main  object ;  it  rai  3r  proves 
advantageous  and  promotive  of  it,  and  is  often  a  mo  ^  real  rest 
and  refreshment  than  absolute  leisure.  Besides,  thei  3  is  ample 
evidence  from  the  occasional  extracts  given  from  his  \  tters,  that 
the  heart  of  Yates  was  as  cultivated  as  his  mind  ^^  he  was  as 
spiritual  as  he  was  intellectual.  j 

His  health,  however,  suffered  considerable  interi  iptfon,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1826  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  its 
renovation  in  a  voyage,  via  America,  to  Europe.  He  once  more 
met  his  family  and  friends  in  September,  1827.  His  visit  to 
England  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  his  health  and  profit- 
able to  many;  but  his  parental  feelings  were  severely  exercised 
by  the  first  intelligence  he  received  from  India  containing  an 
account  of  the  death  of  his  son.  He  performed  several  mis- 
sionary tours,  and  took  part  in  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the 
society.  Without  being  animated,  or  brilliant,  his  style  of 
preaching  was  clear,  compact,  and  logical.  The  representations 
he  gave  of  the  state  of  idolatry  in  the  east  were  evidently  true 
and  very  impressive,  showing  the  holy  and  the  earnest  man 
rather  than  the  orator.  He  reached  the  Indian  shores  again  in 
February,  1829,  and  was  welcomed  back  with  great  joy. 

In  arranging  their  future  plan  of  operations,  the  united  mis- 
sionaries now  assigned  to  Mr.  Yates  the  care  of  the  English 
church  in  the  Circular  Road,  as  well  as  that  of  the  native  church. 
It  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that  he  should  comply 
with  this  appointment;  and  they  promised  to  support  their 
minister,  and  to  erect  a  house  for  his  accommodation.  He  was 
to  be  relieved  from  other  duties,  excepting  what  the  School  Book 
Society  involved,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  the  work  of 
translation.  In  writing  upon  the  subject,  under  date  of  April, 
1829,  he  says  : — '  The  brethren  have  requested  me  to  attempt 
an  improved  version  of  the  Epistles,  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
do ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  shall  have  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  whole  scriptures  in  Bengalee.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  do  no  more  than  we  can  do  well.'  On  the  9th  of  June 
he  says: — 'We  have  resolved  on  printing  a  new  version  of  the 
Bengalee  Bible,  and  have  submitted  the  subject  to  the  Bible 
Society/  Again,  Sept.  1,  he  mentions  having  sent  to  England 
specimens  of  the  printing,  and  adds  : — '  We  shall  soon  have  the 
honour,  not  only  of  reducing  the  types,  through  brother  Law- 
son,  but  also  of  printing  the  first  pocket  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Bengalee.' 

Into  the  controversy  with  the  Bible  Society  respecting  the 
transference  or  translation  of  the  word  baptism  in  the  oriental 
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versions,  we  shall  not  enter :  the  published  documents  are  acces- 
sible, nni^  furnish  ample  means  for  every  person  interested  in 
the  subj^     to  form  his  own  judgment. 

In  Maj  1838,  his  beloved  wife  was  removed  by  death,  after 
a  long  pr^  vious  separation  on  account  of  her  health.  The  feel- 
ings he  ei  oressed  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  under  other  afflic- 
tive circuii  tances,  bespeak  at  once  the  purity  and  power  of  his 
religion,  ai  the  inextinguishable  fervour  of  his  spirit  in  the 
pursuit  of  i  3  great  object.  '  I  have  no  reason  to  hope,*  he  says, 
'  that  I  car.  continue  long  in  my  present  course.  I  have  had 
three  attacks  of  sickness  since  my  wife  left.  I  thought :  I  will 
finish  another  edition  of  the  Bengalee  Testament,  and  the  one 
in  Hindostanee  and  Sanscrit ;  then  I  will  go  to  England,  and 
finish  my  *  Biblical  Apparatus,'  which  will  require  at  least  two 
years  of  hard  labour,  where  the  body  can  best  support  it ;  and 
then  return  to  India,  and  apply  the  result  to  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  till  the  end  of  my  life.' 

The  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  having  been  employed 
chiefly  as  a  missionary  in  preaching  to  the  heathen,  the  next  ten 
as  pastor  of  the  Circular  Boad  church,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders,  his  latter  days  were  more  especially  devoted,  by 
the  desire  of  his  brethren,  as  well  as  by  the  decisive  bent  of  his 
own  mind,  to  the  work  of  translation.  It  ought  not  to  be  un- 
recorded, that  the  close  of  his  ministerial  career  was  signalized 
by  the  largest  accession  of  converted  natives  ever  received  at 
one  time  into  the  church.  Nor  can  we  withhold  an  interesting 
memorandum  on  this  occasion.  It  exhibits  the  man,  and  refers 
to  one  of  those  extraordinary  presentiments  which  sometimes 
attach  to  human  existence ; — 

'Oct.  6th,  1839. — ^Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  importaDce  to  me, 
as  it  determined  the  manner  in  which  the  remainder  of  my  life  is  to  be 
spent.  Brother  Pearce,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  within  three 
months,  returned,  bringing  with  him  three  other  brethren,  to  labour  in 
this  part  of  the  vineyard.  A  meeting  was  held  yesterday,  to  consider 
how  we  should  be  employed  iD  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  mission ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say,  it  was  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  was  to  all, 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  When  the  feelings  and  interests  of  ten*  indi- 
viduals were  concerned,  it  was  happy  to  have  no  clashing,  but  a  perfect 
willingness  on  the  part  of  each  to  submit  to  the  opinions  of  others.  It 
was  the  unanimous  conviction  of  all,  that  I  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  translation,  and  that  such  arrangements  ought  to  be  made,  as 
would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  devote  my  time  and  strength  entirely  to  it. 
It  was  agreed  that  brother  Tucker  should  relieve  me  of  the  English 

♦  These  ten  were  Messrs.  Yates,  W.  H.  Pearce,  Thomas  Ellis,  Bayne, 
6.  Parsons,  Tucker,  Morgan,  Phillips,  and  Wenger. 
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preaching,  and  that  brother  Wenger  shoald  assist  me  in  the  translations. 
Thus,  by  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  I  am  brought  to  see  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  wishes,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 
'  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  give  thee  the  desire  of  thine 
heart.'  Now,  oh,  now  for  energy  of  body  and  mind  to  do  justice  to  this 
great  work  !  O  Lord,  all  my  suflficicncy  is  from  thee !  to  thee  I  look — 
and  with  humility,  on  thee  I  depend.  Let  that  Spirit  that  dictated  the 
word,  guide  me,  and  all  will  be  well. 

*  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  till  the  beginning  of  next  year  that  I  shall 
be  fully  disengaged  from  the  church,  and  entered  into  the  last  stage  of 
my  hfe.  Besides  occasional  preaching  to  the  church,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1817,  I  shall  then  have  been  the  regular  pastor  for  eleven  years. 

*  I  shall  hereafter  see  whether  the  impression  so  strongly  produced  in 
my  mind,  by  the  prayer  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  at  my  desig- 
nation, at  this  chapel  will  be  realized  or  not.  This  prayer  led  me  and 
others  to  feel  that  I  should  be  removed  in  the  midst  of  my  usefulness  as 
a  translator  of  the  word  of  God.  There  was  something  very  hke  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  both  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  in 
the  effect  which  it  produced.  He,  and  the  venerable  Fuller  and  Ryland, 
whose  hands  were  laid  on  mv  head  at  the  time,  have  all  entered  into 
their  rest  ;  and  I  hope  when  my  work  is  done,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  appointed  for  me  to  do,  that  I  shall  rest  with  those  holy  men.  Four 
versions  of  the  whole  scriptures  in  Eastern  languages  I  must  attempt, 
and  if  removed  when  I  have  done  one,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rest,  or  when  I  have  done  the  whole  Bible  in  one  language,  and  the 
Testament  in  three  others,  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  my  usefulness  in 
this  work.' 

The  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  University,  in  September, 
1839,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Yates  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  which  no  one  will  question  was  well  and  appropri- 
ately bestowed.  We  wish  as  much  could  always  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  proceedings,  but  they  have  too  often  been  the  result  of 
mere  private  friendship  and  favouritism,  or  of  pure  ignorance  of 
the  merits  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  sought  to 
distinguish  mediocrity,  and  have  thus  incurred  reproach  for  their 
carelessness  and  want  of  discrimination.  After  all,  the  diploma 
in  question  was,  in  our  opinion,  not  the  right  one.  It  should 
have  been  a  literary,  not  a  theological  honour ;  one  that  implied 
that  for  which  Yates  was  pre-eminent :  it  should  have  been 
the  reward  of  scholarship ;  a  doctorship  of  laws,  and  not  of 
divinity. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Ryan,  an  offer  was  made  to  Dr. 
Yates  of  £1000  per  annum,  if  he  would  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  compilation  of  school  books  in  Bengalee  and  Hindostauee, 
which  he  declined ;  and  upon  the  proposal  being  made  to  em- 
ploy half  of  his  time  for  half  the  remuneration,  he  was  induced, 
after  consulting  the  committee  at  home,  to  negative  this  also.  They 
represented  to  him  the  comparative  inferiority  of  such  an  occu* 
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pation  to  that  of  his  great  work  as  a  translater  and  reviser  of 
scriptural  translations;  and  their  conviction  that  they  could 
not,  as  dispensers  of  the  public  bounty,  conscientiously  agree  to 
such  an  exchange  of  services. 

After  three  or  four  years  of  domestic  solitude,  he  married  the 
widow  of  his  beloved  friend  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearce.  They  were  the  only  two  left  of 
all  that  had  commenced  the  mission  in  Calcutta. 

Having  studied  the  Sanscrit  language,  so  as  to  compose  or 
translate  either  into  prose  or  poetry,  he  resolved  on  an  eastern 
vulgate,  and  early  in  1841  passed  through  the  press  the  Sanscrit 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be  well  to  record  the 
prospects  he  entertained  for  the  future,  as  well  as  his  past  labours 
in  this  direction,  in  his  own  words  : — 

'  It  seems  that  our  society  and  the  Translation  Society,  agree  that  I 
should  attempt  a  Sanscrit  version  of  the  whole  Bible.  This  then  will 
occupy  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  to  prepare  for  it  has  cost  many  a 
year  of  hard  labour.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  shall  continue  to  read 
Sanscrit  an  hour  every  day,  and  have  managed  by  this  means  to  read 
from  January  to  August,  above  twelve  hundred  pages.  In  like  manner 
I  give  one  hour  a  day  to  Arabic,  and  have  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
I.e.  in  the  present  year,  (1843),  read  nine  hundred  pages.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two  hours,  all  my  time  is  actually  engaged,  either  in 
preparing  for,  or  carrying  through  the  press,  scripture  and  other  books. 
Being  now  relieved  from  all  other  duties,  I  am  able  to  give  an  undivided 
attention  to'  these  works.  We  hope  to  see  the  Old  Testament  in  Ben- 
galee complete,  by  about  the  end  of  this  year ;  and  when  that  is  done, 
we  shall  go  to  press  with  the  Sanscrit :  in  the  mean  time  I  am  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations.*  In  July,  1844,  he  states,  that 
by  the  close  of  that  month  they  hoped  to  finish  the  printing  of  the  Ben- 
galee Old  Testament,  the  whole  being  then  in  type.  *  There  are  not 
many  things,'  he  writes,  *  in  my  life,  that  I  can  reflect  upon  with  much 
pleasure ;  but  for  the  ten  years'  labour  bestowed  upon  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  this  blessed  book,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  have  any 
regret.* 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  incapacitated  for  any  kind  of 
work,  and  went  to  the  Sandheads  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air. 
Notwithstanding  partial  recoveries,  his  health  failed  under  an 
attack  of  dysentery  and  gravel,  and  no  hope  was  entertained  of 
his  restoration  but  from  a  voyage  to  England.  Accordingly, 
his  passage  was  secured  on  board  the  Bentinck,  which  was  to 
leave  for  Suez  on  the  third  of  June;  his  wife  and  daughters 
remaining  to  follow  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  vessel  touched 
at  Madras,  and  at  Point  de  Galle,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ceylon,  and  thence  crossed  the  Indian  ocean.  He  suffered 
•much  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  especially  in  the  Straits  of 
rBabelmandel. 
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*  With  a  burning  8un,_  and  the  very  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  as  hot  as  the 
sultry  atmosphere,  existence  became  insupportable.  Once  or  twice, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  admit  the  air,  a  sea  broke  in  upon  the 
expiring-  saint,  who  was  therefore  compelled  to  endure  the  suffocating 
heat.  At  length,  exactly  a  month  after  he  came  on  board,  the  struggle 
terminated — the  voyage  of  life  was  ended,  and  the  haven  of  eternal  rest 
gained,  before  this  first  part  of  the  voyage  home  was  completed.  The 
ship  was  still  three  days*  sail  from  Suez,  in  lat.  19°  north,  long.  39° 
east,  when,  on  the  third  of  July,  the  exhausted  sufferer  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.* 

Thus  died,  and  was  interred  in  the  distant  sea,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  to  India — perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  eminent  as  a  translator  of  the  scriptures. 
Although  we  advert  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  many  virtues  which  distinguished  Dr.  Yates  in  domestic 
and  social  life,  as  well  as  to  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and  a  mis- 
sionary, yet  it  is  his  consecrated  scholarship  that  adorns  his 
memory  with  the  brightest  lustre ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  that 
renown  which  he  has  obtained,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his 
direct  object ;  so  far  from  it,  we  may  safely  aflSrm,  that,  had  he 
risen  to  fame  merely  as  a  scholar,  without  the  accompaniments 
of  usefulness  as  a  translator,  he  would  have  treated  his  owu 
glory  as  a  shame  and  reproach  rather  than  an  honour.  He 
would  have  felt  that,  in  comparison  with  what  should  be  and  was 
to  him  the  great  end  of  existence,  he  had  been  laboriously  doing 
nothing.  Intellectual  grentness  he  ever  deemed  subsidiary  to 
moral  usefulness ;  his  Lord — in  his  influence  and  liis  word — 
and  not  himself,  he  wished  to  see  exalted ;  and  the  aim  was  suc- 
cessful. One  is  delighted  to  think  that  his  Bengalee  Bible,  as 
Mr.  Wenger  states,  will  gradually  become  the  standard  of  the 
language  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  Hindostanee, 
Hindu,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  was  applied  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  and  general  science  in  India.  The  same  friend, 
his  successor  in  labour,  has  given  the  following  interesting  and 
characterestic  sketch : — 

•  If  it  (the  Bengalee  version)  had  been  the  work  of  a  total  stranger,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  or  could  have  shown  a  more  candid  disposition. 
It  is  true  that  once  when  I  had  stated  in  the  margin  of  a  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  many  people  strongly  objected  to  his  rendering  of 
it,  he  wrote  underneath,  '  I  know  it,  my  son,  1  know  it  ;*  but  this  was 
owing  to  his  firmness,  not  to  sensitiveness.  So  long  as  he  himself  could 
not  see  any  thing  wrong  in  a  passage,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter 
it.  He  showed  the  most  majestic  disregard  of  all  mere  authority,  whether 
of  antiquity,  or  of  numbers,  or  of  a  great  name.  He  was  shaken  neither 
by  clamour,  nor  by  friendship,  nor  by  importunity.  His  humility  was 
quite  as  admirable  as  his  firmness.     He  appeared  to  be  sitting  like  a 
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child  at  the  feet  of  truth,  anxious  to  treasure  up  her  every  word,  and  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands. 

*  His  first  and  foremost  characteristic  was  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
desire  to  ascertain  and  express  the  true  and  full  meaning  of  the  original. 
He  was  roost  careful,  I  may  say,  most  scrupulous,  in  cross- questioning 
his  native  assistants,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Bengalee  words 
and  phrases  he  used,  did  or  did  not  convey  to  the  native  mind  exactly 
what  he  intended  to  say  ;  and  he  gave  himself  no  rest  until  they  did. 

'  A  second  object  in  his  translations  was  to  avoid  all  that  was  unmean- 
ing, perplexing,  or  superfluous.  Often  have  I  admired  the  beautiful 
simplicity,  the  transparent  clearness,  or  the  rich  brevity  of  his  renderings. 

*  He  also  aimed  at  a  style  uniformly  pure  and  dignified.  He  allowed 
of  no  vulgar  expressions,  and  excluded  with  equal  firmness  of  determi- 
nation, all  high-flown  Sanscrit  terms.  *  Will  not  be  understood,*  was 
the  remark,  by  appending  which,  he  almost  invariably  condemned  the 
use  of  such  words. 

*  If  a  finely  balanced  mind,  endowed  with  splendid  talents,  and  en- 
riched by  solid  and  extensive  erudition — if  an  immoveable  firmness  of 
conscientious  conviction,  rooted  in  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  chastened 
by  humility  unfeigned — if  these  qualities,  accompanied  by  untiring  in- 
dustry, a  tender  conscience,  and  fervent  prayer,  constitute  a  biblic^ 
translator,  then  such  a  translator  was  William  Yates.' 

To  the  present  volunae  is  appended  'Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Pearce,  the  excellent  son  of  Samuel  Pearce,  of  Birming- 
ham. This  Life  is  abridged  from  a  biographical  account  written 
by  Dr.  Yates.  Not  having  seen  the  original,  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce upon  this  work  as  an  abridgment,  but  in  itself  it  presents 
many  interesting  facts,  and  seems  to  be  a  faithful  portrait  of  one 
who  evinced  the  spirit,  and  reflected  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
father.  We  do  not  think  that  in  any  one  of  the  remarkable 
individuals  whose  names  distinguish  the  anuals  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  more  obvious  proofs  are  to  be  found  of  the 
agency  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  preparation  and  em- 
ployment of  suitable  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of  a 
great  work,  than  the  life  of  William  Pearce  furnishes.  May  his 
modesty,  talent,  and  perseverance,  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold 
in  survivors  !  Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  supply 
particulars  ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task,  as  a  biographer,  Dr.  Hoby  has 
been  much  aided  by  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Yates ;  and  while 
this  circumstance  stamps  the  whole  with  a  character  of  truthful- 
ness, none  of  the  delineations  are  spoiled  by  exaggerated  eulogy. 
Dr.  Yates  is,  in  fact,  wisely  permitted  to  reveal  himself  in  his 
own  language ;  our  chief  regret  being  that  his  letters  are  not 
more  abundant,  and  that  he,  injuriously  for  the  public  interests, 
destroyed  what  we  feel  assured  must  have  been  valuable  manu- 
scripts, from,  as  we  apprehend,  ik  mistaken  modesty.     Probably 
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he  was  influenced  hj  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  often  seen  such  documents  employed  by  the  blind  attach- 
ment of  surviving  friends.  In  such  a  sentiment  we  largely 
sympathise;  but  in  his  instance,  nothing,  we  are  persuaded, 
derogatory  to  him,  would  have  been  produced,  and  much,  pro- 
bably, would  have  been  elicited  that  might  contribute  to  en- 
hance and  perpetuate  his  fame. 

We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  recommend  its  esteemed  author,  in  case  of  a 
second  edition,  to  undertake  a  careful  revision  of  it.  Subjects 
are  sometimes  disadvantageously  intermingled,  common  cir* 
cumstances  introduced,  which  can  have  no  possible  interest  with 
posterity,  and  the  general  style  is  somewhat  loose,  and  bespeaks 
a  want  of  practice  in  literary  composition.  Still  the  work  has 
merits  which  will  give  it  buoyancy  and  circulation.  It  is  a  valu- 
able record  of  an  important  Ufe. 


Art.  VII. — An  Address  to  the  Nonconformist  Electors  of  Great  Britain. 

London. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  The  parliament  of 
1841  is  about  to  terminate  its  sittings,  and  no  human  being, 
probably,  save  those  who  are  personally  interested,  will  regret 
its  dissolution.  It  has  fulfilled  its  inglorious  career,  and  will 
be  remembered  only  for  the  instructive  warnings  which  it  holds 
out  to  future  statesmen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another 
British  parliament  which  has  more  effectually  covered  itself 
with  dishonour.  Convened  at  the  call  of  monopoly,  and  ram- 
pant on  its  behalf,  it  commenced  its  sittings  by  displacing  a 
Whig  cabinet,  which  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  despair  of 
otherwise  retaining  office,  proposed  an  eight  shilling  protective 
duty;  yet  it  lived  to  abolish  the  corn  laws,  and  to  proclaim 
throughout  Europe  the  era  of  commercial  freedom.  Pledged  to 
protestant  ascendancy,  it  yet  permanently  endowed  Maynooth, 
and  when  at  length  it  learnt  to  tolerate  the  ministry  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  it  continued  to  evince  its  hostility  to  freedom,  and 
its  love  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  by  the  adoption  of  an  edu- 
cational scheme,  which,  under  a  liberal  disguise,  conceals  the 
seeds  of  political  serfdom  and  of  religious  infidelity.  Its  phases 
have  been  multitudinous,  its  appearances  those  of  the  came- 
leon.    Party  spirit  has  been  predominant  in  its  councils.     Its 
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support  and  its  hostility  have  been  alike  saturated  with  it.  At 
the  bidding  of  its  master,  it  has  voted  yea  and  nay  on  the 
same  questions,  regardless  of  its  own  reputation,  and  con- 
temptuously indifferent  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  So 
long  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  held  true  to  conservatism,  it  did  his 
"work  with  unscrupulous  zeal,  was  content  to  be  dragged  again 
and  again  through  the  mire,  and  knew  no  pride  save  that 
■which  respected  the  maintenance  of  a  faction.  When,  however, 
the  honourable  baronet  allowed  his  better  judgment  to  deter- 
mine his  course,  and  redeeming  his  past  errors,  announced  the 
doom  of  monopoly,  the  same  party  spirit  which  had  proved  his 
strength,  became  his  overthrow.  He  triumphed,  indeed,  but  it 
■was  at  the  cost,  not  of  power,  but  of  place.  He  carried  his 
measure,  but  in  doing  so  he  sealed  his  fate.  The  movement 
was  too  popular  for  his  party,  and  the  vials  of  their  wrath  were 
emptied  on  him.  Those  who  abided  by  their  professions  knew 
no  bounds,  and  observed  no  decency,  in  their  assaults ;  while  the 
disappointed  men  of  his  party,  whom  he  held  at  bay — despised 
for  their  false-hearted ness  or  their  gambling  propensities,  enacted 
afresh  the  old  fable  of  the  dead  lion  and  the  ass.  We  rejoice 
in  common  with  millions  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  abolition  of 
the  food  monopoly,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
injury  done  to  public  confidence  by  the  course  pursued  by  a  large 
section  of  the  conservative  party.  The  Premier  himself  did  all 
that  was  in  his  power  in  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  queen. 
His  personal  honour  was  thus  preserved,  and  all  the  equitable 
requirements  of  party  leadership  fairly  met.  It  may  be  conve- 
nient for  the  D'Israelis  to  overlook  this  fact,  but  the  nation 
will  not  forget  it.  His  followers,  however,  -were  slow  to  imitate 
his  example.  They  were  bound  to  place  their  seats  in  the 
hands  of  their  constituents  before  their  votes  were  recorded  on 
behalf  of  this  measure ;  but  they  did  not  do  so.  Elected  to 
oppose  commercial  freedom,  they  ought  in  honour,  to  have  re- 
deemed their  pledge,  or  to  have  resigned  their  trust.  They  did 
neither.  The  most  miserable  evasions  were  resorted  to  in  vin- 
dication of  their  treachery,  and  the  people  are,  in  consequence, 
now  faithless  in  the  virtue  of  public  men.  We  have  gained  a 
boon,  but  it  has  been  at  a  terrible  price,  and  a  generation  must 
pass  before  the  evil  is  corrected.  Our  only  consolation  is  de- 
rived from  the  previous  character  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
men  who  raised  the  cry  of  1841,  were  amongst  the  worst  class 
of  British  politicians.  Ignorant,  selfish,  and  despotic,  without 
popular  sympathies,  or  patriotic  views,  they  sought  to  beggar 
a  people  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  own  rule.  Still  many 
were  disposed  to  confide  in  them,  and  this  confidence  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  political  progress,  which  existed.     It 
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is  now  happily  destroyed.  Treachery  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  agriculturalists  must  be  credulous  indeed  if  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  ensnared  again.  The  old  rallying  cries  have 
been  proved  to  be  uncertain  sounds,  and  the  men  who  raised 
them  are  justly  branded  as  recreants  or  impostors.  So  far  it 
is  well.  A  weak  and  hollow  faction  has  proved  its  worthlessness, 
and  the  coming  election  will  probably  consign  many  of  its 
members  to  the  obscurity  they  merit.  The  conduct  of  these 
men  goes  far  to  account  for  the  disrespect  into  which  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  has  fallen.  It  has  torn  aside,  with  a 
rude  hand,  the  veil  behind  which  false  patriotism  conceals 
itself,  and  has  thus  disclosed  to  the  nation  the  chicanery  and 
meanness  of  those  to  whom  its  confidence  was  given. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  House  which  displaced  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  and  supported  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  is  now  marvellously  submissive  to  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  Whilst  the  honourable  baronet  lent  himself  to  a 
faction,  he  was  repaid  by  its  support ;  but  when  he  looked 
abroad  and  acted  for  the  nation,  his  position  became  precarious, 
and  he  resigned  ofl&ce  to  his  rival.  The  allegiance  of  the  House, 
however,  has  been  transferred,  not  extinguished.  It  has  passed 
from  the  conservative  to  the  pseudo-liberal  premier,  and  has  been 
shown  in  majorities  as  large  and  as  zealous  as  those  which  dis- 
tinguished its  earlier  period.  All  this  might  possibly  be  honest 
and  righteous.  We  can  conceive  cases  in  which  it  would  be  so, 
and  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  present  instance^ 
could  we  see  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  such  evidence  is  wanting. 
There  has  been  no  acknowledgment  of  former  error,  no  con- 
fession before  the  nation  of  mistaken  judgment  or  of  false 
policy.  Passion,  disappointed  selfishness,  personal  ambition, 
party  spleen,  intolerance  and  bigotry,  have  been  the  main  ele- 
ments at  work,  on  the  one  hand  ;  whilst  an  effete  liberalism,  on 
the  other,  has  undertaken  the  province,  and  labours  hard  in  the 
mission  of  defunct  toryism.  A  faction,  feeble  in  intellect,  and 
anti-popular  in  spirit,  has  discarded  the  chief  whose  views  were 
too  large  for  its  narrow  policy,  and  the  leader  of  opposition  has 
assumed  a  conservative  garb,  and  walks  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen's 
with  all  the  haughty  air  of  an  aristocrat  of  1688.  In  either 
case,  the  impression  produced  is  alike  injurious  to  the  House. 
The  great  bulk  of  men  do  not  minutely  investigate.  They  take 
broad  and  general  views  only.  They  look  at  the  more  obvious 
and  palpable  facts,  those  which  form  the  outline  of  events,  and 
indicate  their  pervading  tendency.  It  is  enough  for  them — and 
there  is  much  of  truth  in  their  judgment — that  the  same  par- 
liament has  cashiered  and  welcomed  a  Whig  ministry,  has  been 
tamely  sttbrnissive  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
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has  rejected  an  eight  ahillitig  duty  as  ruinous  to  the  agricul- 
turalist, and  yet  erased  the  corn  laws  from  the  statute  book; 
has  treated  with  contempt  the  petitions  of  the  people,  yet 
aflfected  to  consult  their  welfare ;  has  despised,  as  worthless,  the 
marvellous  achievements  of  voluntaryism  in  education,  yet  pro- 
fessed unwonted  zeal  on  behalf  of  popular  instruction;  has  talked 
against  church  power,  yet  enacted  a  subsidiary  establishment; 
has  vaunted  attachment  to  religious  freedom,  yet  sought  to 
plant  in  the  young  heart  of  England  the  seeds  of  spiritual  serf- 
dom. These  things  have  been  seen  and  noted.  They  have 
sunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  have  induced 
a  loathing  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  forms  of  our  consti- 
tution, were  it  not  for  the  practical  and  reflecting  character  of 
the  English  mind.  As  it  is,  the  House  will  expire  without  re- 
spect, and  every  patriotic  Englishman  will  pray  that  its  fellow 
may  never  again  be  constituted. 

Turning  from  the  -past  to  the  future,  there  is  much  to  induce 
regret.  The  coming  election  is  viewed  with  general  indififer- 
ence.  Men  have  been  wearied  out  and  disgusted  with  what 
they  have  seen,  and  are  in  consequence  much  disposed  to  look 
on  the  whole  as  a  cheat.  This  is  a  fearful  state  of  things.  It 
is  fraught  with  peril,  and  if  not  checked  by  the  sound  common 
sense  and  honesty  of  the  better  part  of  our  people,  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  mischief.  In  one  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
full  of  hope.  It  betokens,  as  we  verily  believe,  the  dying  out  of 
parties,  and  though  it  may  leave  us  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, it  will  be  introductory  to  a  new  order  of  things.  It  is  a 
chaos  to  be  followed  by  another  paradise.  The  old  party  names 
and  party  distinctions  have  lived  out  their  day.  Whatever  pur- 
pose they  may  have  answered,  they  are  now  but  the  symbols  of 
a  departed  faith,  the  mere  ghosts  of  what  was  once  vital  and 
energetic.  The  compact  under  which  their  tactics  were  con- 
ducted is  unsuited  to  our  times.  The  people  themselves  have 
stept  on  the  political  theatre,  and  see  enough  of  what  is  passing, 
to  deride  the  puppets  by  whose  acting  they  were  formerly  de- 
ceived. In  the  coming  election  there  will  be  no  real  difference 
discernible  between  the  majority  of  candidates.  Lord  Russell 
is  really  the  conservative  minister  of  the  day.  He  is  regarded 
as  such  by  many  of  the  more  intelligent  Conservatives,  and 
will  be  largely  indebted  to  this  feeling  in  the  approaching 
contest.  The  views  of  the  two  parties  are  essentially  identical, 
whether  we  look  to  their  home  or  foreign,  their  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical policy.  Historical  recollections  may  keep  them  nomi- 
nally apart,  and  personal  interests  may  favour  the  separation, 
but  so  far  as  the  government  of  the  country  is  concerned,  they 
are  substantially  one.     The  people,  therefore,  see  little  grounds 
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for  selection^  and  there  is  consequently  no  enthusiasm  or  earnest- 
ness. They  regard  the  approaching  election  as  a  selfish  contest 
between  politicians  who  are  equally  intent,  whatever  be  their 
name  or  rallying  cry,  on  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  No  great  principle  is  involved  in  their  contest,  no 
national  interests  are  at  stake.  They  are  mere  actors  perform- 
ing a  part,  trading  politicians  who  are  vending  their  wares  at 
the  best  market  they  can  find.  So  far  respecting  the  general 
aspect  of  political  parties,  and  did  no  other  facts  enter  into  the 
case,  the  coming  election  would  be  a  duller  and  more  insipid 
affair  than  any  similar  contest  within  the  memory  of  man. 

There  is,  however,  one  redeeming  feature  to  which  we  recur 
with  unmingled  satisfaction.  We  have  long  laboured  in  appa- 
rent hopelessness,  derided  by  some  as  quixotic,  harshly  cen- 
sured  by  others  as  mischievous,  deemed,  at  the  best,  Utopian 
by  many,  and  cheered  only  by  the  silent  concurrence  of  a  few. 
Still  we  have  persevered.  Our  faith  has  been  strong  enough  to 
assure  us  of  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  our  views,  and  we  are 
now  happily  realising  our  reward  even  earlier  and  more  largely 
than  we  anticipated.  Two  things  have  long  been  amongst 
our  settled  convictions.  First,  that  allegiance  to  truth  requires 
our  withdrawment  from  political  partizanship,  and  secondly, 
that  our  ecclesiastical  principles,  in  order  to  command  attention 
from  the  legislature,  must  be  maintained  at  the  polling  booth. 
Both  these  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  realised,  and  we  re- 
joice unfeignedly  at  it.  Those  only  can  appreciate  our  feelings 
who  know  the  discouragements  amidst  which  we  have  laboured. 
But  we  have  our  reward,  and  are  content.  The  marvellous  pro- 
gress already  made  justifies  our  confidence,  and  assures  us  of 
yet  better  things  in  store.  Our  opponents  have  co-operated 
with  us.  Successive  ministers  have  lent  their  aid,  first  by 
the  Factories  Education  Bill,  then  by  the  Maynooth  Endow- 
ment Act,  and  lastly  by  the  Minutes  of  Council.  Whether 
Conservative  or  Whig,  they  have  alike  served  our  purpose,  and 
as  if  intent  on  doing  so,  as  if  concerned  to  shut  us  up  to  the 
only  course  which  principle  and  self-respect  enjoined,  they  have 
distinctly  forewarned  us  of  their  intention  to  endow  the  catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland.  The  result  of  all  these  measures  has  been  an 
effectual  estrangement  of  the  great  body  of  evangelical  dissenters, 
from  the  political  partizanship  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
stood.  They  have  been  driven  home  to  their  principles,  have 
been  compelled  to  bethink  themselves  of  what  was  due  to  their 
profession,  and  to  take  up  other,  and  less  questionable  ground 
than  that  formerly  held. 

The  Southwark  election  of  1845,  was  the  first  public  expres- 
fion  of  this  new  state  of  things.    'Like  the  earlier  movement 
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of  every  great  revolution,  its  wisdom  was  questioned  by  many 
whose  principles  it  was  adapted  to  forward,  whilst  it  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  political  party  whose  knell  it  sounded.  Unpo- 
pular for  a  time,  it  will  be  appealed  to  in  future  days,  as  indi- 
cative of  a  forecast,  and  strength  of  resolution,  which  betoken 
coming  triumph.  Religious  liberty  in  its  broad  and  entire 
meaning,  was  then  first  propounded  on  the  hustings.  It  was 
brought  forth  from  the  studies  of  the  recluse,  and  the  writings 
of  the  learned,  and  was  presented  in  its  integrity  before  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom.  Its  nature  was  expounded,  its  claims 
practically  enforced,  and  though  rank,  and  wealth,  and  party 
influence  triumphed  in  the  contest,  it  was  at  a  cost  which  is  now 
bitterly  appreciated.  The  seed  then  scattered  has  not  been  lost. 
The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is  seen  after  many  days.  The 
example  was  infectious.  When  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
had  passed,  there  was  seen  to  be  a  nobility  in  it  which  com- 
manded respect,  and  in  consequence,  many  who  then  condemned 
are  now  zealous  to  imitate.  One  of  the  great  benefits  it  con- 
ferred was  the  rebuke  administered  to  an  unreflecting  and 
recluse  piety.  It  had  long  passed  current  among  us  that  our 
principles  could  not  bear  the  friction  and  excitement  of  public 
life.  Religious  men  shrunk  from  the  contamination  of  the  poli- 
tical arena,  and,  as  if  by  common  consent,  left  the  most  influ- 
ential posts  of  society  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  ungodly. 
We  would  not  indiscriminately  condemn  this  feeling.  It  in- 
volved some  elements  which  were  worthy  of  respect,  and  in 
many  cases  had  for  its  basis  an  honest  regard  to  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  profession.  Still  it  was  indicative  of  a  contracted 
range  of  thought,  a  low  standard  of  duty,  an  utter  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  religious  mind,  and  the  requirements 
and  obligations  of  the  profession  made.  That  political  life  is 
surrounded  with  temptations,  it  were  folly  to  deny;  but  this 
fact  though  affording  ground  for  increased  vigilance  and  ear- 
nest supplication,  yields  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty, 
or  the  abandonment  of  a  post  in  which  good  service  may  be 
rendered  to  our  fellow-men.  Against  this  mistaken  notion,  the 
Southwark  contest  was  a  practical  protest,  and  the  record  which 
it  made,  though  unheeded  for  a  time,  has  sunk  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  Happily  it  will  not  long  stand  alone. 
Numerous  constituencies  are  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
with  better  prospect  of  immediate  success.  Our  principles  are 
being  everywhere  enunciated.  Parliamentary  candidates  are 
subjected  to  a  new,  and  to  them,  most  perplexing  test ;  old  poli- 
tical organizations  are  being  broken  up;  new  ones  are  in  the 
course  of  formation ;  and  there  is  a  demand  on  every  hand  for 
able  and  earnest  men  to  represent  the  views  of  religious  volun- 
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taryism.  The  tendency  of  events  has  been  distinctly  indicated 
for  sorae  time  past,  and  if  the  Whig  leaders  have  not  noted  it, 
their  anti-popular  sympathies  are  exceeded  only  by  their  folly. 
The  Education  Conference  of  April  last,  though  not  represent- 
ing the  extreme  section  of  dissent,  deliberately  aflSrmed  its 
solemn  conviction,  Hhat  the  circumstances  of  the  times  render 
it  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  value  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  giving  their  support  to  any 
parliamentary  candidate,  that  he  will  oppose  all  further  grants 
of  public  money'  in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  was 
significant  of  what  was  passing  below  the  surface,  but  it  was  not 
all.  The  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  still  more 
clearly  shewed  the  change  that  was  coming  over  the  policy  of 
dissenters : — 

•  That  seeing  how  imperfectly  the  principles  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  understood  in  parliament,  even  by  those  to  whose  efforts  they  have 
been  indebted  for  the  redress  of  some  of  their  practical  grievances,  and 
how  liable  they  are  to  the  introduction  of  measures  in  which  their  prin- 
ciples are  utterly  disregarded  and  set  at  naught,  the  conference  cannot 
separate  without  earnestly  recommending  to  liberal  electors,  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  well  considered  means  of  securing  the  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  such  candidates  as  not  merely  profess  to  hold 
sacred  the  claims  of  religious  liberty,  but  also  clearly  understand  what 
those  claims  imply.' 

The  An ti- State  Church  Conference  of  May,  followed,  and  its 
language  was  more  decisive,  as  its  views  were  more  strictly 
ecclesiastical.  Regarding  the  Minutes  of  Council  only  as  one 
amongst  many  evils  resulting  from  the  establishment  principle, 
it  recorded  an  unmistakable  judgment  against  the  system  itself, 
and  in  the  following  lesolution,  pointed  out  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  dissenters  at  the  approaching  election  : — 

*  That  this  Conference,  discerning  no  such  difference  of  principles  or 
practice  between  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  render  the  support  of  either  of  them  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation — having  observed  in  both  of  them,  during  the  present  parliament, 
a  readiness  to  combine  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  subsidize  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  thereby  to  bring  them  under  direct  government 
control — believing  that  they  endanger,  by  such  policy,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  wh  .ch  they  adopt  it,  the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  in- 
terests of  the  people — and  assured  by  long  experience,  that  they  attach 
little  importance  to  any  opposition  to  their  avowed  designs  which  is  not 
followed  up  by  correspondent  firmness  at  the  poll-booth ;  solemnly  re- 
commend to  dissenting  electors  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  the 
duty  of  employing  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them  by  Divine  Pi'ovidence 
in  vindication  of  those  ecclesiastical  principles  which  constitute  the  sole 
basis  of  religious  freedom  and  equality,  and  of  resolutely  standing  aloof 
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from  all  contests  at  the  approaclung  general  election  in  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  not  afforded  them  to  record  their  testimony,  by  vote,  against 
any  form  of  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state.' 

A  short  time  back  this  resolution  would  have  been  deemed 
unreasonable  and  violent,  but  the  public  mind  has  been  rapidly 
progressing,  and  the  line  of  policy  which  it  indicates  has  there- 
fore obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  more  intelligent,  active,  and 
earnest  members  of  the  dissenting  body.  A  few  examples,  taken 
from  a  large  mass,  will  suflSce  to  illustrate  and  confirm  our 
meaning.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  gentlemen  convened 
by  circular  from  various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  held  at  Leeds, 
on  May  3rd,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

'First.  That  no  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  be  supported 
who  shall  not  be  prepared  to  resist  every  attempt  to  renew  the  grant 
of  public  money  for  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  Minutes  of  Council, 
and  who  does  not  maintain  the  principle  that  public  moneys  cannot 
rightly  be  appropriated  to  sustain  educational  and  religious  establish- 
ments. 

'  Second.  That  suitable  parties  be  sought  among  our  dissenting  com- 
munities, or  among  those  who  sympathize  with  them  in  the  sentiments 
now  avowed,  to  become  candidates  for  the  representation  of  parliamentary 
constituencies ;  and  that  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  efforts  be  made 
to  secure  their  return. 

•  Third.  That,  where  no  such  candidates  can  be  obtained,  it  is  recom- 
mended as  the  course  worthy  of  the  conscientious  elector  to  stand  by, 
in  the  day  of  election,  without  interfering  in  the  contest,  by  no  means 
giving  his  suffrage  to  such  as  will  make  use  of  parliamentary  powers  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  Nonconformists,  much  less  supporting  in 
a  factious  spirit  such  candidates  as  may  still  more  widely  differ  from 
them  on  questions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.' 

The  dissenters  of  Lancashire  have  recorded  their  views  with 
equal  distinctness.  At  a  meeting  convened  by  the  united  sub- 
committees of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  held  at  Newton  le 
Willows,  on  the  31st  of  May,  it  was  resolved  : — 

'That  this  meeting,  having  observed  in  both  the  leading  political 
parties  a  readiness  to  combine  their  efforts  to  subsidize  the  teachers  of 
religion,  and  thereby  to  bring  them  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State,  and  assured  by  long  experience  that  they  attach  little  importance 
to  any  opposition  which  is  not  followed  up  by  corresponding  firmness  in 
the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise,  solemnly  commend  to  the  hberal  and 
dissenting  electors  the  duty  of  emplopng  that  franchise,  in  vindication  of 
those  principles  which  constitute  the  true  basis  of  religious  freedom  and 
equality,  and  of  resolutely  standing  aloof  at  the  approaching  general 
election  from  all  contests  in  which  an  opportunity  shall  not  be  afforded 
them  of  recording  their  testimony,  by  vote,  against  the  interference  of 
the  government  with  the  religioas' education  of  the  country. 
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'  That  this  meeting  recommends  the  electors  in  the  various  boroughs 
and  divisions  of  the  county,  holding  the  above  views,  to  organize  them- 
selves in  their  several  localities,  and  to  draw  up  and  sign  declarations 
setting  forth  their  principles  and  the  course  of  action  they  intend  to 
pursue  at  the  approaching  election.' 

The  example  of  the  manufacturing  districts  has  been  zealously 
followed  by  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  other  agricultural  counties. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  liberal  electors  of  Braintree  and  Bocking, 
held  on  the  12th  of  June,  an  able  exposition  of  principles  was 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  distinctly  affirmed  to  take  no  part 
in  the  electoral  contest  between  Conservatives  and  Whigs  : — 

'  For  these  considerations,'  say  the  men  of  Essex,  and  we  commend 
their  example  to  all  who  are  like  circumstanced,  '  we,  the  liberal  electors 
of  Braintree  and  Booking,  resolve  to  take  no  part  in  the  coming  election 
as  between  the  present  candidates,  nor  to  interpose  in  any  way,  unless 
some  candidate  shall  yet  come  forward,  whom  we  could  consistently 
support  as  the  representative  of  the  principles  we  profess.' 

The  language  of  Norfolk  is  equal  clear  and  unfaultering.  At 
'  a  numerous  and  influential  meeting  of  nonconformist  electors,' 
assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  held  at  Nor- 
wich, June  the  14th,  it  was  resolved  : — 

'  That  the  measure  of  education  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  avowedly  contem- 
plated by  leading  statesmen,  and  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  reli- 
gious teachers  of  all  sects,  which  many  politicians  have  expressly  ap- 
proved, furnish  irresistible  motives  to  all  Nonconformist  electors  to  be 
feuthful  to  their  principles,  and  withhold  support  from  any  person  who 
would  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  any  of  such  measures  when  proposed  in 
parliament.' 

One  more  example,  and  we  pass  on.  We  give  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  occurring  in  a  large  number  of  the  boroughs 
of  the  kingdom.  At  a  meeting  of  nonconformist  voters  for 
Bedford,  held  on  the  20th  of  May,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

'That,  whereas  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  are,  and  always  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  most  formidable  enemies  to 
dvil  and  religious  freedom,  the  obstructers  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  retarders  of  social  advancement ;  and  whereas  the  Whig  party 
has,  by  the  appointment  of  new  bishops  and  workhouse  chaplains,  by 
many  other  measures,  but  more  especially  by  the  late  scheme  of  Govern- 
ment Ikiucation,  subjected  society  more  entirely  to  the  influence  and 
fearfully  augmented  the  dangerous  power  of  the  state- church ;  and  as 
it  is  evident  that  they  intend  to  subsidize  all  teachers  of  religion  who  will 
accept  the  pay  of  the  State,  and  thereby  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  alienate  its  sympathies  from  the  people,  corrupt  the 
truth,  and  degrade  tke  said  ministry  to  a  mere  ecclesiastical  police,  this 
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meeting  pledges  itself  not  to  support  any  candidate  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  ecclesiastical  endowments : 
and,  should  no  suitable  candidate  offer  himself,  this  meeting  sees  no  such 
difference  between  the  said  dominant  factions  in  the  country  to  lead  Non- 
conformiots  to  take  any  interest  in  the  mere  struggle  for  place  between 
the  two  factions,  and  therefore  recommends  Dissenters  to  stand  aloof  as 
silent  witnesses  for  the  great  principles  which  they  hold.' 

A  similar  course  has  been  resolved  on  in  Edinburgh,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Stockport,  Leicester, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Boston,  Glouces- 
ter, Bristol,  Devonport,  Reading,  Southampton,  Newport,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  import- 
ant consequences  in  the  coming  election.  In  many  cases  the 
decision  is  all  but  unanimous,  and  in  others, — for  we  wish  not 
to  overstate  the  matter — it  is  only  a  section,  and  that  the  most 
forward  of  the  dissenting  body  which  has  adopted  it.  In  the 
former  case  the  result  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  and  in 
the  latter,  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  will  be  influenced  mate- 
rially to  afl*ect  the  issue  of  the  contest.  An  earnest  of  what 
may  be  expected  is  already  supplied.  Manchester  in  returning 
a  free  trader,  will  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  able  and 
earnest  expounder  of  our  principles ;  Leeds  is  bestirring  itself 
with  worthy  zeal  on  behalf  of  a  single-minded  and  inflexible 
patriot ;  Stockport  is  about  to  place  Mr.  Alderman  Kershaw  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Cobden  ;  Wakefield  has  adopted  another  volun- 
tary ;  Huddersfield  has  done  the  same ;  Halifax  has  honoured 
itself  by  inviting  our  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Miall;  Ipswich  is 
affording  good  promise  of  redeeming  itself  from  reproach,  by 
returning  Mr.  Vincent ;  and  Bradford,  we  trust,  notwithstand- 
ing the  division  elicited  respecting  Mr.  Busfield,  will  secure  the 
services  of  Colonel  Peronet  Thompson,  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
upright,  and  most  earnest  of  our  public  men.  On  every  hand, 
and  in  almost  every  borough,  some  men  have  been  found  to 
raise  the  standard  of  religious  liberty.  This  is  a  new  thing 
amongst  us,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  is  equally  novel.  Old 
tactics  are  eschewed,  party  names  are  discarded.  The  rallying 
cry  of  a  former  generation  has  lost  its  power,  and  our  people  are 
arraying  themselves  for  the  contest  with  the  calmness  and  in- 
flexibility of  men  who  value  their  principles,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  for  them. 

The  first  effect  of  this  movement  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
Whig  party.  For  this  they  have  themselves  alone  to  blame. 
Dissenters  have  been  faithful  to  them  too  long.  Historical  as- 
sociations have  kept  them  in  the  Whig  ranks,  and  dread  of  Tory 
supremacy  has  checked  the  secession  to  which  their  principles 
prompted.      This   state   of  things    might   have  continued  for 
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many  years,  had  not  the  policy  of  Whig  leaders  compelled  even 
the  most  moderate  of  our  number  to  review  their  position.  How 
we  are  to  account  for  that  policy,  on  any  hypothesis  creditable 
to  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Russell  and  his  associates,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  They  have  clearly  mistaken  us.  We  have  been 
judged  by  a  false  standard,  and  self-respect  and  love  of 
truth  now  require  that  our  course  shall  be  clear,  simple,  and 
direct.  If,  in  its  prosecution,  their  interests  are  damaged,  the 
fault  lies  with  themselves.  They  have  aroused  us  from  a 
dream ;  and  if  our  awakened  energies  are  subversive  of  their 
party  domination,  an  important  step  will  be  gained  in  the  pro- 
gress of  political  science.  It  may  consist  with  the  hauteur  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  one  an  aristocrat 
by  birth,  and  the  other  by  adoption,  to  refer  to  dissenters  with 
supercilious  airs ;  but  in  the  day  of  contest,  and  at  the  polling 
booth,  they  will  rue  their  folly,  and  learn  our  strength.  This 
has  been  already  done  by  many  of  their  supporters.  The  Reform 
Club  rings  with  complaints.  The  men  who  swell  their  ranks 
and  vote  at  their  bidding,  tremble  at  the  future,  and  in  no 
measured  or  decent  terms,  denounce  the  infatuation  of  leaders 
who  have  so  recklessly  placed  them  in  collision  with  their 
constituents. 

The  movement,  we  have  said,  is  a  new  one,  and  the  slightest 
insight  into  its  nature  will  approve  our  statement.  It  partakes 
of  the  old  puritan  spirit,  improved  and  mollified  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  two  centuries.  It  is  the  religious  principle  work- 
ing itself  free  from  impurities,  and  claiming  to  regulate  the 
political  duties  of  its  professors.  There  is,  therefore,  an  inflexi- 
bility and  firmness  of  purpose  in  the  movement,  with  which 
worldly  politicians  know  not  how  to  deal.  They  look  at  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature,  and  form  their  estimate  accordingly. 
With  selfishness,  ambition,  and  party  spirit,  they  know  what  to  do. 
These  are  things  of  which  the  types  exist  within  themselves,  and 
they  can  therefore  reduce  them  to  weight  and  measure.  But  the 
re^gious  element  is  without  their  range,  and  when  its  integrity 
and  endurance  are  combined  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  sacredness  of  con- 
science, it  forms  a  power  against  which  their  weapons  are  point- 
less, and  before  the  majesty  of  which  they  will  be  compelled  to 
bow.  The  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  showed  what 
the  religious  principle  could  do,  even  when  enfeebled  by  mis- 
taken views,  and  associated  with  intense  bigotry.  If  then,  it 
accomplished  so  much,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  it  now, 
when  it9  benignity  is  equal  to  its  strength,  and  the  claim  which 
it  prefers  is  liberty  for  alL  The  religious  is  unquestionably 
the  most  potent  element  of  human  conduct.    It  endures  amidst 
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all  disrouragements,  gathers  strength  from  defeat,  confinns  its 
purpose  by  communion  M^ith  the  spiritual,  and  in  seasons  of  the 
deepest  gloom  assures  itself  of  ultimate  triumph  by  appealing 
to  the  oracles  of  the  living  God.  Such  is  the  element,  now 
evoked.  Its  voice  has  long  been  hushed,  its  powers  have  been 
permitted  to  repose ;  but  having  once  again  raised  its  voice, 
amongst  the  people,  it  will  speai^  in  clear  and  commanding 
tones  to  the  heart  of  this  great  nation. 

The  character  of  the  men  is  as  marked  as  that  of  the  move- 
ment itself.  They  belong  unquestionably  to  the  most  thought- 
ful, self-relying,  and  earnest  section  of  .the  community.  Their 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  slowly  and  with  evident  reluctance. 
They  have  had  much  to  overcome,  and  at  every  step  have  yielded 
,only  to  the  impulse  of  principle.  Hitherto  they  have  formed 
the  working  material  of  the  Whig  party.  We  do  not  assume  for 
them  the  possession  of  large  wealth,  or  of  territorial  influence. 
Few  of  them  have  had  these,  but  they  have  brought  activity, 
intense  zeal,  and  unselfish  energies  to  the  liberal  cause.  Wherever 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  they  have  been  foremost.  Through- 
out the  boroughs  and  counties  of  the  kingdom  they  have  been 
amongst  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Whig  candidates,  have 
constituted  the  strength  of  their  committees,  the  most  ardent 
and  successful  of  their  canvassers.  Their  worth  will  be  kno^n 
when  their  services  are  withdrawn,  and  Lord  John  Russell  may 
yet  learn  to  speak  of  them  in  different  terms  than  those  he*  has 
recently  employed.  As  a  body,  they  are  clearly  incorruptible. 
Their  enemies  themselves  must  admit  this.  Inaccessible  alike 
to  bribes  and  to  threatenings,  they  will  maintain  the  position 
they  have  taken  up.  Cases  of  infidelity  will  no  doubt  occur. 
We  readily  concede  this,  but  our  statement  respects  the  body, 
and  of  its  integrity  we  are  assured.  Other  sections  of  the  con- 
stituency may  forget  their  pledges  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  and 
treacherously  pass  from  one  army  to  another ;  but  the  men  of 
whom  we  speak,  acting  under  a  religious  impulse,  and  having  in 
view  the  vindication  of  religion  itself,  will  abide  the  issue  in  the 
clear  consciousness  of  discharging  a  sacred  duty.  This  deter- 
mination is  growingly  evident  as  the  season  of  conflict  ap- 
proaches. The  resistance  of  dissenters  to  the  dictation  and 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  is  becoming  daily  more  universal  and  de- 
dded.  It  is  breaking  out  in  districts  where  we  did  not  look  for 
it,  and  is  assuming  a  systematic  and  permanent  form.  Some 
time  back,  we  trembled  at  the  hostile  force  with  which  its  earUer 
movements  would  be  met,  but  our  fears  are  now  given  to  the 
wind.  Whig  dictation  is  gone  for  ever,  and  come  what  may  at 
the  approaching  election,  our  freedom  of  action  and  consistent 
policy  are  ensured. 
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That  such  a  state  of  things  should  awaken  the  special  wrath 
and  malediction  of  Whig  journalists  was  to  be  expected.  We 
looked  for  it,  and  in  the  fact  see  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
course,  and  of  the  power  we  wield.  There  is  something  amusing 
in  the  form  which  their  anger  takes.  They  alternately  strive  to 
cajole  and  to  alarm  ;  at  one  moment  deriding  our  strength,  and 
at  another  attributing  to  our  secession  the  breaking  up  of  the 
liberal  party.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  in  no  flattering  spirit, 
that  we  are  a  rope  of  sand — that  we  have  no  coherence — no 
power  of  combined  action — no  means  of  bringing  our  forces, 
feeble  as  they  are,  to  bear  w  ith  eflfect  on  any  one  point.  '  Gen- 
tlemen,'  we  say, '  there  is  much  of  truth  in  your  allegation,  if  it 
jrespect  the  past  simply.  We  have  been  what  you  describe,  and 
none  have  been  more  forward  than  ourselves  to  admit  the  fact. 
We  have  referred  to  it  again  and  again  as  the  opprobrium  and 
weakness  of  dissent,  and  have  counselled  its  correction  as  need- 
ful to  efficient  action.  Our  voice  was  comparatively  powerless, 
but  your  policy  has  accomplished  otir  end.  What  we  could  not 
effect,  you  have  brought  about.  We  scattered  the  seed,  but  you 
have  enabled  us  to  reap  the  harvest.  *  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !* 
is  the  cry  of  our  people ;  and  we  thank  you  for  the  aid  you 
have  given  us  iu  raising  it.  The  source  of  our  former  disunion^ 
with  which  you  ungenerously  upbraid  us,  was  attachment  to 
your  party.  Whig  politics  lingered  amongst  us,  and  so  long  as 
they  did,  our  energies  were  impaired  and  our  forces  kept 
asunder.  But  the  case  is  now  diflferent.  You  have  revealed 
yourselves.  By  their  educational  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  your 
leaders  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  our  faith,  and  we  are 
shut  up  in  consequence,  to  parting  companionship  with  them.  We 
have  no  alternative — ^you  have  driven  us  to  this ;  and,  were  we 
to  hesitate,  we  should  lose  self-respect,  and  should  merit  your 
contempt.  If  yon  did  not  anticipate  this  result,  your  sagacity 
must  have  been  at  fault,  or  your  estimate  of  our  character  must 
have  been  low  indeed.  To  the  former,  we  can  scarcely  attribute 
yoar'^licy ;  and  the  latter  we  shall  rebuke  as  honest  men  best 
may.' 

But  we  are  reminded  of  the  services  of  the  Whigs.  They  have 
been  our  champions,  we  are  told,  in  troublous  times — have 
stood  between  us  and  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  church — 
and  have  thus  entitled  themselves  to  our  service  by  a  tenure 
which  honourable  men  will  not  lightly  overlook.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  are  triumphantly 
asked^  whether  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  render  us  important 
service  in  moving  for  their  abolition.  We  are  not  churlishly 
diqx)8ed  to  reply  to  all  this  as  we  might  possibly  do  with  truth. 
We  will  take  the  case  as  it  stands  on  the  broad  page  of  history, 
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without  questioning  the  high-mindedness  which  determined  the 
former  policy  of  the  Whigs.     We  admit  that  they  have  done 
us    service,    and    that    their    advocacy  has    diffused,    within 
certain  limits,  sound  and  enlightened  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  toleration.     Our  praise  has  not  been  stinted  on  this  account. 
But  what  then  ?    Are  there  not  two  sides  to  the  case,  and  must 
not  both  be  regarded,  if  a  fair  judgment  would  be  given  ?     Rate 
the  services  of  the  Whigs  ever  so  highly,  and  they  have  had  an 
ample  return.     Why  !  our  fidelity  to  their  interests  has  been 
our  reproach.     It  has  been  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
has  induced  us  to  hold  in  abeyance  other  and  higher  associa- 
tions, and  to  refrain  from  the  course  which  the  simply  religious 
principle  prompted.     Whatever  they  have  done  for  us,  we  have 
done  more  for  them.     Their  outlay  has  bv;en  repaid  with  abun- 
dant interest ;  and  if,  therefore,  gratitude  should  operate  on  us, 
it  should  be  yet  more  potent  with  them.     To  say  the  least,  we 
are  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  dis- 
ingenuity  to  make  the  appeal  by  which  we  are  now  insulted.     It 
is  ungenerous  in  the  last  degree — nay,  positively  dishonest — to 
enlarge,  as  Whig  advocates  are  doing,  on  the  services  rendered 
to  dissenters,  without  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  repayment 
they  have  made.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  aristocracy  to  magnify 
its  condescension  in  doing  anything  for  the  people,  while  it  re- 
ceives as  matter  of  course,  scarcely  calling  for  acknowledgment, 
the  largest  return  which  their  gratitude  prompts.     The  one  is 
supposed  to  entail  eternal  obligation,  whilst  the  other  is  received 
as  a  right,  and  dismissed  without  acknowledgment.  On  this  prin- 
ciple only  can  we  account  for  the  deportment  of  the  Whigs. 
They  live  in  a  clique  of  their  own,  are  unmindful  of  the  passage 
of  years,  and  apply  to  men  and  things  the  obsolete  rules  which 
their  more  practical  opponents  have  learned  to  discard.     But 
there  is  much  of  mere  delusion  in  all  this.    The  men  who  employ 
it  are  aware  of  its  irrelevancy.     It  is  dust  thrown  in  our  eyes — 
a  pitiful  attempt  to  gain  from  our  ignorance  or  gratitude  what 
cannot  be  demanded  from  our  judgment.     On  the  plea  of  ser- 
vice formerly  rendered  to  religious  liberty,  we  are  invited  to 
support  the  men  who  are  now  foremost  in  enlarging  the  province, 
and  strengthening  the  power,  of  the  clergy.     The  plea  is  as  in- 
sulting to  our  intellect  as  it  is  discreditable  to  our  opponents^ 
and  we  leave  it,  therefore,  to  the  contempt  it  merits. 

But  we  are  cautioned  against  dividing  the  liberal  party.  *  You 
are  doing  the  work  of  the  enemy,^  say  Whig  members  and  their 
advocates,  '  and  the  liberal  interest  will  suflPer  wrong  at  your 
hands.  We  need  union,  and  you  are  fomenting  discord.  Our 
position  can  be  maintained  only  by  combined  and  zealous  co-* 
operation ;  but  you  are  preaching  division,  and  seceding  from  our 
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ranks.  Our  political  opponents  are  numerous^  talented^  and 
skilful.  At  the  best,  we  can  scarcely  make  head  against  them ; 
and  if  disunited,  must  certainly  fail.  Carry  out  your  intentions, 
and  the  cause  of  reform  is  lost.  A  Conservative  majority  will 
be  returned  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  progress  of  good  govern, 
ment  and  of  social  amelioration  will  be  indefinitely  postponed.' 
Our  answer  to  all  this  is  simple  and  direct.  '  Gentlemen,'  we 
say,  '  such  a  plea  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  you,  and  we  marvel 
you  can  venture  to  advance  it.  The  division  is  your  own.  Your 
acts  have  constrained  it.  You  have  forced  it  on  us.  We  have 
served  you  long  and  faithfully,  and  when  we  saw  the  tendency 
of  your  measures,  we  forewarned  you  of  the  issue,  and  prayed 
you  to  refrain.  Hundred  of  thousands  of  our  number  ap- 
proached you  with  petitions.  Their  terms  were  explicit ;  you 
could  not  honestly  mistake  them.  We  asked  nothing  for  our- 
selves which  we  did  not  readily  concede  to  all  others.  Bicligious 
equality  was  our  prayer ;  the  sacredness  of  conscience  our  plea. 
You  know  how  those  petitions  were  treated,  and  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  if  we  confide  in  you  no  more.  So  long  as  we  could 
retain  any  semblance  of  self-respect,  we  remained  by  your  side, 
and  were  faithful  to  your  interest ;  but  when  you  despised  our 
petitions,  and  laughed  derisively  at  our  scruples,  we  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  truth,  and  realized,  though  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  paramount  claims  of  religious  duty.  The  plea 
you  now  advance,  we  then  addressed  to  you ;  and  the  reception 
it  obtained  shows  the  selfishness  of  your  present  appeal.  Re- 
gardless of  us  and  of  our  principles,  you  cast  us  from  you  in  the 
hour  of  your  imagined  power ;  and  need  not  be  surprised,  as 
you  ought  not  certainly  to  be  incensed,  if  we  now  choose  other 
representatives,  who  know  us  better,  and  will  more  honestly 
guard  our  religious  freedom.' 

But  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  such  difi^erence,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Whig  advocates  assumes,  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  empire.  So  far  as  dissenters  are  concerned,  they 
are  substantially  one.  Time  was  when  the  case  was  otherwise ; 
but  we  have  outlived  those  days,  and  have  nothing  now  to  fear, 
but  what  is  common  to  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  progress  of  events  has  carried  us  beyond  the  day  when  any 
broad  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  political  policy 
of  these  parties.  This  case  is  well  put  in  the  admirable  Address 
issued  by  the  Dissenters'  Electoral  Committee,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  immediate  and  earnest  perusal  of  our  readers. 

'  Look,'  says  that  address,  '  at  the  state  of  parties  !  What  difference 
exists  between  them  which  should  induce  you,  with  a  view  to  your 
country's  welfare,  to  promote  the   predominance  of   either  of  them  ? 
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What  single  question  of  importance  depends  upon  the  possession  of 
office  by  this  party  or  by  that  ?  So  nearly  identical  are  their  views,  that  the 
general  election,  unless  made  to  turn  upon  the  point  we  have  adverted 
to,  must  be  decided  by  merely  nominal  and  personal  considerations. 
On  organic  change,  on  commercial  reform,  on  all  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, on  the  poor-law,  on  the  game-laws,  on  finance  and  taxation,  in 
the  government  of  Ireland,  in  the  management  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  relations — future  cabinets  may  be  expected 
to  pursue  much  the  same  course,  whether  borne  into  power  by  a 
Liberal  or  by  a  Conservative  majority.  No  damage,  therefore,  can  be 
done  to  any  great  national  interests  by  your  refusal  to  take  part  in  con- 
tests which  allow  you  no  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  against  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  recently  pursued  by  parliament.  No  question  of 
moment  will  be  endangered  or  obstructed.  Past  events  have  cleared 
the  ground  for  you.  Public  expectation  anticipates  your  course.  So 
favourable  a  conjuncture  may  never  occur  again.  Self-respect,  honour, 
expediency,  duty,  combine  to  hedge  up  for  you  this  only  consistent  path. 
The  avoidance  of  it  will  gain  you  nothing  but  the  contempt  of  those 
whom,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  your  aim  to  serve.' 

Our  coarse  then  is  obvious,  and  we  must  not  be  deterred  from 
It.  The  path  of  duty  is  clear  and  simple,  it  is  marked  out  by 
the  finger  of  Providence,  and  we  shall  be  recreant  to  principle, 
and  faithless  to  God,  if  we  do  not  honestly  and  with  an  unhe- 
sitating mind  pursue  it. 

'  Upon  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain,'  says  the  address  already 
quoted  from,  '  upon  those  of  them  especially  who  possess  the  elective 
franchise,  the  Providence  of  God  seems  to  devolve,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, a  peculiarly  solemn  responsibility.  The  vitality  of  Christian  insti- 
tutions is  threatened.  The  principles  of  state  policy,  repeatedly  and  re- 
cently avowed  by  our  statesmen  of  all  parties,  tnd  covertly  sanctioned 
by  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education,  will,  if  consistently  carried  out, 
degrade  God's  appointed  instrumentahty  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  into  a  mere  system  of  police.  Religious  sentiment,  in  all  the 
outward  forms  it  may  assume,  will  be  subordinated  to  the  purposes  of 
civil  governors.  The  spiritual  teachers  of  all  sects,  enticed  by  degrees 
into  dependence  upon  state-subsidy,  will  become,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  power,  agents  whose  chief  duty  will  be  held  to  consist,  not  in 
watching  for  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an  account,  but  in  keeping 
the  people  quiet  under  any  amount  of  oppression.  Be  the  motives  of 
political  men  what  they  may — and  these  it  is  not  our  business  to  impugn 
— dissenters  can  scarcely  fail  to  di;«cern  in  this  design,  a  miserable  and 
mischievous  perversion  of  Christian  ordinances  ;  a  thrust  made  at  the 
very  heart  of  religion  ;  a  misapprehension  of  the  whole  genius  of  the 
gospel,  so  thorough  and  fundamental  in  character,  as  threatens  to  become 
the  sure  basis  of  general,  if  not  national,  infidelity. 

'  Your  common-sense  will,  of  course,  instruct  you  not  to  look  for  a 
full  disclosure  of  this  deadly  policy,  in  the  present  professions  of  states- 
men.    Probably,  few  of  them  have  studied  its  mevitable  tendencies,  or 
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its  ultimate  issue.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter. 
Their  determination  to  retain  the  principle  of  church  establishments, 
swayed  from  its  old  orbit  by  the  necessity  under  which  they  are  laid  to 
do  away  with  manifest  partiality,  must  bear  them  on,  perforce,  to  this 
result.  The  current  into  which  they  have  already  plunged  must  float 
them  to  this  point.  The  principles  they  enunciate,  the  arguments  they 
use,  the  continental  examples  to  which  they  refer  with  approbation,  and 
the  tentative  plans  which  they  have  resolutely  embodied  in  legislative 
acts,  afford  surer  presages  of  what  they  will  do,  if  permitted,  than  can 
any  statement  of  their  intentions  wrung  from  them  at  the  hu&tings. 
The  ordinary  laws  of  thought  and  action,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  forbid  their  remaining  where  they  are.  They 
must  move  on,  or  they  will  be  driven  on — and  with  their  policy  set  in 
the  direction  it  has  lately  taken,  they  cannot  be  long  before  they  arrive 
at  the  payment  by  the  State  of  all  religious  teachers.' 

Should  our  measures  result  in  the  unseating  of  any  Whig 
candidates,  it  will  be  no  just  cause  of  regret.  We  have  done 
with  parties.  Truth,  religious  truth,  is  now  our  rallying  point, 
and  if  fidelity  to  this  involves  the  defeat  of  former  political  asso- 
ciates, the  fault  lies  with  those  who  have  recklessly  pledged 
thenJselves  to  the  cause  of  error.  So  far  from  deeming  the 
defeat  of  Whig  candidates  a  cause  for  hesitation,  we  look  to  the 
probability  of  this  event  as  an  additional  incentive  to  our  course. 
They  need  to  be  taught  after  the  fashion  of  their  own  school. 
Despising  our  scruples,  misapprehending  our  sentiments,  turn- 
ing contemptuously  from  our  reasonings,  there  is  yet  one  argu- 
ment which  they  understand,  and  this  we  must  now  employ. 
The  place  to  advance  that  argument  is  the  polling-booth,  and 
the  time  to  use  it  is  drawing  nigh.  Should  dissenters  be  faith- 
ful and  combined,  as  we  see  good  reason  to  believe  they  will  be, 
then  the  coming  election  will  unseat  many  of  the  present  occu- 
pants of  St.  Stephen,  and  in  this  fact  a  victory  will  be  gained, 
the  fruits  of  which  we  shall  speedily  gather.  Such  a  demon- 
stration of  power  will  be  more  convincing  than  the  severest  logic. 
Statesmen  will  see  that  we  must  not  be  despised  and  cannot  be 
cajoled,  and  at  some  future  period — and  that  not  far  distant — 
will  proffer  support  of  our  principles  in  return  for  our  votes. 
The  same  result  has  been  elicited  in  former  movements.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  thus  carried,  Colonial  Slavery  was  thus  abo- 
lished, and  though  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  without  a 
general  election,  their  doom  was  not  pronounced  till  the  saga- 
cious leader  of  the  Conservatives  saw  that  the  constituencies 
were  resolved.  Let  us  imitate  these  examples,  and  our  triumph 
will  be  equally  signal. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  course  that  dissenters 
should  pursue.     Their  circumstances  are  yery  various,  and  what 
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would  be  wise  and  useful  in  one  place  may  be  just  the  oppo- 
site in  another.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  last  degree  important 
that  their  measures  should  be  deliberately  taken,  and  be  such 
as  will  commend  [their  integrity  to  the  approval  of  impartial 
bystanders.  We  h^ve  to  act  for  the  future,  and  should  be  spe- 
cially solicitous  about  the  moral  impression  produced.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  our  movement  is  comparatively  indifferent, 
but  the  tendency  and  ultimate  result  of  what  we  do  is  infinitely 
momentous.  What  is  now  passing  around  us  is  but  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  a  great  revolution,  whose  progress  will  be  accele- 
rated or  hindred  according  to  the  wisdom  of  our  councils  and 
the  single-mindedness  of  our  policy.  What  our  opponents  can- 
not effect,  our  own  folly  may  accomplish,  and  we  should  there- 
fore proceed  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  taking  counsel 
from  experience,  and  adapting  our  measures  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  constituency.  Whilst  eschewing  what  is  tem- 
porizing, we  must  also  avoid  what  is  rash  and  headstrong.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  obviously  inexpedient  for  dissenters  to 
propose  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Their  numb^s  are  too 
limited  for  this,  and  the  step  would  expose  them  to  expense, 
withoi^t  an  adequate  object  being  obtained.  Where  this 
then  is  the  case,  let  them  stand  aside  in  calm  and  dignified 
quiet,  recording  the  reasons  of  their  doing  so,  and  resolutely 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  contentions  of  Whigs  and  Con- 
servatives. No  opportunity  being  afforded  of  recording 
their  votes  on  beha:lf  of  religious  freedom,  they  should  stand 
aloof  from  the  contest,  waiting  for  better  times.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances their  testimony  may  be  recorded,  though  not  by 
vote,  and  it  should  be  given  unhesitatingly,  without  fear  or 
favour.  To  refrain  individually  from  voting  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  They  must  unite  in  a  declaration  of 
principle  as  the  basis  of  their  procedure,  so  that  others,  and 
candidates  especially,  may  know  why,  as  well  as  how^  they  act. 
It  should  be  part,  also,  of  their  aim  to  elicit  from  those  who 
seek  their  votes  a  clear  and  intelligible  expression  of  their  views. 
An  important  service  will  thus  be  rendered  to  the  common 
cause.  Vague  phraseology  will  be  defined,  unmeaning  profes- 
sions be  tested,  and  valuable  information,  bearing  on  the  suc- 
cess of  future  elections,  will  be  obtained.* 

♦  The  following  Questions  have  been  recommended  by  the  London  Dis- 
senting Deputies  to  be  put  to  candidates,  with  a  view  to  their  sentiments 
being  ascertained  on  points  intimately  affecting  our  civil  and  religious 
rights.  They  are  equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  may 
be  adopted  with  good  effect : — 

1.  If  they  are  prepared  to  vote  a^inst  any  grant  of  public  money  for  re- 
ligious or  ecclesiastical  purposes,  whether  such  money  is  to  be  appropriated 
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In  other  cases  where  the  friends  of  our  principles  are  more 
numerous,  it  may  be  advisable  to  start  a  candidate,  though  with 
no  seriou3  intention  of  carrying  him  to  the  poll.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  done  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  where  a 
thoroughly  eligible  candidate  is  possessed.  The  object  is  to 
inform  the  public  mind,  and  the  degree  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  must  determine  the  expediency,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  step.  Where  a  competent  and  earnest  advocate  can  be 
secured,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  excitement, 
with  a  view  of  expounding  our  principles,  and  of  urging  those 
whb  profess  them^  to  act  worthy  of  their  name.  It  is  commonly 
diflScult  to  rouse  the  English  public  to  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on  their  present  in- 
terests. Their  constitutional  quietude^  however,  is  broken  up 
on  the  excitement  and  stir  of  a  parliamentary  election,  and  by 
wisely  availing  ourselves  of  this  fact  we  may  gain  a  circulation 
for  our  statements  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  Men 
will  listen  to  us  now,  will  crowd  to  our  assemblies,  will  give 
heed  to  our  reasonings,  who  do  not  at  other  times  come  within 
our  sphere.  We  may  thus  remove  their  prejudices,  rectify  their 
judgments,  and  conciliate  their  good  will.  The  seed  of  a  future 
harvest  may  be  sown,  and  when  our  time  is  fully  come,  its  fruit 
will  be  richly  gathered.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  act  for  no  temporary  end.  We  must 
guard  against  disappointment,  by  distinctly  realizing  the  pro- 
spective character  of  our  labours.  We  must  willingly  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  must  submit  to  misrepresentation 
and  calumny,  and  all  the  airs  of  petty  triumph,  in  the  assured 
faith  that  we  are  laying  the  basis  for  successful  eflFort  hereafter. 
The  Anti-Com-Law  League  adopted  this  policy,  and  we  may 
well  imitate  its  example.  In  no  case,  however,  should  this 
course  be  pursued,  unless  a  thoroughly  competent  advocate  be 


to  the  established  churches  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  any  of  the  non- 
established  religious  bodies  of  the  country  ? 

2.  Whether  they  will  oppose  all  plans  for  endowing,  either  out  of  the 
consolidated  Fund,  or  otherwise,  the  ministers  of  any  religious  body, 
Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant  ? 

3.  Whether  they  are  prepared  to  oppose  any  system  of  general  education, 
at  the  public  expense,  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  compels  the  use  of 
a  catechism  or  creed  and  attendance  on  any  particular  form  of  public 
worship  ? 

4.  Whether  they  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  voting  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ? 

5.  Whether  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  vote  in  favour  of  extending  equal 
civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  so  that  no  person  shall 
be  exchided  from  eligibility  for  office,  place,  or  service,  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions  ? 
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found.     Under  such  leadenbip  much  good  may  be  effected^  but 
without  it,  the  movement  will  be  inexpedient  and  pernicious. 

In  other  cases — and  we  rejoice  to  perceive,  from  the  reports 
which  crowd  in  upon  us,  that  we  are  anticipated  here — our 
friends  should  take  immediate  steps  to  organize  themselves,  and 
to  bring  forward  suitable  candidates.  Their  numbers,  in  many 
boroughs,  are  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  step,  and  their  success 
will  be  certain  if  they  are  but  prompt  and  judicious  in  their 
movements.  In  numerous  cases  they  form  so  large  a  section 
of  the  liberal  party,  that  they  may  dictate  their  own  terms  re- 
specting one  of  the  members.  They  cannot  return  both,  this 
is  clear ;  and  as  our  object  now  is  a  parliamentaiy  representation 
of  our  principles,  and  not  the  mere  increase  of  votes,  no  fair 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with 
other  liberal  constituents,  whereby  the  return  of  one  of  our 
number  may  be  secured.  Our  duty  is  so  to  exercise  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  as  may  best  insure,  in  the  Commons'  House,  an 
able,  earnest,  and  telling  advocacy  of  our  views  ;  and  we  there- 
fore counsel  our  friends  to  pause  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  a  course  which,  will  substitute  two  conservatives,  for  a  volun- 
tary, and  a  liberal  churchman.  We  are  not  unaware  of  what 
may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  but  we  l)elieve  there  is  a  fallacy  in 
the  rejoinder  which  vitiates  the  argument,  and  leaves  our 
views  untouched.  We  have  two  votes,  and  are  bound  to  use 
them  so  as  may  best  subserve  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Shall  we  do  this  most  efifectually  by  requiring  our  fellow-electors 
who  differ  from  us — our  equals  in  number,  if  they  do  not  sur- 
pass us  —  to  choose  two  representatives  of  our  views,  or  by 
ceding  to  them,  what  we  claim  for  ourselves,  the  right  of 
being  heard  in  the  Commons'  House.  To  the  dictation  in- 
volved in  the  one  course,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  yield; 
while  the  obvious  fairness  of  the  other,  commends  it  to  the  ap- 
proval of  all  impartial  men.  Let  the  first  plan  be  adopted,  and 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  our  representatives  will  for  a  cen- 
tury longer  be  strangers  to  St.  Stephen's ;  but  let  the  latter  be 
taken,  and  scores  of  boroughs,  aye,  and  some  counties  too,  will 
speedily  send  thither,  the  men  who  love  our  principles,  and  in 
whom  we  trust.  We  speak  as  unto  wise  men ;  let  others  judge 
what  we  say. 

In  the  meantime,  let  all  be  up  and  doing.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose;  and  not  one  amongst  us  must  be  spared.  The  signs  of 
the  times  are  auspicious.  There  is  a  bright  gleam  in  the  heavens. 
We  are  entering  on  a  new  era;  and  our  men  aie  showing 
themselves  worthy  of  the  occasion.  '  Nonconforming  electors 
are  backing  their  resolutions  by  their  deeds.  We  have  been 
surprised,  we  honestly  confess,  into  admiration  and  delight.  The 
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tokens  of  earnestness  come  in  npon  as  so  thickly,  as  well  as  un- 
expectedly, that  we  deem  it  unkind  and  wrong  to  doubt.  We 
gladly  surrender  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  a  blow  is  about  to 
be  struck  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  which  if  it  do  nothing 
more,  will  stop  the  further  expansion  of  the  state-church  prin- 
ciple.' *  In  conclusion,  we  commend  to  the  serious  and  repeated 
perusal  of  our  readers,  the  following  passage,  forming  the  close 
of  the  Address,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Let  them 
ponder  over  its  stirring  appeals  till  their  zeal  be  commensurate 
with  the  interests  which  are  at  stake,  and  the  solemn  responsi- 
bilities under  which  they  lie  : — 

'  Fellow- Dissenters,  glance  forward  to  the  future.  What  are  the 
questions  which  promise  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  next  parliament  ? 
During  the  coming  seven  years,  what  topic  of  discussion  will  be  thrown 
most  frequently  upon  the  surface  ?  Do  not  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  the  probability  that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  empire  will,  in  one  shape  or  other,  come  up  perpetually 
for  consideration  ?  Can  the  church  in  Ireland  remain  as  it  is  ?  Have 
not  the  leaders  of  both  the  dominant  parties  given  you  fair  warning  of 
their  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ?  Are 
not  the  affairs  of  every  British  colony  thrown  into  confusion  by  eccle- 
siastical encroachments  ?  Must  not  the  educational  plan  of  government 
undergo  some  change  ?  And  with  such  prospects  before  you,  can  you, 
when  the  constitution  invites  you  to  speak,  maintain  silence  on  the  only 
matter  hkely,  during  the  next  Parliament,  to  involve,  to  a  serious  extent, 
the  moral  condition  of  the  community  ?  At  present,  you  may  not  have 
it  in  your  power  to  send  more  than  a  very  few  members  into  the  House 
likely  to  give  expression  to  your  distinctive  views — and,  wherever  this 
can  be  done,  we  doubt  not  you  will  do  it.  But  you  can,  if  you  will,  con- 
vince the  Legislature  that  there  exists  a  large  body  of  constituents,  numer- 
ous enough  to  turn  the  balance  of  parties,  with  whose  interests  it  is 
unsafe  to  tamper — who  have  sufficient  self-respect  to  resent  gratuitous 
insult — attachment  enough  to  their  principles  to  stand  by  them  against 
any  and  every  political  confederacy — and  resolution  enough  to  cast  off 
allies  who  have  thought  fit  to  betray  them.  Such  a  display  of  quiet  de- 
termination on  your  part  will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  pro- 
ceedings and  decisions  of  the  next  Parliament.  Let  it  but  be  seen  that  you 
can  think  for  yourselves,  feel  strongly,  and  act  independently,  and  many 
a  floating  vision  which  statesmen  are  hoping,  ere  long,  to  realize,  will 
be  dissipated  like  a  dream. 

•  Fellow-Dissenters,  the  time  is  close  at  hand.  Take  your  resolution 
at  once  !  Publish  it  to  the  world !  Stand  by  it  unshrinkingly  when  the 
day  of  election  shall  arri\  e !  We  have  appealed  to  some  motives  which 
we  think  ought  to  sway  you.  We  conclude  by  reminding  you  of  your 
illustrious  ancestors.  Small  is  the  sacrifice  demanded  at  your  hands,  in 
vindication  of  God's  truth  from  the  assaults  of  State  power,  compared 

*  Nonconformist,  June  23rd. 
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with  that  which  they  cheerfully  rendered.  Let  it  he  seen  that  you  m- 
herit  their  spirit — that  you  have  caught  their  falling  mantle !  Check 
the  presumption  of  meddhng  politicians,  who  would  irreverently  carry 
with  them  the  ark  of  God,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  influencing  their  con- 
tests with  the  people.  Whether  you  vote  or  stand  aloof,  let  your  con- 
duct be  a  dignified  and  intelligible  protest  against  all  State  interference 
with  religion.' 


15ruf  ^otiwsf* 


History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  By  M.  Michelet,  author  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  France/  '  Life  of  Luther,'  &c.  Translated  by  William 
Uazlitt,  Esq.     London  :  David  Bogue. 

A  History  of  Rome ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus, 
A.  D.  192.  By  Dr.  Leonbard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  S.,  Rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  12mo.  London:  Taylor  and 
Walton. 

Histories  of  Rome  have  so  multiplied,  that,  whatever  their  intrinsic 
merit,  both  reviewers  and  readers  must  be  liable  to  ennui,  if  many 
pages  are  bestowed  upon  them.  We  have  before  us  two  works  of 
very  different  character,  which  may  deserve  a  short  separate  notice. 

M.  Michelet  is  well  known  as  an  author  of  eccentric  genius.  His 
work  was  published  in  1S35,  and  makes  three  small  French  volumes. 
Considering  that  his  peculiar/or/e  is  French  and  Modern  History,  the 
very  extensive  reading  and  power  of  selection  displayed  in  his 
'  Rome'  is  highly  honourable  to  his  talents  and  assiduity.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  work,  he  carries  his  scepticism  beyond  any  other 
author  of  note  ;  and  his  belief  in  the  mythical  or  fabulous  character 
of  the  very  prosaic  tales  which  wc  there  encounter,  appears  to  us 
exceedingly  overstrained.  His  mode  of  address  in  all  this  portion  of 
the  book  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  scarcely  enables  an  uninformed 
reader  to  judge  of  the  argument.  Of  course  it  leaves  him  in  the 
dark  as  to  various  notable  things  believed  by  the  later  Romans  con- 
cerning their  ancestors ;  nevertheless,  M.  Michelet  succeeds  in  giving 
on  the  whole,  a  vivid  impression  as  to  the  general  character  of  those 
old  republicans.  From  the  war  of  the  Samnites  onward  the  history 
improves;  and  even  where  (what  is  very  common)  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  author's  representations,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  he  has 
drawn  a  bold  and  striking  picture,  has  ingeniously  knit  together  the 
fragments  of  history,  and  has  produced  a  specious  and  plausible 
account,  which  will  abide  firm  in  the  reader's  invagination. 

M.  Michelet  appears  utterly  to  despise  the  received  doctrine,  that  we 
ought  scrupulously,  to  weigh  the  character  of  different  historical  autho- 
rities.   He  has  but  one  rule ;  to  collect  from  every  quarter  all  striking 
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anecdotes,  and  to  dub  as  true  and  certain  whatever  will  tell  in  the  nar- 
rative. Hence  he  is  a  great  scandalmonger,  and  bemires  every  cha- 
racter In  the  history  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  might  seem  not  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  human  virtue.  The  noblest  actions  are 
ascribed  to  mean  motives,  or  so  represented  that  nothing  noble 
is  even  on  their  surface.  The  imaginative  seems  so  to  over- ride  the 
moral  faculty  in  him,  that  the  heart  of  the  reader  at  latst  sickens,  and 
comes  to  hale  the  atmosphere  of  history  altogether.  Yet  we  regard 
this  book  as  one  which  may  suggest  many  additions  and  some  cor- 
rectives to  received  views  ;  and  which,  judiciously  used,  may  be  an 
acceptable  aid  to  students.  It  is  now  published  in  a  cheap  transla- 
tion and  elegant  form  by  Mr.  Bogue.  Unfortunately  the  translator 
is  not  so  familiar  with  Roman  history  as  with  the  French  language, 
and  the  book  is  disfigured  by  petty  mistakes,  especially  as  to  proper 
names,  which  are  often  inaccurate,  sometimes  rather  disgracefully  so. 
This  will  be  vexatious,  if  it  shall  be  much  read  by  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  correction. 

The  '  History'  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz  is  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Its  size  and  its  recency  forbid  our  pretending  to  a  full 
mastery  of  it,  but  the  author's  name  confirms  what  is  suggested  by  a 
partial  study  of  it, — that  we  have  here  a  rather  ample  and  very 
learned  account  of  nearly  everything  which  collegiate  students  need 
to  know  for  the  elucidation  of  Roman  history  and  Latin  literature. 
If  he  has  not  the  picturesqueness  of  Michelet,  it  is  because  he  does 
not  regard  scene-painting  as  the  highest  end  of  history.  He  does 
not  merely  give  the  Roman  story  as  he  conceives  of  it,  but  he  places 
before  the  reader  no  scanty  materials  by  which  he  may  judge  for 
himself.  As  the  book  contains  six  hundred  and  forty-one  full  pages, 
it  does  not  fulfil  the  desideratum  of  banishing  Goldsmith's  '  History' 
from  schools:  it  is  twice  too  long  for  a  first  book;  and  we  believe 
that  poor  collegians,  (who  find  the  five  octavos  of  Niebuhr  too  much 
for  their  pocket,)  rather  than  those  schoolboys  who  are  not  destined 
for  college,  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
It  appears  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  political  bias,  or  capricious  feel- 
ings towards  persons,  and  to  be  a  thoroughly  candid  endeavour  to 
tell  truth  and  nothing  else.  In  outline.  Dr.  Schmitz  avows  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  reproduce  Niebuhr's  views,  which,  however,  he  has 
never  followed  slavishly. 


Orphanhood,  Free-will  Offerings  to  the  Fatherless.  London:  Ni8bet&  Co. 
The  benevolent  design  of  this  publication  disarms  criticism.  Were 
we  otherwise  disposed  to  e*xercise  our  craft  severely,  the  sight  of 
its  title-page,  and  the  thought  of  what  it  aimed  at,  would  smooth  our 
brow  and  divert  us  from  our  purpose.  It  is  a  collection  of  papers, 
varying,  of  course,  in  merit,  but  all  worthy  of  perusal,  furnished  by 
different  pens,  and  having  in  view  the  interests  of  a  dependent  class, 
and  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  day.  Literature 
and  art,  poetry  and  prose,  the  grave  moral,  the  light  ballad,  and  the 
gentle  story,  are  combined  in  happy  proportions,  and  with  the  1 
effect  _— 
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Methodism  and  Dissent ;  beings  Strictures  upon  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Bev.  J, 
Beckwithf  entitled  *  The  Position  of  the  Wesleyans  in  reference  to  the 
Chvrch  and  Dissenters.'  By  J.  P.  Mursell.  8vo.  pp.18.  Second 
Edition.     London  :  Clarke  &  Co. 

A  SEVERE,  but  well -merited,  castigation,  in  which  the  love  of  truth, 
and  an  honest  regard  to  fair-dealing,  are  hajipily  blended  with  an 
honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to  our  com- 
mon Christianity  by  Wesleyan  Methodism.  We  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Beckwith,  but  if  his  flippancy  and  assumption  are  not  proof 
against  rebuke,  we  envy  not  his  feelings.  The  recent  doings  of  the 
leaders  of  Conference  have  gone  far  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  body. 


Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters.     Michael  Angelo,     By  R.  Duppa,  LL.B. 

Baffaello.     By  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts      London  :  David  Bogue. 

Mr.  Duppa's  work  is  an  able  and  scholar-like  performance.  A  care- 
ful perusal  of  it  will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  simple, 
noble,  manly,  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  great  Michael  An- 
gelo. Of  the  clever  artists  of  our  day  some  are  coxcombs,  anJ 
others  are  sycophants,  and  scarcely  any  are  content  to  be  exactly 
what  they  are,  and  what  Michael  Angelo  was,  an  artist.  He  was 
the  very  opposite  of  a  character  very  common  in  these  days — the 
Artist-Snob.  He  gave  his  life  to  Art,  making  its  fortunes  his  for 
tunes,  its  station  his  station,  and  its  renown  his  renown.  To  the 
Beautiful  he  said — *  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people.'  Michael  An- 
gelo was  a  deep-thoughted  man,  much  chastened  by  thought  and 
sorrow — 

' Taught  by  many  a  melancholy  proof 

That  those  whom  fortune  favours  it  pollutes, 
1  from  the  blind  and  faithless  world  aloof, 
Nor  fear  its  envy  nor  desire  its  praise, 
But  choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways.' 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  this  great  artist  at  fourscore.  Mr. 
Duppa  mentions  an  anecdote  of  him  which  causes  us,  with  the  help 
of  portraits  and  descriptions,  to  see  him  as  he  appeared  and  lived 
when  a  young  artist,  struggling  for  fame  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
He  had  executed  for  Cardinal  Rovano  his  celebrated  marble  group 
of  the  Virgin  with  a  dead  Christ  in  her  lap,  which  is  called  in  Italy 
a  PietdL.  This  was  the  work  which  brought  him  into  notice.  The 
production  was  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  now  an  altar- 
piece  in  a  chapel  at  St.  Peter's  dedicated  to  La  Virgine  A^aria  delta 
Febbre,  Entering  the  church  one  day,  he  observed  a  group  of 
foreigners  admiring  the  Pieta.  They  asked  who  was  the  sculptor. 
Their  guide,  one  Christoforo  Splari,  commonly  called  II  Gobbo,  im- 
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mediately  answered  '  one  of  our  countrymen,  a  Milanese.'  Michael 
Angelo  stood  by  in  silence,  but  at  night  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
church,  and  by  candle-light  cut  his  name  on  the  fillet  which  con- 
nects the  drapery  with  the  figure.  The  anecdote  would  be  a  beau- 
tiful subject  for  a  picture.  The  grand  gloom  of  the  church  with  the 
candle- light  revealing  the  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  and  the  young 
middle-sized,  broad  and  high-browed  artist,  with  his  small  hazel- 
eyes  intent  on  chiselling  out  his  own  title  to  fame — would  form  a 
scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt,  and  capable  of  a  high 
intellectual  expression  und  treatment  in  the  purest  style  of  art. 

But  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  indulge  even  in  glimpses,  at 
these  great  Italian  artists.  Unlike  Michael  Angelo,  whose  best 
works  can  only  be  seen  at  Rome,  the  finest  productions  of  RafTaello 
are  at  Hampton  Court.  Few  places  can  furnish  the  object  of  an 
excursion  better  than  this  splendid  palace,  to  those  who  are  pent  up  in 
this  million-crowded  metropolis.  Of  Hampton  Court,  the  Cartoons 
of  RafTaello,  to  all  persons  of  true  taste,  are  the  greatest  attractions 
and  ornaments.  In  this  volume  the  public  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  English  language,  a  biography  of  the  great  genius  whose  master- 
pieces are  accessible  to  all.  To  every  visitor  to  Hampton  Court  we 
say,  therefore,  buy  this  volume.  Its  perusal  will  render  your  visit 
to  the  Cartoons  still  more  elevating,  refining,  and  healthful. 
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Art.  I. — A  Financial,  Monetary,  and  Statistical  History  of  England, 

from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  io  the  Present  Time ;  derived  principally 

from  official  documents.    In  Seventeen  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Young 

Men  of  Britain.     By  Thomas  Doubleday,  Esq  ,  author  of  'The 

Law  of  Population,'  etc.     London:    Effingham  Wilson.     1847. 

pp.  430. 

The  title  of  this  book  gives  a  fair  view  of  its  contents.  To  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  a  '  Theory  of  Population/  it  has, 
however,  one  remarkable  deficiency.  Mr.  Doubleday  does  not 
once  refer  to  the  census,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  people.  With  that,  the  progress  of  society — if 
not  all  its  varying  phenomena — increase  of  consumption,  greater 
demand  and  rise  of  price,  increase  of  knowledge,  greater  inge- 
nuity and  skill,  cheaper  production  and  fall  of  price — is  closely 
and  inseparably  conuected.  An  increase  of  population  is  the 
one  great  physical  fact  which,  from  the  beginning  of  society^ 
has  accompanied  all  the  moral  effects  called  civilization.  A 
statistical  history  without  as  accurate  an  account  as  can  be 
obtained  of  the  movement  of  the  population  through  the  whole 
period  embraced  by  the  history,  is  a  building  without  a  founda- 
tion. We  know  no  other  special,  financial,  and  statistical 
history  which  does  not  rest  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
people.  '  Chalmers's  Estimate,^  '  Porter^s  Progress,'  '  Hopkins's 
Economical  History,'  are  works  of  the  same  class  as  that  of  Mr. 
Doubleday,  though  embracing  different  periods ;  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  population  is  the  basis  oi  all.     Such  an  omission, 
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coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doubled  ay  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  theory  on  the  subject,  is  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  of 
discredit  on  his  extensive  compilation. 

Ou  another  point  he  differs  from  other  statistical  writers. 
They  are  in  general  contented  with  stating  facts;  and,  though 
they  may  have  a  party  bias,  they  do  not  indulge  in  an  abuse  of 
persons.  Mr.  Doubleday  is  obviously  a  keen  politician  and  a 
good  hater,  and  his  work  is  very  deficient  in  the  calmness  of 
pure  science.  It  is  redolent  of  censure  of  men  and  things.  He 
writes  as  if  he  had  always  been  in  opposition  to  every  ministry 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  was  bound  to  condemn  every 
measure.  For  the  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  for  Lord 
Chatham,  he  has  a  word  or  two  of  praise ;  but  for  other  persons, 
only  vituperation ;  and  for  some,  very  coarse  vituperation. 
Johnson  was  'a  pompous,  overpraised  bully;'  George  iii.  'a 
royal  idiot ;'  his  mother,  '  a  regal  demirep ;'  Bute,  a  '  profligate 
Scotchman,'  etc.  Financial  and  statistical  histories,  though 
very  valuable,  cannot  float  down  the  stream  of  time  under  the 
burden  of  such  language.  It  may  have  made  the  partizan  pam- 
phlets of  the  time,  from  which  Mr.  Doubleday  has  the  merit  of 
borrowing  it,  racy  and  acceptable ;  but  now  that  the  })arty  fever 
is  at  an  end  and  forgotten,  it  seems  as  nauseous  as  the  draughts 
which  are  swallowed  with  avidity  by  a  parched  and  thirsty 
patient.  Agreeing  in  the  main  with  some  of  Mr.  Doubleday's 
doctrines,  and  aware  that  those  who  difl^er  from  the  ruling 
powers  are  sometimes  accused  of  indulging  in  foul  language, 
we  notice  at  once  this  general  tarnish  of  his  work,  lest  we  ap- 
pear to  sanction  his  vituperative  style. 

We  are  not  disposed,  indeed,^  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Doubleday 
any  extraordinary  sagacity  or  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  princi- 
ples of  economical  science.  If,  as  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said, 
'  The  political  world  is  governed  by  very  little  wisdom,'  we  may 
quote  Mr.  Doubleday,  who  is  rather  fond  of  referring  to  this 
axiom,  as  an  example,  in  common  with  many  writers  of  the  day, 
that  equally  little  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  criticise  the  wisdom 
of  politicians.  He  vehemently  condemns  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  cf  England,  the  use  of  paper  money,  the  contraction 
of  enormous  national  debts,  the  Suspension  of  cash  payments, 
the  Resumption  Act  of  1819,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
and  other  acts  and  institutions ;  but  he  rather  adopts  popular 
conclusions,  than  demonstrates  them  to  be  just.  His  work, 
however,  is  of  too  wide  a  scope  for  us  to  embrace  the  whole,  and 
we  must  select  one  or  two  topics  illustrative  of  general  priu- 
ciples  for  remark. 

We  shall  be  the  more  readily  excused  for  not  adverting  to 
Mr.  Doubleday's  details,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  statistics. 
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unless  steadily  enlightened  and  tested  by  the  natural  laws  of 
increase  of  population  and  wealthy  are  not  sure  and  safe  guides. 
It  is,  for  example,  part  of  his  case  that  prices  rose  very  much 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  intro- 
doction  of  paper  money ;  but  in  our  times,  prices  have  fallen 
very  much  in  conjunction  with  both.  In  fact,  so  many  causes 
conspire  to  influence  prices,  both  temporarily  and  permanently, 
such  as  the  increase  of  people,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  and 
the  invention  of  new  arts ;  and  contractions  and  expansions  of 
the  currency,  particularly  paper  currency,  are  so  much  more 
generally  the  effects  than  the  causes  of  variations  in  price,  that, 
without  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  complete  analysis  of  every 
change,  mere  tables  of  figures  are  very  likely  to  lead,  as  they 
have  led  Mr.  Doubleday,  to  erroneous  conclusions.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  in  adverting  to  one  or  two  points, 
by  referring  rather  to  principles  than  details. 
Of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  author  says — 

*  In  Holland,  the  country  of  his  birth,  the  Dutch  king  and  his 
advisers  found  both  a  precedent  to  quote,  and  an  example  to  follow. 
By  its  position  and  circumstances,  this  country,  inconsiderable  in 
size  and  population,  and  not  naturally  defensible,  hnd  been  com- 
pelled to  act  the  part,  for  a  series  of  years,  of  a  leading  power  in 
Europe ;  and,  this  it  had  only  been  enabled  to  do,  by  that  novel  arm 
which  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade  is  sure  to  create,  and  by  the 
money  drawn  together  by  successful  trading.  Venice  had,  at  an 
earlier  period,  played  a  similar  part ;  but  a  series  of  struggles  at  last 
led  the  huckstering  genius  of  the  Dutch  into  a  system,  at  which  the 
Venttian  republic  had  not  arrived  ;  and  this  was  the  fabrication  of 
paper-money,  the  erection  of  a  bank  to  issue  it,  and  the  systematic 
borrowing  of.that  money,  and  the  creation  of  debt  en  the  part  of  the 
government,  for  only  the  interest  of  which  taxes  were  demanded  of 
the  people.  Here  was  machinery  set  up  and  at  work;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  interested  or  superticial  observers,  working  successfully. 
It  was,  accordingly,  soon  proposed  to  set  up  a  copy  of  this 
machinery  in  England,  and  in  a  d.  1694,  the  blow  was  struck, 
which  has  been  destined  to  have  eftects  so  monstrous,  so  long  con- 
tinued, and  so  marvellous  on  the  fortunes  of  England  and  her 
people ;  and  the  establishment  since  known  as  '  the  Bank  of 
England,'  was  erected  under  the  sanction  of  the  government/ — pp. 
63,  64. 

*  The  houses  of  parliament  were,  after  a  severe  struggle,  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction  it ;  and  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  a,  d.  1694, 
the  first  charter  was  issued,  a  day  fifty  times  more  really  important 
and  memorable,  than  epochs  of  dynasties,  or  eras  of  victories  and 
conquests.' — p.  64. 

*  In  the  act  itself,  certain  clauses  enact,  that  if  subscribers  under 
the  act  fhall  raise  £1,200,000,  they  shall  be  formed  into  a  corpprar 
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tion  under  the  style  and  title  of  *  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.'  The  remaining  £300,000  was  also  to  be  sub- 
scribed ;  but  for  this  the  lenders  were  to  receive  annuities  from  the 
goverment  for  one,  two,  and  three  lives.  The  new  bank  company 
were,  in  return  for  their  charter,  to  lend  the  whole  of  the  subscribed 
capital  (£1,200,000)  to  government,  at  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum.  They  were  also  to  have  £4,000  a-year  for  manage- 
ment ;  in  all,  £100,000  a-year  for  lending  £1,200,000.  Such  being 
the  terms  offered,  the  subscription -list  was  filled  up  in  ten  days,  and 
on  the  27th  July,  1694,  their  charter  was  sealed  :  and  this,  it  may 
be  truly  said  was  *  the  opening  of  the  first  seal' — for  England.  The 
name  of  the  first  governor  was  John  Houlbon,  Knt. ;  and  amongst 
the  directors  stands  the  ill-omened  name  of  William  Faterson,  the 
contriver  and  concoctor  of  the  whole  scheme. 

*  Thus  the  beginning  of  ' paper-money,*  and  a  *  bank,'  was  the  be- 
ginning of  'national  debt/  properly  so  called.' — pp.  72,  73. 

'  Thus  were  now  fairly  established  in  England,  paper-credit  and 
paper-money  in  the  shape  of  '  Exchequer  Bills '  and  'Bank  notes,* 
formally  for  the  first  time.  This  novelty,  destined  to  be  so  disastrous 
in  its  after  effects,  was  only  brought  about  by  an  open  and  avowed 
union  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  and  a  combination  of 
the  credit  of  both ;  which  continued  as  time  elapsed,  though  with 
more  of  secresy ;  and  which,  despite  of  all  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
continues  at  this  hour.* — p.  77. 

T\\e  great  objection  which  Mr.  Doubleday  makes  to  the 
establish meut  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  that  it  was  the  origin 
of  paper  money  and  the  national  debt.  Both  are  spoken  of  as 
disastrous.  As  they  are  still  numbered  amongst  our  plagues  or 
our  advantages^  it  is  of  importance  to  form  correct  opinions 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Doubleday  admits,  that  before  the  Bank 
of  England  was  established,  'goldsmiths^  receipts  for  coin 
lodged  with  them  had  been  transferred  from  hand  to  hand/  and 
were  '  an  approach  to  paper  money.'  He  admits,  too,  that  the 
Dutch  had  been  taught  the  use  of  paper  money  '  by  their  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade.'  He  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  about  the 
same  period,  or  some  time  before,  paper  money  grew  into  use 
amongst  commercial  men  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Holland  and  England.  He  has  probably  learnt  from  Pro- 
fessor Storch  or  Sir  John  Mandeville,  that  paper  money  was 
introduced  into  Tartary  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  from  living  authors,  that  it  exists  in  China  to  this 
day.  He  knows,  that  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  its  use 
has  everywhere  continually  extended ;  and  that  it  not  only  pre- 
vails, now,  more  or  less,  over  the  whole  commercial  woild,  but  that 
day  by  day,  more  and  more  of  the  functions  of  trade  are  per- 
formed by  paper  money.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  too,  that 
many  of  those  functions,  under  the  present  vast  extension  of 
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commerce  in  different  countries^  could  no  more  be  carried  on 
without  paper  money,  than  without  products  to  be  exchanged. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Doubleday,  that 
the  introduction  of  paper  money  into  England,  at  whatever 
period  it  may  have  taken  place,  was  one  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  those  general  laws  which,  as  he  states,  '  control,  and 
will  control,  human  affairs,'  and  not  of  any  act  of  parliament. 
If  no  other  objection  could  be  raised  to  the  Bank  of  England 
than  that  it  was  the  parent  of  paper  money,  it  would  at  no  time 
have  been  a  usurpation,  an  injustice,  or  an  evil.  At  this 
moment  there  could  be  no  good  reason  to  condemn  it;  and 
Mr.  Doubleday,  instead  of  having  his  conclusion  backed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  community,  would  stand  unsupported  and  sdone. 
The  public,  too,  would  have  before  it  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
the  bank,  flourishing  with  all  its  privileges  in  green  vigour,  as 
long  as  England  should  continue  to  be  a  trading  country. 

The  truth  is,  that  money  altogether,  metallic  as  well  as  paper, 
is  the  child  of  commerce,  not  of  government.  Commerce  again 
is  wholly  an  affair  of  barter  between  individuals.  It  is  the 
complement  and  the  consequence  of  division  of  labour,  and  of 
the  earth  being  endowed  with  different  cUmates  suitable  to  the 
production  of  different  commodities.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  off- 
spring of  political  regulations,  or  of  men  being  collected  under 
different  governments,  though  tariffs  and  restrictions  may  im- 
pede or  destroy  it.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  it,  but 
erroneously  as  carried  on  between  nations,  but  nations  in  their 
corporate  capacities  are  not  traders.  Queen  Victoria's  govern- 
ment does  not  buy  of  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  sell  to  that  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Whether  the  individuals  who  buy  and  sell,  all  live 
under  one  of  these  governments,  or  under  all  three,  they 
carry  on  trade  for  their  own  advantage  exclusively,  and  not  to 
benefit  the  state.  By  laws,  the  state  restricts  their  operations, 
just  as  savages  interfere  with  the  perfection  of  the  body  by 
copper  shoes,  or  bags  of  sand  placed  on  the  forehead ;  by  them  it 
may  impede  the  growth  of  trade,  or  distort  it ;  but  as  the  rule,  it 
never  engages  in  trade.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  speak  of  foreign 
trade,  as  carried  on  between  nations  politically  distinct ;  it  is 
carried  on  between  individuals  living  in  parts  of  the  earth,  having 
different  advantages  of  climate,  which  may  or  may  not  have  one 
sovereign.  Commerce  is  altogether  a  natural,  not  a  political 
phenomenon.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  natural,  and  no  part  of 
political  society.  To  that  it  is,  in  fact,  opposed,  for  it  continu- 
ally tends  to  amalgamate  into  one  common  humanity,  those 
separate  people  whom  political  regulations  keep  asunder.  Of  this 
great  branch  of  natural  society  or  civilization,  money  is  the 
essential  instrument,  as  the  plough  and  the  barrow  are  the 
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essential  tools  of.  agriculture.  As  the  laws  of  mechanics  deter- 
mine the  properties  and  the  application  of  tools^  so  the  natural 
laws  which  give  birth  to  commerce^  determine  all  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  money. 

This  is  evident  from  money  being  much  the  same  at  all  times 
and  places,  however  diflFerent  may  be  political  regulations.  From^ 
the  earliest  ages,  commerce  has  everywhere  used^  and  still  uses^ 
with  few  exceptions^  all  over  the  world,  the  precious  metals  as 
money.  They  are  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  iron 
is  for  making  a  ploughshare,  by  inherent  qualities  not  imparted 
to  them  by  governments.  The  quantities^  too,  of  them  obtain- 
able, and  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain  a  given 
quantity^  determiuing  their  relative  value  to  all  other  commodi- 
ties, are  not  regulated  by  governments.  All  which  governments 
ever  have  professed  to  do  beneficially  for  money,  is  to  certify  by 
marks  or  stamps  that  coins  contain  a  certain  definite  weight  of 
the  precious  metals  of  a  known  fineness.  Over  the  qualities 
and  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  the  two  elements  of  their 
value,  governments  have  no  more  control  than  over  sunshine. 
They  can  shut  their  subjects  up  in  dungeons  or  workhouses,  and 
so  prevent  the  sun  shining  on  them ;  and  they  can,  by  taxation, 
extort  money  from  the  people,  or  monopolise  mines;  but  they 
cannot  determine  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  com- 
merce requires  and  can  command.  They  impede  the  supply  of 
food  by  corn-laws,  but  they  cannot  control  the  seasons  nor  the 
population,  nor  determine  each  year  whether  fond  shall  be 
abundant  or  scanty.  Neither  can  they  control  the  productiveness 
of  mines,  any  more  than  they  can  determine  the  qualities  of  the 
metals. 

Our  government  takes  no  trouble  whatever  abou*:  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals,  but  leaves  it  wholly  to  commerce.  They 
may  be  freely  exported  and  imported.  '  The  precious  metals,^ 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  May  6,  1841',  and  the  admission  is  of 
great  importance,  coming  from  a  man  whose  whole  business 
depends  on  denying  that  anything  is  regulated  except  by  laws 
enacted  in  parliament, — *the  precious  metals  are  distributed 
among  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  necessities,  by  laws  of  a  certain  though  not  very  obvious 
operation ;  which,  without  oar  (the  legislature)  interference,  will 
allot  to  our  (the  nation)  share  all  that  we  require.'  Thus,  with 
the  quantity  of  metallic  money  on  which  its  exchangeable  value 
mainly  depends,  the  government  does  not  prttcud  to  interfere, 
but  trusts  the  supply  and  the  regulation  of  the  supply  wholly 
to  commerce.  Metallic  money,  therefore,  is  regulated  in  its 
principal  parts,  and  would  be  regulated  in  all  its  parts,  were 
governments  not  to  interfere  with  it,  by  the  natural  laws  which 
give  birth  to  commerce. 
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The  same  truth  is  quite  as  certain  and  as  plain  of  paper-money, 
which  is  obviously  the  invention  of  commerce  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. It  comes  after  metallic  money  in  the  order  of  time,  as 
wheel-carriages  came  after  pack-horses,  and  as  steam  locomotives 
on  rails  have  come  after  wheel-carriages  on  stoned  roads.  Pro- 
missory notes,  whether  payable  on  demand  or  after  certain  dates, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts,  are  instruments  of  commerce,  not 
of  government.  They  are  the  natural  consequences  of  credit, 
which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  different  periods 
required  to  bring  different  commodities  to  market. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  coining  money  as  one  of  the  in- 
herent prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but  '  divers  bishops  and  mon- 
asteries/ says  Blackstone,*  '  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  coining 
money/  *  The  coining  of  money,'  says  Miller,t  '  was  a  privilege 
early  assumed  by  the  nobles  or  great  proprietors  of  land  on  the 
territory  under  their  jurisdiction/  In  the  time  of  Athelstane, 
we  have  a  list  of  twelve  towns  in  which  money  was  coined ;  and 
the  superior  clergy,  we  are  told,  shared  with  the  king  in  the 
prerogative  of  coining.^  Some  of  these  towns,  or  some  indi- 
viduals resident  in  them,  paid  to  the  king  a  sum  of  '  money  for 
a  license  or  privilege  to  coin/§  It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  sovereign  princes,  bishops,  abbots,  great  lords,  etc., 
seized  the  privilege  of  coining  as  they  seized  the  passages  across 
rivers  and  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  black  mail  or 
tolls  on  commerce.  Their  usurpations  were  at  length  consoli- 
dated in  the  hands  of  the  most  successful  and  powerful  amongst 
them,  and  became  the  royal  prerogative  of  coining.  At  every 
period,  we  see  sovereign  princes  laying  their  hands  on  mills, 
or  banks,  or  railways-— on  every  successive  branch  of  society  as 
it  shoots  forth  new  and  productive,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  tax 
or  a  license;  and  thus  establishing  a  royal,  or,  in  modern  times, 
a  parliamentary  prerogative,  to  tax  grinding  corn,  or  distilling 
spirits ;  or,  in  some  states,  to  be  the  chief  miller,  banker,  rail- 
way maker,  or  coiner,  in  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  confining 
itself,  according  to  the  theory  of  kin;:ship,  to  protecting  the  in-^ 
dustry  of  the  people,  the  sovereign  power  has  ever  laid  in  ambush, 
as  it  were,  to  seize  on  every  invention  and  improvement  as  it 
came  into  being,  and  pervert  it  to  its  own  purposes.  So  wide 
has  now  become  its  range,  that  scarcely  a  part  of  society  escapes 
its  control — from  the  earliest  teaching  of  little  children  tu  the 
depositing  the  last  remains  of  mortality  in  the  grave — from  the 
child's  go-cart  to  the  iron  road  that  runs  through  the  empire ; 

•  Book  i.  chap.  vii. 

t  On  the  English  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  226» 

X  Annuls  of  Commercei  vol.  i.  p.  2G6. 

S  Ibid,  pp.  269— 274. 
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and  it  has  everywhere  become  the  sovereign  disturber  of  all  the 
natural  relations  of  society. 

By  the  prerogative  of  coining  it  has  done  much  mischief. 
Under  the  pretext  of  preserving  uniformity,  and  protecting  the 
people  against  fraud,  it  took  on  itself  the  duty  of  certifying  the 
weight  and  value  of  coins.  Instead  of  continuing  to  divide  the 
precious  metals  by  weight,  as  was  done  by  commerce,  it  divided 
them  arbitrarily,  and  fixed  a  nominal  value  on  its  coins.  The 
sovereign  power  not  only  perverted  the  instiument  of  commerce 
far  from  its  easily  understood  divisions  by  weight,  but  it  depre- 
ciated and  degraded  it,  still  calling  that  a  pound  which  was  not 
even  an  ounce.  By  successively  corrupting  the  instrument  of 
commerce^  it  inflicted,  at  different  periods,  more  disorder  and 
trouble  on  society  than  all  the  petty  larceny  that  ever  was  com- 
mitted. Every  student  of  political  economy  knows,  and  every 
man  is  continually  reminded  by  the  names,  that  the  pouud  ster- 
ling (originally  a  pound  of  silver),  in  England,  has  been  cheat- 
ingly  degraded  to  a  third  part  of  that  weight ;  and  a  livre,  in 
France,  to  the  sixty-sixth  part  of  its  nominal  amount.  Before 
the  invention  of  paper  money,  governments  borrowed  the  sub- 
stance of  their  subjects  without  acknowledging  any  debt,  by 
issuing  debased  coin.  After  paper-money  was  invented,  they 
used  that  for  their  purposes ;  and  then  they  became  sticklers  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  standard.  Having  learnt  some 
honesty  from  the  fair  trader,  they  raised  a  great  alarm  against 
over  issuing  bankers,  and  took  to  issuing  or  controlling  paper- 
money  themselves,  which  they  degraded,  as  in  England,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  less  than  a  third  of  its 
written  and  engraved  value.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Doubleday  supposes,  the  invention  of  paper-money  which  led  to 
national  debts,  but  the  folly  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  who,  in  all 
ages,  have  turned  the  instruments  of  commerce  to  an  evil  pur- 
pose. In  modern  times,  the  magnitude  of  national  incumbrances 
has  become  conspicuous  and  startling  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
increase  of  wealth  among  the  people.  There  has  been  much 
to  borrow,  and  governments  have  borrowed  much. 

Governments  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with  paper-money, 
which  represents  the  credit  of  producers.  They  issue  exchequer- 
bills,  however,  and  by  their  operations  continually  disturb  the 
credit  market ;  but  they  produce  nothing  with  which  to  redeem 
their  obligations.  Their  revenue  consists  of  portions  of  all  the 
commodities  produced  by  the  people,  on  which  credit  has  gene- 
rally been  taken  on  their  way  to  the  market.  Credit  on  revenue 
can  only  be  paid  by  taxes.  Governments  have  no  legitimate 
source  of  credit,  and  all  their  loans  are  in  excess  over  and  above 
the  natural  amount  of  credit.     Mercantile  paper-money,  not  the 
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paper  issued  by  governments,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  natural 
system  of  commerce  as  metallic  money ;  and  the  bankers  who 
prepare  and  distribute  it  pretty  equally  among  the  productive 
classes,  are  as  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  trade  as  the  mer- 
chant or  the  cultivator.  They  are  the  agents  both  of  lenders  and 
borrowers.  The  Bank  of  England,  merelv  aa  a  bank,  is  not  to 
be  condemned  on  account  either  of  the  number  of  its  partners 
or  the  extent  of  its  capital,  because  it  was  established  by  a  Whig 
ministry  and  a  Dutch  king,  or  because  it  was  connected  with 
paper-money  and  the  increase  by  the  government  of  the  national 
debt ;  but  the  government  is  to  be  condemned  for  having,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seized  hold  of  the  useful 
but  then  nascent  invention  of  commercial  paper-money,  and 
turned  it  to  a  bad  end.  Ever  since  then,  it  has  played  a  suc- 
cession of  tricks  with  paper-money,  that  are  only  to  be  matched 
by  the  tricks  it  before  played  with  metallic  money.  The  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Doubleday  and  us  is,  that  he  throws  all  the 
blame  of  national  debts  on  paper-money  and  on  the  bank ; 
while  we  throw  it  on  the  government  which,  continually  prac- 
tising or  adhering  to  injustice,  was  as  much  in  fault  in  1844  as 
in  1694. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Doubleday  and  ourselves  is  the 
type  of  a  general  difference  of  opinion  of  some  importance. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  other  branches  of  society  which, 
even  more  clearly  and  obviously  than  metallic  and  paper-money, 
have  a  natural  origin,  and  are  regulated  by  natural  laws.  The 
increase  of  population,  for  example,  carrying  with  it  the  compli- 
cation of  all  the  relations  of  society,  crowding  men  as  to  space, 
and  gradually  converting  everywhere  a  rural  and  scattered  popu- 
lation into  a  town  population,  producing  a  great  number  of 
changes,  that  continually  astonish  and  confound  the  lawgiver ; 
is  obviously  the  result  of  natural  laws,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  as  regulate  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  To  con- 
found the  effects  of  these  natural  laws  with  the  effects  of  legis- 
lation, as  Mr.  Doubleday  does,  and  not  only  in  the  above  instance, 
but  throughout  his  book,  is  a  common  and  mischievous  error. 
All  the  natural  branches  or  offsets  of  society,  including  paper- 
money,  are  necessarily  beneficial ;  there  is  a  continual  succession 
of  new  branches  wherever  population  rapidly  increases;  but  by 
most  people  the  novelty  is  conceived  to  be  something  wrong,  and 
they  complain  of  it,  or  try  to  suppress  or  regulate  it.  We  re- 
quire to  be  continually  on  our  guard  against  the  supposition  that 
everything  in  society,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  caused  by  human 
laws,  and  can  be  improved  by  them.  Government  always 
acts  on  this  error.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  its  existence.      As  government,  by  seizing  hold  of  paper- 
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money  and  perverting  it,  has  done  great  mischief;  so  it  seems 
likely  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  course  with  exactly  the  same 
results  as  to  railroads.  We  cannot,  therefore,  mark  too  strongly 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Doubleday  and  ourselves,  as  an 
index  to  a  general  difference  of  the  same  kind  which  pervades 
society. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  and  write  of  the  natural  laws,  from 
which  society  springs,  and  by  which  it  is  regulated,  as  if  they 
were  sometimes  suspended  for  the  convenience  of  governments 
and  nations,  and  only  brought  into  operation  by  a  disastrous 
season.  In  this  we  deceive  ourselves.  They  are  always  silently, 
and  *  not  obviously,'  working,  though  our  attention  may  be  more 
forcibly  directed  to  them  at  one  period  than  another.  What 
was  wrong,  therefore,  and  mischievous  in  the  original  charter  of 
the  bank,  is  wrong  and  mischievous,  so  much  of  it  as  remains, 
at  this  day,  and  has  been  wrong  and  mischievous  through  the 
whole  time  of  its  existence.  Banks  are  beneficial  establishments ; 
issuing  paper  money  is  beneficial;  the  exclusive  privileges  granted 
to  the  Bank  of  England  were  an  injustice  to  other  men.  Every 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  enter  into  and  carry  on  trade.  Every 
subject  of  the  queen  has  an  equal  right  to  share  in  all  the  natural 
advantages  of  trade  ;  he  has  an  equal  right,  therefore,  with  every 
other  man,  to  become  a  banker,  or  form  a  bank  with  other  men, 
and  carry  on  the  banking  business,  including  the  issue  of  promises 
to  pay  on  demand  to  any  amount,  according  to  his  own  views, 
consistently  with  honesty.  The  charter  of  the  bank  took  away 
this  natural  right  from  all  other  men,  and  conferred  parts  of  it 
exclusively  on  the  Bank  of  England  proprietors.  It  gave  them 
the  power  to  establish  a  bank  with  more  than  six  partners,  and 
prohibited  others  from  doing  so.  It  allowed  them  to  issue  bank- 
notes, and  prohibited  other  banks  from  issuing  them  within  a 
certain  distance.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  bank  were  re- 
strictions on  the  honest  industry  of  other  men.  The  bank  charter 
then  was  from  the  first,  and  is  now,  an  act  of  positive  injustice 
to  all  her  majesty's  subjects  other  than  bank  proprietors. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that,  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
and  prior  even  to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  it  was  customary  for 
the  sovereign  to  grant  or  sell  to  individuals,  for  a  consideration, 
various  privileges,  such  as  the  exclusive  right  to  import  wine  from 
Gascony,  till  all  business  had  become,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  vast  bundle  of  vexatious  monopolies. 
The  great  revolution,  provoked  in  some  measure  by  them,  swept 
many  of  them  away,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
survived  in  William  in.  and  the  parliament;  and  the  grant  by 
them  of  a  charter  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  return  for  a  loan 
of  dBl,200,000,   was   a  revival  on  a  large  scale — applied  to  a 
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new  branch  of  business — appearing  to  itijure  no  one,  and  there- 
fore acquiesced  in — of  the  old  prerogative  of  selling  the  liberties 
of  the  people  to  supply  the  temporary  necessities  of  the  sovereign. 
For  a  bribe,  the  government  violated  its  duty  to  the  people ; 
and  sold  the  freedom  of  industry  it  was  bound  to  gu^rd,  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  a  loan  of  £1 ,200,000.  Such,  however, 
was  the  morality  of  the  age,  formed  on  the  still  worse  political 
morality  of  the  previous  one,  that  the  bribe  was  openly  taken ; 
and  the  government  which  established  the  bank  and  betrayed 
its  trust  was  thought  to  have  done  a  good  act.  But,  as  we  have 
already  said,  what  was  wrong  under  William  iii.  continues  to 
be  wrong  under  Queen  Victoria ;  and  yet  custom  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  reconciles  us  to  the  continual  sacrifice  of  the  public  liberties 
for  the  most  paltry  pecuniary  considerations.  Nay,  we  are  now 
even  aware  that  much  of  the  money  lent  by  the  bank  to  the  state, 
for  which  it  receives  a  high  rate  of  interest,  is  borrowed  on  pro- 
mises to  pay  from  the  people,  to  whom  it  pays  no  interest ;  and 
thus  with  their  own  wealth  the  bribe  is  continually  paid,  for 
which  their  liberties  are  sacrificed. 

See  the  manifold'  consequences  of  this  state  crime,  for  that  is 
its  proper  name.  The  greatest  commercial  country  in  existence 
is  to  this  hour  without  a  reasonable  system  of  banking.  In 
Scotland,  the  rights  of  the  people  were  never  bartered  away  for 
a  miserable  bribe  to  a  corporation  ;  and  that  country  has  had  for 
upwards  of  a  century  a  safe  and  a  sound  system  of  banking  and 
paper  currency.  It  has  been  attended  by  no  serious  disasters, 
and  has  contributed,  as  is  universally  admitted,  to  promote  in 
an  almost  unexampled  degree  the  ju'osperity  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Doubleday  takes  no  notice  of  that  system  and  that  part  of  the 
empire,  though  it  is  a  full  answer  to  his  vituperation  of  banks 
and  paper  money.  In  England,  banks  could  not  be  established 
with  more  than  six  partners ;  and  good  banking  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  one  Bank  of  England.  The  trade  being  sub- 
jected to  undue  restrictions,  men  of  substance  declined  to  engage 
in  it.  Private  banks,  in  contrast  to  the  state  chartered  Bank, 
were  depreciated  in  public  esteem  ;  and  banking  was  accordingly 
much  left  in  the  hands  of  schemers  and  adventurers.  A  com- 
paratively new  trade,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  learn  by 
experience,  before  they  could  know  how  it  could  be  safely  and 
accurately  carried  on.  The  government  seized  it,  however,  al- 
most at  its  birth,  and  fastened  it  from  that  time  to  this  in  the 
narrow  swaddling  clothes  it  then  bound  around  it.  Struggle 
after  struggle  indeed  has  torn  away  some  parts  of  the  bank 
charter.  The  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  has  been  per- 
mitted ;  but  the  original  error  has  exposed  banking  and  bankers 
to  continual  restrictive   legislation    and  continually  recurrii 
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misfortunes,  from  which  other  trades  have  been  exempt.  Many 
remnants  of  the  original  wrong  still  hang  about  us,  and  expose 
banking'  and  bankers  to  nnworthv  restrictions  and  unfavourable 
opinions,  tliat  no  man  thinks  of  applying  to  grocers,  booksellers, 
merchants,  or  any  other  clas;^,  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
great  system  of  division  of  labour.  Public  opinion,  we  regret  to 
SHY,  perverted  rather  than  enlightened  by  modern  and  interested 
writers,  has  gone  backward  on  this  point.  More  than  twenty 
Years  ago,  there  were  stron^r  hopes  that  the  bank  charter  would 
oe  abolished.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  hostile  to  renewing 
the  charter,  and  publicly  avowed  such  an  opinion ;  but  since  his 
death  it  has  been  twice  renewed,  and  each  time  with  some  ad- 
ditional and  noxious  restrictions. 

A  worse  consequence  than  those  already  mentioned  is  the 
immense  power  thus  given  to  the  one  bank,  which  necessarily 
vegiUils  the  interest  of  its  proprietors  more  than  the  business  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  welfare  of  the  countrv.  In  the  natural  course 
of  trade,  accumulation  andcreiUt  would  be  equally  dispersed  and 
distributed  over  all  branches  of  business  and  places  of  traflBc,  af- 
fording equal  and  due  aid  to  cultivation^ manufactures, and  barter. 
The  bullion  necessary  to  the  stability  of  paper-money  would  be 
oquHlly  dispersed  by  the  same  rule^  and  distributed  amongst  local 
and  private  banks,  and  never  could  be  heaped  up  in  a  mass.  The 
biuik  charter  has  prevented  so  beneficial  a  distribution.  In  order, 
us  was  aupoosed  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  to  give  greater  secu- 
rity to  bauK-paper,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  1833, 
made  a  legal  tender  at  every  place  except  the  bank  counter ;  and 
thu!*  th^i  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  became  answerable  for 
all  the  paper  circulation,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  promises  to  pay  on 
tlemaiulj^  v>f  the  empire.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is  there  a  little 
ilraiu  i»u  that  bullion — no  sooner  is  that  heap  reduced  by  one  or 
two  mitUomi  sterling*  which  is  an  utter  trifle  in  the  prodigious  re- 
^vkUiHH^j*  i>f  th^  t^mpire.  than  the  whole  trading  community  iscon- 
VhUivelv  alarmtnL  l)ui>s  the  bank  diminish  its  discount  to  bring 
back  thV  va>jrant  gidd,  cre<Ht  is  shaken,  trade  is  paralysed,  and 
thon^audo  of  persons  see  ruin  suddenly  impending  over  them. 
ISihlio  attention  is  accordingly  fixed  on  the  bank.  It  has  a 
banilisk  power  to  charm.  It  is  made,  as  is  said,  the  regulator 
of  the  currency ;  and  thus  a  company  of  private  adventurers  is 
more  reverenced  than  ever  was  the  sun  by  Persian  worshippers. 
Daily  are  all  its  doings  recorded ;  weekly  are  oflScial  accounts 
rendered  of  the  business  of  the  bank.  Elaborate  tables  of  its 
issues,  of  its  securities,  of  its  deposits,  of  its  bullion,  of  its  reserve, 
and  its  rest,  though  all  mere  private  business,  are  continually  laid 
before  parliament,  and  commented  on,  till  every  man  in  the 
kingdom,  whatever  may  be  his  own  pursuits,  and  however  igno- 
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rant  he  may  be  of  other  trades^  and  the  most  important  and 
saving  knowledge,  is  obliged  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  mysteries  of  banking.  This  little  branch  of  the  commerce 
of  this  great  nation,  with  its  two  or  three  hundred  proprietors, 
and  its  trumpery  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  gold,  continually  occu- 
pies the  thoughts  and  pens  of  our  public  writers,  and  the  tongues 
of  our  statesmen.  A  large  part  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  book  is 
devoted  to  the  bank,  to  which,  in  common  with  many  other  per- 
sons, he  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
country.  There  prevails,  in  fact,  a  complete  idolatry  of  the 
paper  goddess  set  up  by  the  government  in  Thread  needle  Street. 
It  possesses  a  power  over  our  minds  and  our  actions — over  our 
nerves  and  our  prosperity,  which  we  deny  to  he  goverumeut. 
We  are  still  the  victims  of  the  usurpations  of  1694. 

The  last  act  of  renewal,  the  act  of  1844,  was  worse,  perhaps, 
than  all  its  predecessors.  It  was  then  fully  assumed,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  credit  currency 
of  the  empire ;  aud  it  arbitrarily  fixed  the  amount.  Prior  to 
that  act,  the  issues  of  the  bank  might  be  partially  regulated  by 
the  wauts  of  commerce,  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  bank 
proprietors  and  the  discretion  of  the  bank  directors.  The  issues 
of  country  bankers,  too,  had  no  other  rule  than  the  demands  of 
their  customers  and  their  own  resources.  That  act  applied  to 
the  issue  of  paper-money,  a  rigid  parliamentary  rule  which  h^ 
no  relation  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  The  parliament  did  not 
openly  take  the  issue  of  bank  notes  into  its  own  hands,  but  it 
prescribed  what  was  tantamount — the  quantity  to  be  issued. 
Pretending  to  renew  the  bank  charter,  it  really  established  a 
state  bank.  It  surreptitiously  took  the  issue  of  paper  money 
under  its  control.  Like  all  shabby  and  mean  modes  of  carry- 
ing out  an  ambition,  more  timid  and  truckling  than  daring  and 
straightforward,  this  act  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  cowardice 
and  usurpation  united.  It  establishes  a  state  bank  for  the  profit 
of  a  private  company.  Three  years  only  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  recommended  by  the  most  sagacious  of 
bankers,  the  most  authoritative  of  our  economists,  and  the  most 
cautious  of  our  statesmen,  after,  as  he  said,  '  inquiry  had  been 
exhausted,^  and  adopted  by  parliament  with  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  cur- 
rency question;  and  already,  even  its  advocates  and  admirers 
admit  it  to  be  a  failure. 

If  in  boldly  establishing  a  state  bank,  the  legislature  had 
prescribed  the  amount  of  its  issues  by  some  debt  it  had  previ- 
ously contracted  and  spent,  the  hocus  pocus,  worthy  of  the  con- 
coctors  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  would  have  been  immediately 
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apparent.  As  long  as  the  issues,  of  the  bank  were  not  regu- 
lated by  the  state,  the  public  securities  it  possessed  were  a 
national  guarantee  to  the  holders  of  its  notes,  that,  in  case  of 
its  failure,  they  should  only  lose  their  proportionate  share  as 
tax-payers ;  but  when  the  state  prescribed  the  issue  of  notes  on 
its  own  debts,  there  was  no  second  party  to  give  the  guarantee, 
and  the  whole  became  a  juggle.  No  private  banker,  much  as 
his  class  has  been  condemued,  ever  thought  of  anything  so 
scandalous  as  to  issue  notes  promising  to  pay,  on  demand,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  mortgage  on  his  property,  or  the  money 
he  owed.  That  was  done,  however,  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1844,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  he  gravely  stated,  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the 
notes.  To  pay,  on  dHhand,  the  sum  of  ^14,000,000,  issued  by 
the  bank,  at  the  command  of  the  state,  on  the  debt  of  the  state 
to  the  bank,  and  on  public  securities,  or  other  public  debts, 
there  is  not  a  single  penny  in  the  coffers  either  of  the  Bank  of 
England  or  of  the  Exchequer.  So  far  as  that  sum  is  concerned, 
the  act  of  1844,  to  insure  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes,  is  a 
perfect  mockery.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Paris  roue,  who  lived 
ou  his  de])ts.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  practically  a  believer  in 
the  late  Lord  Lauderdale's  doctrines,  that  the  national  debt  is 
national  wealth,  and  so  he  promises  to  pay,  on  demand, 
£14,000,000,  by  the  debt  the  state  has  previously  incurred. 
In  spite  of  such  legislation  the  country  may  thrive,  from  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  individuals  struggling  to  improve  their 
condition.  Thev  accommodate  themselves  as  best  thev  can  to 
such  contemptible  legislation,  and  so  ward  off  the  ruin  it  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  all.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  great  man,  as 
all  other  politicians  are  great  men,  by  denying  the  capability  of 
the  masses  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  by  performing  that 
task  for  them.  Far  from  his  assumption  being  the  truth,  how- 
ever, the  masses  not  only  take  care  of  themselves,  but  so  manage 
as  to  take  care  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  prevent  him  from  ruin- 
ing both  his  character  and  his  country.  If  trade  did  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  his  erroneous  enactments,  the  mischief  they 
would  cause  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  power  and  the  power 
of  all  his  class. 

The  act  of  1844  has  not  even  answered  the  proposed  purpose 
of  its  author.  It  was  to  have  made  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  vary  exactly  as  the  amount  of  gold  varied  in  the 
coffers  of  the  bank — rising,  as  it  rose,  and  falling,  as  it  fell.  The 
following  brief  abstract  of  the  returns,  which  we  quote  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  statistical  society  by  Mr.  Dansen,  on 
January  18th,  will  show  the  failure  of  the  act  on  this  point. 
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'  For  example :  in  the  third  .weekly  return  made  under  the  act 
(21st  September,  1844)  the  bullion  is  stated  at  15.1.*  the  circulation 
at  20'6.  Five  weeks  afterwards,  we  find  the  bullion  has  fallen  to 
14'0,  while  the  circulation  has  risen  to  22'3.  Thu^,  while  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  £1,100,000  runs  out,  the  note  circulation  is  not 
reduced,  but  increased,  by  £1,700,000. 

'Thenceforward,  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  bullion  liscs  slowly 
to  14*8,  while  the  circulation  falls  uiore  rapidly  to  20*  1 . 

•  At  the  opening  of  1845,  the  bullion  is  14  8,  and  the  circulation 
20*6.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  (29th  ol  March),  the  bul- 
lion has  risen  to  16'2,  and  the  circulation  is  very  nearly  where  it  was, 
bein^  20  7. 

*  Again ,  we  find  that  on  the  14th  of  June,  1845,  the  bullion  is  at 
16*6,  being  the  highest  amount  it  reached  during  the  two  years,  and 
the  circulation,  21-6,  that  the  bullion  thencefbrward  falls  gradually, 
till  the  29th  of  October,  when  its  amount  is  reduced  to  14  0,  and  that 
during  the  same  period,  the  circulation  rises  from  21*6  to  23*3.  This 
happens  to  be  the  highest  amount  the  circulation  reached  during  the 
two  years;  and  it  is  remarkable  tl:at  it  was  attained  at  a  time  when 
the  bullion  had  been  falling  continuously  for  more  than  four  months. 
While  the  bullion  sank  25,  the  circulation  rose  21. 

Mr.  Dansen  examined  the  subject  only  to  the  end  of  the  year ; 
but  since  then,  the  variation  in  the  notes  have  no  more  followed 
the  bullion  than  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  in  the  Economist,  the  circulation  was  as  20*9, 
and  the  bullion  as  14*9.  The  circulation  increased,  and  the 
bullion  decreased  through  the  month  ;  and  on  Jatiuary  30,  the 
former  was  as  21*4,  and  the  latter  as  12*9.  The  circulation  had 
increased  £478,482,  and  the  bullion  had  decreased  £2,049,914. 
Through  February  and  March,  the  circulation  and  bullion  both 
declined;  the  former  being,  at  the  end  of  February,  as  201, 
and  the  latter  as  12*0.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  circu- 
lation began  to  increase,  without  any  increase  of  bullion ;  and 
on  the  27th,  was  as  20*2,  while  the  bullion  was  as  11*0.  The 
circulation  continued  for  some  time  to  increase,  though  the 
bullion  departed;  and  was,  on  April  10th,  as  21*3,  bullion  as 
9'8;  on  April  17th,  circulation  as  21'1,  bullion  as  9*3.  Since 
then,  the  circulation  has  decreased,  and  the  bullion  increased  ; 
80  that,  on  June  5th,  the  former  had  fallen  to  19*1,  and  the 
latter  had  risen  to  10-2.  There  is  neither  any  constant  relation 
between  the  circulation  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank  coffers,  nor 
do  they  vary  in  any  settled  relation  to  each  other.  A  great 
injury  is  done  the  public  by  the  restriction  imposed  by  the 


•  « 


Pot  the  sake  of  additional  clenmess,  five  figures  on  the  left  hand  of 
each  soin  are  omitted  throughout,  leaving  the  millions  to  stand  as  whole 
BiuBbers,  mud  the  next  figure  on  the  right  hand  as  a  decimal  fraction.' 
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legislature,  and  tke  advantage  it  expected  from  the  law — if  it  be 
an  advantage,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  disadvantage^  that  credit 
money  should  vary,  not  with  future  production^  but  accumu- 
lated capital — is  not  obtained. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  £14,000,000,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  bullion.  With  that  sum  it  repays  deposits,  discounts 
bills,  and  performs  all  the  operations  of  banking.  It  has  only 
from  £6,000,000  to  £7,000,000  notes  in  circulation,  on  which  it 
and  the  public  operate  to  afiPect  the  bullion.  How  it  came  to 
be  supposed  that  the  whole  £20,000,000  or  £21,000,000  of 
notes  would  vary  exclusively  as  the  bullion,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. If  the  notes  were  issued  solely  on  the  bullion,  and  all 
the  operations  of  the  bank  and  the  public  were  based  on  that, 
the  effect  might  arise;  but,  to  suppose  that  the  notes  issued, 
both  on  securities  and  bullion,  both  being  operated  on  by  the 
varying  demands  of  trade,  should  vary  only  as  the  bullion  varies, 
seems  to  us  like  expecting  that  14x6  should  sometimes  =  20, 
and  sometimes  =  22.  The  theory,  that  paper  money  would  and 
ought  to  vary  as  metallic  money,  in  quantity,  involves  a  fallacy. 
The  substitution  of  paper  for  gold,  implies  the  application  of  the 
passive  capital,  vested  in  the  gold,  to  the  active  purposes  of  pro- 
duction, and  an  increase  of  business  requiring  an  increase  of 
money.  To  prohibit  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  cause  a  rise  in  its  value.  But 
it  is  the  value  which  the  legislator  desires  to  keep  steady,  and 
he  only  limits  the  quantity  of  notes  to  secure  that  end.  Thus, 
by  limiting  the  quantity,  while  he  permits  or  promotes  an 
increase  of  business,  he  causes  that  variation  in  value  which  he 
proposes  to  avoid.  As  we  see  that  in  practice,  the  quantity  of 
notes  is  not  limited  by  his  arbitrary  rule,  the  beneficial  effect 
he  aims  at  is  actually  brought  about  by  disregarding  his  law. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  silliness  of  attempting  to  regulate 
the  credit  money  of  the  country,  by  the  movement  of  the 
precious  metals  to  balance  the  trade  of  the  merchants  at  Liver- 
pool with  those  at  New  York.  The  whole  of  our  foreign  trade 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  empire ;  and  the  par- 
liament might  as  well  regulate  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
every  family,  as  the  amount  of  credit-money  by  the  balances  of 
f  jreign  trade.  The  great  wrong  done  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844,  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  number  of  pretexts  assigned 
for  passing  the  law,  was  the  continuing  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  arc  privations  on  all  the  rest  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  previous  wrong  by  then  limiting  the  issues  of  private  bankers^ 
and  the  number  of  banks.  To  induce  the  existing  bankers  to  sub- 
mit to  the  limitation  of  their  issues^fae  prohibited  the  establishment 
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Df  any  new  banks  of  issue  without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  protected  those  he  restrained  against  increase  of 
competition.  Like  the  guilds  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany, 
he  fixed  by  law  the  number  of  a  particular  class  of  tradesmen. 
The  beguiled  public  had  passively  placed  the  case  of  its  interest  in 
the  hands  of  the  country  bankers,  who  bartered  it  for  their  own 
presumed  advantage.  In  1844,  precisely  as  in  1694,  the  govern- 
ment sacrificed  the  Uberties  it  was  bound  to  guard;  but,  in 
1844,  it  sacrificed  them  to  the  crotchet  of  regulating  the  issues 
of  credit-money  by  private  bankers.  The  old  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  the  general  freedom  for  a  consideration,  which  excited 
so  much  hostility  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  is  con- 
tinued by  the  reformed  parliament.  We  are  still  bought  and 
sold,  and,  unhappily,  are  no  longer  sensible  of  the  degradation. 

Mr.  Doubleday  also  impugns  the  act  of  1819 :  he  ought,  we 
think,  with  his  views,  to  have  approved  of  the  return  to  cash 
payments,  and  even  to  an  exclusively  metallic  currency.  So  far 
as  the  act  of  1819  compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  its  notes 
in  cash  when  presented  for  payment,  we  approve  of  it.  How  far 
it  was  right  in  parliament  to  compel  all  debtors  to  pay  their  debts 
contracted  when  gold  was  £4  10^.  or  £5  per  ounce,  by  the 
standard  of  gold  at  £3  17*.  lOrf.  per  ounce,  we  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent say.  But  we  must  observe,  that  between  fixing  a  standard 
price  for  gold,  which  we  regard  to  be  foolishness,  and  holding 
every  man  bound  to  pay  on  demand  the  suras  he  promises  to 
pay,  there  is  no  natural  connexion  whatever,  though  both  may 
be  united  in  the  same  act  of  parliament.  The  latter  is  common 
honesty,  and  the  principle  of  all  law  is  to  enforce  the  fulfilment 
of  every  such  contract.  Convertibility,  as  the  guarantee  of  value, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  would  individuals  have  ever  sought 
to  be  released  from  the  obligation,  or  to  have  in  the  community 
an  inconvertible  paper  money,  had  not  government  set  the  ex- 
ample, which  was  accompanied  by  prosperity  from  other  causes, 
of  releasing  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  duty  of  paying  its 
notes  on  demand.  Retaining  a  law  to  hold  every  issuer  of  a 
bank-note  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  regulation  necessary  for  paper-money.  Being  alto- 
gether the  instrument  of  commerce,  regulated  by  the  natural 
laws  which  call  it  into  being,  the  legislature  should  leave  it  en- 
tirely free.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  evils  of  equal  magni- 
tude can  be  imagined  as  likely  to  result  from  removing  all  restric-^ 
tions,  to  those  which  have  been  caused  by  legislation  attempting 
to  regulate  the  issues. 

One  point  more  we  must  advert  to.  Several  writers,  and  most 
of  our  political  leaders,  lay  great  stress  on  preserving  the  standard. 
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So  far  as  they  mean  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
market,  and  their  quantity  in  circnlation,  shall  in  no  ease  be 
interfered  or  tampered  with  by  baneful  legislation,   we  quite 
agree  with  them.     That  principle  cannot  be  held  too  sacred,  nor 
be  too  strongly  enforced.     The  value  of  the  precious  metals  is 
determined,  like  the  value  of  sirloins  of  beef,  by  the  higgling  of 
the  market ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should 
fix  the  price  of  one  more  than  the  other.     So  far,  however,  as 
they  mean  that  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  should  be  fixed 
by  parliament — that  one  of  them  selected  as  the  unit,  should 
not  vary  in  price,  we  dissent  from  their  doctrines.     To  fix  the 
price  of  gold  without  the  power  to  regulate  its  quantity,  and  make 
it  vary  precisely  as  the  quantity  of  business  varies,  is  really  to 
alter  the  value  of  gold — is  really  to  make  the  standard  change ; 
the  very  thing  which  the  legislature,  by  fixing  its  price  in  so 
much  silver,  seeks  to  avoid.     There  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any 
other  standard  of  value  than  labour.     Every  tyro  knows  that  the 
value  of  the  gold  itself  depends  at  all  times  on  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  labour  necessary  to  produce  that  and  the  things  it  is 
exchanged  for.     The  discovery  of  new  mines,  the  invention  of 
new  methods  to  extract  and  refine  the  metal,  the  progress  of  arts 
producing  difierent  commodities  by  a  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tities of  labour — all  continually  affect  the  value  of  gold,  and  all 
other  things ;  and  unless  legislation  can  fix  and  regulate  them, 
it  cannot  settle  any  standard  of  value;  and  it  is  as  absurd  io  fix 
the  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  at  77*.  and  a  fraction  in  silver,  as 
to  declare  that  the  price  of  the  four-pound  loaf  shall  be  always 
sixpence.     In  fact,  fixing  the  standard  by  legislation  is  Jack- 
Cadism  carried  into  practice.     The  value  of  gold,  like  that  of  all 
other  things,  is  and  at  all  times  mnst  be  settled  by  the  supply 
and  the  demand.  This,  too,  is  an  admirable  reason,  in  addition  to 
many  others,  why  the  old  plan  of  dividing  the  precious  metals 
into  aliquot  parts  by  weight,  without  fixing  the  relation  of  one 
to  the  other  by  law,  should  be  returned  to;  and  why  govern- 
ments, saying  nothing  about  the  price  of  the  metals,  should  coin 
them  into  ounces,  half-ounces,  quarter-ounces,  and  so  on ;  cer- 
tifying their   purity,  and  why  bankers  should  promise  to  pay 
so  many  ounces  or  pounds  of  metal  instead  of  so  many  pieces 
of  coin.     Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  test  of,  the  precious 
metals  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  last  resort  even  at  the 
bank-counter,  is  not  the  queen's  mark,   but   their  respective 
weights.     An  ounce  of  fine  gold  or  silver  so  alloyed  as  to  give 
it  the  greatest  durability,  the  proportions  being  strictly  deter- 
mined by  chemical  laws,  is  of   a   known  value  all  over   the 
world;  and  can  become,  ifitbenot,  the  universal  money  of  com- 
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merce.  Of  the  currency,  then,  of  every  country,  weight  should^ 
be  the  regulating  principle;  and  the  value  of  the  raetals  must  be' 
left,  as  nature  leaves  it,  to  be  settled  by  the  market. 

We  are  induced  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  professed  anxiety  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of  value.  It  is  composed  gene- 
rally of  those  who  live  on  rent,  salaries,  annuities,  or  on  some 
kind  or  other  of  incomes  which  are  fixed  in  amount.  One  great 
object  of  almost  all  men  is  to  secure  such  an  income,  and  have 
it  as  large  as  possible.  Our  legislators,  including  the  hier- 
archy and  all  office-holders,  having  attained  their  object,  being 
certain  of  receiving  so  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
they  are  also  naturally  anxious  that  their  incomes  should  always 
buy  them  at  least  equal  quantities  of  bread  and  doth.  Th^ir 
great  object  in  having  a  fixed  income  is  to  be  secured  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  but  that  is  not  attained,  unless  the  value 
of  the  income  as  well  as  its  amount  be  fixed.  Hence,  amongst 
the  classes  chiefly  composing  the  legislature,  there  is  a  nervous 
sensitiveness  about  preserving  a  fixed  standard  of  value ;  which 
the  merchant,  trading  to  difi*erent  countries — the  farmer,  whose 
income  is  obviously  more  dependent  on  the  seasons  than  on 
gold  and  silver — the  manufacturer,  who  is  made  to  share  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  farmer — and,  in  short,  all  the  industrious 
classes  whose  income  evidently  depend  on  their  produce,  do  not 
feel.  It  is  likelv  that  this  sensitiveness  was  much  increased 
about  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  1819,  by  the  previous  de- 
preciation of  the  standard,  and  the  great  increase  which  accom* 
panied  it,  without  perhaps  being  connected  with  it,  of  the  wealth 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  the  two  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  value  of  fixed  incomes,  and  give  a  superiority 
of  wealth  to  those  engaged  in  trade.  A  man  who  does  wrong 
is  always  suspicious  of  others ;  and  the  legislature,  having  done 
wrong  by  exonerating  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797  from  fulfil- 
ling its  contracts,  which  was  felt  by  the  owners  ol  fixed  incomes  in 
raised  prices,  it  naturally  became  apprehensive  of  future  changes ; 
and,  therefore,  without  knowing  exactly  how  to  accomplish  it, 
the  legislature  tried  to  fix  the  standard  of  value,  and  raised  the 
public  against  those  who,  like  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  Birming- 
ham Gemini,  advocated  a  change.  What  the  holders  of  fixed 
incomes  want,  security  against  all  vicissitudes,  is  a  palpable 
impossibility.  The  seasons  vary,  and  so  must  the  prosperity  of 
men ;  and  firom  this  common  lot  the  possessor  of  fixed  incomes 
cannot  be  exempted.  From  much  suffering  they  try  to  secure 
themselves  by  obtaining  incomes  with  a  great  margin  for  con- 
tingencies ;  but  all  men  cannot  have  such  incomes,  and  by  their 
greedy  striving  they  injure  each  other.     Invariableness  in  value 

l2 
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^  and  uniformity  of  amount  will  be  approximated  to  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  of  human  affairs  are  governed  by  the  invariable  laws 
of  nature,  and  uninterrupted  and  unimpeded  by  such  enactments 
as  that  which  fixes  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold  at  one  invari- 
able quantity  of  silver.  It  is  in  our  view  not  one  of  the  least 
advantages  of  replacing  society  under  these  invariable  laws,  by 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  free-trade,  that  the  value  of  fixed 
incomes  will  be  less  variable  :  one  element  of  insecuritv  will  be 
lessened ;  people  will  care  less  for  the  large  margin,  and  unjust 
grasping  will  diminish  and  decay.  We  must  remind  the  holders 
of  fixed  incomes,  too,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  cast  aside 
their  prejudices  and  fears  about  the  standard  of  value,  that  their 
prosperity  depends  on  those  whose  incomes  vary  with  production ; 
and  that,  whatever  promotes  the  prosperity  of  these,  like  a  simple 
and  cheap  system  of  currency,  must  in  the  end  promote  the 
prosperity  of  all  who  live  on  fixed  incomes. 

We  shall  only  further  refer  to  Mr.  Doubleday's  observations 
on  national  debts  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  another  import- 
ant principle.  Mr.  Doubleday  says,  founding  his  conclusions  on 
certain  dicta  of  some  civilians : — 

'These  being  the  acknowledged  dictates  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  the 
sense  of  mankind  upon  these  subjects,  they  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, adhered  to  and  acted  upon  by  governments,  through  all  ages 
of  the  world,  that  we  know  anything  of. 

'  We,  indeed,  read  in  history  of  occasional  'borrowings,'  and  of 
occasional  'debts;'  but  though  public  in  name,  they  were  private 
in  fact.  For  instance,  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  monarchs 
to  borrow  money  of  private  wealthy  individuals,  and  apply  such 
money  to  the  furtherance  of  their  schemes  of  ambition  or  aggrandise- 
ment. But  then,  this  was  as  private  individuals  borrow,  and  upon 
security  of  estates  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  mortgaged  to  the 
lender.  In  this  way  the  famous  Flemish  family  of  Fugger,  who  made 
enormous  riches,  during  the  great  rise  of  prices  in  Europe,  by  linen- 
weaving  at  Antwerp,  lent  large  sums,  both  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  and  Maximilian,  his  predecessor.  In  this  way,  also,  the  crown 
estates,  and  even  the  crown  jewels  of  England  have  been  frequently 
pledged  and  put  in  pawn  by  needy  and  extravagant  princes.  In  this 
fashion,  the  corporation  and  citizens  of  London,  more  than  once,  lent 
large  sums  to  the  Long  Parliament,  upon  security  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  and  in  anticipation  of  taxes  already  voted.  Still,  all  these 
were  private  transactions,  in  which  the  people  were  not  implicated. 
It  has  also  frequently  happened,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that 
particular  services  have  been  '  in  arrear  ;*  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
funds,  applicable  to  these  services  have  fallen  short  of  the  real  ex- 
penditure needed  or  permitted ;  and  hence  individuals  have  become 
creditors  of  the  Government,  for  such  arrears  owine  on  account  of 
services  performed,  and  have  been  compelled  to  take  treasury  notes 
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and  boods  for  balances  due  to  them.  Still,  however,  this  was  alto- 
gether an  affair  betwixt  these  individuals  and  the  government  for  the 
time  being  ;  neither  parliament  nor  people  being  held  to  be  legally 
implicated  in  the  matter ;  and  parliament  has  frequently  refused  to 
entertain  any  question  as  to  these  arrears,  some  of  which  are  un- 
paid to  this  hour,  and  perhaps  properly  so.*  Up  to  times  of  compara- 
tively modem  and  recent  date,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  persons,  in 
a  real  national  exigence,  when  perhaps  national  existence  was  at 
stake,  offering  to  *  lend'  money  to  their  country  'at  interest,* 
was  deemed  just  as  absurd  as  would  be  a  child  offering  to  lend  its 
pocket-money  to  its  falher  '  at  interest,'  when  both  were  in  danger 
of  wanting  a  dinner  1  It  was  reserved  for  what  is  strangely  termed 
'  an  enlightened  era,'  to  hatch  this  monstrous  absurdity,  which, 
until  it  was  put  into  practice,  would  not  have  been  deemed  wicked, 
but  silly.  Strange  turn  for  matters  to  take  at '  an  enlightened  era ;' 
and  stranger  still,  that  such  a  notion  should  first  strike  root  in  the 
skull  of  a  countryman  of  '  Grotius  :'  but  so  it  was.  It  was  in  the 
muddy  and  huckstering  brain  of  a  Dutchman,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  pestilent  scheme  was 
engendered ;  and  in  the  huckstering  country  of  Holland  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  a  *  National  Debt.' 
The  *  Lernsen  Fens'  engendered  the  'Hydra;'  and  amidst  the 
swamps  of  the  '  Zuyder  Zee '  was  generated  this  far  worse  than  the 
fabled  monster  of  the  poets !  After  all,  however,  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
worthy  of  the  tree.  The  Dutch,  though  they  have  produced  one  or  two 
great  men,  are  a  nation  remarkable  for  low,  peddling,  greedy,  and 
huckstering  notions.' — pp.  42—44. 

The  novelty  very  distinctly  marked  in  this  paragraph^  of  states 
borrowing  and  of  subjects  lending,  which  the  author  sneers  at, 
appears  to  us  a  striking  proof  of  a  beneficial  change  in  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  governments.  They  were  accustomed  to 
seize  rather  than  to  respect  the  property  of  their  subjects.  They 
took  money;  they  took  ships;  they  took  horses;  they  took 
provisions;  they  took  even  the  people  themselves,  when  they 
required  their  services.  One  of  these  old  customs  still  remains 
amongst  us,  to  vouch  for  their  general  character.  At  least, 
though  now  suspended  by  circumstances,  it  has  never  been  for- 
mally abrogated ;  and,  though  it  be  the  reproach  and  scandal  of 
England,  we  every  now  and  then,  when  the  political  horizon 
lowers,  hear  whispers  of  reviving  impressment.  From  the  period 
of  the  great  revolution,  which  grew  out  of  resistance  to  the  go- 
vernment attempting  to  appropriate  of  its  own  free  will  the  pro- 

*  •  The  Old  French  debt  was  of  this  sort ;  and  was  coniracted  mainly  by 
Louis  XIV.,  to  carry  on  his  endless  wars.  Louis  was  (to  use  his  own 
words)  'himself  the  state;  and  all  that  the  people  had  to  do  with  it,  was 
to  puiy  siieh  taxes  as  the  Grand  Monarque  thought  fit  to  impose.' 
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perty  of  the  people  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  our  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  have  learned  gradually 
to  respect  the  property  of  their  subjects.  They  have  refrained 
from  seizing  it,  as  in  the  olden  times ;  and  when  they  wanted  it, 
have  borrowed  it  at  a  heavy  usance,  like  other  spendthrifts. 
Our  government,  however,  still  claims  the  right  of  seizing  the 
seamen  when  it  requires  their  services;  a  specimen  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  on  which  borrowing  money  is  an  improve- 
ment. Government  formerly  borrowed,  too,  as  well  as  seized, 
by  corrupting  metallic  money,  and  with  a  determination  not  to 
repay.  Though  borrowing  by  the  state  is  an  indefensible  prac- 
tice— though  there  can  be  no  justification  of  a  present  squand- 
ering only  to  be  provided  for  by  pledging  future  industry — it  is 
righteousness  itself  compared  to  the  habitual  and  avowed  plunder 
it  superseded.  Mr.  Doubleday,  being  a  man  of  strong  will, 
prefers  the  old  fashion,  and  admires  more  than  we  do  the  iron- 
handed  and  iron-hearted  rulers  of  the  feudal  and  still  re- 
moter ages. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  an  explanation  of  erroneous  views  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Doubleday,  in  common  with  many  other  persons, 
that  the  ancient  practices  of  sovereigns,  including  their  practice 
of  seizing  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects,  have  been 
generalized  into  rules  by  civilians,  and  described  by  them  as  the 
laws  of  nations.  Sometimes  they  have  attempted  to  draw  them 
from  principles  of  morality;  but,  in  general,  the  laws  of  nations, 
as  now  written,  are  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  practices  of 
sovereigns  generalized  and  laid  down  as  rules.  Thus,  Puffen- 
dorf  says,  framing  the  dictum  on  ancient  practices  and  theories 
(we  use  Mr.  Doubleday's  translation),  'The  first  law  of  nature 
is  this,  that  the  social  state  is  to  be  guarded  and  preserved  to 
the  uttermost  by  and  for  every  man.^  That  is  plainly  a  law  of 
political  society,  but  not  a  law  of  nature,  which  leaves  the  great 
multitude  of  mankind  very  ignorant  and  very  careless  of  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  social  state.  At  the  same  time,  nature 
implants  in  them  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  at  variance  with 
Pufl^endorf  s  natural  law.  *  Nothing  shall  be  preferred,'  it  is  further 
said,  *  by  a  good  citizen  before  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  state ; 
and  he  shall  freely  and  at  all  times  ofi^er  his  life,  his  means,  and  his 
fortune,  to  preserve  the  staters  safety  and  integrity.'  Now,  that 
is  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  rulers.  It  is  impressed  as  a 
duty  on  our  seamen,  and  on  the  tax-payers,  by  a  liippant  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  when,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  he 
misapplies  millions  of  the  people's  property ;  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  doctrine  for  the  people,  and  one  which  they 
cannot  acquiesce  in  without  becoming  slaves,  like  the  seamen ; 
and  without  seeing  their  industry  pledged,  as  at  present,  to 
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burdens  more  than  it  can  bear.  Again,  Fuffendorf  says : — '  In 
a  pressing  necessity  of  the  common  weal  (of  which  such  persons 
as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir.  Charles  Wood  are  the  judges),  the 
goods  of  any  subject  which  are  absolutely  required  at  the  time, 
may  be  taken  and  applied  to  the  public  service,  though  the 
Talae  should  far  exceed  the  ordinary  quota  which  he  is  called  on 
to  contribute.'  In  other  words,  Lord  Falmerstou  and  Sir.  C. 
Wood,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  choosing  to  per- 
petrate a  most  gross  outrage  on  the  bulk  of  the  Portuguese 
nation,  may  take  any  portion  of  the  tax-payers'  property  which 
they  think  fit,  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  unjust  proceeding. 
On  these  maxims  of  the  civilians,  a  fair  representation  of  the 
abominable  practices  of  governments  in  the  olden  times,  Mr. 
Doubleday  reprobates  the  modern  practice  of  governments  bor- 
rowing and  subjects  lending.  We  are  as  hostile  to  national 
debts  as  Mr.  Doubleday,  but  if  nothing  more  stringent  could  be 
said  against  them  than  that  they  are  based  on  a  wide  departure 
from  these  maxims  of  Fuffendorf,  nations  might  pray  for  their 
continuance  and  extension. 

We  must  not  allow  such  doctrines  to  circulate  unchecked. 
Mr.  Doubleday  is  a  type  of  a  numerous  class  whose  respect  for 
antiquity  is  carried  too  far.  Not  merely  do  they  recognize  the 
honesty,  the  sincerity,  the  valour,  the  firm  and  undoubting  faith 
of  the  ancients,  but  they  find  in  their  conduct  the  maxims  that 
should  guide  modern  states.  Admitting  all  the  other  high  qua- 
lities of  the  ancient  rulers  of  mankind,  we  cannot  agree  in 
ascribing  to  them  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  ever-growing 
science  of  society — for  society  is  itself  ever  growing — to  sug- 
gest rules  for  our  present  guidance.  The  doctrines  of  unlimited 
power  in  the  state,  and  of  unbounded  submissiveness  in  the 
people,  quoted  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  and  contrasted  with  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  modern  policy,  to  recommend  a  return  to 
the  practices  of  antiquity,  are  the  creed  of  a  large,  an  active,  and 
an  influential  party  in  the  state.  They  are  directly  opposed  to 
experience.  Rarely  or  never  have  subjects  obtained  even  for- 
bearance from  oppression  of  their  rulers,  but  by  making  them, 
as  Mr.  Bent  ham  said,  uneasy.  There  is,  and  there  has  long 
been,  too  great  a  disposition  in  subjects  to  yield  much  too  pas- 
sively and  submissively  to  the  exactions  of  the  state,  and  a  cor- 
responding disposition  on  those  who  are  called  the  state  to  take 
advantage  of  the  submissiveness  of  the  people.  The  present 
generation  is  remarkable  for  that ;  and,  therefore,  has  to  bear  not 
only  the  burdens  which  the  state  in  past  times  placed  on  product* 
ive  industry,  but  the  additional  burdens  which  it  is  now  placing 
on  its  industry,  and  which  will  weigh  heavily  on  the  industry 
of  future  generations.     Though  the  nation  is  at  peace,  and  loaded 
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with  debts  contracted  to  carry  on  former  wars,  it  now  willingly 
submits  to  a  large  increase  of  the  debt.  One  generation  inherits 
the  habits  and  the  burdens,  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  of  its 
predecessors;  and  our  complaints  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  us 
by  past  generations  teach  us^  how  impressive  is  the  duty  on  us 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  additional  burdens  on  ourselves  and 
future  generations.  These  facts  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
maxim  that  subjects  are  to  allow  their  goods  to  be  taken  at  any 
time  the  state  finds  or  fancies  the  taking  to  be  necessary.  An 
individual  can  perhaps  tell  what  is  good  for  himself,  but  to  know 
what  will  be  good  for  the  state  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  of  which  Mr.  Doubleday  takes  no 
notice.  The  welfare  of  the  small  republics  of  antiquity  might 
be  scanned,  and  individuals  reasonably  believe  that  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  or  properties  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole. 
Each  state  now  embraces  many  millions  of  people,  and  their  wel- 
fare is  closely  interwoven  by  commerce  with  many  other  millions. 
How  these  mighty  masses  can  be  benefitted  by  the  sacrifice  of 
individuals,  no  man  knows ;  nor  is  aijy  one  called  on  to  benefit 
them  by  sacrificing  life  and  fortune.  PufiendorFs  maxims,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Doubleday,  are  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  present 
condition  of  society.  National  debts  are  to  be  condemned  by 
their  own  inherent  qualities.  They  have  grown  out  of  unjust 
wars,  profligately  carried  on.  They  crush  the  people ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  living  generation  to  themselves  and  to  posterity 
rather  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  state  for  such  purposes,  than 
hasten  at  its  call  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune. 

The  vast  increase  of  our  national  debt,  from  .£257,213,000, 
according  to  Mr.  Doubleday,  in  1792,  to  £944,152,000,  in  1815, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  £30,000,000  per  annum,  throws  some 
light  on  the  question  of  capital  employed  on  railways  ;  a  subject 
of  general  interest,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  May  number. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  conjunction  with  that  continual  ex- 
penditure on  war,  the  increase  of  the  debt  alone  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £680,000,000,  the  capital  of  the  country  rapidly  in- 
creased. But  if  that  vast  sum  had  all  been  abstracted  from  it, 
instead  of  being  increased,  it  would  have  been  annihilated.  The 
explanation  we  gave  in  our  May  number  of  the  mode  in  which 
capital  employed  on  railways  replaces  a  vast  number  of  other 
capitals,  shows  how  such  a  vast  sum  could  be  expended  in  con- 
junction with  a  rapid  increase  of  capital.  What  was  really  wasted 
on  the  war,  was  the  labour  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  shipwrights  and 
cannon-fuunders,  the  labour  of  powder-makers,  slop-makers,  army 
accoutrement  makers,  and  the  labour  of  all  persons  employed  in 
supplying  mateiials  or  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  All 
the  capitab  employed  iu  setting  all  the  labourers  to  work  in 
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manufacturiDg  or  producing  these  articles^  were  continually  re- 
placed with  a  profit  b^  the  war  expenditure,  including  the  loans.  The 
coQjmenceinent  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  were  coincident 
with  a  rapid  extension  of  our  manufactures  and  our  agriculture. 
Profit  was  high;  and  thus,  instead  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
government  annihilating  the  national  capital,  it  was  increased 
with  the  expenditure.  No  doubt  it  would  have  increased  much 
faster,  had  that  vast  quantity  of  labour  not  been  directed  to 
destructive  purposes ;  but  we  over-estimate  the  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  community  when  we  put  it  down  at  the  whole  sum  ex- 
pended. A  large  part  of  that  went  to  replace  productive  capital^ 
and  large  bodies  of  men  were  enriched  by  the  public  expen- 
diture. 

So  it  is  with  the  expenditure  on  railways.  None  of  that, 
however,  is  destructively  wasted  like  the  expenditure  on  war. 
It  is  applied  to  facilitate  labour  and  in  the  end  promote  produc- 
tion. Since  the  middle  of  the  war,  say  1803,  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  empire  have  increased  more  than  one  half, 
and  thus  the  £29,800,(>00  borrowed  and  expended,  on  an  average, 
during  the  war,  in  comparison  co  our  present  resources,  will  be 
equivalent  to  about  £48,000  000,  or  £50,000,000.  It  is  per- 
fectly  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  say  with  some  screaming  orators 
and  writers  of  the  day,  that  the  country  cannot  now  bear  the  ex- 
penditure of  thirty,  or  forty,  or  even  one  hundred  millions  a-year 
for  making  railroads,  if  the  undertakings  be  judicious.  Those 
who  want  to  apply  the  national  resources  in  some  other  way, 
such  as  draining  land,  buiidiug  and  pulling  ships  to  pieces,  put- 
ting down  liberty  abroad,  and  enthralling  it  by  commissioners 
aud  inspectors  at  home,  may  find  the  application  of  large  sums 
to  making  railroads  inconvenient,  but  the  public  will  be  much 
benefitted  by  an  expenditure,  useful  in  itself,  and  doubly  valu* 
able  if  it  put  a  curb  on  official  extravagance. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  any  of  the  interesting  topics 
contained  in  Mr.  Doubleday's  book.  Though  we  difier  from 
him  in  the  points  we  have  mentioned,  we  recognize  in  him  a 
fearless  writer.  He  treats  of  subjects  yet  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  on  which  there  are  many  contradictory  opinions. 
If  we  cannot  concede  to  him  the  merit  of  being  a  correct 
thinker^  we  must  at  least  say,  that  he  is  an  honest  one.  He 
takes,  on  the  whole,  a  darker  view  of  tiie  picture  than  we  take, 
and  predicts  convulsion  as  inevitable.  We  know  that  many 
things  are  wrong,  but  our  hope  is  that  our  people,  with  one 
exception,  the  most  politically  enlightened  on  the  globe,  cannot 
fail  quietly  to  remedy  the  evils  which  public  discussion  will 
make  manifest.  There  is  in  truth,  at  present,  a  somewhat  fiery 
iin patience  for  political  improvement.     There  is  a  vehement 
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demand  for  what  are  called  practical  measures,  but  when  it  is 
recollected  that  all  the  laws  we  are  now  suffering  under  were 
recommended  and  passed  not  long  ago  as  practical  measures,  we 
may  doubt  the  wi.-idoin  of  the  demand.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  too  for  public  writers  to  yield  to  the  demand,  and  deride 
those  who  confine  themselves  to  an  exposition  of  abstract  truth 
as  impracticable.  They  join  the  vulgar,  they  even  lead  the 
mob,  in  proposing  and  recommending  practical  measures. 
What  they  generally  mean,  are  measures  which  meet  the  con- 
currence of  the  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  may 
be  passed  into  laws;  whether  they  will  do  as  much  mischief  as 
the  laws  these  writers  wish  to  get  rid  of  they  are  necessarily 
ignorant.  We  cannot  agree  with  them,  and  think  that  it  is 
now  of  much  greater  importance  to  elucidate  principles,  to 
establish  truth,  than  to  pass  very  practical,  but  probably  very 
absurd,  measures. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  public  writers  to  be  legislators.  There 
is  so  much  trashy  admiration  of  tricky  expediency  amongst  pub- 
lic men,  they  are  so  ready  to  sacrifice  a  principle  to  obtain  con- 
currence and  support,  so  willing  to  make  any  kind  of  conces- 
sion to  get  over  a  slight  difficulty^  that  public  writers  should 
carefully  avoid  following  trimming  statesmen  in  their  advocacy 
of  temporary  expediency.  They  may  not,  immediately,  gain 
much  influence,  but  by  no  other  means  can  they  help  to  en- 
lighten and  reform  public  opinion.  It  is  especially  disreputable 
to  them  that  the  public  and  the  legislature  are,  to  this  day,  without 
any  steady  guide  in  making  laws,  and  that  men  change  their  opi- 
nions on  the  most  important  earthly  concerns  as  they  change 
the  fashions  of  their  dress.  At  one  time  protection  is  in  the 
ascendant,  at  another  free  trade ;  and  it  is  by  n3  means  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  same  men  advocating  free  trade  for  one  com- 
modity, or  one  class  of  persons,  and  restrictions  for  another. 
At  one  time  we  have  our  legislators  professing  a  respect  for  the 
voluntary  system,  and  at  another  laying  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  they  must  bribe  all  religious  bodies  to  be  subservient  to 
the  state.  Session  after  session,  and  even  in  the  same  session, 
the  practical  legislator  wanders  from  principle  to  principle, 
till  at  length  his  labours  become  perpetual  contradictions. 

Our  legislation,  in  fact,  is  a  perfect  chaos,  and  the  legislator 
much  less  resembles  the  skilful  navigator  of  a  well -managed  ship, 
who  knows  exactly  the  situation  of  the  port  to  which  he  is 
bound,  and  takes  advantage  of  every  change  of  the  wind  and  set 
of  the  tide  to  approach  his  destination,  than  a  poor  helpless 
wretch  tossed  adrift  on  the  ocean  without  compass  or  rudder, 
without  sail  or  oar,  and  alike  incapable  of  either  impelling  or 
guiding  his  boat^  and  ignorant  of  the  bearings  and  distance  of 
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the  port  he  must  reach  to  be  rescued  from  destruction.  From 
this  hapless  lot  public  writers  must  save  the  nation.  They 
must  ascertain  the  port  to  which  society  is  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed^  and  the  course  it  must  take.  They  must,  by  well  esta- 
blished principles,  find  a  compass  to  steer  by^  and  then  the 
practical  statesman^  though  occasionally  baffled  by  opposing 
gales,  and  driven  out  of  his  course  by  contrary  currents,  may 
take  advantage  of  every  favourable  breeze  to  turn  the  head  of 
the  state  towards  the  desired  haven.  On  this  reasoning  we" 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  expose  the  error  of  relying  on  old 
practices  as  safe  guides  ;  and  to  enforce  on  one  subject^  the  cur- 
rency, obedience  to  those  eternal  principles  of  justice,  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  ever  have,  and  ever  will,  in  the  long  run  pre- 
dominate over  society,  and  are  otherwise  called  the  laws  of 
nature.  By  what  steps  existing  legislation  is  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  them  when  once  they  are  as  clearly  established 
in  every  branch  of  society,  as  we  think  they  are  in  commerce 
and  currency,  it  is  the  great  duty  of  the  prudent  legislator  to 
decide.  Whether  he  should  begin  by  abolishing  all  restrictions 
as  to  local  or  country  banks,  except  those  imposed  by  the  bank 
charter,  or  whether  he  should  begin  by  rescinding  that,  or 
whether  both  should  be  done  at  once ;  or  whether  he  should 
first  forego  all  attempts  to  maintain  an  undeviating  standard  of 
value  by  fixing  the  price  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  for  him  to  de- 
cide. To  remove  all  legislative  restrictions  whatever  on  the 
issue  of  paper  or  credit  money  is  the  thing  to  be  done.  There 
must  be  perfectly  free  trade  in  money  as  well  as  in  food.  What- 
ever repugnance  the  legislator  may  feel  to  release  this  large 
branch  of  society  from  his  grasp,  however  he  may  try  to  wriggle 
away  from  this  necessity,  cunningly  as  he  may  propose  to  con- 
ceal his  defeat,  by  modification  after  modification  of  his  darling 
plans,  to  this  he  must  come.  He  must  set  the  business  of 
banking,  including  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  free  from  legislative 
control. 
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Art.  II. — The  Records  of  a  Church  of  Christ,  meeting  in  Broadmead, 
Bristol,  1640 — 1687.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction.  By  Edward  Bean  Underbill.  London  : 
Printed  for  the  Society. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  interesting  or  valuable  volume  than 
this,  and  its  selection  does  great  credit  to  the  Council  of  the  Hau- 
serd  Knollys  Society.*  It  is  a '  singularly  interesting  and  unique 
picture  of  the  formation,  growth,  and  persecutions  of  the  church 
of  Christ,^  meeting  in  Broadmead,  Bristol,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  one  of  its  ruling  elders,  Mr.  Edward  Terrill.  Pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property,  he  generously  employed  it  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  was  specially  interested  in  whatever 
pertained  to  the  religious  society  of  which  be  was  a  member. 
He  was  principally  concerned  in  the  diretion  of  its  affairs  dur- 
ing several  years,  and  as  these  formed  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  ii.,  we  need  not  say  that  they  constituted  to  the  Non- 
conformists of  Bristol  a  season  of  perplexity  and  persecution. 
Mr.  Terrill  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  all  the  material 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Broadmead 
church;  and  as  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  wrote  at  the 
moment,  his  record  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
Nonconformist  history  which  have  been  made  for  years.  It  is 
at  once  truthful  and  graphic,  sufBcieutly  minute  to  fill  up  the 
outline  of  general  history,  and  to  give  definiteness  and  individu- 
ality to  our  conception  of  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers,  and 
to  the  temper  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  persecuted.  The 
spirit  of  state-churchism  has  been  the  same  in  every  age. 
Whenever  it  has  had  the  opportunity,  it  has  shown  itself  intole- 
rant and  cruel,  the  enemy  of  righteousness  and  truth,  regardless 
of  the  sanctity  of  conscience,  and  reckless  of  the  liberty  and  life 
of  Its  victims.  At  one  time  it  has  dealt  in  public  executions, 
glorying  in  its  auto-da-fe  in  Spain,  and  in  the  fires  of  Smith- 

•  We  are  mortified  to  receive  from  the  secretary  of  the  Wycliffe  Society 
an  official  notice  of  its  dissolution,  and  cannot  account  for  the  fact  on  any 
hypothesis  creditahle  to  the  committee  hy  which  the  affairs  of  the  society 
have  heen  managed.  We  are  quite  sure  that  such  an  enterprise,  had  it 
heen  conducted  with  anything  like  ordinary  judgment  and  zeal,  would  have 
commanded  support :  and  cannot,  therefore,  but  deeply  regret  the  failure 
which  is  announced.  We  are  the  more  concerned  on  this  point  as  we  deem 
it  of  the  highest  importance  just  now  that  the  publications  contemplated 
by  the  societv  should  be  issued ;  and  we  fear  this  will  be  prevented  by  the 
blunders  which  have  been  committed.  Let  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  its  contemporary. 
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field,  in  England.  At  another  time,  it  has  crowded  our  jails 
with  its  victims,  confiscating  their  goods,  and  banishing  their 
persons  to  foreign  climes.  This  has  been  the  case  under  all  its 
Tarious  forms.  Whether  catholic  or  protestant,  whether  epis- 
copal, presbyterian,  or  congregational,  it  has  been  alike  usurp- 
ing and  relentless,  knowing  no  mercy,  and  observing  no  bounds. 
Its  only  restraint  has  been  the  state  of  public  feeling.  To  this 
it  has  been  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  bow ;  and  hence 
solely  has  arisen  the  difference  in  its  procedure  at  different 
periods. 

In  our  own  country  it  has  wrought  more  physical  suffering  in 
protestant  than  in  catholic  times.  The  history  of  our  prisons, 
could  it  be  disclosed,  would  fully  bear  out  this  statement. 
Hundreds  have  pined  away  and  died  within  their  walls 
for  conscience  sake,  while  protestant  bishops  have  rioted  in 
luxury,  and  impiously  invoked  the  sanction  of  the  Most  High. 
A  vastly  greater  number  have  perished,  the  victims  of  protes- 
tant persecution,  than  fell  beneath  the  bigotry  of  Gardiner  and 
BoDuer.  If  anv  of  our  readers  doubt  this  statement,  let  them 
attentively  read  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  or  those  of  the  four 
Stuarts.  It  was  against  the  manhood  of  England  that  these 
monarchs  and  their  advisers  set  themselves,  and  under  each 
of  them,  the  state- priests  were  foremost  in  kindling  the  fires 
of  persecution.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  same  every- 
where and  at  all  times,  but  its  worst  embodiment  is  the  reli- 
gious. It  unites,  in  such  case,  the  selfishness  and  meanness  of 
its  more  avowedly  secular  manifestations,  with  the  bitterness 
of  the  polemic,  and  the  tenacity  of  a  supposed  religious  prin- 
ciple. The  firmness  with  which  it  is  met,  serves  to  provoke  yet 
further  aggression ;  the  reproach  it  awakens  increases  its  acer- 
bity, and  even  the  calm  endurance  of  its  victims,  stimulates  its 
passions,  by  the  transfer  of  their  appeal  to  honour. 

We  are  sometimes  told,  that  these  are  the  evils  of  a  by  gone 
age,  that  men  have  outlived  these  practices,  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned,  and  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  within  the 
hierarchy  and  without  it,  amongst  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
laity,  the  rights  of  conscience  are  now  respected,  and  perfect 
religious  liberty  is  conceded  to  all.  We  are  no  believers 
in  such  statements.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  their  evi- 
dence is  conclusive.  The  form  of  persecution  has  unquestion- 
ably changed ;  but,  while  any  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  ministrations,  whether  approved  or  not,  perse- 
cution itself  remains,  and,  if  permitted,  would  show  itself  in 
other  and  more  threatening  shapes.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
avoiding  a  recurrence  to  the  past,  as  that  which  charity  and 
the  improved  order  of  things  commend ;  we  counsel  our  readers 
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to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  history,  as  the  best  preservative 
against  a  repetition  of  such  misdeeds.  The  volume  before  us  is 
important  in  this  respect,  and  we  hasten  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  its  contents. 

Of  the  *  Historical  Introduction,'  supplied  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Underbill,  we  need  only  remark,  that  it  contains  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  the  Brownists,  the  Bap- 
tists, and  the  Independents;  and  sets  completely  at  rest  the 
question  recently  mooted  between  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Hanbury, 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  last  two  to  be  regarded  as  tlie 
earliest  expounders  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  There 
is  a  glorious  rivalry  in  this  case,  which  is  free  from  the  mean- 
ness of  denominational  strife,  and  we  have  reason  to  know,  that 
the  esteemed  author  of  the  '  Memorials  of  the  Independents  ' 
yields  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Un- 
derbill has  produced.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  some 
parts  of  the  'Introduction*  had  been  condensed,  and  if 
a  severer  style  had  been  maintained.  These,  however,  are 
trifling  blemishes,  and  may  easily  be  corrected  in  a  future 
edition. 

We  pass  over  the  brief  record  which  is  made  of  events  prior 
to  1660,  in  which,  however,  are  many  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  state  of  religious  opinion,  from  the  meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  in  1640,  and  of  the  various  forms  which  that  opinion 
assumed  in  an  age  of  intense  excitement  and  of  partial  illumina- 
tion. Charles  ii.  returned  from  exile  in  May,  1660;  and  the 
demon  of  persecution  was  speedily  loosed  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  now  unpopular  and  proscribed  faith.  We  are 
aware  of  the  imperfect  views,  respecting  religious  liberty, 
which  had  prevailed  amongst  many  of  the  sectaries  during  the 
commonwealth  and  the  protectorate,  nor  would  we  represent 
those  times  as  free  from  persecution.  Cromwell's  principles 
were  thoroughly  tolerant,  and  led  him  to  disregard  reli- 
gious opinions  in  the  distribution  of  civil  trusts.  But  he  had 
two  great  difficulties  to  contend  against;  one,  the  ignorance 
and  illiberality  of  some  of  his  paitizans ;  and  another,  the  poli- 
tical treason  perpetually  plotted  by  the  episcopalians  and  pa- 
pists. The  former,  frequently  compelled  his  acquiescence  in 
measures  that  he  disapproved ;  while  the  latter  induced  a  pro- 
hibition of  religious  assemblies  and  rites  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unnoticed,  and  thus  coerced  some  tender  consciences 
which  were  purely  religious  in  their  views.  The  case  was  vastly 
different  at  the  Restoration.  Intolerance  was  then  seated  on 
the  high  places,  its  impious  dogmas  were  coolly  and  systemati- 
cally propounded,  and  the  people  against  whom  its  maledic- 
tions  were   directed,  were   amongst   the   most   peaceable   and 
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peligiotis  of  mankind.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  at  the  narrative  which  these  '  Records '  supply.  Mr.  Ewins, 
an  ejected  minister,  was,  at  the  time,  pastor  of  the  Broad  mead 
church,  and  he  was  speedily  (January,  1661)  forbidden  to 
preach,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  in  his  own  house. 
With  this  injunction  he  complied ;  but,  on  the  27th  of  the  fol- 
lowing July,  he  was  arrested  at  the  chapel  in  Broadmead,  and 
was  retained  a  prisoner  until  the  12th  of  the  next  month.  The 
machinery  of  persecution,  however,  was  not  yet  fully  prepared. 
There  were  circumstances  which  induced  Lord  Clarendon 
and  the  bishops  to  proceed  cautiously  for  a  time.  At  length, 
in  1663,  Sir  John  Knight,  the  mayor,  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
sent  for  Mr.  Ewins,  and  commanded  him  not  to  preach.  'But 
Mr.  Ewins  told  him,  he  must  discharge  his  duty  toward  the 
Lord,  and,  therefore,  in  that  thing  he  durst  not  obey  him,  but 
the  Lord ;  and  accordingly,  the  next  day  preached  as  formerly, 
at  the  Friars.'  The  pastor,  and  several  of  his  people  were,  in 
consequence,  arrested ;  and,  being  indicted  for  a  riot,  were  fined 
in  sums  varying  from  £50  to  £5,  and  in  default  of  payment, 
were  imprisoned  for  some  months.  Mr.  Ewins's  incarceration 
continued  until  the  26th  of  September,  1664,  and  his  health 
was  permanently  injured  by  it.  The  following  sentence  is 
illustrative  of  the  zealous  earnestness  with  which  the  noncon- 
formist ministers  discharged  their  duty,  and  of  the  sacrifice  at 
which  they  did  it. 

'  Which  long  and  tedious  imprisonment  so  decayed  our  pastor,  and 
his  straining  bis  voice  in  prison  to  preach,  which  he  would  every 
Lord's  day,  that  the  people  that  gathered  together  under  the  prison 
walls  might  hear,  he  being  about  four  pair  of  stairs  high  from  them, 
thai  when  he  came  o<tt  of  prison,  after  the  first  sermon  he  preached 
abroad,  he  fainted  away,  and  declined  continually,  [so]  that  it 
hastened  his  days.' — p.  76. 

The  local  magistrates  kept  pace  with  the  intolerant  policy 
of  parliament,  and  zealously  enforced  its  statutes.  A  brief 
interval  of  repose  was  afi^orded,  in  1666,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plague,  '  by  which  means,'  says  Mr.  Terrill,  '  the  Lord 
ordained  us  much  peace,  that  many  this  year  were  added  to  the 
chnrch.'  The  fire  of  London  speedily  followed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  calm,  so  that  for  about  four  years  the  non- 
conformists of  Bristol  were  exempted  from  serious  molestation. 
The  Conventicle  Act,  however,  was  revived  with  more  stringent 
enactments  in  April,  1670,  and  was  enforced  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Ewins  was  at  this  time  deceased,  having 
&llen  a  victim  to  his  frequent  imprisonments.  The  chnrch, 
consequently,  was  without  a  pastor,  but  its  members  continued 
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faithful  to  their  profession,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
record.    The  writer,  it  must  be  remembered,  uses  the  old  style. 

*The  first  Lord's  day  after  said  tenth  of  third  month,  (May  10, 1670) 
the  informers  from  the  bishop  (that  was  then  one  Ironsides*)  came  upon 
us ;  and  because  we  did  not  know  which  way  they  would  begin  upon 
us,  we  shut  our  public  meeting-house  door  when  we  understood  they 
were  coming.  Then  they  fetched  conj'tables,  and  broke  open  the  door, 
came  in,  and  took  our  names,  for  which  some  of  us  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  convicted.  Then,  against  the  next  Lord's 
day,  we  broke  a  wall,  up  on  high,  for  a  window,  and  put  the  speaker 
in  the  next  house  to  stand  and  preach,  whereby  we  heard  him  as 
well  as  if  in  the  room  with  us.  The  bishop's  informers  come  in  again, 
take  our  names,  for  which  we  were  again  brought  before  the  mayor, 
and  convicted.  So  they  did  the  third  Lord's  day.  And  the  fourth 
Lord's  day,  the  mayor  himself,  with  his  officers  and  some  aldermen, 
came  upon  us,  and  turned  us  out ;  but  seeing  they  could  not  make 
us  refrain  our  meeting,  they  raised  the  train  bands  every  last  day  of 
the  week,  in  the  evening,  one  band  to  keep  us  out  of  our  places,  and 
nailed  up  our  doors,  and  put  locks  upon  them  ;  so  they  kept  us  by 
force  and  power,  that  we  were  fain  to  meet  in  the  lanes  and  highways 
for  several  months. 

'Then  brother  Terrill  having  moved  his  habitation  from  Corn 
Street,  to4iis  garden  house,  near  Lawford's  Gate,  we  had  the  benefit 
of  being  at  his  house  until  we  had  obtained  the  mercy  to  have  another 
pastor;  and  the  Lord  so  ordered  it,  that  Alderman  John  Knight,  of 
the  Sugar-house,  being  mayor,  he  did  wink  at  our  thus  meeting,  and 
was  not  ready  to  receive  every  information  ;  whereby  the  Lord  gave 
us  some  rest  there,  until  the  sixth  month,  1671.' — pp.  105,  106. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  pastorate, 
and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  honour.  A  new  bishop  also 
had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  who  regarded  the  sup- 
pression of  conventicles  as  his  special  vocation ;  and  one  Ralph 
Ollive,  a  vintner,  *  a  man  given  to  much  wine,'  being  mayor,  the 
work  of  persecution  was  revived  with  great  violence.  Their 
chief  instrument  was  John  Hellier,  an  attorney,  who,  with  the 
bishops*  emissaries,  sought  diligently  occasion  against  the  sepa- 
ratists; but  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  king,  granting 
'  liberty  to  all  the  dissenters  in  the  nation  to  enjoy  their  meet- 
ings quiet,'  afforded  them,  for  a  time,  the  means  of  resisting 

*  '  Gilbert  Ironsides  the  elder,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bristol  in 
Dec.  1660,  and  died  in  1671,  aged  eighty -three.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Gilbert  Sheldon,  by  a  circular  letter,  dated  May  7,  1670,  strongly 
urged  upon  all  his  diocesann  the  execution  of  the  conventicle  act.  '  It  be- 
comes us,'  said  he,  *  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  promoting  of 
80  blessed  a  work,  ....  by  God's  help,  and  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
power,  considering  the  abundant  care  and  provisions  this  act  contains  for 
OUR  GREAT  ADVANTAGES.' — Doc.  Aonals,  ii.  276.' 
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the  designs  of  their  enemies.  This  proclamation  was^  no  doubt, 
tmconstitutional ;  but,  before  we  condemn  the  persecuted  men 
who  availed  themselves  of  it,  we  must  look  at  their  circum- 
stances, and  ask  what  other  means  of  self-preservation  were  left 
them  ?  A  drowning  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  hand  which  is  stretched  out  for  his  rescue,  and 
the  nonconformists  of  this  period  must  not  be  held  to  have 
aathenticated  the  royal  prerogative,  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  defence  which  it  proffered  against  the  malice  of 
their  persecutors.  Some  few  of  them,  indeed,  went  further 
than  this,  and  thanked  the  monarch ;  but  the  great  body  of  our 
forefathers  were  faithful  to  civil  liberty,  whilst  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  prerogative  for  the  defence  of  their  religious 
freedom.  They  saw  through  the  design  of  the  court,  and 
abhorred  its  popish  policy,  but  as  men  persecuted  unto  death, 
they  sheltered  themselves  behind  illegal  power,  from  a  still 
more  threatening  and  imminent  peril.  Foiled  in  his  design, 
the  bishop  repaired  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  anew 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  court,  and  the  nonconformist 
congregations  having  united,  sent  an  agent  thither  to  coun« 
teract  his  efforts.  In  this,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful; 
for,  '  though,'  says  our  informer,  *  we  had  many  good  words 
from  the  court,  giving  hopes  of  continuing  our  liberties  longer, 
yet  in  the  12th  month,  February,  anno  1674  (1675),  the  king, 
somewhat  before  the  parliament's  sitting,  then  coming  nigh,  he 
set  forth  a  proclamation  as  against  papists,  but  in  the  latter  end 
of  it  declared,  that  all  the  licenses  formerly  given  to  the  dissen- 
ters were  made  void.' 

The  royal  proclamation  annulling  the  licenses  which  had  been 
granted,  allowed  free  scope  to  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  of 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Three  of  the 
ministers  were  speedily  apprehended,  and  some  difficulty  was, 
in  consequence,  experienced  in  maintaining  public  worship. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  extra- 
ordinary measures,  and  representatives  of  the  several  congrega- 
tions met  for  consultation.  The  plan  arranged  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

'Three  of  our  ministers  being  imprisoned,  some  of  each  congre- 
gation of  the  brethren  met  together  to  consult  how  to  carry  on  our 
meetings,  that  we  might  keep  to  our  duty,  and  edify  one  another  now 
our  pastors  were  gone.  Some  even  were  ready  of  thinking  to  give 
off,  viz.,  of  the  presbyterians ;  that  they  could  not  carry  it  on» 
because  of  their  principle,  [which]  was  not  to  hear  a  man  not  bred  up 
at  the  university,  and  not  ordained.  But  the  Lord  appeared,  and 
belped  us  to  prevail  with  t  hem  to  hold  on,  and  keep  up  their  meet- 
ings.    And  for  the  first,  and  [for]  some  time,  we  concluded  this :  to 

vol..  XXII.  M 
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come  and  assemble  together,  and  for  one  to  pray  and  read  a  chapter, 
and  then  sing  a  psalm,  and  afler  conclude  with  prayer ;  and  so  two 
brethren  to  carry  on  the  meeting  one  day,  and  two  another:  for  a 
while,  to  try  what  they  would  do  with  us.  So  we  did,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  doors  of  our  meeting  place  to  be  made  fast,  and  all  to 
come  in  at  one,  but  open  it  when  we  go  forth :  and  to  appoint  some 
youth,  or  two  of  them,  to  be  out  at  the  door,  every  meeting,  to  watch 
when  Hellier,  or  other  informers  or  officers,  were  coming :  and  so  to 
come  in,  one  of  them,  and  give  us  notice  thereof.  Also,  some  of  the 
hearers,  women  and  sisters,  would  sit  and  crowd  in  the  stairs,  when 
we  did  begin  thi3  meeting  with  any  exercise,  that  so  the  informers 
might  not  too  suddenly  come  in  upon  us  ;  by  reason  of  which  they 
were  prevented  divers  times.' — pp.  222,  223, 

We  have  already  seen  how  Mr.  Ewins  sunk  beneath  his 
suflTerings,  a  martyr  for  what  he  deemed  truth,  as  really  as  were 
Latimer,  Bidley,  and  Hooper.  Mr.  Thompson,  another  minister 
of  the  city,  was  sacrificed  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  still 
greater  heartlessness.  '  Diverse  persons  of  note '  intreated  that 
he  might  be  released  from  prison,  but  without  avail.  '  And  his 
physician,'  says  Mr.  Terrill,  '  interceded  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved out  of  that  stinking  prison,  to  some  convenient  house  for 
air,  and  to  administer  somewhat  more  conveniently  to  him,  and 
he  showed  the  danger  of  his  condition;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  hardened  their  hearts,  and  would  not  grant  it,  because  the 
bishop  would  not  give  leave.'  Such  cases  may  well  make  us 
pause,  when  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Murder  may  be 
perpetrated  in  other  places  than  Smithfield,  and  by  other  instru- 
ments than  the  faggot  and  the  stake.  The  men  who,  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  filled  our  prisons  with  confessors,  and 
witnessed  the  slow  death  of  their  inmates,  would  have  adopted 
more  prompt  and  violent  measures  had  they  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  or  Mary.  Their  moderation  was  apparent,  not 
read ;  and  would  have  taken  any  other  form  which  the  temper  of 
the  age,  or  the  spirit  of  their  contemporaries  had  allowed. 

Deprived  of  their  pastors,  one  being  dead,  and  two  others  im- 
prisoned, the  churches  of  Bristol  were  reduced  to  great  per- 
plexity. Their  persecutors  knew  little  of  their  temper,  and 
probably  expected  that  their  meetings  would  be  discontinued 
when  their  ordinary  teachers  were  withdrawn.  In  this,  how- 
ever,  they  were  disappointed.  They  knew  not  the  men  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  annoyed 
as  well  as  perplexed  at  the  constancy  evinced.  *  For  our  parts,' 
says  Mr.  Terrill,  'we  presently  made  use  of  our  ministering  gifts 
in  the  church,  as  we  did  in  former  persecutions,  contenting  our- 
selves with  mean  gifts,  and  coarse  fare,  in  the  want  of  better.* 
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Eyerj  pmdential  measure,  however,  which  their  circumstances 
permitted,  was  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  brethren,  and 
the  following  passage  bespeaks  at  once  the  severity  of  their 
trial,  and  the  ingenious  methods  which  were  resorted  to  for 
their  safety.  We  woidd  have  those  who  speak  of  the  Hestora- 
tion  as  a  national  blessing,  to  ponder  deeply  the  state  of  things 
which  such  a  passage  indicates. 

'In  order  to  which,  at  our  own  meeting,  to  prevent  spies  that 
might  come  in  the  room  as  hearers : — and  yet  that  no  strangers,  or 
persons  we  knew  not,  might  be  hindered  from  coming  into  our 
meeting,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  hear  the  gospel  : — we  contrived  a 
curtain,  to  be  hung  in  the  meeting  place,  that  did  inclose  as  much 
room  as  above  fifty  might  sit  within  it ;  and  among  those  men,  he 
that  preached  should  stand ;  that  so,  if  any  informer  was  privately  in 
the  room  as  a  bearer,  be  might  hear  him  that  spake,  but  could  not 
tee  him,  and  thereby  not  know  him.  And  there  were  brethren 
without  the  curtain,  that  would  hinder  any  from  going  within  the 
curtain,  that  they  did  not  know  to  be  friends :  and  so  let  whoso 
would  come  into  our  meeting  to  hear,  without  the  curtain.  And 
when  our  company  and  time  were  come  to  begin  the  meeting,  we 
drew  the  curtain,  and  filled  up  the  stairs  with  women  and  maids  that 
sat  in  it,  that  the  informers  could  not  quickly  run  up. 

'  And  when  we  had  notice  that  the  informers,  or  officers,  were 
coming,  we  caused  the  minister,  or  brother  that  preached,  to  forbear, 
and  sit  down.  Then  we  drew  back  the  curtain,  laying  the  whole 
room  open,  that  they  might  see  us  all.  And  so  all  the  people  begun 
to  sing  a  psalm,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  we  did  always 
name  what  psalm  we  would  sing,  if  the  informers,  or  the  mayor  or 
his  officers  came  in.  Thus  still  when  they  came  in  we  were  singing, 
[so]  that  they  could  not  find  any  one  preaching,  but  all  singing. 
And,  at  our  meeting,  we  ordered  it  so,  that  none  read  the  psalm  after 
the  first  line,  but  every  one  brought  their  bibles,  and  so  read  for 
themselves :  that  they  might  not  lay  hold  of  any  one  for  preaching, 
or  as  much  as  reading  the  psalm,  and  so  to  imprison  any  more  for 
that,  as  they  had  our  ministers. 

'  Which  means  the  Lord  blessed,  that  many  times  when  the  mayor 
came  they  were  all  singing,  that  he  knew  not  who  to  take  away  more 
than  another.  And  so  when  the  mayor,  Hellier,  or  the  other  inform- 
ecB,  had  taken  our  names,  and  done  what  they  would,  and  carried 
away  whom  they  pleased,  and  when  they  were  gone  down  out  of  our 
rooms,  then  we  ceased  singing,  and  drew  the  curtain  again,  and  the 
minister,  or  brother,  would  go  on  with  the  rest  of  his  sermon,  until 
they  came  again— which  sometimes  they  would  thrice  in  one  meeting 
disturb  us — or  until  our  time  was  expired.  This  was  our  constant 
manner  during  this  persecution,  in  Ollive's  mayoralty,  and  we  were 
by  the  Lord  helped,  that  we  were  in  a  good  measure  edified,  and  our 
enemies  oflen  disappointed.     Laus  Deo. 

'  We  taking  this  course,  afler  a  little  while  Mr.  Weeks'^  people 
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did  80  likewise ;  they  shut  up  one  of  their  doors,  and,  instead  •of  a 
curtain,  they  put  a  wainscot  board,  in  a  convenient  place  in  their 
meeting,  behind  which  he  that  spake  did  stand,  out  of  sight  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people,  and  yet  all  might  hear.  And  they  suffer 
none  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  meeting  but  friends.  And  so,  when 
the  informers  come,  they  had  the  convenience  to  convey  hiin  that 
spake  out  of  that  part  of  the  meeting,  into  another  house. 

'Brother  Gifford's  people  took  this  course:  accompany  of  tall 
brethren  stand  about  him  that  speaks,  and  having  near  his  feet  made 
a  trap-door  in  the  floor,  when  the  informers  come,  they  let  down  the 
brother  that  spake  into  a  room  under.  And  so  their  conveniency  led 
them  to  take  that  course,  keeping  one  still  at  the  door  to  give 
notice. 

'  And  so  likewise  Mr.  Gififord's  meeting  was  frequently  sheltered  by 
our  two  meetings,  which  lay  as  the  frontiers  of  their  assaults.     But 
when  the  bishop's  men  did  some  week  days  follow  Mr.  Thompson's 
meeting,  they  likewise  contrived  ways  to  frustrate  the  informers,  and 
to  save  their  speakers,  having  lost  their  minister  as  before.     Now 
their  meeting  place  being  a  lower  room,  and  two  lofts  over  head,  one 
over  another,  they  made  a  door  to  the  stair-foot  into  the  second 
story,  and  made  the  minister  stand  in  that  middle  room ;  and  [he]  so 
preached  that  they  below  and  over  might  all  hear.    And  they  caused 
a  curtain  to  be  made,  that,  when  the  informers  came  in,  they  might 
draw  that  curtain  before  the  ministers,  that  the  informers  could  not 
see  him  that  preached,  but  only  hear  him  ;  and  could  not  come  at 
him,  by  reason  the  new  door  at  stair-foot  was  kept  fast,  and  none 
suffered  to  go  up  but  those  that  they  knew  friends.  And  if  they  went 
to  break  open  the  door,  before  that  could  be  done,  they  could,  from 
that  second  story,  convey  the  minister  away  into  another  house ;  and 
if  they  had  timely  notice,  they  would  be  all  singing  when  the  inform- 
ers came,  as  we  and  Mr.  Weeks's  meeting  did.     These  ways  we  took 
to  maintain  our  meetings,  and  the  Lord  helped  us.' — pp.  226 — 228. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  died  suddenly  in  1678,  and  the  following 
brief  summary  of  his  imprisonments  sufficiently  attests  the 
severity  of  the  persecutions  to  which  our  nonconformist  fore- 
fathers were  exposed^  and  the  strength  of  the  convictions  under 
which  they  acted.     His  case  was  by  no  means  singular. 

'  He  was  a  man,  as  it  were  a  champion  for  the  Lord,  very  coura- 
geous in  his  work  and  sufferings.  His  zeal  provoked  many,  before 
he  came  to  Bristol.  After  he  had  thrown  off  conformity,  he  suffered 
about  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  York  Castle ;  and  then,  because 
he  would  not  give  bond  to  preach  no  more,  as  some  ministers,  bis 
fellow-prisoners,  did,  to  get  free,  he  was  carried  thence,  out  of  his 
county  eighty  miles,  to  Chester  Castle,  and  there  he  was  kept  flfleen 
months  more,  close  prisoner;  and  then,  by  an  order  from  the  king, 
he  was  released  without  bonds,  and  he  came  to  London,  and  there  he 
was  baptized.    After  that  [he]  was  taken  up  for  preaching,  and  by 
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the  jConventicIe  Act  was  six  months  prisoner  in  London.  And  then 
being  called  by  this  church  to  be  their  pastor,  for  the  defence  of  the 
gospel,  [he]  was  twice  imprisoned  in  Bristol,  two  six  months ;  still 
preaching  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  forth,  and  so  continued  till  his 
death,  having  been  our  pastor  about  seven  years  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  seven  times  imprisoned,  for  Christ  and  a  good  conscience,  after 
bc^left  off  conformity.' — p.  388. 

The  conduct  of  the  informers,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
miserable  vocation,  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Of  one  of 
them,  named  Harris,  Mr.  Terrill  reports,  that  he  entered  the 
assembly  'with  a  tankard  of  strong  drink  in  his  hand,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  pulpit-seat,  he  drank  to  his  companions  a 
health  to  the  king,  and  then  smoked  tobacco  and  sung  songs, 
and  jeered  us  poor  people/  Such  conduct  was  not  confined  to 
the  lowest  of  the  class.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1681,  we 
are  informed  that  Hellier,  with  several  others,  disturbed  the 
assembly,  having  'three  tankards  of  strong  drink,'  with  bread 
and  cheese,  of  which  they  openly  partook.  The  brethren,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  steadfastness ;  and  when 
several  of  them  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison,  they 
continued,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
tmth« 

'  On  Friday  the  30th,'  (Dec.)  says  Mr.  Terrill,  '  we  being  above 
twent]^  of  us  in  prison,  considered  we  should  keep  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  So  we  did  this  day,  and  Brother  Fownes,  our  pastor, 
being  also  imprisoned,  preached  about  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and 
in  the  close,  we  sung  the  46th  psalm.  Which  George  Hellier, 
formerly  an  informer,  now  in  prison  for  debt,  overhearing,  he  sent  to 
Sheriff  Knight,  to  let  him  know  we  had  a  conventicle  in  Newgate. 
Upon  which  the  sheriff,  with  several  Serjeants  and  artillery  men,  came 
up  into  the  gallery  over  against  the  great  room  where  we  were  met, 
and  seeing  the  room  pretty  full,  was  in  a  great  rage.  Brother  Terrill 
reading  the  psalm,  he  commanded  us  to  be  silent;  so  we  ceased. 
And  the  sheriff  stormed,  and  called  for  the  keeper,  sayin?  he  would 
turn  him  out  of  his  place,  for  we  should  not  keep  conventicles  there. 
And  seeing  two  gentlewomen  there,  sister  Hollister  and  a  neighbour 
of  hers,  who  came  to  visit  us,  commanded  his  attendants  to  take 
names ;  but  finding  no  more  than  them',  did  not  proceed.  Brother 
Terrill  seeing  the  sheriff  in  such  a  great  rage,  said,  '  The  law  did 
allow  a  family  with  four  more  to  meet,  and  we  being  then  but  one 
family,  might  meet.'  He  said  we  should  be  locked  up  in  our  rooms. 
Captain  Arundell  also  blaming  us,  brother  Terrill  told  him,  it  was 
contrary  to  law  to  throw  us  into  prison  for  praying  only.  He  said  it 
was  not;  and  plucked  the  Act  out  of  his  pocket,  but  could  not  find 
that  power  in  it.  ,  And  they  all  went  away  in  a  great  rage.* — p.  443. 

Such  were  the  men  whom  it  has  been  fashionable  with  our 
historians  and  novelists  to  describe  as  fanatic  empirics,  hypo- 
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crites  in  religion,  and  rebels  in  politics.  The  world  is  now  ^ 
coming  to  know  them  better.  The  time  of  their  revelation  has 
arrived,  and  even  those  who  despise  their  creed,  and  hate  their 
religion,  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  their  earnest  sincerity, 
and  to  condemn  the  brutal  violence  with  which  they  were 
assailed.  The  bad  passions  of  the  Restoration  are  passing  away. 
The  unhealthy  re-action  then  experienced  has  spent  itself, 
and  men  are  asking  for  what  crime,  and  to  what  end,  the 
most  religious  of  our  countrymen  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or 
banished.  We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  Our  fathers  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labour.  They  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
it  devolves  on  us  to  carry  out  and  complete  their  work.  They 
have  left  us  a  noble  testimony,  and  we  shall  l)e  unworthy  of 
their  name,  if  we  do  not  manfully  bear  it  up  before  the  men  of 
our  day.  At  the  sacrifice  of  property,  liberty,  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  life,  they  protested  against  the  intrusion  of  secular 
power  into  the  province  of  religion.  For  what  they  deemed 
truth,  they  were  faithful  unto  death ;  and  on  us,  their  children 
and  descendants,  devolves  the  responsibility  of  achieving  the 
end,  which  they  saw  but  dimly.  Their  own  position  was  in 
advance  •of  the  earlier  puritans,  as  ours  may  be  of  theirs ;  but, 
throughout  the  whole,  from  the  time  of  Hooper  to  the  present 
day,  there  has  been  a  radical  unity,  the  sameness  which  exists 
between  the  successive  series  of  one  great  manifestation.  As 
the  fidelity  of  the  puritans  was  shown  in  a  protest  against 
popish  garments  and  rites,  and  that  of  the  nonconformists  in  a 
warfare  with  prelatical  usurpation  and  superstitious  forms  of 
prayer,  so  ours  must  be  seen  in  opposition  to  human  authority, 
under  every  shape,  in  the  maintenance  or  control  of  the 
truth.  We  are  set  for  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  and  this  can 
never  be  achieved  whilst  kings  or  priests,  parliaments  or  convo-" 
cations,  are  permitted  to  legislate  for  the  church. 

We  dismiss  this  volume  with  an  earnest  recommendation. 
It  should  be  found  in  every  nonconformist  library,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  the  ecclesiastical  student  of  the  reign  of  CSfaarles  the 
Second. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom;  or,  the  Structure,  Classifica- 
tion, and  Uses  of  Plants,  Illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System,  By 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &  L.S.  With  upwards  of  Five 
Hundred  Illustrations.     Loudon:  Bradbury  &  Evans.     1846. 

2.  School  Botany.     By  Dr.  Lindley.     1846. 

3.  The  Gardener*s  Chronicle,  and  Agricultural  Gazette,     The  Horti- 
cultural part  edited  by  Professor  Lindley.     Published  weekly. 

When  the  sacred  records  declare  that '  the  Lord  Grod  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed/  they  promulgate  a  law  of  the  human  condition,  by 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  must  always  be  controlled. 
Even  if  we  should  concede  that  the  record  is  a  myth,  and  not  a 
description  of  a  real  transaction,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  that  man,  in  every  age,  shall 
depTend  on  the  fruits  of  the  ground  for  his  support.  This  law 
was  not  abrogated  on  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
the  scenes  of  their  innocence,  although  it  received  some  altera^- 
tion  in  its  bearings.  Toil  now  took  the  lead,  and  exacted  its 
penalties  with  inflexible  rigour  ;  while  pleasure,  which  hild 
formerly  been  the  ruling  power,  became  the  handmaid  of  indus^ 
trious  exertion.  The  delicate  line  of  Milton  thus  becomes 
allusive  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  never  since  existed — 

'  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose ;' 

for,  although,  physically,  the  roses  of  Eden  doubtless  had 
thorns,  their  growth  was  not  associated  with  cares  which  the 
love  of  flowers  might  lighten  or  dispel.  A  merciful  Providence 
has  left  us  the  rose,  and  we  thank  him  for  it^  although  it  flou- 
rishes among  thorns. 

*  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town.*  When 
this  latter  process  took  place,  and  the  growing  necessities  of 
men  caused  them  to  live  in  cities,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of 
commerce,  the  native  attachments  of  their  hearts  still  developed 
themselves,  and  they  embraced  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  tastes  for  the  beautiful  scenes  and  productions  of  nature. 
It  is  to  the  building  of  towns,  probably,  that  horticulture  owes 
its  existence  as  a  science,  introduced  and  matured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  operations  of  the  field 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  even  now  proverbial,  that  farmers  are 
seldom  good  gardeners,  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The  yearn- 
ing after  nature  is  amply  indulged  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
rises  with  the  lark,  sees  daily  '  hedge-iow  beauties  numberlesst' 
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and  is  acquainted  from  infancy  with  the  wild  Flora  of  the  fields 
and  woods.  The  breath  of  morn  is  sweet  to  him,  and  he  is 
satisfied  with  inhaling  it ;  and  his  spirit  has  no  need  to  rest  on 
the  parterre,  nor  luxuriate  in  the  green-house.  But  the  child  of 
toil  is  differently  situated.  Blue  skies  and  green  meadows 
enamelled  with  *  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue,'  must,  in  his  case, 
be  sighed  after  in  vain ;  and,  to  make  the  best  of  his  condition, 
he  imitates  nature  in  miniature.  The  objects  of  his  solicitude 
receive  a  degree  of  attention  which  nature  always  rewards  with 
exuberant  gratitude ;  and,  what  is  wanting  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence, is  made  up  by  symmetry  and  compactness.  Thus 
floriculture  was  nurtured  and  matured,  although,  when  found 
out,  it  soon  extended  its  benefits  to  those  whose  exigencies  did 
not  drive  them  to  discover  it,  from  the  greenhouses  and  hot- 
beds of  suburban  villas  to  the  princely  conservatories  of  Chats- 
.worth.* 

There  are  three  great  principles  which  present  themselves  in 
Jiigh  relief  when  we  contemplate  the  grand  picture  of  Nature, 
inviting  the  beholder  to  solace  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
abundance  provided  for  him,  and  compelling  him  to  exertion,  if  he 
would  obtain  the  prizes  presented  to  his  view.  The  first  is,  t?ie 
attractiveness  of  natural  productions.  For  the  mere  support  of 
the  animal  economy,  the  eye  need  not  be  pleased  nor  the  taste 
gratified;  yet  both  these  objects  are  attained  to  a  most  bounti- 
ful extent  by  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world.  If  beauty 
were  always  allied  to  obyious  utility,  the  case  would  lead  to  this 
conclusion;  but  to  make  the  argument  stronger,  it  is  often 
thrown  around  productions  which  appear  to  have  no  important 
bearing  on  animal  life,  so  that  while  the  cereal  tribes,  so  essen- 
tial to  man,  have  an  appearance  of  humble  rusticity,  others, 

•  The  great  conservatory  at  Chats  worth,  erected  and  furnished  at  enor- 
mous expense  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  may  be  called  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Its  arched  roof,  formed  of  plate  glass,  is  seventy  feet 
high,  and  a  road  runs  through  it,  allowing  of  carriages  passing  one  another. 
A  writer  in  the  *  Gardeners*  Chronicle  (p.  51 ,  1842)  thus  refers  to  it :  *  But 
the  great  conservatory  itself ! — how  shall  I  describe  it  ?  Its  outward  aspect 
has  something  of  the  sublime  and  supernatural,  well  fitted  to  sustain  those 
feelings  of  wonder  and  veneration  with  which  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the 
Lady  Flora  approach  her  mystic  precincts.  No  travel-toiled  Mussulman 
at  the  sacred  postern  of  Mecca — no  Christian  pilgrim  at  the  foot  of  the  holy 
sepulchre — not  Mr.  Beckford  in  view  of  St.  Petei?s,  nor  Capt.  Harris  gazing 
on  three  hundred  wild  elephants  in  Southern  Africa — not  Bruce  at  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  nor  Lander  at  the  termination  of  the  Niger — no,  nor 

even 

■*  Paris  at  the  top 

Of  Ida  panted  stronger/ 

than  did  the  writer  of  these  notes  when  the  portals  of  the  mighty  plant- 
house  of  Chatsworth  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him.'  ; 
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unused  for  food,  display  gorgeous  and  matchless  charms  of 
colour  and  form.  Take,  for  example,  the  cactacese  and  the 
orchidacese  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the 
volume  at  the  head  of  this  article.  What  wondrous  loveliness 
do  they  exhibit,  even  in  this  country,  so  far  removed  from  their 
own  sunny  habitats,  and  yet  how  comparatively  useless  are  they 
as  articles  of  food  for  man  or  beast !  Of  the  orchids  Dr.  Lind- 
ley says,  *  It  often  happens  that  those  productions  of  nature 
which  charm  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  and  delight  the  senses 
with  their  perfume,  have  the  least  relation  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, while  the  most  powerful  virtues,  or  most  deadly  poisons, 
are  hidden  beneath  a  mean  and  insignificant  exterior;  thus 
orchids,  beyond  their  beauty,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of 
known  utility,  with  a  few  exceptions.^'  *  (p.  180.)  In  reference 
to  fruits,  the  same  effort  to  win  attention  and  please  the  fancy 
is  manifest,  and  ho  one  can  look  upon  a  fruitful  and  well-trained 
peach-tree  in  the  month  of  September,  without  feeling  that  it 
appeals  to  his  intellectual  nature,  and  in  the  silent  eloquence  of 
a  divinely  adapted  instrument  calls  for  his  thoughtfulness  and 
gratitude. 

.The  second  great  principle  is,  the  necessity  of  culture  in  order 
to  secure  the  advantages  which  a  bountiful  Providence  is 
willing,  on  that  condition,  to  confer.  Auriculas,  indeed,  grow 
on  the  Alps,  and  orchids  in  the  recesses  of  forests,  without 
asking  for  the  aid  of  man;  but  the  question  is  not  whether 
Nature  is  beautiful  without  culture,  but  whether  man,  with- 
out it,  can  secure  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  comfortable 
existence.  Even  in  countries  which  throw  forth  sponta- 
neously those  productions  which  man  welcomes  as  luxuries, 
the  skilful  hand  is  necessary  to  secure  the  crops  demanded  by 
commerce,  as  in  the^case  of  tea  in  China,  the  sugar-cane  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  rice  on  the  continent  of  India.  But  this 
spontaneous  abundance  is  peculiar  to  certain  regions,  and  we, 
in  northern  latitudes,  can  expect  Nature's  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries only  as  a  return  for  expense,  and  toil,  and  exertion.  Here, 
again,  an  appeal  is  made  to  intelligence,  and  our  mental  powers 
are  manifestly  called  upon  to  be  '  fellow- workers  together 
with  God.'  The  faculties  must  be  put  forth  to  make  stub- 
born materials  pliant;  to  counteract  the  differences  and  varie- 
ties of  climate ;  and  to  ward  off  innumerable  impending  dan- 

♦  The  value  of  orchids  in  this  country  is  manifested  by  the  prices  they 
fetch  at  sales.  Messrs.  Stevens  sold  a  lot  at  the  Auction  Mart  in  London 
on  Wednesday  the  25th  of  February,  and  the  sum  realized  was  £466  for 
142  plants.  These  had  just  arrived  from  their  native  places,  and  the  pur- 
chasers had  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  in  accustoming  them  to  the  climattt 
and  treatment  of  Great  Britain.   . 
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gers.  The  thoughtless  citizen,  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  may  laugh  at  the  zeal  evinced  by  the  mem- 
bers of  agricultural  societies;  but  he  should  remember,  that 
these  associations  are  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  brute  force  never  was  sufficient  to  compel  the  clods  to 
yield  a  bountiful  produce,  and  that  now,  more  than  ever,  a  high 
intellectual  husbandry  can  alone  follow  the  leading  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  promote  man's  physical  well-being.  This  prin- 
ciple runs  through  all  the  various  stages  of  vegetable  culture, 
from  a  few  pots  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house  to  the  costly 
conservatory;  from  the  cabbage-ground  of  the  peasant  to  the 
largest  farm.  It  is  much  more  clear,  that  Nature  abhors  idle- 
ness than  it  is  that  she  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  she  takes  infinite 
pains  to  engrave  this  truth  upon  the  tablets  of  our  memory, 
•  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich/ 

The  third  principle  which  commands  attention  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  laboratory  of  nature  devoted  to  vegetable  life,  is  the 
almost  creative  power  which  is  granted  to  the  exercise  of  human 
skill;  a  principle  well  worthy  our  thankful  and  reverential 
regard,  and  the  consideration  of  which  opens  up  a  wide  field  for 
thought.  That  man  is  able  to  create  in  other  spheres  of  mental 
operations  is  well  known ;  as  when  he  carves  an  exquisite  statue 
from  the  rugged  marble,  or  arranges  scattered  words  and 
phrases  into  an  enchanting  poem.  But  it  was  not  suspected 
till  lately,  that,  while  vegetable  life  can  only  be  called  into 
existence  by  the  Divine  Artificer,  it  is  allowed  to  his  servant, 
man,  to  turn  that  life  into  new  channels,  and  to  impress  upon 
it  forms  of  beauty  unknown  and  unseen  before.  Cultivation  will 
do  much  in  altering  the  size  and  other  characters  of  flowers, 
but  it  is  by  hybridizing  that  art  achieves  its  most  exalted 
triumphs  in  this  department  of  nature.  That  this  observation 
may  be  understood  by  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  such  topics 
are  new,  we  will  take  two  illustrations,  which  must  be  familiar 
to  all  of  them — the  pansy  and  the  dahlia.  In  their  indigenous 
growth,  these  plants  are  of  a  very  humble  and  undistinguished 
character;  the  former  being  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  general  favourite  as  a  wild  flower  from  its  sweet 
simplicity ;  the  latter,  a  native  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Mexico, 
whence  it  was  brought  by  Baron  Humboldt,  in  1798,  although, 
at  that  time,  producing  flowers  which  a  cottager  would  now 
refuse  to  cultivate.  Both  these  have  become  universal  favour- 
ites ;  and  immense  sums  have  been  spent  and  realized  by  those 
who  have  brought  new  varieties  into  the  market.  By  judicious 
crossing  the  distinct  varieties,  and  by  careful  cultivation,  these 
flowers  have  attained  a  perfection  almost  inconceivable  by  those 
who  have  not  stuped  the  subject    The  dahlias,  pansies^  and 
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pelargoniums^  now  found  in  most  gardens  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
works  of  art,  such  as  the  face  of  heaven  would  probably  never 
have  looked  upon,  had  not  man  applied  his  ingenuity  to  their 
production.  How  boundless  is  the  prospect  thus  presented  to 
the  human  race  in  this  compartment  of  nature !  As  long  as 
man  is  willing  to  luxuriate  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  and  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  their  cultivation,  new  varieties  will  still 
reward  his  care,  and  a  perfection  may  be  attained  which  is  not 
now  anticipated.  In  all  these  improvements^  nature  provides 
that  nothing  in  bad  taste  shall  be  developed,  and  circumscribes 
man's  power  by  her  own  refined  laws.  Ars  est  celare  artem ; 
and  nothing  savouring  of  the  workshop  will  ever  be  seen  in 
these  products  of  combined  skill. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  is 
called  to  be  an  agriculturist  and  a  gardener ;  in  the  first  place, 
by  his  corporeal  necessities ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the 
alluring,  though  silent  accents  of  natural  things,  which  invite 
his  skill  and  reward  his  efforts.  In  the  unsophisticated  season 
of  childhood,  the  ear  is  tenderly  susceptible  of  that  eloquence ; 
and  the  posey  culled  iu  the  field  or  the  garden,  seems  to  hold 
sweet  communion  with  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  infant 
worshipper.  From  the  shrine  of  Flora,  man  goes,  in  after  life, 
to  the  altars  of  Mammon ;  and,  in  the  engrossing  piursuits  of 
business,  is  found  sometimes  to  utter  the  degrading  maxim, 
that  the  finest  production  of  the  garden  is  a  cauliflower.  But 
such  an  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  natural  things  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  rule.  In  narrow  alleys  and  crowded  streets ; 
in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan,  and  the  balcony  of  the  wealthy. 
Bowers  assert  their  dominion  over  the  human  heart,  and  tell  us, 
that  man,  in  the  elements  of  his  being,  was  intended  for  such 
pursuits.  No  one  can  visit  London,  either  in  its  centre  or  its 
suburbs,  without  feeling  convinced  that,  with  an  increasing 
population,  floral  tastes  bear  an  equal  if  not  an  increased  ratio 
of  progress.  The  shops  of  florists  and  seedsmen  are  multiplied ; 
nurseries  extend  over  cultivated  acres;  and  publications  devoted 
to  gardening  and  botany,  are  too  numerous  to  allow  us  even  to 
catalogue  them.  This  is,  we  think,  a  propitious  sign  of  the 
times ;  for,  while  nature  is  allowed  to  be  heard,  although  it  may 
be  only  in  the  utterance  of  an  admired  bouquet,  there  is  hope 
for  man. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  pursuits  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  for  which  such  great 
facilities  are  now  afforded.  A  general  observation  may  be 
made  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  love  of  natural  ob- 
iects  must  exert  a  refining  influence  on  its  possessor.  That 
manAare,  under  ordinary  restraints  does  this,  is  admitted  by 
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all ;  but  the  literature  contained  in  the  characters  impressed 
by  the  Divine  hand  on  trees  and  flowers,  is  of  a  higher  nature 
than  that  which  is  ordinarily  found  in  books.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  for  us  to  follow  a  guidance  so  unmis- 
takable as  that  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made;  a  guidance 
in  which  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  conscious  responsibility, 
combine  their  eflPorts  to  lead  us  to  exertion  in  the  mag- 
nificent scenes  which  surround  us!  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  life,  must,  in  all  cases, 
refine  and  make  happy  those  who  engage  in  it ;  far  from  it. 
Man  may,  (and  in  many  cases  unfortunately  does)  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  a  toil  so  severe  that  the 
iron  enters  into  his  soul,  and  the  blue  firmament  witnesses  not 
his  contented  smiles,  but  his  tears  !  The  man  who  is  bound  to 
the  soil  by  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow-man,  or  by  the  heavy 
shackles  of  poverty,  must  loath  that  labour  which  wastes  his 
energies,  gives  his  body  a  premature  decrepitude,  and  allows 
him  no  moments  to  contemplate  calmly  the  smallest  flower. 
Of  such  it  cannot  be  said — 

'  O  fortunatos  niraium.  sua  si  bona  n6rint 
Agricolas  !  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  teUas.' 

They  know  their  lot  too  well,  and  are  convinced  by  dire  expe- 
rience that  it  is  a  bitter  one. 

If  the  benign  influences  of  nature  fall  not  on  the  slave,  nor 
the  free  victims  of  ill-requited  toil,  they  refuse  also  to  descend 
on  him  who  is  a  florist  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  profit  alone, 
and  estimates  tulips,  and  carnations,  and  roses,  by  what  they 
fetch  in  the  market.  We  allude  to  this,  because  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  competitions  of  flower-shows  are  too  often  stimu- 
lated by  the  prizes  oflFered  to  the  successful  exhibitor,  and  that 
the  genuine  lover  of  nature  is  not  always  the  oflBciating  priest 
in  the  floral  temple.  The  adventitious  and  fashionable  modes 
of  cultivation  adopted  by  some  amateurs  are  as  much  opposed 
to  genuine  taste  and  natural  beauty  as  their  motives  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  real  admirers  of  gardening  and  flowers. 
One  man  will  disfigure  his  entire  domains  by  the  shades  and 
other  devices  contrived  to  get  up  his  dahlias  for  the  show; 
another  will  dress  a  pink  or  a  carnation  until  it  assumes  an 
uniformity  in  the  disposition  of  its  petals  which  nature  rarely 
patronizes.  In  proportion  as  the  motive  has  been  sordid,  the 
disappointment  when  the  prize  has  been  refused,  is  severe.  The 
man  who  has  grown  a  flower  for  the  pleasure  that  employment 
gave  him,  may  wish  he  had  succeeded  in  eclipsing  his  competi- 
tors ;  but  if  he  is  himself  thrown  into  the  shade,  he  is  still  re- 
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paid  for  all  his  care.  But  the  mere  gamester,  if  not  rewarded 
with  a  prize^  has  lost  the  only  thing  which  gave  a  stimulus  to 
his  energies. 

The  devotion  to  botany  and  gardening  which  we  plead  for  as 
a  pursuit  beneficial  in  all  its  influences^  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  labour  and  mercenary  skill ;  the  type  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Cowper  the  poet,  whose  delightful  descriptions 
are  the  lively  and  exact  reflections  of  his  own  experience.  We 
admire  the  skill  in  numbers,  which  could  so  poetically  describe 
the  formation  of  a  hot-bed,  that  * stercoraceous  heap/  and,  in 
a  few  well-tuned  lines,  could^  with  so  much  technical  correct- 
ness, lay  down  the  rules  for  cucumber  growing.  But  the  psy- 
chologist will  admire  yet  more  the  beneficial  influence  exerted 
by  his  pursuits  on  the  mind  of  the  poet.  His  morbidly  sensi- 
tive spirit  appears  to  gain  a  robustness,  as  his  frame  glows 
with  manual  labour  ;  dark  thoughts  are  driven  away  while 
tending  flowers  in  the  garden  and  the  greenhouse;  and  the 
resources  of  a  hidden  and  higher  nature  are  poured  forth  in  the 
meditations  of  a  philosophic  morality.  We  might  quote  here, 
but  the  '  Task'  is  in  every  house.  One  sentiment  alone  we  must 
insert,  showing  that  Cowper  regarded  his  gardening  labours  as 
intellectual . — 

•'  Strength  may  wield  the  ponderous  spade. 


May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home. 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows. 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 
Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind.' 

To  many,  the  advantages  possessed  by  Cowper  are  denied,  but 
thousands  who  have  them,  never  properly  employ  them.  As 
it  is  more  the  taste  for  gardening  for  which  we  plead,  than  an 
extensive  sphere  for  its  operations,  there  are  few  persons  to 
whom  our  remarks  will  not  apply ;  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  go  forth  and  cultivate,  the  ground,  until  health 
glows  in  the  veins,  and  contentment  beams  in  the  eye,  many 
of  the  ends  of  these  pursuits  may  be  secured  if  we  possess 
only  a  window  of  a  sitting  room,  and  a  few  exotics  to  grace  it. 

While  Cowper  is  fresh  in,  the  memory  as  a  poet  of  gardenings 
it  is  only  just  to  notice  some  others  who  have  thrown  the 
charms  of  song  around  this  homely  subject,  and  by  so  doings 
have  helped  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  position  as  a  science.  Our 
Thomson  is  scarcely  a  gardener,  but  his  descriptions  of  rural  occu- 
pations are  fascinating,  although  they  want  the  conviction  of 
personal  experience  which  those  of  Cowper  convey .  Darwin, 
in  his  '  Loves  of  the  Plants/  displays  much  devotion  to  his 
themei  and  an  extensive   acquaintance   with  the   vcience  of 
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Botany,  as  understood  in  his  day,  and  he  has  also  some  well- 
modulated  lines.  But  his  love  of  finery  in  writing  mars  all,  and 
prevents  his  being  popular.  The  most  complete  poem  on  these 
subjects  is  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  when  read  in  the  original 
language,  for  the  translation  of  Dry  den  loses  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  bard.  In  agricultural  schools  it  is  to  be  hoped  all 
the  classical  pupils  will  be  made  familar  with  this  elegant  pro- 
duction, for  two  reasons*  The  first  regards  the  style,  which 
confers  on  an  humble  theme  the  taste  and  refinement  it  is  so 
well  capable  of  receiving,  and  so  richly  deserves ;  the  second 
respects  the  real  information  the  poem  conveys,  not  to  be  des- 
pised in  these  latter  ages  of  artificial  manures  and  steam - 
ploughs.  Virgil  also  utters  some  fine  sentiments,  although  he 
is  more  sparing  of  them  than  Cowper ;  as  when  he  says,  in  re- 
ference to  the  science  of  cultivation— 

*  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus.' — 

In  speaking  of  the  moral  influences  of  rural  pursuits,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  refer  to  that  large  class  of  Englishmen  called 
agricultural  labourers,  whom  many  circumstances  have  tended 
to  depress,  and  whose  state  of  mind  and  heart  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  depreciate.  The  peculiar  position  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  this  country,  has  entailed  on  the  labourer  the  curse  of 
low  wages,  by  the  adjuncts  of  which  his  heart  has  been  vitiated 
and  his  spirits  broken.  In  estimating  the  benefits  of  a  moral 
character  arising  from  tilling  the  ground,  and  constantly  asso- 
ciating with  the  scenes  of  nature,  we  must  not  confound  the 
precious  with  the  vile,  nor  treat  accidental  qualities  as  necessary 
evils.  If  the  res  angusta  domi  does  not  interfere,  we  maintain 
that  no  happier  class  of  men  can  be  found  than  the  peasants  of 
this  land ;  and  we  maintain,  further,  that  their  happiness  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  on  the  rural  nature  of  their  pursuits. 
Who  will  compare  the  crowded  denizens  of  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, with  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  hamlets,  with  the 
least  hope  of  proving  that  the  former  are  best  situated  for  hap- 
piness? Man  must  be  degraded  indeed,  if  the  glorious  and 
beautiful  truths  of  the  book  of  nature  daily  uttered  in  his  ears, 
(dull  of  hearing  though  he  be)  have  not  some  efibct  on  the 
training  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

.  The  possession  of  a  garden,  with  a  disposition  to  cultivate  it, 
and  its  non-possession,  with  a  .tendency  to  undervalue  such  an 
appendage  to  a  cottage,  constitute  a  broad  line  of  separation 
between  two  great  classes  of  the  poor.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
Ht  the  humblesj;  dwelling  with  a  few  plants  in  the  window,  and 
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a  tidy  well-cultivated  garden  in  fronts  without  feeling  a  convic- 
tion that  its  inhabitants  must  be  more  contented  and  happy 
than  their  neighbours^  whose  plots  are  neglected^  and  whose 
rooms  are  guiltless  of  green  leaves  and  flowers.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  run  into  the  absurd  error  of  thinking  that  such 
tastes  are  always  associated  with  purity — far  from  it.  But  we 
can  affirm,  from  a  long  and  close  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  poor,  that  a  raised  state  of  moral  feeling  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  eflfect  of  a  love  of  Nature.  The  productions  we 
cultivate  have  a  strong  charm,  and  secure  the  attention  with 
extraordinary  power.  If,  therefore,  a  working-man  has  a  gar- 
den at  home,  and  loves  to  cultivate  it,  he  will  desert  the  public- 
house  for  that  spot  of  quiet  and  cheering  occupation.  Domestic 
misery  is  in  this  way  often  prevented,  and  children  are  trained 
to  find  pleasure  in  a  harmless  and  elevating  pursuit. 

'  Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati ; 
Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus.' — (Geor.  ii.  523.) 

The  influence  of  horticultuKil  pursuits  on  the  middle  classes 
is  highly  beneficial,  although  a  more  close  examination  and 
analysis  is  necessary  to  trace  the  modes  of  its  operation  on  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  this  large  body  of  men.  That  the 
taste  for  gardening  and  flowers  is  extending  in  this  depart- 
ment of  society  there  can  be  no  question,  as  the  fact  is  indi- 
cated by  many  unequivocal  signs.  The  literature  of  gardening 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  fostered  by  the  middle  classes,  in  the  form 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  and  separate  volumes,  devoted  to  the 
various  operations  of  the  art.  The  shops  of  seedsmen  and 
florists  tell  the  same  tale,  both  by  their  number,  and  by  the 
greater  attractions  they  now  offer  to  the  passer-by.  In  our 
boyish  days,  the  shop  of  the  seedsman  was  a  very  lugubrious 
aff'air,  containing,  indeed,  the  elements  of  future  beauty  and 
usefulness  in  the  shape  of  sacks,  and  bags,  and  boxes,  but  dis- 
playing no  taste  to  catch  the  eye  and  win  the  patronage  of  the 
street-walker.  The  case  is  now  materially  altered,  for  few  of 
the  principal  streets  of  London,  and  other  large  cities,  are  des- 
titute of  a  flower-shop.  Here  the  beauties  of  the  season  are 
often  displayed.  Hyacinths  and  camellias  in  the  spring,  and 
pelargoniums  and  carnations  in  summer,  tempt  the  suburban 
citizen  retiring  to  his  villa,  or  the  ladies,  whose  husbands  living 
in  the  city,  can  allow  them  only  the  balcony  and  the  drawing- 
room  for  their  gardening  operations.  But  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  increase  of  this  taste  in  the  middle  classes  is  furnished 
by  the  decorated  windows  and  pretty  gardens  which  abound 
in  the  suburbs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  our  towns..  The  in- 
fluence exerted  by  this  admiration  of  natural  beauties,  is  op« 
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posed  to  sordidness  and  low  habits.  Home  is  rendered  mor^ 
delightful^  and  the  mind^  which  if  always  fixed  on  business  and 
tied  to  the  countinghouse,  would  expire  of  atrophy,  receives 
fresh  pabulum  for  meditation  and  thoughtfulness  by  watching 
the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  flower. 

It  is  among  the  middle  classes,  that  the  florists  par  excel- 
lence abound,  who  patronize  what  are  called  florists'  flowers,  and 
attain  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  in  their  culture.  It 
is  necessary  to  inform  the  uninitiated  in  these  mysteries, 
that  by  florists'  flowers  a  particular  class  of  productions  is 
meant,  although  its  boundaries  are  not  defined  with  any  scien- 
tific precision.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  is  that  which 
describes  florists'  flowers  as  those  which  sport  into  varieties  when 
submitted  to  cultivation.  As  this  is  true  of  most  plants  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  definition  is  not  correct ;  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  florists'  flowers  are  those  favourites 
of  amateurs  which  fashion,  or  intrinsic  beauty,  or  ease  of  culti- 
vation, have  brought  into  notice.  Auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations,  &nd  pinks,  were  the  principal 
florists'  flowers  a  few  years  back,  but  many  others  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  Some  of  these,  as  the  auricula  and  the  poly- 
anthus, may  be  well  grown  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, and  the  silkweavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  the  mechanics 
of  Lancashire,  have  been  renowned  for  their  cultivation.  As 
any  back-yard  admitting  a  little  sun  and  air  may  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  exquisite  specimens  of  floral 
beauty,  it  is  in  this  department  that  thousands  excel  who  have 
no  convenience  for  larger  operations.  In  proportion  as  the 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  few  objects,  they  become  more 
intensely  admired,  and  florists'  flowers  have  often  received 
almost  passionate  fondness.  It  is  said  that  a  genuine  amateur 
would  rather  take  a  blanket  off  his  bed  than  allow  his  pets  to 
be  injured  by  the  cold.  It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  this 
pursuit  may  easily  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  occupy 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  thoughtfulness; 
but  in  the  midst  of  occasional  excesses,  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  fact,  that  occupations  so  innocent  and  tranquil, 
furnish  so  many  with  amusement  and  delight. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  circles  of  our 
countrymen,  we  find  floriculture  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  items  of  their  expenditure,  and,  apparently,  exer- 
cising considerable  influence  over  their  mental  habits.  We 
say  apparently,  not  because  we  doubt  the  fact,  but  because  it  is 
less  susceptible  of  proof  in  their  case,  than  in  that  of  the  classes 
before-mentioned.  It  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  respectability  for 
n  man  of  the  lower  or  middle  ranks  of  society  to  have  a  well- 
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Ordered  garden;  bat  it  is  so  with  tiie  wealthy  tind  the  high^ 
born.  With  them  it  is  indispensable  to  have  the  luxuries  of 
vegetable  life,  and^  by  consequence^  the  means  of  producing 
them ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  some  wealthy  per« 
sons  spend  many  hundreds  a-year  on  their  gardens  without  a 
genuine  taste  for  flowers.  Fashion  demands  the  sacrifice,  and 
it  is  made  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  labour  alone^  the 
garden  of  a  country'-gentleman  will  cost,  on  a  very  moderate 
scale,  j£l50  a-year,  and  often  double  or  treble  that  sum.  To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  the  .cost  of  new  productions; 
artificial  heat ;  rent  of  land,  and  repairs,  etc. ;  so  that  j£l,000 
per  annum  is  often  spent  on  the  horticultural  adjuncts  of  an 
establishment.  All  this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  unconnected 
with  an  appreciation  of  natural  beauties,  but  in  most  instances 
the  taste  and  the  expense  incurred  go  hand*in-hand.  Many 
noblemen  and  private  gentlemen  find  great  pleasure  in  rural 
pursuits^  and  engage  in  them  scientifically.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  class  most  be  placed  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
great  and  zealous  patron  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon^ 
don.  One  advantage  to  society  at  large  is  obvious,  resulting 
from  these  tastes  in  the  aristocracy — they  necessarily  bring 
their  possessors  into  contact  with  their  humbler  fellow-^subjects, 
and  teach  them  daily  the  important  truth  that  Nature  knows  no 
Aristocracy  of  intellect  or  talent. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  one  aspect  of  our  theme^ 
which  will  be  more  didactic  than  descriptive,  and  will  contem*- 
plate  more  the  enforcement  of  a  duty  than  the  statement  of  a 
fact ;  we  mean,  the  desirableness  of  the  study  of  botany  and 
gardening  to  men  of  literary  tastes  and  studious  habits.  From 
some  inexplicable^  or,  certainly,  insufficient  cause,  an  unnatural 
divorce  is  often  found  to  exist  between  the  labour  of  the  wits 
and  of  the  hands,  as  though  the  two  were  incompatible  in  one 
person,  or  each  had  an  abhorrence  of  the  other*  Physioloffically, 
it  is  clear  the  two  should  be  united,  if  a  healthy  development 
of  body  and  mind  is  desired,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  Why 
genius,  and  wit,  and  eloquence  should  be  necessarily  associated 
with  an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  cannot  naturally  be  shown. 
That  they  often  are  so,  is  the  result  of  a  breach  of  nature^s  laws^ 
which  have  imperatively  demanded,  in  all  ages,  the  performance 
of  coporeal  labour  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  benefits  of  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  development.  The  modern  estimate  of 
the  capacities  of  genius  is  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
the  ancients,  whose  wise  and  great  men  appear  to  have  culti- 
vated the  bodily  powers  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind.  Homer 
was  a  sturdy  wanderer,  uttering  his  sweet  notes  from  a  frame 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  inured  to  the  hard** 
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4Bhips  of  travel.  Cincinnatus  could  handle  the  plough.  Demos- 
thenes overcame  natural  imperfections  by  great  corporeal  exer- 
tions. Caesar  could  be  luxurious  at  times^  but  he  was  a  great 
classical  writer ;  and  the  reader  of  his  Commentaries  is  often  at 
a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  his  clear  head  and  masculine 
understandings  or  his  capacity  for  physical  toil.  We  do  not 
remember,  in  all  the  compass  of  ancient  literature,  profane  or 
sacred,  a  reference  to  those  topics  which  modern  geniuses  have 
consecrated  to  their  service ;  such  as,  *  the  soul  being  too  acute 
for  the  body  ;^  'energies  wasted  by  watching  the  midnight  oil  / 
^  a  frame  unfitted  by  genius  for  manly  and  robust  exercises,'  etc. 
The  sooner  all  this  is  expunged  from  our  current  language  and 
literature,  the  better.  Fine  mental  endowments  and  correct 
tastes  are  surely  more  to  be  admired  when  set  in  a  chasing  of  a 
muscular  and  vigorous  body,  than  when  associated  with  attenu- 
ated features,  quick  pulse,  and  an  eye  of  ominous  lustre.  We 
beg  to  express  a  firm  conviction,  that  a  return  to  nature's  laws 
is  imperatively  demanded  of  all  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
that  the  prospects  of  the  human  mind  will  be  brightest  when  we 
recognize  the  claims  of  the  inferior  but  inseparable  casket  in 
which  it  is  lodged. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  professional  men,  whose  pursuits  are  of 
an  intellectual  character,  who  would  be  more  benefited  by  an 
attention  to  botany  and  gardening  than  Christian  ministers. 
This  class,  indeed,  has  acquired  renown  by  the  successful  pursuit 
of  horticulture,  from  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  recluses  of  the 
convent  to  the  more  scientific  labours  of  our  own  Henslow  and 
Herbert.  A  large  proportion  of  divines  of  all  denominations 
are  favourably  situated  for  such  pursuits,  either  by  the  ease  of 
their  worldly  circumstances,  or  their  living  in  rural  districts ; 
their  parsonages  having  generally  attached  to  them  some  portion 
of  garden  ground.  That  every  public  and  private  duty  may  be 
conscientiously  attended  to  simultaneously  with  such  operations, 
is  attested  by  numerous  examples,  and  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  But  it  is  well  known  that  very  many  ministers  are 
excluded  from  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  such  matters, 
.partly  by  their  situation  in  large  towns  and  cities,  and  partly 
by  the  numerous  engagements  which  the  modern  character  of 
the  religious  world  lays  upon  them.  Yet  these  are  the  very  per- 
sons who  most  need  the  enlivening  influences  of  floral  pursuits, 
and  who  would  receive  from  them  the  largest  amount  of  benefit. 
A  country  pastor  may  never  handle  the  spade,  nor  tie  up  a  flower ; 
but,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  he  is  moulded  and  fashioned 
by  the  scenes  of  nature  around  him,  and  daily  assimilates  to 
himself  the  healthy  nutriment  so  abundantly  provided.  But 
m  LondoDi  or  similar  localities,  a  pastor  occupi^  a  different 
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position ;  is  surrounded  by  contrasted  influences ;  and  is,  there- 
fore^ bound  to  seek  voluntarily  that  which  his  sphere  of  life  does 
not  place  at  his  feet — bound,  we  mean^  if  he  has  a  due  regard  to 
his  physical  well-beiug,  and  to  the  buoyancy  and  right  adjust- 
ment of  his  mind. 

How  eminently  suggestive  are  all  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator  !  and  how  easily  does  the  mind  draw  to  itself  the  stores 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  furnished  by  the  books  of  Nature  and 
Providence  !  If  it  is  supposed  that  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities 
loses  time  by  a  moderate  attention  to  horticulture,  or  any  other 
physical  science^  a  fatal  mistake  is  committed^  which  should  be 
rectified  at  once.  The  social  principle  operates  in  the  region  of 
intellect  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  and  it  is  not  good  for  a 
mental  faculty  to  pursue  its  investigations  alone.  Error  appears 
to  love  the  haunts  of  a  man  of  one  book — homo  unius  libri — al» 
though  that  book  may  be  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  To  some 
minds,  the  claim  to  lofty  piety  appears  to  be  sustained  if  its  sup* 
posed  possessor  despises  all  literature  but  that  which  is  sacred, 
and  eschews  all  knowledge  but  that  which  is  revealed.  But 
past  experience  and  observation  have  disclosed  the  fact,  that  a 
one-sided  application  of  the  faculties  has  never  had  the  blessing 
of  heaven.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  meeting  and  blending  rays 
of  Light  from  all  the  quarters  whence  their  Creator  darts  them, 
that  truth  loves  to  dwell ;  and  in  that  irradiated  sphere  she  must 
be  sought. 

The  Christian  minister  must  in  every  case  be  the  pioneer,  and 
not  the  follower  of  the  crowd.  The  moment  he  finds  himself 
urged  onwards  by  a  pressure  from  without,  he  must  be  prepared 
either  to  confess  his  past  sluggishness,  or,  feeling  that  his  own 
opinions  and  practice  are  correct,  to  make  a  dignified  and  active 
resistance.  Hence,  if  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  and  dangerous 
concessions  are  to  be  avoided,  he  must  habitually  frequent  an 
eminence  from  which  the  real  state  of  things  may  be  viewed, 
and  the  wisest  courses  discerned.  In  large  cities,  he  has  to  do 
with  many  whose  idolatry  is  wealth,  and  whose  dangerous  disease 
is  inordinate  worldly  excitement.  Unhappy  is  the  condition  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  if  the  former  dwells  in  an 
atmosphere  which  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  common  danger, 
and  sounding  an  alarm  I  If  he  is  also  unduly  excited ;  if  public 
meetings,  and  numerous  engagements  on  committees ;  if  much 
company ;  or  even  if  an  excess  of  pastoral  duties,  cause  him  to 
live  in  a  crowd,  and  deny  him  time  for  calm  reflection,  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  see  the  excitement  of  his  flock.  An  association 
with  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field — quiet  musings 
among  the  grand,  yet  silent  operations  of  nature,  will  place  him 
in  a  proper .  position.     He  will  learn,  in  such  circumstances, 
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that  man*8  life — his  happiness — consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
which  he  possesses ;  and  he  will  come  as  a  freeman  of  nature 
to  tell  his  people,  in  words  of  authority  enforced  by  the  genuine 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  that  a  state  of  mind,  and  not  outward 
circumstance,  constitutes  happiness.  Of  course,  these  great 
lessons  will  be  learned  most  advantageously  among  natural 
things ;  but  if  this  is  denied,  books  should  supply  the  place. 
Every  student  of  divinity  should  be  a  naturalist  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  and,  if  possible,  in  both. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  specific  respecting  the  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  although  all  we  have  advanced 
IS  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  spirit  and  intention.  *  The 
Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette '  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  a  weekly  register  of  matters  concerning  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer;  it  abounds  in  notices  of  natural  history,  and 
may  be  recommended  as  an  interesting  and  unexceptionable 
family  journal.  The  '  School  Botany '  will  attract  by  the  beauty 
of  its  illustrations,  and,  if  used  in  our  seminaries,  cannot  fail  of 
being  highly  beneficial  to  the  young,  and  of  drawing  them  on  to 
a  more  scientific  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature  in  after  life. 
The  principal  work,  however,  is  *  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,'  the 
mature  product  of  the  long  studies  of  Dr.  Lindley ;  a  distin- 
guished monument  of  his  patient  industry,  general  scholarship, 
and  scientific  attainments.  We  will  allow  the  professor  to  in- 
troduce his  own  work  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  preface. 

'  Its  object  is  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  systematical 
botany  at  the  present  day,  to  show  the  relation  or  supposed  relation  of 
one  group  of  plants  to  another,  to  explain  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  to  point  out  the  various  uses  to  which  the  species  are  applied 
in  different  countries.  The  names  of  all  knowa  genera,  with  their 
synonyms,  are  given  under  each  natural  order,  the  numbers  of  the 
genera  and  species  are  in  every  case  computed  from  what  seems  to  be 
the  best  authority,  and  complete  indices  of  the  multitudes  of  names  em- 
bodied in  the  work  are  added,  so  as  to  enable  a  botanist  to  know  imme- 
diately under  what  natural  order  a  given  genus  is  stationed,  or  what  are 
the  uses  to  which  any  species  has  been  applied.  Finally,  the  work  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  wood  and  glyphographic  cuts,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  students  an  artificial  analysis  of  the  system  is  placed  at 
the  end.* 

We  need  scarcely  intimate  to  our  readers  that  Dr.  Lindley's 
work  advocates  a  natural  system  of  botany,  and  not  the  artificial 
one  of  Linnseus.  On  the  merits  of  the  natural  system  he 
thus  speaks : — 

'  The  natural  system  of  botany  being  founded  on  these  principles,  that 
all  points,  of  resemblance  between  (he  various  parts,  properties^  and 
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qualities  of  plants  shall  be  taken  into  consideration ;  that  thence  an 
arrangement  shall  be  deduced  in  which  plants  must  be  placed  next  each 
other  which  have  the  greatest  degree  of  similarity  in  those  respects ; 
and  that  consequently  the  quality  of  an  imperfectly  known  plant  may  be 
judged  of  by  that  of  another  which  is  well  known,  it  must  be  obvioui 
that  such  a  method  possesses  great  superiority  over  artificial  systems, 
like  that  of  Linneus,  in  which  there  is  no  combination  of  ideas,  but  which 
are  mere  collections  of  isolated  facts,  having  no  distinct  relation  to  each 
other.  The  advantages  of  the  natural  system,  in  applying  botany  to 
useful  purposes  are  immense,  especially  to  medical  men,  who  depend  so 
much  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  their  remedial  agents.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  one  plant  enables  the  practitioner  to  judge 
scientifically  of  the  qualities  of  other  plants  naturally  allied  to  it ;  and 
therefore,  the  physician  acquainted  with  the  natural  system  of  botany, 
may  direct  his  inquiries,  when  on  foreign  stations,  not  empirically,  but 
on  fixed  principles,  into  the  qualities  of  the  medicinal  plants  which  have 
been  provided  in  every  region  for  the  alleviation  of  the  maladies  peculiar 
to  it.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  read  the  hidden  characters  with  which 
Nature  labels  all  the  hosts  of  species  that  spring  from  her  teeming 
bosom.  Every  one  of  these  bears  inscribed  upon  it  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  or  the  virtues 
with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  not  indeed  human ;  it  is  in  the  living  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Almighty  which  the  skill  of  man  is  permitted  to  inspect.  The  key  to 
their  meaning  lies  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  natural  system,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  place.' 

This  Yolome  is  beautifully  printed^  and  the  contents  will 
afford  much  interest  to  the  casual  reader.  It  will  form  a  use- 
ful appendage  to  any  library. 
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Art.  IV. — Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America,  and  the 
Interior  of  Galifomia$  including  a  Narrative  of  Incidents  at  the 
Kingsmill  Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  with  an  account  of  the  Natural  Produc- 
tion, and  the  Manners  and  Customs,  tn  Peace  and  War,  of  the  various 
Savage  Tribes  Visited,  By  John  Coulter,  M.D.,  Author  of '  Adven- 
tures in  the  Pacific/  etc.     London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1847. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  a  vast  number  of  islands 
are  spread  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Equator,  some  in  isolated  positions,  and  others  beautifully 
grouped  so  as  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  garden,  approach- 
ing in  fascination  to  fairy  land.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried 
on  between  these  isl^inds  and  the  western  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America..  The  Georgian  islands  and  the  Chilian  ports 
have  extensive  commercial  transactions,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  the  ports  of  California  are  connected  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  Chinese  merchants  compete  in  these  markets 
with  those  of  America  and  England^  while  Australia,  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  and  other  British  colonies,  partake  in  the 
advantages  of  the  lucrative  trade.  *  In  fact,'  as  Dr.  Coulter 
remarks,  '  the  Pacific  Ocean  trading  is  an  occupation  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  one  from  which  great  emolument  is  derived ; 
indeed,  it  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  local  adventurers  engaged 
in  it,  that  they  have  systematically  concealed  a  correct  account 
of  it  from  the  home  ports,  lest  their  profitable  transactions 
should  be  interfered  with  by  too  many  coming  out.'  The 
captains  or  supercargos  are  generally  owners  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  this  trade,  and  they  steer  from  island  to  island,  as 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient,  until  their  cargo  is  exchanged 
for  such  commodities  as  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining.  The 
vessels  are  well  manned,  and  sufficiently  armed  to  repel  the 
attacks  to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed.  Few  of  them 
return  without  some  hostile  encounter  with  the  natives,  which 
arises  too  commonly  from  the  cupidity,  recklessness,  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  traders.  '  Some  of  them,'  says  our  author,  '  who 
have  reckless  captains  and  crews  on  board,  never  can  end  a 
trading  transaction  with  the  natives  without  a  row.' 

In  a  former  work,  entitled  '  Adventures  in  the  Pacific,'  Dr. 
Coulter  gave  an  account  of  his  cruising  adventures  as  far  as 
Tahiti,  and  now  proceeds,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  to  carry 
his  readers  along  with  him  through  the  subsequent  perils  of  his 
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voyage.  His  work  is  full  of  incident,  always  interesting,  and 
frequently  instroctiTe.  It  opens  np  many  scenes  of  genuine 
romance,  and  reveals  to  the  qmet  «t«yer»-at-home,  how  poor 
and  inexpressive  fiction  is,  compared  with  what  is  actually  taking 
place  in  many  regions  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Coulter's  style  is  well 
suited  to  his  work.  It  is  at  once  easy  and  flowing,  sufficiently 
colloquial  for  the  graphic  description  of  incident,  yet  free  from 
he  coarseness  of  nautical  speech.  We  have  not  met  with  a 
more  readable  book  for  some  time  past.  The  lightest  will  be 
pleased  with  its  various  and  exciting  incidents,  while  the  more 
reflecting  will  gather  from  its  narrative  materials  for  sober  and 
useful  thought. 

On  leaving  Tahiti,  the  ship  Stratford,  in  which  our  author 
sailed  as  surgeon,  steered  northward  in  search  of  whales,  and 
speedily  fell  in  with  an  American  vessel  similarly  employed. 
An  exciting  chase  took  place  between  them  which  ended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  '  a 
hearty  good  will  prevailed  on  both  sides.'  When  parallel  with 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  in  sight  of  one  of  its  mountains,  the 
weather,  which  had  previously  been  stormy,  cleared  up,  and  there 
was  scarcely  wind  enough  to  fill  the  sails.  It  was  one  of  those 
tropical  nights  which  wear  the  semblance  of  enchantment,  and 
lull  back  the  senses  to  the  credulous  superstitions  of  a  former 
age.  The  watch  was  set,  and  the  captain  and  remainder  of 
the  crew  had  retired  to  rest,  when  one  of  the  officers  came 
down  to  report  that  a  strange  sound,  resembling  a  human  voice, 
had  been  heard  not  far  from  the  ship.  Every  thing  of  course 
was  instantly  in  motion,  and  Dr.  Coulter  tells  us — 

'  Both  the  captain  and  I  put  on  our  clothes  hastily  and  went  on 
deck ;  we  listened  for  a  length  of  time  without  hearing  anything  :  as 
the  ship  made  a  little  way  through  the  water,  the  main  was  thrown 
aback  in  order  to  listen  more  attentively.  After  straining  our  eyes 
through  the  night-glasses  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  we  were  go- 
ing to  denounce  it  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  when  a  hoarse  guttural  shout  assailed  our  ears ;  some  of  the 
oldest  hands  in  the  ship  remained  transfixed  and  powerless :  again 
it  was  repeated,  though  nearer,  and  again  all  was  still ;  by-and-by  a 
slight  splashing  sound  was  conveyed  to  the  ship,  something  like  a 
log  of  wood  was  seen  through  the  gloom,  and  the  word  **  Pihii" 
(ship)  was  uttered  as  if  from  one  in  pain. 

'  '  A  native  in  distress,'  said  the  captain  as  he  withdrew  the  night- 
glass  from  his  eye ;  '  a  crew  for  the  larboard  quarter  boat  to  pick 
him  up.'  The  words  banished  superstition,  and  the  men  instantly 
threw  off  their  jackets  to  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity,  through  the 
orders  given.  It  was  yet  intensely  dark,  and  lanterns  were  brought 
to  assist  in  carefully  lowering  the  boat ;  a  few  minutes  sufficed,  how- 
ever, to  get  her  clear  of  the  ship,  and  as  we  could  not  see  her,  we 
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passed  the  time  in  listening  to  the  clank  of  the  oars,  as  she  pulled 
away  through  the  gloom  ;  there  could  now  be  only  heard,  and  that 
occasionally,  an  odd  jerk  of  the  oar  in  the  rullocks  of  the  boat ;  they 
•  were  evidently  searching  for  the  object  of  distress ;  a  few  minutes 
more  the  signal  of  success  was  exhibited  in  the  boat,  the  concealed 
lantern  and  a  hearty  cheer  followed,  which  was  loudly  responded  to 
from  the  ship.  I  may  here  mention,  that  the  lights  in  lanterns  on 
board  the  ship  and  in  the  boats  are  generally  veiled  until  the 
moment  they  are  required,  for  this  reason,  that  the  men  can  better 
distinguish  objects  when  all  is  nearly  dark  than  when  a  light  is 
glared  on  them,  as  it  renders  the  obscurity  doubly  obscure. 

'  One  of  the  ship  lanterns  was  now  held  up  half  way  up  the  mizen 
rigging  to  direct  the  boat  in  the  proper  ^direction,  which  shortly 
reached  the  stern  of  the  ship,  with  a  small  shattered  looking  canoe 
in  tow,  with  a  native  and  child  in  it ;  when  they  came  alongside,  the 
stranger  and  child  were  put  into  the  boat,  which  was  hoisted  up 
with  a  lively  hand  over  hand  song ;  when  it  was  high  enough,  and 
resting  on  the  cranes,  the  man  and  child  were  lifted  carefully  in  on 
deck  ;  one  of  his  arms  was  dreadfully  bruised  and  swollen,  the  boy 
safe,  but  both  in  a  great  state  of  exhaustion.  Their  story  was  soon 
told  :  he  was  a  Marquesan,  belonging  to  the  Island  of  Fetuiva,  was 
making  an  excursion  with  another  man  and  his  child  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  heavily,  and  drove 
them  off  the  islands,  with  scarcely  any  food  in  the  canoe. 

'  The  wind  afterwards  ceased,  when  a  fresh  disaster  happened  to 
them  ;  a  number  of  small  whales  had  either  been  gambolling,  or  run- 
ning very  fast  in  the  night,  when  they  unfortunately  came  in  contact 
with  their  fruil  vessel  and  capsized  it.  One  of  the  men  was  killed 
and  knocked  overboard,  to  be  seen  no  more ;  the  other,  with  his 
child  fast  on  his  shoulder,  contrived  to  right  his  canoe,  and  bale  her 
out  with  the  one,  and  only  paddle  he  had  now,  as  the  other  was  lost ; 
with  this  he  contrived  to  make  a  little  way  towards  the  islands,  though 
the  current  was  sadly  against  him,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  depths 
of  despair  when  our  ship  was  fanning  her  way  close  to  him.  He  was 
a  fine  powerful -looking  man,  greatly  tattooed  over  the  body.  His 
shoulders,  and  indeed  the  most  of  his  body,  was  greatly  scalded  from 
the  wash  of  the  sea  continually  over  him,  and  on  placing  my  hand 
on  his  skin,  he  felt  icy  cold.  We  bathed  him  over  with  some  fresh 
water,  and  rolled  both  him  and  the  poor  child,  which  was  about  four 
years  old,  up  in  thick  blankets,  and  got  them  brought  down  into  the 
cabin ;  af\er  which,  some  warm  wine  and  water  contributed  greatly 
to  recover  him.  He  then  embraced  his  child,  gave  bis  deliverers  a 
long  look  of  deep-felt  gratitude,  that  no  painter  could  depict,  nor  any 
pen  describe,  covered  himself  up  in  the  blanket,  and  fell  off  into  a 
sound  sleep.' — vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 19. 

It  was  now  determined  to  search  for  whales  on  the  coast  of 
the  Americas^  but  after  a  fonr  months*  unsuccessful  cruize, 
having  reached  the  northern  point  of  Peru,  the  Stratford  made 
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for  Tacames,  in  order  to  obtain  wood,  water,  and  fruit.  Whilst 
the  needful  supplies  were  being  obtained,  our  author  indulged 
himself  with  some  days'  sport  in  the  woods.  Dr.  Coulter  seems 
never  to  have  remained  on  ship-board  when  he  could  safely  trust 
himself  on  land.  He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  who  found  his 
home  in  the  woods.  With  a  good  rifl^  and  a  healthy  frame,  he 
trusted  to  the  chances  of  the  wilderness,  and  hence  drew  much 
of  the  information  supplied  to  his  readers.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  Indian  named  '  Jack,'  who  had  an  excellent  gun,  and  knew 
well  how  to  use  it.  Having  filled,  his  forage-bag  with  some 
hard-cooked  meat  and  sea-biscuits,  they  soon  left  the  region  of 
civilization  behind  them.  The  monkeys  in  this  region  are  of 
gigantic  size,  and  startled  our  traveller  not  a  little  by  stretching 
out  their  ugly  faces  at  him,  as  if  to  see  who  it  was  that  ventured 
to  intrude  on  their  solitude.  '  As  we  passed  along,'  says  Dn 
Coulter,  '  several  times  they  were  particularly  bold,  and  stretched 
out  their  long  arms  in  an  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  gun,  or  the  cap  on  my  head.  I  had  frequently  the  rifle  dropt 
on  my  left  hand  to  fire  at  them,  when  my  worthy  companion  told 
me  to  let  them  alone.  Certainly,  the  huge  size  aud  daring  of 
some  of  them  would  justly  alarm  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
such  creatures ;  yet  Jack  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  them  and 
me,  said  it  was  all  tricks,  and  that  they  were  only  curious  to 
look  at  a  stranger.'  Large  snakes  were  also  met  with  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  howl  of  wild  beasts  enforced  both  silence  and 
caution.  What  speedily  occurred  was  much  more  serious,  and 
will  be  best  described  in  our  author's  own  words. 

'  In  this  cautious  manner  we  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  was  much  brushwood,  with  here  and 
there  a  pool  of  water.  We  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves,  and  listen  for 
awhile  to  the  music  of  the  woods,  which  I  must  say  was  very  dis- 
cordant ;  the  barks,  howls,  and  roars  of  the  beasts  were  incessant. 
The  ravine  was  extensive,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cleared 
ground  in  it,  so  that  we  could  see  up  and  down  it  a  good  way.  We 
were  in  the  act  of  descending  half  way  down  the  bank  when  we 
heard  frequent  loud  yelps  approaching  us  fast:  Jack  now  told  me  to 
drop  down,  keep  close,  and  have  the  gun  ready  ;  he  did  the  same,  his 
dark  expressive  eyes  dancing  with  half-concealed  eagerness.  We 
bad  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  two  or  three  minutes  a  beautiful  young 
wild  black  horse  came  tearing  along  the  clear  part  of  the  ravine,  in 
the  direction  of  our  concealment ;  he  was  going  at  his  utmost  speed, 
and  closely  pursued  by  two  splendid  tigers  that  ran  much  quicker, 
and  whose  bounds  we  could  distinctly  perceive  were  great,  as  at 
each,  they  rose  several  feet  from  the  ground. 

'  As  the  poor  horse  came  up  nearly  to  where  we  now  were  (for 
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we  crawled  deeper  into  the  ravine)  he  seemed  to  be  nearly  ez« 
hausted,  and  slipped  down  on  his  knees,  about  thirty  yards  from 
where  we  kneeled  down  ready  for  them.  One  of  the  tigers  crouched 
with  all  the  twisting  motion  of  a  huge  cat,  and  made  a  spring  of 
about  twenty  feet  right  on  the  back  of  the  borse,  and  seized  him  by 
the  neck  with  a  fearful  growl ;  the  other  animal  trotted  round  the 
horse,  lashing  his  tail  about,  and  roaring  with  terrific  ferocity  ;  they 
were  too  busy  now  with  their  victim  to  scent  us  out.  '  Are  you 
ready  now,'  said  Jack  ?  '  I  am/  said  I.  By  agreement  I  covered 
the  tiger  on  the  horse,  my  guide  the  other ;  at  a  signal  both  guns 
went  off  together. 

'  The  one  I  had  covered  rolled  kicking  off  the  horse,  the  other  fell 
down  and  tumbled  about  in  all  directions,  evidently  badly  wounded. 
'  Now  for  the  knife/  said  Jack  ;  and  we  rushed  up  to  where  they 
lay.  Mine  was  dead,  but  the  other  was  still  active,  though  unable 
to  move  any  distance.  I  went  up  to  him  with  the  intention  of  firing 
my  second  barrel  through  his  head,  when  my  guide  insisted  upon 
my  letting  him  alone,  and  drew  his  long  knife.  The  tiger  had  yet  great 
vitality,  and  I  was  much  alarmed  lest  he  might  injure  the  man,  and 
kept  the  gun  ready  for  an  immediate  shot. 

'Jack  went  boldly  up  to  him ;  the  infuriated  animal  grinned  horribly 
and  writhed  rapidly  about,  throwing  up  a  good  deal  of  dust  from  the 
dry  ground.  One  plunge  of  the  knife,  a  roar,  into  him  again,  a 
hideous  grin  and  stumble  about,  some  blood  scattered  on  the  ground, 
at  him  again,  a  miss  stroke  of  the  knife,  try  once  more,  both  down 
and  nearly  covered  with  dust.  I  was  now  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  dangerous  conflict,  if  I  could  ;  but  the  rapid  motion  of  both 
man  and  beast  prevented  me  firing,  lest  one  should  receive  what  was 
intended  for  the  other. 

*  The  tiger  had  now  hold  of  either  the  Indian  or  his  clothes,  as 
both  rolled  together  ;  yet  the  knife  was  busily  at  work  At  last  his 
arm  was  raised  high  up  with  the  red  dripping  instrument,  and  alter 
one  more  angry  plunge  of  it,  the  tiger  turned  on  his  back,  his  paws 
and  whole  frame  quivering,  and  with  an  attempt  at  a  ghastly  grin,  be 
fell  over  on  his  side  and  died.  Jack  then  stood  up,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  and  his  first  ejaculation  was  '  un  diablo,'  in 
English,  '  one  devil.'  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  man  was  hurt, 
and  after  washing  himself  in  a  pool  of  water  near  us,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  he  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  one  faint  bite 
..  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  few  tears  of  the  paws  on  his  arms,  which  he 
seemed  to  care  nothing  about.  He  was  a  brave  man,  told  me  he 
killed  many  of  them,  but  this  one  he  said  died  hard. — Ih.,  pp. 
44—47. 

Another  adventure  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  soon  afterwards^ 
when  our  sportsman  was  accompanied  by  a  negro  as  well  as  the 
Indian.  In  order,  however,  that  such  facts  should  be  duly  esti* 
mated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tiger  of  this  coast  is 
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a  comparatively  timid  animal^  who  never  attacks  man  save  as  a 
last  resource. 

'We  were  thinking/  says  our  author,  '  about  descending  into  the  even 
ground,  when  a  rushing  sound  out  of  an  adjoining  patch  of  forest 
arrested  our  attention ;  there  were  a  few  low  bushes  near  to  the  spot 
we  stood  on,  and  under  cover  of  those  we  crouched  ;  the  negro  was  all 
anxiety,  and  now  and  then  half  erected  his  body  to  peep  out.  Jack 
uttered  a  few  testy  words  to  him  in  Spanish.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
saying.  '  I  tell  him  keep  him  black  skin  under  de  bush.'  After 
some  minutes  a  few  brown  deer  rushed  out  of  the  woods,  dashing 
along  with  great  speed,  heads  erect,  and  antlers  resting  back  on  the 
neck ;  they  were  running  in  nearly  a  line  with  the  bushes  that 
hid  us  from  their  view,  but  in  order  to  head  them  completely,  we 
writhed  ourselves  through  the  grass  some  way. 

'  Presently,  two  or  three  loud  roars,  and  three  tigers  made  their 
appearance,  bounding  in  chace  ader  them.  The  deer  were  now 
within  a  short  .distance  of  us;  my  guide  whispered  to  me,  'shoot 
at  deer,  me  watch  tiger.'  I  Gred  at  the  advancing  herd,  one  rolled 
over;  the  other  barrel,  a  second  dropped  to  his  knees  wounded.  At 
this  moment  the  foremost  tiger  came  within  the  range  of  Jack's  rifle, 
which  cracked  off  with  a  report  that  echoed  far,  and  the  animal 
instantly  dropped  dead.  It  was  a  steady  aim  and  true  shot.  The 
guns  were  quickly  reloaded  ;  the  two  remaining  tigers  stopped  sud- 
denly, looked  wildly  round,  and  sprang  off  apparently  terrified, 
with  as  much  speed  as  they  came  in  view. — Ih,,  p.  58. 

Their  excursion  was  continued  for  several  days^  in  the  course 
of  which  they  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Tolo,  where  '  Jack' 
was  well  known.  He  acted  as  interpreter^  and  soon  made  the 
inhabitants  acquainted  with  the  medical  character  of  Dr.  Coulter. 
The  consequence  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  All  claimed 
his  aid^  and  fees  in  the  shape  of  Spanish  coins  were  pressed  on 
his  acceptance.  What  occurred  was  characteristic.  Such  a 
monitor  is  scarcely  needed  by  the  faculty  at  home.  *  I  thought/ 
says  Dr.  Coulter,  '  I  ought  to  refuse ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  so 
doing,  when  my  very  philosophic  guide  gave  me  a  wink  and  a 
look^  that  plainly  told  me  to  pocket  all  that  was  offered ;  and  I 
came  to  thf  conclusion  that,  although  the  medical  profession  was 
not  generally  a  '  go-a-head'  one  at  home,  yet  this  instance,  with 
many  others  I  have  experienced  abroad,  stamped  it  as  one  of  the 
best  recommendations  I  could  have  had ;  and  particularly  so, 
when  favoured  by  the  presence  of  so  worthy  a  mentor  as  Jack 
had  proved  himsell'  Our  author's  health  subsequently  failed 
by  an  injudicious  exposure  to  the  night-air,  and  it  was  conse* 
quently  arranged  that  he  should  remain  for  a  time  at  St.  Fran- 
cisco, in  California,  where  the  vessel  had  put  in  for  supplies,  and 
skoiikl  Irejoin  the  Stratford,  if  possible,  at  Tahiti,  in  the  following 
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November.  The  object  of  his  stay  was  speedily  accomplished^ 
and  with  returning  health  he  commenced  excursions  into  the 
interior,  in  company  with  a  kind-hearted  Jesuit  priest.  A  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  several  missionary  stations  established 
by  this  fraternity,  and  of  the  methods  which  were  originally 
adopted  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  their  neighbourhood. 
These  matters,  however,  are  hastily  dismissed,  and  may  be  found 
more  fully  treated  of  elsewhere.  A  lamentable  view  is  given  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  marauding  habits 
of  its  people.  Bobbers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  very 
active ;  and  as  they  are  generally  on  horseback,  and  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  they  prove  highly  dangerous  neighbours. 
'The  end  of  the  dangerous  lasso  being  firmly  fastened  to  the 
saddle,  enables  the  rider,  as  soon  as  his  victim,  either  man  or 
animal,  is  noosed,  to  whirl  round  his  horse,  and  dash  off  like  an 
Arab,  dragging  whatever  he  has  fast  after  him.*  The  fur-hunters 
of  the  district  are  seldom  molested  by  the  robbers,  though  occa- 
sionally encounters  take  place,  of  which  our  author  gives  a  des- 
perate instance  in  the  following  passage. 

'  I  once  hunted  for  three  months,  in  company  with  a  hunter  well 
known  in  California.  In  idea,  he  was  wild,  and  imaginative  in  the 
extreme;  but,  in  his  acts  of  daring,  etc.,  the  most  cool  and  philo- 
sophic fellow  I  ever  knew.  A  comercianto,  or  merchant  at  St. 
Francisco,  on  whose  veracity  I  know  from  experience  1  can  depend, 
told  me  the  following  story  of  this  man,  which  will  at  once  illus- 
trate his  general  character. 

'  This  hunter  was,  some  months  before  I  had  fallen  in  with  him, 
making  the  best  of  his  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Tula  Lakes 
from  the  interior,  with  a  heavy  pack  of  furs  on  his  back,  his  never- 
erring  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  his  two  dogs  by  his  side.  He  was  joined 
at  the  northernmost  end  of  the  valley  by  the  merchant  I  have  spoken 
of,  who  was  armed  only  with  sword  and  pistols.  They  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  valley  when  a  party  of  robbers  galloped  out  before  them. 
There  were  four  whites  fully  armed,  and  two  Indians  with  the  lassos 
coiled  up  in  their  right  hands  '  ready  for  a  throw.' 

^  The  hunter  told  the  merchant,  who  was  on  horseback,  to  dismount 
instantly,  '  and  to  cover.'  Fortunately  for  them,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  thicket,  and  trunks  of  large  trees  that  had  fallen  were  strewed 
about  in  a  very  desirable  manner.  Behind  these  logs  the  merchant 
and  the  hunter  quickly  took  up  their  position,  and  as  they  were  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  two  or  three  shots  were  fired  after  them  without  effect. 
The  hunter  coolly  untied  the  pack  of  furs  from  his  back  and  laid 
them  beside  him.  '  It's  my  opinion,  merchant,'  said  he,  '  that  them 
varmint  there  wants  either  your  saddle-bags  or  my  pack,  but  I 
reckon  theyUl  get  neither.'  So  he  took  up  his  rifle,  fired,  and  tha 
foremost  Indian,  lasso  in  hand,  rolled  off  his  horse.  Another  dis*, 
charge  from  the  rifle  and  the  second  Indian  fell,  whilst  in  the  act  ol 
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throwing  bis  lasso  at  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  hunter  as  he 
raised  himself  from  behind  the  log  to  fire.  *  Now/  said  the  hunter, 
as  be  reloaded,  lying  on  his  back  to  avoid  the  shots  of  the  robbers, 
'  that's  what  I  call  the  best  of  the  schrimmage,  to  get  them  brown 
thieves  with  their  lassos  out  of  the  way  first.  See  them  rascally 
whites  now  jumping  over  the  logs  to  charge  us  in  our  cover.' 

'  They  were  fast  advancing,  when  the  rifle  again  spoke  out,  and 
the  foremost  fell ;  they  still  came  on  to  within  about  thirty  yards, 
another  fell,  and  the  remaining  two  made  a  charge  up  close  to  the 
log.  The  hunter,  from  long  practice,  was  dexterous  in  reloading  his 
gun.  '  Now,  merchant,'  said  he.  '  is  the  time  for  your  pop-guns 
(meaning  the  pistols),  and  don't  be  at  all  narvous,  keep  a  steady  hand, 
and  drop  either  man  or  horse.     A  man  of  them  shan't  escape.' 

'  The  two  remaining  robbers  were  now  up  with  the  log,  and  fired 
each  a  pistol-shot  at  the  hunter,  which  he  escaped  by  dodging  behind 
a  tree  close  to,  from  which  he  fired  with  effect.  As  only  one  robber 
was  left,  he  wheeled  round  his  horse  with  the  intention  of  galloping 
off,  when  the  pistol  bullets  of  the  merchant  shot  the  horse  from  under 
him.  '  Well  done,  merchant,'  said  the  hunter,  'you've  stopped  that 
fellow's  gallop.'  As  soon  as  the  robber  could  disentangle  himself 
from  the  fallen  horse,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  down  a  slopeing 
ground  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  hunter  drew  his  tomahawk  from  his 
belt,  and  gave  chase  after  him.  As  he  was  more  of  an  equestrian 
than  a  pedestrian,  the  nimbleness  of  the  hunter  soon  shortened  the 
distance  between  them,  and  the  last  of  the  robbers  fell. 

'  Thus  perished  this  dangerous  gang  of  six,  by  the  single  hand  of 
this  brave  hunter,  and,  as  the  '  coniercianto  '  informed  me,  he  acted 
as  coolly  and  deliberately  as  if  he  were  shooting  tame  bullocks  for 
the  maiket.  The  affair  was  rather  advantageous  to  the  hunter,  for, 
on  searching  the  saddle-bags  and  pockets  of  the  robbers,  he  pulled 
forth  some  doubloons,  and  a  few  dollars,  with  other  valuables,  they 
had,  no  doubt,  a  short  time  previously,  taken  from  some  traveller ; 
the  saddle-bags,  arms,  and  accoutrements  of  the  four  white  men,  were 
packed  up,  and  made  fast  on  the  saddles  of  two  horses,  the  hunter 
mounted  a  third,  the  merchant  mounted  another,  his  horse  being 
shot,  and  thus  they  left  the  scene  of  action,  the  bodies  of  the  rob* 
bers  to  the  wolves,  who  were  howling  about  them,  and  entered  St* 
Francisco  in  triumph. 

'The  merchant  told  me  he  pressed  this  hunter  to  take  money  from 
him,  for  saving  his  life,  but  he  would  receive  no  favour  from  him  but 
one,  and  that  was  a  bed  in  his  house  to  sleep  in,  whenever  he  came 
to  St.  Francisco  ;  a  room  was  at  once  allotted  to  his  use,  and  he  seems 
to  enjoy  the  occupation  of  it  much.  'And  this  is  the  reason,'  said 
the  merchant  to  me,  '  why  you  see  him  loitering  about  my  house  so 
much.'—/*.,  pp.  164—168. 

The  black  and  brown  bears  of  California  are  comparatively 
gentle  animals^  who  keep  themselves  at  *  a  respectful  distance ' 
from  the  night-watch  of  the  sportsman,  ^  wondering/  sajrs  Dr» 
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Coulter,  '  what  brought  you  there,  and  taking  a  look  ronnd  to 
ascertain  whether  you  have  any  spare  meat  left  for  their  supper. 
The  case,  however,  is  different  with  the  grisly  bear,  -whose  siae 
and  muscular  power  render  him  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Some 
idea  maybe  formed  of  their  strength  from  the  fact,  that  they  lull 
the  largest  bull  with  apparent  ease.  They  are,  moreoyer,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  singular  tenacity  of  life. 

'  I  was  hunting  one  day/  says  Dr.  Coulter,  'at  the  foot  of  Mount  St 
Bernardino,  situated  in  the  parallel  of  34°  north  latitude,  in  company 
with  the  hunter  I  have  already  spoken  of.  We  were  quietly  seated,  dis- 
cussing a  piece  of  roast  venison,  when  the  ugly  visage  of  a  grisly  bear 
peeped  out  from  some  rocks  about  twenty  yards  on  oneside  of  us.  We 
instantly  jumped  up  and  moved  some  distance  off.  The  huge  beast 
gradually  drew  himself  out  from  his  concealment  and  trotted  briskly 
down  to  our  fire,  where,  a  few  minutes  before,  we  were  roasting  our 
venison.  Not  finding  much  there  for  him,  he  commenced  galloping 
afler  us.  The  hunter  said,  '  1  reckon  this  is  an  ugly  customer.  I*D 
take  the  first  tire.' 

*  The  shot  was  a  true  one :  the  ball  hit  the  brute  somewhere  about 
the  head,  for  all  the  blood  was  dripping  down  his  face,  and  he  gave  a 
roar  that  echoed  through  the  woods.  *  What  are  you  gaping  at!' 
said  the  hunter  to  me,  as  I  was  watching  the  bear,  expecting  to  see 
him  roll  over  every  second.  '  Why  don't  you  fire  ?  A  steady  hand 
now  !'  I  dropped  on  one  knee  to  make  sure  of  my  aim,  and  fired. 
'  That's  into  his  carcase.  Give  him  the  other  barrel,'  said  the 
hunter.  I  did  so,  and  with  effect ;  yet  he  pursued  us.  '  This  is  a 
devil  in  arnest,'  said  my  companion.  '  Three  balls  in  him  now,  and 
on  he  comes  as  fresh  as  ever.  Run  on,  you,  and  load.  I'm  ready 
for  him  now. 

'  I  did  so,  and  was  quickly  ready.  As  soon  as  my  friend  discharged 
his  rifle  into  our  pursuing  antagonist,  he  ran  past  me  further  on  to 
load  again,  whilst  I  stood  and  fired  both  barrels  again  at  the  bear. 
We  continued  on  in  this  manner  at  a  short  distance  from  our  dan- 
gerous enemy,  like  riflemen  retreating.  One  stopped  to  fire  while 
the  other  retreated  to  reload,  until  nearly  a  mile  of  ground  waspassed 
over,  when  this  huge  grisly  bear  dropped  on  bis  haunches  and  gave 
a  thrilling  roar,  after  receiving  fifteen  balls  from  our  two  guns. 

'  I  relate  this  incident  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  you 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  tenacity  of  life  these  dangerous  brutes  possess. 
However,  I  have  seen  them  killed  with  a  single  ball,  and  many  of 
them  with  the  second  shot.  But  this  one,  that  we  ran  so  much  risk 
with,  was  unusually  large  and  fierce  ;  and  the  hunter  said,  when  he 
buried  his  tomahawk  into  the  skull  of  the  brute,  as  he  yet,  though 
blind  with  the  shot,  kept  on  his  haunches ;  '  I'm  of  opinion,  grisly 
bear,  you're  the  biggest  and  hardest  critter  of  your  kind  to  kill  ever 
I  shot  at.' 

'  As  the  hunter  examined  the  huge  brute  now  dead  before  us,  be 
said,  '  One  gun  would  never  have  killed  that  bear.    See,  he  has  five 
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bullet-holes  in  his  face  and  head.  Only  look  at  his  claws  !  I  know 
well  that  the  greatest  Indian  chief  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains would  be  proud  to  wear  them  as  a  necklace !'  He  cut  off  the 
paws,  and  told  me  they  were  mine.  I  declined,  and  said  he  must 
keep  them.  '  Very  well,  comrade/  said  he.  *  FU  just  clean  them 
handsome  ofif,  and  wear  them  myself  as  a  trophy.  I  judge  there's  not 
a  man,  either  Ingin  or  white,  in  California,  will  have  such  a  set  of 
claws  dangling  on  his  breast.' — lb.,  pp.  178—180. 

Having  thoroughly  recovered  his  health,  Dr.  Coulter  was  now 
anxious  to  rejoin  his  ship  at  Tahiti,  and  gladly,  therefore,  availed 
himself  of  the  offer  of  Captain  Trainer,  of  an  American  schooner, 
the  '  Hound,'  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  At  the  Drummond 
Islands,  which  they  first  touched,  the  gross  immorality  of  the 
people  was  revoltingly  exhibited.  '  They  give  way,*  says  our 
author,  '  to  all  sorts  of  barbarism  and  licentiousness ;  and  I  feel 
sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  the  generality  of  ships  touching  here 
(mostly  English  and  American  whalers),  so  completely  encourage 
this  immorality  and  vileness,  that  it  is  now  the  regular  custom 
at  the  Kingsmill  group.*  This  ^testimony  is  confirmatory  of 
other  reports,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  hostility  to  mis- 
sionary labours  which  has  been  so  frequently  evinced  by  sea- 
faring and  commercial  men.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the 
licentiousness  of  heathenism  should  be  encouraged  by  men  who 
have  been  reared  amidst  the  institutions  and  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  so  it  is.  The  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the 
diffusion  of  our  faith  is  found  in  the  vicious  morals  of  our  owH 
countrymen. 

Dr.  Coulter  was  present  at  a  council  meeting  of  the  warriors 
of  the  island,  and  his  description  of  the  scene  throws  a  fearful 
light  on  the  state  of  society.  One  of  the  chiefs  was  killed  in  a 
dispute  which  arose,  others  were  seriously  wounded,  and  matters 
were  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  proceeding  to  a  general 
massacre.  The  atonement  made  for  the  slaughter  of  the  chief 
illustrates  the  low  estimate  in  which  life  is  held,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  a  cruel  sport  formerly  popular  in  England.  It  is  thus 
described : — 

'  All  differences  were  now  at  an  end,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  honour  sake,  to  appease  the  warriors  of  Hatta,  and  give 
them  compensation  for  his  death.  This  was  soon  effected  by  the 
party  who  killed  him,  presenting  them  with — what  do  you  think? 
Why  nothing  more  than  six  fighting  cocks  !  Although  I  dare  not 
laugh  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  yet  I  could  now,  as  I  was  clear 
of  them,  and  did  so  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  when  I  beheld 
and  understood  the  nature  of  the  peace-offering  as  compensation  for 
the  chiefs  life  i  They  rolled  Hatla's  body  up  in  a  mat,  put  their 
game-cocks  oirefully  up  in  small  bag-nets,  and  marched  off  in  the 
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men,  fore  and  aft?'  Ay,  ay,  sir.*  Let  go,  then.'  The  two  carron- 
ades  discharged  their  fatal  showers  of  grape,  and  before  the  smoke 
had  rightly  cleared  away,  they  were  loaded,  and  again  fired  amongst 
the  natives.     '  Load  again,  my  lads/  said  the  captain. 

'  There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  and  the  smoke,  which  hung  low  on 
the  water,  was  a  few  minutes  in  clearing  away.  The  screaming  of 
the  wounded  people  was  appalling.  Some  canoes  were  sunk  or  cap- 
sized, and  numbers  of  natives  were  swimming  towards  the  shore. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  many  of  them  yet  that  kept  their  ground, 
and  had  the  reckless  daring  to  make  another  bold  push  for  the  ves« 
sel's  side.'  *  Fire/  said  the  captain  again,  and  another  volley  of 
grape  flew  amongst  them.  This  discharge  had  not  the  great  effect  of 
the  former  ones,  as  the  canoes  were  closer,  and  the  contents  of  the 
guns  had  not  distance  enough  to  scatter.  The  savages  seemed  to 
comprehend  this,  and  in  another  moment  were  clinging  to  the  schoon- 
er's sides,  endeavouring  to  board  ;  but  the  rapid  use  of  muskets  and 
pistols  ultimately  drove  them  away  in  indescribable  confusion,  with, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  considerable  loss.' — Ih.  pp.  219 — ^221. 

In  New  Ireland,  another  of  the  islands  visited,  Dr.  Coulter 
passed  some  time,  and  has  gleaned  many  particulars,  illustrative 
of  the  character,  condition,  and  habits  of  the  people.  We  can 
only  make  room  for  the  foUowing  brief  description  of  the  punish- 
ment  awarded  to  the  indolent  and  vicious.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  cases  nearer 
home : — 

'  The  head  chief  oflen  interferes  in  minor  matters  of  a  domestic 
nature ;  for  instance,  if  a  lazy  fellow  has  a  wife  or  two,  and  a  few 
children,  and  through  his  love  for  fishing,  dancing,  and  loitering  idly 
about,  neglects  to  bring  in  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  family,  a 
complaint  is  made,  the  chief  visits  the  house  in  person,  and  if  he 
sees  just  ground  for  punishment,  he  orders  out  the  whole  population 
of  the  village, — men,  women,  and  children,  arm  themselves  with  a 
stiff  birch  made  of  small  canes,  they  then  form  a  long  double  line 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  wait  with  anxious  glee  the  approach  of  the 
delinquent. 

'  At  last  he  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lines  amidst  a  shower  of 
yells,  screams,  jibes,  etc.  The  word  is  given  by  the  chief,  and  away 
he  darts  at  his  utmost  speed  through  the  ranks,  every  one  endeavour- 
ing to  hit  him  as  he  passes.  According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get 
off  with  running  the  line  once,  or  may  have  to  do  so  twice  or  thrice  ,* 
but  he  is  skilled  in  cunning  and  fleetness  that  can  run  the  lines  even 
once,  without  having  his  skin  tickled  for  him  by  the  hearty  applica- 
tion of  the  birch, 'wielded  by  some  strong  women! 

'  As  the  punishment  is  not  of  a  fatal  kind,  the  whole  affair  creates 
unrestricted  merriment.  If  the  victim  is  a  smart  fellow,  he  may 
escape  with  few  blows ;  but  if  he  is  heavy,  sulky,  and  dogged,  he 
pays  for  it.    Such  a  man  comes  off  covered  with  welts  on  his  bar'» 
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skin  from  his  head  to  his  heels.  For  one  month  afterwards  his 
family  are  provided  for  by  the  public  at  large,  under  the  fatherly 
superintendence  of  the  chief.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  he 
has  all  his  domestic  matters  in  perfect  order,  as  a  good  father  and 
provident  husband  ought  to  have,  he  again  resumes  his  place  in 
society,  and  shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  helps,  with  an  experienced 
hand,  to  flagellate  some  one  else.' — lb,  pp.  278,  279. 

At  New  Guinea^  the  *  Hound '  joined  an  American  brig,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Stewart,  an  old  acquaintance  of  our  author, 
and  of  Captain  Trainer.  They  agreed  to  proceed  together,  and 
,  it  was  well  for  the  American  that  they  did  so.  At  M*Clure's 
Inlet,  they  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  trader,  the  supercargo  and  part 
owner  of  which,  '  a  fine,  manly,  intelligent  young  man,  named 
Miller,  ^had  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs.*  Dr. 
Coulter  and  he  became  warm  friends,  and  it  was  speedily 
arranged  that  they  should  spend  some  time  on  shore.  They 
proceeded  in  their  canoe  along  a  river  which  had  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  canal,  and  the  domestic  circle  and  furniture  of 
the  European,  thus  strangely  domiciled,  are  described  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  When  better  than  half  way  through  the  town  a  platform,  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest,  showed  itself  p^pminently  forward.  On 
,  it  there  were  four  houses,  and  one  of  them,  larger  than  the  rest,  pre- 
sented (here)  the  unusual  appearance  of  a  shingle  roof,  the  sides  of 
it  were  shining  yellow,  from  its  being  formed  of  the  split  bamboo. 
This  house,  or  rather  crib,  was  my  friend  Miller's,  and  our  canoe  had 
scarcely  touched  the  landing  when  we  were  vociferously  received  by 
his  savage  relations. 

'  The  person  of  his  father-in-law  was  particularly  prominent  in 
the  group.  He  was  a  tall  man,  hair  combed  out  about  three  feet 
from  the  head,  light  blue  tattooing  on  his  chest,  sides,  and  legs ;  the 
tortoise-shell  ring  suspended  from  his  nose  was  large  enough  to  dis- 
play his  large  mouth,  with  the  red-stained  teeth.  The  matting  round 
his  waist  was  particularly  fine,  and  ornamented  with  the  briglit 
coloured  feathers  of  the  lorie ;  the  nails  of  his  hands  were  particu- 
larly long,  indicative  of  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  his  never  having 
been  engaged  in  manual,  labour  of  any  kind.  In  his  right  band  he 
held  a  beautifully  carved  and  ornamented  spear,  and  was  altogether 
a  splendid  specimen  of  savageism;  but  with  all  this  barbarous 
display,  there  was  a  kindness  in  his  look  that  prepossessed  me  in  his 
favour. 

'  Miller's  wife  was  squatted  on  a  mat,  with  her  infant  son  in  her 
arms.  She  was  fine  featured,  rather  tall,  and  more  muscularthan 
my  friend,  her  English  spouse.  Slie  was  partly  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  of  blue  Surat  cloth  ;  several  strings  of  bright  blue  china 
beads  encircled  her  neck*/.  She  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in 
her  child,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  delight  in  beholding  its  smiles. 
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'  The  picture  was  sadly  deformed  by  a  broken-backed  brother  of 
her's  who  sat  near  her,  grinninrg  like  a  demon.  You  may  guess  the 
opinion  I  formed  of  this  '  Caliban,'  when  my  friend  Miller  told  me 
he  was  guilty  of  ev^y  species  of  savage  barbarity,  cannibalism 
amongst  the  rest.  Three  comely  young  girls  and  four  athletic  lads 
made  up  Miller's  friends  and  relations ;  and,  ailer  the  introduction 
was  over,  I  could  not  avoid  congratulating  him  on  his  extraordinary 
alliance. 

'  The  articles  in  the  houses  generally  consisted  of  caloibashes, 
china  ware,  and  pottery  of  Papuan  manufacture,  made  by  the  women, 
v.ho  are  generally  very  industrious,  often  wielding  the  axe  whilst 
their  husbands  are  fishing,  hunting  the  wild  hog,  or  engaged  in  war 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  After  viewing  the  centre  anct* 
suburbs  of  this  Papuan  town,  I  was  accommodated  with  an  apart- 
ment in  Miller's  house.  The  partition  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  con- 
sisted of  a  mat  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  suspended  so  as  to  form  a  separate 
room.  , 

'  The  four  boys  were  very  amusing,  and  as  it  was  not  quite  sleep- 
ing time  yet,  I  beckoned  them  into  this  apartment  of  mine,  where 
the  \oung  urchins  began  and  continued  a  wild  Papuan  da§ce,  which 
highly  diverted  me,  but  annoyed  my  friend  so  much,  that -tie  bawled 
out,  *  For  goodness  sake  hunt  them  out,  and  let's  have  quietness/ 
The  little  fellows  crouched  and  crawled  out  in  silence,  making  all 
sorts  of  grimaces,  and  the  buzzing  of  the  mosquito  alone  disturbed 
me  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  139—142. 

Oa  leaving  M'Clure^s  Inlet,  the  American  brig  was  attacked 
by  four  large  Malay  prows,  and  the  '  Hound  *  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  weather  foggy,  its  position  was  extremely  critical. 
Captain  Trainer,  however,  speedily  bore  down  in  the  direction  of 
his  friend^s  guns,  and,  happily,  arrived  in  good  time.  The 
Malays  were  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  had  done  consider- 
able damage  to  the  hull  and  rigging  of  the  Americaa: — 

*The  Malays  who  manned  the  prows  appeared  to  be  a  hardy, 
athletic  set  of  men,  and  seemed  to  have  daring  enough  for  any 
exploit.  They  were  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  had  a  kind  of  tur- 
ban on  their  heads  of  blue  cloth,  and  a  fold  of  the  same  round  the 
waist,  something  like  a  Highlander's  kilt,  kept  up  about  the  waist 
by  a  belt  or  sash  of  cloth*  Their  arms  were  pikes,  a  few  pistols,  and 
the  deadly  '  creese,'  a  long  curved  dagger,* an  instrument  of  formid- 
able appearance,  and  deadly  eff^t^n  close  combat.  The  gun  they 
had  fitted  on  a  strong  platform  in  the  bow  of  the  prow ;  but  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it,  as  all  sank  when  the  vessel  was 
destroyed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  both  Stewart  and  Trainer  that  they 
belonged  to  the  islands  more  to  the  westward,  were  cruising  pirati- 
cally about  here  for  the  present,  and^had  merely  taken  temporary 
refuge  at  the  island  of  Ceram.' — lb,  pp>158,  169. 
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They  subsequently  again  made  the  land  of  New  Ouinea,  and 
in  sailing  along  it,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  could  distinctly 
see  at  night  the  flames  of  a  large  volcano.  Entering  a  wide 
river,  they  proceeded  up  it  some  miles  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  inhabitants.  Captain  Trainer  and  our  author,  with  four 
active  young  sailors,  went  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitering.  Snakes  were  found  to  be  numerous,  and  of  a  great 
size,  but  timid,  and  not  venomous.  Bats,  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
cat^  also  abounded,  together  with  lizards,  wild  ducks,  and  black 
hawks.  Hungry  and  tired,  they  shot  a  wild  hog,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  the  agreeable  occupation  of  consuming  it  with  some 
wild  plantains,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  an 
unexpected  visitor.     But  Dr.  Coulter  shall  tell  his  own  tale  : — 

'  Whilst  engaged  in  this  agreeable  occupation,  a  man  of  wild  and 
strange  appearance,  with  a  hog-spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  dog  at 
each  side  of  him,  was  observed  walking  towards  us ;  we  all  started 
to  our  feet,  gun  in  hand.  As  the  land  far  beyond  him  was  clear  of 
forest,  or  cover  of  any  kind,  we  allowed  him  to  approach  near  to 
us,  and  to  our  amazement  discovered  that  he  was  a  white  man !  only 
well  browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun;  he  was  tall,  very  athletic ; 
his  long  brown  hair  bung  low  on  bis  shoulders,  divided  at  the  fore- 
headr  so  as  to  allow  a  bold,  open,  manly  face  to  show  itself  between 
each  portion  of  it.  His  only  garment  was  a  small  mat  round  his 
loins. 

*  *  In  the  name  of  all  that's  happy,'  said  Trainer,  'who  are  you?* 

*  •  I'm  a  Horrifory.' 

•  •  A  what  ? ' 

•  *  A  Horrifory* — (meaning  a  Horrafora). 

'  *  Fm  king  of  a  tribe  of  Horrifories  now ;  my  people's  not  far  off; 
but  tear-an-agers,  gintlemen,  di  yees  think  I  was  always  here  ?  No, 
be  me  sowl,  I  wasn't ;  I  was  born  in  the  ould  country,  I  mane  ould 
Ireland,  and  that's  all  about  it  now.  Have  yees  any  of  the  dead  pig 
left  ?  I'll  taste  some  first,  and  tell  yees  my  whole  histhory  after- 
wards ;  for  throth  I'm  tired  and  hungry  after  some  divarsbion  among 
the  wild  pigs.* — lb.  p.  170. 

The  story  of  this  white  man  was  soon  told.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  deserted  from  the  army,  and  was  subsequently 
transported  to  Australia,  for  joining  the  midnight  riotings  of 
his  country.  He  had  escaped  from  Sidney  with  two  others,  and 
after  having  endured  almost  incredible  hardships,  they  reached 
New  Guinea,  when  eight  of  their  number  were  slain  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  natives.  Terence  ("lonnel  and  his  companion 
^ultimately  effected  their  escape,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  which  was  at  war  with  their  first  captors.  To  this  tribe 
thiey  rendered  material  service  in  a  great  battle  that  was  soon 
afterwards  fought,  and  in  which  Hutton  was  slain.    Connel  was 
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ultimately  made  chiefs  and  his  authority  was  now  exerted  for 
the  safety  of  our  author  and  his  companions.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Europeans  who  become  naturalized  amongst 
savages,  prove  more  treacherous  than  their  adopted  country- 
men. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it  was  some  time, 
therefore,  before  the  '  man  of  Kerry  *  had  the  confidence  of  his 
visitors.  He  invited  them  to  proceed  to  his  village,  and  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  satisfied  them  that  it  was  best,  on  the 
whole,  to  comply.  They  had  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and  the 
following  considerations  determined  their  preference  : — 

'  We  hesitated  at  first  to  place  confidence  in  bira,  or  accept  of  his 
invitation  to  proceed  with  him  to  his  tribe ;  but,  situated  as  we  were, 
night  near  at  hand,  the  Horraforas  not  far  off,  together  with  the  fact 
stated  to  us  by  Connel,  that  his  tribe  were  at  present  at  war  with 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  that,  probably,  after 
night  the  very  spot  on  which  we  enjoyed  our  refreshing  meal  would 
be  occupied  with  the  scouts  of  either,  armed  with  poisoned  arrows, 
was  altogether  an  argument  sufficiently  convincing  to  make  us 
place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  our  new  friend,  the  chief  of 
the  Horraforas. 

* '  Gintlemen,'  said  our  guide  and  protector,  '  av  it's  plasin  to  you 
all,  I  think  we  had  betther  be  movin  down,  for  troth  and  faith,  it 
won't  be  safe  travellin  hereabouts  much  later.'  We  took  his  advice, 
and  he  headed  our  party  as  guide.  As  we  proceeded  along  be  kept 
the  more  open  forest,  or  conducted  us  circuitously  to  the  open 
ground  where  there  were  neither  trees,  thicket,  nor  any  other  kind 
of  cover,  and  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  acted  otherwise,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  look  well  ahead  of  us,  as  well  as  all  round, 
made  it  evident  that  we  were  traversing  a  part  of  the  country  where 
danger  might  be  expected:  so  we  kept  our  guns  thrown  forward 
ready  for  instant  use. 

'  The  scenery  as  we  passed  along  was  beautifully  varied :  we 
might  term  it  ruggedly  wild.  The  trees  were  of  magnificent  height, 
some  of  them  with  stems  of  sixty  feet  high  before  a  branch  was 
thrown  off, — timber  capable  of  making  splendid  spars  for  a  first-rate 
man-of-war :  indeed,  they  closely  resembled  the  pine-tree  of  New 
Zealand.  There  were  other  trees  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
one  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  a  kind  of  mahogany  tree :  it  had 
a  very  spreading  branchy  top,  with  a  clean  stem  of  not  more  than 
fifleen  or  twenty  feet  high,  but  of  such  enormous  girth  that  it  took 
four  of  us,  with  joined  hands,  to  encircle  it,  and  in  some  instances 
even  that  did  not  suffice.  Its  branches  and  thick  foliage  formed  an 
agreeable  shade  for  the  birds,  or  lodging  for  the  night,  as  they  were 
full  of  them,  particularly  the  black  and  red  lorie,  together  with  owls, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  rest  harmoniously  together  in  this  exten- 
sive common  abode.  The  wild  cat  was  plentiful  here,  and  whole 
flocks  of  the  bird  of  paradise  whisked  over  our  heads,  flying  very 
low,  but  fast,  to  their  resting-place  for  the  night. 
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*  At  last,  after  an  annoying,  hurried,  and  zigzag  march  of  it,  he 
suddenly  wheeled  into  a  dark  wood,  and  we  no  longer  avoided  any 
thicket  that  might  afford  a  favourable  spot  for  an  ambush.  We  now 
proceeded  straight  on  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  and  were 
soon  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  ourselves  within  a  line  of  scouts  iu 
close  ambush,  to  all  of  whom,  as  we  passed  along,  Connel  spoke  a 
few  words,  giving  them  directions  of  some  kind  or  other.  They  were 
all  armed  with  lances,  a  bow,  and  a  kind  of  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
fully  five  feet  long,  all  of  which  were  poisoned. 

* '  We're  safe  now,  captain,'  said  our  guide;  'we're  within  our  own 
lines ;  these  scouts  are  all  my  min,  and  a  clane  set  of  boys  they  are 
too.  It's  well,  gintlemen,'  addressing  us  all,  *  that  Pm  with  you, 
for  if  you'd  come  near  this  ambush  unprotected,  the  arrows  would  be 
sticking  in  your  blessed  bodies  as  thick  as  pins  in  a  pincushion ;  and 
yees  not  know  where  they  came  from.  Look  up  into  that  tree,  to  the 
right,  di  yees  see  that  brown-hided  garsoon  taking  a  look  all  over 
the  country  before  the  sun  goes  down  ?  See  him  how  he  gapes 
across  the  river.' 

*  It  was  quite  evident  that  Providence  protected  us  here  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Connel,  for  it  was  the  same  route  that  we  intended 
to  have  taken  prior  to  bivouacking  for  the  night.  Our  guns  would 
have  availed  us  nothing,  for  the  arrows  would  have  killed  us,  without 
our  being  able  to  discover  an  enemy  to  shoot  at.* — lb.  pp.183 — 186. 

The  whole  district  was,  in  fact,  possessed  by  two  hostile  tribes, 
in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  it  was  marvellous  that  our  travellers 
had  escaped  unhurt.  On  arriving  at  an  immensely  spreading 
tree,  Connel  gave  aloud  and  shrill  whistle,  when  'flambeau  after 
flambeau  flitted  down  the  pole  out  of  the  trees,  and  soon  the 
whole  wood  was  gradually  illuminated  by  hundreds  of  torches 
borne  by  the  natives,  and  all  wending  their  way,'  says  Dr. 
Coulter,  '  to  where  we  stood  :' — 

'  Every  object  around  was  distinctly  visible,  even  to  the  bright 
green  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  what  astonished  us  most,  was  their 
plan  of  building  the  houses  amongst  the  branches;  the  notched 
stick  was  the  ladder  to  go  up  and  down  by.  In  fact  they  were  like 
crows  in  a  rookery  ;  for  they  had  their  houses,  or  rather  nests,  up  in 
the  trees ;  and  after  each  family  retired  for  the  night,  the  pole  also 
was  hauled  up,  to  guard  against  surprise.  Connel  made  Trainer 
and  me  ascend  into  his  house,  having  first  bundled  out  a  lot  of 
children. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  two  neighbouring  houses  were  ordered  by  the 
peremptory  Connel  to  quit,  and  our  four  men  were  housed,  two  in 
each  nest.  Then,  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  Irish  heart,  did  this  poor 
outcast  place  before  every  one  of  us  an  abundance  of  pork,  bread- 
fruit, young  cocoa-nuts,  plantain,  and  the  sap  of  sugar-cane,  etc., 
and  told  us  to  make  ourselves  as  snug  as  we  could  among  the 
savages.  *If  he  had  betther,  he'd  give  it  to  us;  and  we  might  sleep 
sound  too,  for  wee'd  be  well  guarded.'     We  first  really  and  heeitily 
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enjoyed  our  supper,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  as  sound  a  sleep  as 
any  white  men  ever  did  amongst  the  barbarians  of  New  Guinea/ — 
lb.  p.  191. 

Their  houses  were,  in  truth,  built  in  the  trees,  and  their  habits 
were  of  the  simplest  possible  kind.  A  sanguinary  battle  subse- 
quently ensued,  in  wliich  the  fire-arms  of  his  guests  afforded 
Terence  Connel  material  aid,  which  he  faithfully  rewarded  by 
reconducting  them  to  their  ship.  The  parting  scene  has  in  it 
more  than  an  ordinary  mixture  of  romance ; — 

*  Being  now  ready  for  sea,  Connel  left  the  '  Hound,'  being  well  satis- 
fied with  his  trading  with  us,  and  particularly  the  possession  of  a 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece  with  four  ships'  muskets  and  bayonets, 
and  ammunition  enough  to  last  him  a  long  time.  We  accompanied 
him  to  the  water-run,  where  his  warriors  were  encamped  waiting 
for  him.  Trainer,  having  previously  pressed  him  hard  to  leave 
the  savages  and  come  with  us,  made  him  a  last  earnest  offer  of 
a  passage  to  any  part  he  chose  to  land  at.  '  Captain,  jewel,  yeer 
mighty  kind,  intirely ;  and  if  I'd  go  with  any  man  living,  it  'ud  be 
with  ye.  It's  myself  'ill  be  sorrowful  many's  the  long  day  after  yees 
go  :  but  no  matter.' 

*  The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  hoarse  with  emotion, 
then  be  shook  himself  up  and  continued,  '  What's  the  use  in  a 
disarter  and  a  runaway  convict,  iver  draming  of  returning  agin  to 
the  ould  counthry.  No,  no,  captain,  jewel,  I'll  stop  may  be  as  long 
as  I  live  with  this  tribe  of  Horraforas,  and  my  bones  most  likely  'ill 
be  burned  with  the  rest,  for  that's  the  way  we  ind  it  here.  Yees 
were  all  in  a  scrape  with  thim,  '  White  Paints.'  I  tould  yees  I'd 
see  all  safe  aboard  again.     Didn't  Terry  Connel  keep  his  word?" 

*  You  did,  my  brave  fellow,'  said  Trainer.  '  Can  I  do  any  thing 
else  for  you  ?*  *  Nothin,*  said  Connel.  With  that  he  took  a  hand 
of  each  of  us,  and  pressed  it  warmly  awhile.  This,  as  it  were, 
demon  of  a  man  in  fight,  seemed  overpowered  with  deep  feeling. 
He  stared  at  us  for  a  few  seconds.  His  eyes  glistened  with  mois- 
ture, and,  without  uttering  a  word,  suddenly  let  go  our  hands  and 
rushed  madly  away  amongst  his  own  savages,  who  were  already  on 
the  move  ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  joined,  gave  a  parting  yell  to  us,  and 
continued  their  march  at  a  rapid  rate  up  by  the  water-run. 

'  We  gazed  after  Connel  and  his  wild  body-guard,  until  they 
entered  a  patch  of  forest  which  concealed  them  from  our  sight. 
Thus  disappeared  from  our  view,  a  bold,  warm-hearted  man,  though 
wild  and  reckless  in  character  ;  by  folly  of  his  own,  muking  him 
an  outcast  from,  I  may  say,  all  Christian  society.  We  were  soon 
on  board,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  fresh  breez^,  we  got  under 
weigh  and  stood  out  for  the  eastward.* — Ih,,  p.  254. 

What  a  strange  compound  is  human  nature!  Who  can  say 
what  such  a  man  might  have  been,  under  other,  and  more 
favourable  circumstances  ?  «. 
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Abt.  V.     A    Catholic   History  of  England.     By  William    Bernard 
M'Cabe.    Vol.  I.  8vo.    London :  T.  C.  Newby.      1847. 

This  work  professes  to  be  a  '  History  of  England  as  written  by 
the  ancient  Annalists,  Chroniclers^  Biographers^  and  Historians 
of  England/  being  monks.  The  author  says^  that  these  were> 
*  in  every  instance,  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  motives  by  which 
but  too  many  of  our  modem  writers  have  been  prompted  to 
make  the  materials  of  our  annals  subservient  to  the  prejudices 
and  interests  of  party.*  No  doubt  they  were;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  influence  of  modern  parties  could  not  be  felt  in  the 
middle  ages.  But  were  they  wholly  free  from  other  influences 
equally  fitted  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  nar- 
ratives? Were  they  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  historical 
evidence — were  they  not  superstitious^  and  excessively  credu- 
lous? But,  supposing  these  monkish  narrators  to  be  perfectly 
trustworthy,  not  only  from  their  integrity  and  love  of  truth,  but 
also  from  their  general  intelligence,  and  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment ;  still  we  might  have  some  difBculty  in  receiving  their 
testimony,  as  arranged  and  dressed  up  by  such  hands  as  those 
of  Mr.  M'Cabe. 

He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  this  will  not  be  the  'history  of  the 
individual  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page  /  it  will  not 
be  like  '  lAnffard's  History  of  England,'  or  '  Hume*8  History  of 
England/ — in  which  '  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
assure  us  where  we  may  hope  to  meet  with  truth,  and  where  we 
have  to  fear  the  wiles  of  insinceritv.  We  find  in  these,  as  in  all 
others,  the  materials  of  history  exposed  to  a  purifying  or  a 
debasing  process ;  but  in  none  is  there  afibrded  to  the  reader 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself.*  Now,  if  in  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  to  whom  Mr.  M'Cabe  here  alludes^  we  may  be 
sure  of  meeting  truth;  if  he  has  subjected  the  materials  of 
history  to  a  purifying  process,  our  author's  '  Catholic  History' 
must  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Surely,  the  modem  reader 
suffers  no  loss  by  having  the  vague,  incoherent,  declamatory 
and  turgid  narratives  of  the  monks  subjected  to  a  careful  sift- 
ing, so  that  facts  may  be  separated  from  the  masses  of  fiction 
in  which  they  are  buried  ?  We  do  not  find  that  anything  is 
here  added  to  those  facts  which  the  students  of  history  need 
care  about  5  and  few  intelligent  catholics,  we  fancy,  will  thank 
Mr.  M'Cabe  for  his  additions  to  Dr.  Lingard. 

What  proof  have  we  of  his  impartiality  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  his  materials  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  he  has 
suppressed  that  might  have  given  a  different  colouring  to  the 
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narrative  ?  He  has^  in  fact,  given  us  ample  reason  to  consider 
him  an  unsafe  guide,  in  the  bitterly-controversial  notes  with 
which  his  work  abounds.  He  constantly  labours  to  disparage 
protestant  England  and  its  institutions, — to  place  modern  times 
in  the  shade,  and  make  them  appear  dark  and  barbarous,  in 
comparison  with  the  middle  ages — that  golden  era,  when  '  the 
church '  reigned  over  Europe.  We  shall  have  to  notice  some 
curious  specimens  of  this  animus  in  the  course  of  our  subse-* 
quent  remarks. 

Another  claim  put  forth  by  the  author  is,  that  a  leading 
feature  in  the  work  will  be  a  history  of  the  poor,  eschewing  the 
evil  custom  that  has  too  long  prevailed,  of  '  marking  only  the 
movements  of  the  few  and  gaudy  figures  that  float  upon  the 
surface,  while  the  particles  of  the  mighty  mass  by  which  they 
are  upborne,  have  remained  unexamined,  unanalysed,  and  un- 
known/  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in  this  part  of  his  plan  Mr. 
M'Cabe  has  wholly  failed.  He  has  thrown  little  or  no  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people ;  and  he 
has  alluded  to  the  poor  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  glorify 
the  church  and  the  monks,  and  to  point  a  sarcasm  at  protes- 
tantism  and  poor-laws. 

Of  the  boundless  credulity  of  the  author,  the  easy  faith  with 
which  he  receives  the  most  enormous  fictions,  we  shall  have 
illustrations  enough  as  we  proceed.  These  will  be  found  such 
as  wholly  to  destroy  the  credit  of  his  work  as  a  contribution  to 
history ;  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he  treats  the  most  emi* 
nent  modem  historians,  excites  a  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and 
contempt,  which  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  restrain.  How 
ridiculous  is  it  in  a  writer,  of  whose  name  nobody  knew  any- 
thing till  it  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  a  *  Catholic  History,' 
to  call  Thierry  and  Michelet  'unfortunate  persons,'  'slan* 
derers,*  devoid  of  every  noble  sentiment,  (p.  171.)  All  through 
the  work,  wherever  the  statement  of  a  historian  clashes  with  a 
monkish  record,  however  incredible  or  evidently  false  that 
record  may  be,  the  statement  is  rejected  with  disdain,  as  coming 
from  an  *  anti-catholic'  authority,  and,  therefore,  not  worthy  of 
a  moment's  consideration.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  author  who 
has  undertaken  to  write  history,  whose  spirit  is  so  uniformly 
intolerant.  When  men  of  the  highest  character  for  talent, 
intelligence,  and  integrity  are  denounced  as  '  unhappy  persons' 
for  differing  in  opinion  with  the  church,  we  may  be  sure  that 
persecution  is  not  dead, — the  dragon  only  sleepeth;  and  the 
sunshine  of  power  would  soon  restore  him  to  the  fierce  life 
which  he  had  when  pampered  by  the  inquisition. 

A  collection  of  the  narratives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  period  of  our  history  would  no  doubt  be  valuable,  as 
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presenting  a  picture  of  the  times,  and  showing  how  men  be- 
lieved^ and  what  opinions  and  customs  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
the  writers.  But  no  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  bigotry  or  pre- 
judice, can  take  the  authority  of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages  for 
any  fact  of  his  own  or  preceding  times,  without  corroborating 
evidence,  or  internal  credibility.  They  had  quite  a  passion  for 
the  marvellous.  They  saw  miracles  everywhere,  and  unless  we 
greatly  wrong  them,  they  often  cunningly  got  them  up  in  order 
to  gull  the  ignoraut  multitude.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  when  we  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  most 
presentable  prodigies,  which  Mr.  M*Cabe  has  selected,  exercising 
a  discrimination  quite  unwarrantable,  in  dealing  with  the  super- 
natural. Genuine  miracles  are  too  good  to  be  left  in  oblivion ; 
and  when  the  same  authority  on  which  we  rely  for  those  which 
we  adopt  as  true,  is  as  solemnly  pledgred  for  the  credit  of  the 
spurious,  honesty  and  candour,  that  love  of  truth,  of  which  our 
author  boasts,  would  require  us  to  reject  the  whole  mass. 

Our  author  puts  into  his  text,  for  a  respectable  beginning, 
the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  twelve  saints,  being 
sent  by  St.  Philip,  in  the  year  63,  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Britain.  They  founded  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  'and  here 
they  passed  their  time,  in  watching,  in  fasting,  and  in  prayer, 
and  here  we  may  well  believe,  for  it  is  consistent  with  piety  to 
do  so,  they  were  often  aided  by  and  through  her  (the  virgin)  in 
all  their  necessities.^  In  a  note,  the  author  states  that  Dr. 
Lingard  rejects  this  legend,  and  he  himself  admits  that  it  can- 
not be  credited.  Then  why  print  it  in  large  type,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  England?  (p.  21.)  Mr.  M'Cabe,  however,  has  no 
misgiving  about  the  miracles  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of 
England,  especially  as  his  faith  is  sustained  by  the  admission  of 
the  credulous  Collier,  the  misnamed  Protestant  historian.  On 
the  top  of  a  hill,  '  fittingly  joyous  in  its  aspect,  and  pleasing  in 
appearance,'  St.  Alban  prayed  to  God, — 

'  And  instantly  a  fresh  fountain  of  water,  running  in  a  confined 
stream,  burst  upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  so  that  all  present 
might  testify  that  the  torrent  was  obedient  to  the  martyr.  .  .  .  The 
stream  then  having  performed  its  office, — and  its  ministration  being 
completed  in  thus  giving  proof  of  its  obedience,  returned  to  that 
course,  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  was  destined  to  pursue. 

As  to  the  man  who  had  laid  his  impious  hands  upon 

the  sacred  person  of  Alban,  he  was  not  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the 
dead  body  ;  for  his  eyes /ell  out  of  his  face  on  the  earth,  along  with  the 
head  of  the  blessed  martyr.' 

Can  any  of  our  readers  imdgine  a  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Alban  and  the  penal  laws  against  catholics  ?  Perhaps 
toot.     Then  let  them  hear  Mr.  M'Cabe :  — 
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'St.  Alban  was  put  to  death,  because  he  had  given  shelter  in  his 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  save  from  persecution,  a  Christian  priest. 
By  the  twenty-seventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all  persons,  who  received, 
relieved,  comforted,  aided  or  maintained  a  priest,  deacon  or  other 
ecclesiastical  person,  were  destined  to  be  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  law  was  violated  by  catholics,  and  for  its  violation, 
they  were,  like  St.  Alban,  martyred.' — p.  39. 

St.  Germanus  performed  many  miracles  when  he  came  over 
from  Gaul  to  convert  the  British  Pelagians.  He  embarked  in 
the  winter  season,  and  wan  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest, 
'  which  he  appeased  by  casting  some  drops  of  blessed  oil,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Constantiuus;  but  according  to  Bede,  of  holy  water 
into  the  sea,  having  first  invoked  the  adorable  Trinity.'  Every- 
where Germanus  and  his  colleague  Lupus,  were  welcomed  and 
obeyed  by  the  people,  chiefly  because  of  their  power  of  working 
miracles  :— 

*  The  malignant  propagators  of  the  heretical  doctrines  for  a  long 
time  bid  themselves  from  the  public  view — like  evil  spirits,  they 
groaned  to  behold  the  good  they  could  not  prevent  ;  but  at  last  they 
took  courage  and  ventured  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  holy 
priests.     They  came  to  it  arrayed  in  rich  attire,  making  a  display  of 

their  great  wealth,  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  many 

The  people  were  listeners  and  judges ;  the  litigants  were  most  un- 
equally matched,  for  here  was  Divine  faith ;  there,  human  presump- 
tion :  with  the  one  was  Christ,  with  the  other,  Pelagius !' 

In  argument  the  Pelagians,  of  course,  lost  the  day,  and  the 
people  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  them.  But  a  still  greater  triumph  awaited  the  orthodox 
missionaries.  With  admirable  theatrical  effect,  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing which  was  well  understood  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  miracle  was  arranged,  to  crown  the  victory : — 

'  It  was  at  this  moment,'  says  the  Catholic  History  of  England — 
'  that  a  person  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  tribune,  and  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  on  a  sudden  presented  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  tendered  his  daughter,  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  to  the 
priests,  in  order  that  they  might  cure  her  of  her  blindness  with  which 
she  was  afflicted.  The  priests  desired  the  child  might  first  be 
brought  to  their  adversaries;  but  these  now  completely  conscience- 
stricken,  joined  their  prayers  to  the  request  of  the  parents  for  the 
cure  of  the  young  girl.  Germanus  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  then  removing  from  his 
side  the  small  casket  containing  the  relics  of  saints,  he,  in  the  view 
of  all,  applied  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  child,  and  instantly  the  darkness 
that  had  clouded  her  vision  was  dispersed,  and  the  light  of  truth 
shone  upon  them.    The  parents  rejoiced,  but  the  people  trembled 
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at  this  miracle :  and  from  that  day  fortli  the  perniciotis  error  waa 
obliterated,  whilst  the  doctrines  of  the  church  were  imbibed  by  all, 
who  now  showed  an  eagerness  to  receive  and  a  determination  to  re- 
tain them.' — p.  85. 

Bade  is  the  authority  for  these  wonders.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  eminent,  learned,  and  trustworthy  of  the  monkish  chro- 
niclers. We  may  therefore  safely  apply  to  him  and  his  order 
the  maxim,  £<r  unjo  disce  omnes. 

The  next  exploit  of  Oermanus  was  somewhat  military  in  its 
nature.  The  Saxons  and  Picts  united  their  forces  to  make  war 
upon  the  Britons,  who^  unable  to  meet  their  enemies  on  the 
field,  applied  to  the  holy  priests.  *  Germanus  declared  he  would 
act  as  the  general  of  an  army,  who  were  now  truly  Christians. 
He  selected  an  active  troop,  and,  with  them,  having  recou- 
noitered  the  adjacent  country/  the  general  took  up  a  proper 
position;  and  when  the  enemy  was  coming  up,  according  to 
previous  arrangement, — 

'  The  priests  three  times  repeated  the  word  Halleluiah,  and  with 
one  voice  the  same  word  burst  forth  from  their  followers — the  sound 
reverberated  through  the  hills,  and  came  back  again  in  the  thunder- 
ing clamours  of  a  thousand  shouting  echoes.  The  enemy  was  panic- 
stricken  with  terror — it  seemed  to  them  as  if  not  merely  the  rocks 
were  falling  down  to  crush  them,  but  as  if  heaven  itself  were 
descending  to  annihilate  them.  Confused,  amazed,  horrified,  they 
fled,  &c.'— p.  87. 

At  length  Gregory  sent  his  missionaries  to  convert  the 
Saxons.  'And  who  and  what  they  were,'  says  John  Milton,  in 
his  History  of  England,  'may  be  guessed  by  the  stuff  which 
they  brought  with  them — vessels  and  vestments  for  the  altar, 
copes,  relicks;  and,  for  the  archbishop  Austin,  a  pall  to  say 
mass  in;  to  such  a  rank  superstition  that  age  was  grown, 
though  some  of  them  yet  retaining  an  emulation  of  apostolic 
zeal.'  At  Canterbury  they  built  a  monastery ;  and  Bede  re- 
lates that  '  Peter,  the  first  abbot  of  this  monastery — the  Priest 

Peter — was  drowned  in  a  bay The  body  was  picked 

up,  and  buried  in  an  obscure  place ;  but  God,  wishing  to  give 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  deceased,  a  shining 
light  appeared  every  night  over  his  grave.  It  was  at  length 
perceived  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  upon  their  inquiry,  they 
were  at  last  able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  saint.  The  body 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Boulogne,  and  there  interred  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  merits  of  so  good  a  man.'  (p.  189.) 

Augustine  set  about  refuting  the  schismatic  Britons  in  the 
same  manner  which  proved  so  effectual  with  Germanus,  against 
the  Pela^sttis.     Arguments,  prayers,  and  exhortations,  having 
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proved  unavailing^  to  make    them   submit   to   the  chair  of 
Peter : — 

'  St.  Augustine  put  an  end  to  the  lengthened  and  troublesome 
controversj  by  saying  : — '  Let  us  pray  to  God — to  Him,  who  gives 
to  those  who  have  but  one  thought  and  one  mind,  a  dwelling  in  his 
Father's  mansion,  that  he  may,  by  some  sign  or  miracle,  intimate 
which  tradition  is  to  be  followed,  and  by  what  way  there  is  the 
easiest  access  to  his  kingdom.  Let  some  sick  person  be  brought 
amongst  us,  and  by  the  prayers  of  whomsoever  the  cure  of  that  per- 
son is  effected,  be  his  faith  and  rule  of  knowledge  received,  as  that  which 
is  the  most  approved  of  by  God.'  *  The  adversaries  of  St.  Augustine, 
unwillingly  acceded  to  this  proposal.  An  Englishman  deprived  of 
sight  was  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  synod.  He  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  British  priests  ;  but  no  alleviation,  much  less  a  cure 
for  his  affliction,  was  received  through  their  ministry.  Then  Au- 
gustine forced  by  a  great  and  just  necessity,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  prayed  aloud  to  God,  &c.'  '  The  blind  saw  1  light  was  given  to 
his  eyes,  and  Augustine  was  proclaimed  by  all  as  the  preacher  of 
that  which  was  true.* ' — p.  193. 

The  Roman  missionaries  had  '  a  short  way  of  ending  disputes 
about  religion.'  A  blind  man  or  woman^  trained  for  the  occa- 
sion^ could  at  any  time  be  marie  the  doctor  dubitantium,  and 
thus  triumphantly  terminate  a  long  and  troublesome  contro- 
versy. Mr.  M^Cabe  can,  of  course,  see  no  proof  of  arrogance 
in  the  stranger,  Augustine,  declining  to  rise  from  his  seat  when 
the  British  bishops  were  introduced  to  him.  His  reasons  pre- 
sent us  with  a  singular  specimen  of  catholic  logic,  as  well  as 
catholic  history : — 

'  The  life  of  Augustine  was  one  of  obedience ;  his  coming  to 
England  at  the  command  of  St.  Gregory,  when  the  perils  of  death, 
as  he  had  been  persuaded  lay  before  him,  showed  his  willingness  to 
submit  to  his  superiors.  The  '  arrogant'  archbishop  is  described  by 
the  ancient  writers,  as  travelling  about  England,  Tam  post  praesula- 
tum  quam  ante  pedes  absque  vehiculo,  patiens  laborum.' 

ErffOf  there  was  no  arrogance  in  his  refusing  to  stand  up 
to  receive  brother  bishops  delegated  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms 
in  conference.  Our  author  forgets  to  tell  us  of  his  attempt  to 
get  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  for  which  he  was  re- 
buked by  Gregory ;  and  of  his  vain-glory  in  regard  to  his  mira- 
cles, which  called  forth  some  broad  hints  from  the  same  quarter. 
It  is  thus  that  our  catholic  historian  shows  his  partizanship.  He 
is  a  thick  and  thin  defender  of  everything  which  priests  and 
monks  have  ever  done  in  England ;  while  in  everything  Protest- 
ant, his  lynx-eyed  bigotry  detects  the  cloven  foot.  It.  is  really 
painful  to  read  such  a  work,  after  laying  down  Dr.  Iiingard'a 
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Anglo-Saxon  Church.  That  gentleman,  priest  though  he  is,  has 
too  strong  and  liberal  a  mind,  to  force  upon  his  readers  such 
undiluted  doses  of  the  marvellous,  as  those  which  Mr.  M'Cabe 
draws  from  his  monkish  pharmacoposia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  catholic  ritual  is  now  stereotyped ; 
that  you  meet  the  same  mass,  in  the  same  language,  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  the  boast  of  its  champions.  It  was  not  so  in 
the  days  of  Augustine,  and  this  is  a  point  which  our  author  has 
disingenuously  tried  to  evade.  Questions  relating  to  forms  and 
ceremonies,  are  enforced  as  rigidly  as  articles  of  faith.  Gregory 
had  much  more  liberal  notions  in  these  matters  . — 

*  It  18  my  wish/  wrote  he,  to  Augustine,  '  that  you  sedolously  select 
what  you  may  thiuk  most  acceptable  to  Almighty  God,  be  it  in  the 
Roman,  in  the  Galilean,  or  in  any  other  church;  and  introduce  into  the 
church  of  the  Angles  that  which  you  shall  have  so  collected ;  for  things 
are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  good 
things.  Choose,  therefore,  from  the  several  churches,  whatever  is  pious 
and  religious,  and  right,  and  these,  gathered  as  it  were  into  one  whole» 
instil  as  observances  into  the  minds  of  the  Angles.' — p,  198. 

Here  is  a  clear  proof  of  diversity  of  forms  and  ceremonies  in 
the  churches  of  those  times.  All  had  not  yet  been  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Rome.  Nor  was  the  mould  itself  finished  at  this 
time. 

Laurence,  the  successor  of  Augustine,  was  greatly  discouraged 
by  the  unbelief  of  the  Saxon  princes.  He  was  about  to  aban- 
don the  country  in  despair ;  but  before  doing  so,  he  directed 
that  his  bed  should  be  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Canterbury.  There  *  the  blessed  prince  of 
the  apostles  appeared  to  him,  and  then,  in  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  afflicted  his  body  with  stripes,  and  shook  his  soul,  with 
severe  rebukes,  because  he  was  about  to  fly  from  the  flock. 
Next  he  went  to  the  king,  find  exposed  his  lacerated  shoulders, 
stating  that  St.  Peter  had  done  it  all,  because  he  was  going 
away,  and  intimating  that  all  this  was  for  the  king's  salvation. 
His  majesty  was  overwhelmed  with  sudden  fear,  and  filled  with 
an  abhorrence  of  idolatry ;  he  put  away  his  wicked  wife,  and 
embraced  the  faith. 

The  author  of  the  '  Catholic  History  of  England,*  devoutly 
belives  that  Peter  came  from  heaven  specially  to  inflict  this 
flagellation — to  convince  St.  Lawrence  by  this  striking  argu- 
ment ;  and  he  is  very  angry  with  the  '  anti-catholic '  historians, 
Sharon  Turner  and  Lappenberg,  who  represent  the  miracle  as 
a  '  contrivance  *  and  a  '  device,*  designed  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  king.  The  latter  says,  justly,  that  this  afibrds  a  striking 
nstance  of  the  means,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  frequently  em- 
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p]oyed  in  propagating  tbe  new  faith  among  our  simple  fore^ 
fathers.'  This  is  answered  by  Mr.  M'Cabe,  by  abusing  these 
dmpie  forefathers  as  pagans,  savages,  and  great  sinners  !  And 
he  accuses  such  writers  as  Turner  and  Lappenberg,  of  'bar- 
barous ignorance  of  past  history.'  (p.  223-4.) 

Prince  Edwin,  persecuted  by  the  opponents  of  his  rights, 
was  one  day  musing  alone,  when  a  stranger  appeared  to 
him,  and  obtained  a  promise  that,  if  restored  to  the  king- 
dom, which  the  stranger  assured  him  he  should  be,  he  would 
be  obedient  to  the  instructions  of  him  by  whom  so  great  a  favour 
would  be  obtained.  The  stranger  then  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  said — 'When  this  sign  shall  again  be  given  you, 
think  of  this  time,  and  of  our  discourse,  and  do  not  then  delay 
to  fulfil  that  which  you  now  promise.'  He  then  disappeared, 
and  Edwin  at  once  perceived  that  he  had  spoken  not  with  a 
man,  but  with  a  spirit.'  So  says  Bede.  This  vision  was  very 
opportunely  revealed  to  St.  Paulinus,  who  meant  to  profit  by  it, 
and,  as  may  be  easily  guessed,  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  him  the 
whole  affair.  One  day,  when  Edwin  had  reached  the  throne, 
Paulinus  came  in  suddenly,  laid  his  hand  on  the  king's  head^ 
and  asked  whether  he  recognised  that  sign.  He  did  so  at  once^ 
submitted  to  the  bishop,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
Here,  again,  our  author  complains  that  the  •' miraculous  reve- 
lation to  Paulinus,  of  the  vision  of  King  Edwin,  has  excited  the 
ire  of  anti-catholic  historians.'  Rapin,  Tindal,  Turner,  are 
guilty  of  '  utter  unfairness  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
catholic  church,'  because  they  cannot  see  the  finger  of  God,  in 
the  pious  tricks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops;  and  he  says, 
loftily, '  we  prefer  ancient  catholic  authority  to  the  modern  anti- 
catholie,  and  not  very  sensible,  nor  very  honest  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Turner,  or  of  M.  B^apin-Tindal.'  *  One  Protestant  authority/ 
however,  old  Collier,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  St.  Paulinus  and 
his  advocate,  and,  'to  his  honour,'  treats  the  matter  in  a 
different  manner.'  (p.  240.) 

King  Oswald  obtained  a  victory  over  '  the  accursed  king  of 
the  British'  (says  Bede),  by  fastening  a  cross  in  the  ground,  and 
prayitig  before  it.  And  Bede  tells  us,  that  *  innumerable 
miracles  are  known  to  have  been  effected  on  that  spot,  where 
he  prayed  in  presence  of  his  army ;  and  even  to  this  very  day 
small  chips  taken  from  the  wood  of  that  cross  and  placed  in 
water,  of  which  men  or  cattle  have  drunk^  or  been  sprinkled 
with,  have  been  known  to  restore  them  to  health  from  a 
state  of  sickness.' 

Bede,  whom  Mr.  M'Cabe  regards  as  a  careful  and  '  scrupu- 
lous author,'  speaking  of  his  own  times^  and  from  personal 
knowledge^  relates  the  following: — 'A  monk  of  Hexham^  while 
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incautiously  walking  on  tlie  ice^  fell^  and  fractured  his  arm. 
But  having  obtained  a  portion  of  the  dried  moss  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  cross^  he  placed  it  in  bis  bosom  (for  our  author, 
not  Bede^  but  Mr.  M'Cabe^  reminds  us  that  the  monks  had  no 
pockets,  not  having  any  money  to  put  in  them) ;  through  for- 
getfulness,  he  did  not  remove  the  moss  when  going  to  bed. 
When  awakened  at  midnight  he  felt  something  cold  lying  by 
his  side.  He  moved  his  hand  to  see  what  it  was,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  his  hand  and  arm  were  as  perfectly  recovered  as  if 
they  had  never  suffered  any  injury.*  The  brother  on  whom 
this  miracle  was  performed  was  living  when  Bede  wrote.  The 
reader  may  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  him  as  an  historian. 
And  if  we  cannot  believe  him,  which  of  the  fraternity,  who 
looked  up  to  him  with  admiration  as  a  father  and  a  guide,  is 
worthy  of  the  least  attention  when  they  touch  on  the  marvel- 
lous? (p.  271.) 

St.  Aiden  worked  a  famous  miracle  with  King  Oswald,  teste 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  king  and  the  bishop  were  seated  at 
a  table  covered  with  dainty  food,  arranged  upon  one  large  silver 
salver.  The  king  desired  all  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
salver,  itself,  to  be  broken  in  pieces  and  divided  among  them. 
The  bishop  grasped  the  royal  hand,  and  exclaimed, '  May  this 
hand  never  perish  I"     'It  was,'  says  Bede — 

'A  benediction  destined  to  be  fulGlled ;  for  when  this  generous 
sovereign  was  afterwards  killed  in  battle^  the  hand  that  had  been 
thus  blessed,  was  with  the  arm  cut  from  the  body,  and  both  remain 
to  this  day,  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption,* — p.  281. 

Still  more  wonderful  was  the  miracle  performed  by  BirinUs. 
The  apostles  never  attempted  anything  like  it.  We  must  give 
the  very  words  of  this  narrative  from  the  '  Brompton  Chro- 
nicle :* — 

'  As  Birinus  was  about  to  proceed  upon  his  voyaee,  he  offered  up 
the  mass,  which  he  celebrated  for  the  prosperity  of  the  mission  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  was  called  in  haste  from  his  holy 
duty  to  go  on  board.  He  hurried  to  the  vessel, — the  anchors  were 
raised — the  wind  blew  freshly  for  the  voyage,  and  the  waves  rolled 
as  if  hastening  towards  the  port  to  which  he  was  to  proceed.  At 
that  moment,  Birinus  recollected  that  a  corporal,  on  which  the  body 
of  the  Lord  had  been  consecrated,  and  itself  containing  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Pope,  and  that  he  always 
wore,  except  when  saying  mass,  had  been  left  by  him  on  the  altar 
in  Genoa.  Amid  the  ^tumult,  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  the  sailors 
would  wait  for  him  to  go  again  on  shore,  and  return  with  that  pre- 
cious relic.  What  was  to  be  done  \  Birinus  was  armed  with  faith. 
He  descended  from  the  ship  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  sea  he  walked 
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to  the  shore,  as  if  the  path  on  which  he  trod  was  dry  as  the  firm 
sand !  His  hope  was  fulfilled — his  faith  rewarded — what  be  sought 
for  was  recovered;  and  again  he  returned  the  same  way  in  which 
he  departed  to  a  vessel  moveless  amid  the  bounding  waves,  and  a 
gale  ^eshly  blowing  for  a  prosperous  voyage  !' 

Mr.  M'Cabe  quotes  some  authorities  in  his  notes  on  this 
miracle^  which  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 

'  Thus/  says  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  *  our  apostle  began  the 
conversion  of  the  West  Saxons,  before  he  landed  in  their  territory. 
J%is  prodigy  is  so  well  attested  by  the  most  Judicious  historians,  that 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  to  deny  it,  have  not  dared 
openly  to  do  so.  If  there  is  any  faith  in  history,  and  unless  an 
absolute  scepticism  takes  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  miracles 
were  frequently  wrought,  not  only  at  the  conversion  of  our  ancestors, 
but  also  during  the  timd  that  they  continued  in  their  primitive  fer- 
vour and  strength  of  faith.' — Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  vol. 
i.  p.  68. 

Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  notes  on  '  William,  of  Newburgh/  voL  iii. 
p.  7^8,  remarks  :— 

'  I  know  of  no  truly  religious  person  but  what  is  affected  with  what 
now  remains  of  the  historical  painting  in  Dorchester  windows,  re- 
lating toBirinus's  voyage  thither,  and  his  converting  the  heathens.' — 
p.  283. 

King  Oswald,  of  the  incorruptible  arm,  died  fighting  for 
his  country. — 

'  The  mere  soil  on  which  his  body  lay  in  the  battle,  seems  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  his  blood,  for  many,  by  taking  a  mere  particle 
of  the  dust,  mixing  it  with  water,  and  drinking  it,  have  been  relieved 
from  their  infirmities.  Such  benefit  has  been  felt  from  this,  and  so 
much  has  it  been  practised,  that  the  gradual  removal  of  the  earth, 
has  caused  the  formation  of  a  foss,  so  deep,  that  a  person  can  stand 
in  it  to  his  full  height.  Brompton  who  wrote,'  says  Dr.  M'Cabe, 
some  centuries  after  Beda,  observes,  '  in  loco  autem  coedis  illius  mi- 
racula  usque  hodie  plura  fierunt.' — p.  301. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  does  all  this  present  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  of  our  Saxon  forefathers !  Think 
of  such  matters  being  gravely  related  by  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  country ;  and  of  this  miracle  of  the  holy  clay,  be- 
lieved in  by  generation  after  generation,  for  centuries !  There 
is  nothing  now  in  these  islands  to  equal  such  credulity,  except 
the  superstition  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Ireland ;  though  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  coat 
of  Treves,  and  of  the  sacred  heart,  show  that  the  most  civilized 
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nations  of  the  continent  may,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
come the  theatre  of  impostures  as  daring,  and  credulity  as  wide- 
spread, as  any  which  flourished  in  the  most  barbarous  ages.  The 
church  of  Rome  and  human  nature  are  still  the  same.  Mr. 
M'Cabe  must  excuse  us  when  we  say  that  in  our  judgment 
Wade,  in  his  British  History^  has  truly  described  these  miserably 
dark  ages : — 

'  Reverence  towards  saints  and  relics  was  deemed,  almost  a  higher 
object  than  adoration  of  the  Deity ;  monastic  observances  were 
esteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues.  The  knowledge 
in  natural  causes  was  neglected,  from  the  universal  belief  of  miracu- 
lous interpositions  and  judgments ;  bounty  to  the  church  and  pil- 
grimages to  Rome,  atoned  for  every  violence  against  society  ;  and 
remorse  for  crimes  was  appeased  not  by  amendment,  but  by  penance^ 
servility  to  monks,  and  abject  devotion.  It  was  a  religion  of  forms, 
not  of  practical  uses ;  and  the  disputes  which  divided  the  clergy, 
relative  to  the  tonsure  and  the  festival  of  Easter,  attest  it  to  have 
been  an  age  of  unprofitable  theological  trifling/ 

If  we  dwell  upon  visions  and  prodigies,  our  excuse  is,  that  the 
book  is  full  of  them,  and  that  they  are  the  staple  of  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  this  *  Catholic  History.'  There  is  a  long  account  of 
the  monk  Owini,  who  saw  a  choir  of  angels  descending  to  a 
bishop,  and  singing  for  his  comfort : — 

'  I  beseech  you,  then,  tell  me,'  said  Owini  to  the  bishop,  *  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that  canticle  of  joy,  that  I  heard  descending 
from  heaven,  upon  this  oratory,  and  afler  a  short  time  again  ascend- 
ing from  it  ?  The  bishop  answered — '  If  you  have  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  hymn,  and  have  been  able  to  notice  the  celestial  choir  coming 
down  upon  this  place,  I  command  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to 
utter  a  word,  respecting  either,  before  my  death.  They  were  the 
spirits  of  angels  who  came  to  call  me  to  that  heaven  and  its  joys 
which  I  have  always  loved  and  ever  desired,  and  they  have  promised 
at  the  end  of  seven  days,  to  return  and  bring  me  with  them.'  Bede 
says  that  they  did  return  at  the  appointed  time,  and  bring  him  as 
they  had  promised. — p.  376. 

At  the  end  of  sixteen  years  from  the  interment  of  the  Abbess 
Etheldreda,  they  opened  her  coffin,  when — 

'  The  body  of  the  sacred  virgin  was  found  to  be  as  free  from  cor- 
ruption as  if  it  had  been  that  very  hour  interred.  This  is  a  fact 
which  Bishop  Wilfred  did,  (and  many  others  who  knew  it  to  be 
true)  testify.  Even  the  very  linen  in  which  her  corpse  had  been 
buried,  appeared  as  fresh  and  new,  as  the  day  on  which  it  had  been 
first  rolled  round  her  sacred  limbs.' 

Mr.  M'Cabe  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  Bede,  who  relates  this, 
and  Bishop  Wilkins,  were  contemporaries,  and  that  Bede  states. 
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ia  anotlier  place^  his  conyersing  with  this  bishop  about  St. 
Etheldreda.  Of  the  same  abbess  it  is  related  that  she  was 
afflicted  with  a  great  and  painful  swelling  in  her  neck^  because, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  she  wore  '  gaudy,  useless,  and  jewelled 
ornaments.'  (p.  390.) 

Bishop  Wilfred  was  a  first-rate  Thaumaturgus.  He  was,  on 
one  occasion,  cast  into  prison.  But  a  light,  brighter  than  day, 
filled  his  cell ;  its  daezling  rays  flashed  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
guards,  who  were  almost  blinded  and  altogether  confounded. 
'  On  a  sndden  the  jailer  beheld  his  wife  start  up — her  mouth  dis- 
torted, and  her  lips  covered  with  the  foam  of  madness — and  then 
fall,  motionless  and  speechless,  before  him.'  The  husband  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop,  who,  of  course,  instantly  cured 
the  maniac.  When  King  Egfrid  heard  of  this  wonderful  light, 
and  the  marvels  wrought  by  his  prisoner,  he  was  incensed 
greatly,  and  ordered  the  holy  man  to  be  loaded  with  heavier 
chains.  Vain  and  impotent  revenge  I  When  the  chains  were 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  bishop,  it  was  found  that  they  could 
not  te  made  to  adhere  to  his  person : — '  Their  clasps  widened  ; 
their  links  sprang  asunder;  they  fell  from  the  hands  and  feet 
ot  the  bishop,  as  the  bonds  of  sin  are  loosed  from  him,  who  wor- 
thily receives  the  sacrament  of  baptism.'  (p.  408.) 

Having  been  liberated  from  prison,  and  having  restored  the 
queen  to  health,  in  consequence,  Wilfred  extended  the  sphere  of 
his  miraculous  operations  : — 

'  He  rescued  men  not  merely  from  the  horrors  of  everlasting 
damnation,  but  from  the  dire  misery  of  bodily  death,  in  its  most 
afflicting  form.  For  three  years  before  bis  arrival  in  that  province, 
no  rain  had  descended  upon  it,  and  a  frightful  famine  had  inflicted  its 
tortures  upon  the  miserable  population,  and  doomed  them  to  the 
worst  of  deaths,  driving  the  hapless  pagans  to  precipices  and  the 
sea  beach,  in  order  that  .they  might  rid  themselves  of  an  existence 
that  bad  become  intolerable.  Upon  the  day  this  unhappy  nation  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  copious  and  gentle  showers  descended  upon 
the  earth,  giving  verdure  to  the  parched  soil,  and  vegetation  to  the 
perishing  seeds,  &c. — Bede  (Catholic  Hist.  p.  414.) 

Imma  was  another  man  whose  limbs  could  not  be  bound. 
The  strange  event  excited  the  wonder  of  his  noble  captor,  who 
demanded  the  cause.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  a  brother 
named  Tunna,  a  priest,  who,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  said 
masses  far  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  and  these  were  so  effectual,  that 
no  chains  could  be  fastened  on  his  body ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  time  of  their  falling  off,  was  the  exact  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  mass  was  said : — 

'  These  circumstances  were  stated  to  the  writer  (Bede),  by  soi 
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of  those  who  had  heard  them  from  the  very  person  to  whom  they 
had  occurred  ;  and  having  been  clearly  ascertained  to  be  true,  have 
been,  without  hesitation,  inserted  in  this  history.'-^  p.  425. 

Further  on  we  have  an  account  of  Caedmon  who  had  a  vision 
in  which  a  celestial  visitant  appeared  to  him^  touched  his  duU 
soul  with  inspiration,  so  that  he  awoke  a  famous  poet,  from 
whom  it  is  said  Milton  stole  some  of  the  finest  ideas  of  his 
'  Paradise  Lost/ 

'It  is  strange/  says  Mr.  M'Cabe,  'that  the  learned  republican, 
the  virulent  hater  of  monks,  should  be  suspected  of  plagiarising  from 
a  monk — and  that  monk  an  bumble  and  unlearned  herdsman.' — p.  438. 

St.  Cuthbert  was  a  very  hospitable  monk ;  and  one  day  he 
entertained  a  very  beautiful  angel  unawares,  washing  his  feet^ 
rubbing  them  dry  with  a  towel,  and  as  they  seemed  numb,  rest* 
ing  them  on  his  bosom.  He  left  the  stranger  eating  savouryiij 
food,  and  while  he  went  away  for  some  hot  bread  his  guest  mys- 
teriously departed.  Cuthbert  cured  a  sick  person  by  the  use  of 
*  holy  water,^  against  which,  says  our  author,  *  non-catholics 
have  written  volumes  of  abuse,  as  being  nothing  better  thaa 
^  popish  superstition  I '  The  catholic  believes  that  with  faith 
and  virtue,  miracles  may  be,  and  are,  accomplished — but  what 
right  has  the  infidel  to  ask  for  them,  or  the  vicious  man  to 
expect  them  ?^  (p.  456.) 

Cuthbert  performed  a  great  many  other  miracles.  Bede, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  and  who,  we  are  told,  took  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  ascertain  the  facts,  vouches  for  the! 
truth  of  them  all.  Now,  as  this  same  Bede  has  been  admitted 
by  protestants  to  be  a  man  whose  piety,  talents,  astuteness,  and 
cleverness  cannot  be  questioned ;  as,  in  fact,  '  he  is  a  pheno- 
menon easier  to  praise  than  to  parallel,^  it  follows  that  we  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  swallow  all  these  prodigies,  though  they 
smell  so  strongly  of  imposture,  and  seem  a  mass  of  fables  not 
very  cunningly  devised.  Here  then  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  put  into  a  logical  formula  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
author  of  the  '  Catholic  History  of  England/ 

'  We  leave  anti-catholics  to  deal  with  this  dilemma.  Either  what 
Bede  has  stated  of  St.  Cathbert  is  true,  or  Beda  himself  must  have 
been  an  impostor  or  a  dolt.  In  struggling  to  get  out  of  that  dilemma^ 
we  believe  that  all  they  can  prove  is,  that  they  are  as  destitute  of 
arguments,  as  of  faith  :  and  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  their' 
'  philosophy'  is,  that  it  is  '  foolishness/ — p.  463. 

Our  author  subsequently  adds,  that  he  is  not  aware  '  that  the 
accomplishment  of  a  miracle  has   ever  been  ascribed  bjr  an 
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antbor  to  a  married  clergyman,  even  Luther,  himself,  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  general  observation  I ' 

The  inference  we  would  draw  from  this,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is — 
that  marriage  is  favourable  to  veracity  and  integitj,  that  its 
healthful  sympathies  and  associations  are  at  war  with  the  sacer- 
dotal esprit  de  corps  through  whose  demoralizing  influence  so 
many  shameful  frauds  have  been  committed.  However,  we 
shall  give  a  few  more  specimens  of  the  miracles  for  which  Bede 
vouches,  and  which  M'Cabe  is  ready  to  swear  to,  and  then  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  deal  with  the  formidable  dilemma  as  he 
may  think  proper. 

'  The  He  wealds  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  3rd  of  October.  Their 
sanctity  and  devotion  were  testified  by  miracles,  for  upon  their 
bodies  being  cast  into  the  river  by  their  pagan  murdeiers,  they 
ascended  for  forty  miles  against  the  current  of  the  stream  /  and  were  at 
length  borne  to  that  place  in  which  their  priestly  companions  were 
located.  During  the  night  an  immense  ray  of  light  was  seen  to 
descend  from  heaven,  and  to  rest  upon  the  place  whereto  their  bodies 
had  been  wafled  ;  and  this  even  was  observed  by  some  of  those  who 

had  dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  English  saints 

It  is  even  said  that  in  the  place  where  they  were  killed,  a  spring 
gushed  from  the  earth,  which  has  ever  since  flowed  in  a  copious  and 
abundant  stream  of  water.' — p.  483. 

Ambitious  churchmen  in  the  middle  ages  were  quite  as 
anxious  to  be  canonized  as  to  be  saved.  For  this  they  endured 
much  self-inflicted  mortification,  and  consented  to  play  many  a 
game  of  deception,  by  pretending  to  visions  and  to  the  working 
of  miracles.  At  their  death  they  had  friends  who  laboured 
to  realize  their  plans  by  getting  up  stories  about  miraculous 
streams  of  water — rays  of  light — choirs  of  angels,  etc.  These 
frauds  were  also  designed  often  to  enrich  churches  and  monas- 
teries, to  each  of  which  it  was  essential,  as  a  stock  in  trade,  that 
it  should  have  bones  of  a  miracle-working  saint,  or  of  a  martyr* 
The  religious  novelties  then  introduced  about  the  Virgin — the 
saints — the  sacraments — the  cross — images,  etc.,  all  created  a 
constant  demand  for  miracles  to  make  them  pass  with  the  mul- 
titude. The  demand  produced  the  supply  in  most  ample  abun- 
dance. Miracles  were  made  cheap.  They  were  produced  gra- 
tuitously. A  man  walked  on  the  sea  for  a  relic  which  he  had 
forgotten ;  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  vessel  to  wait 
for  him,  and  the  same  vessel  remained  immovable  on  the 
bounding  waves  till  he  returned ;  dead  bodies  floated  forty  miles 
against  the  current  of  a  stream  merely  that  they  might  join  other 
dead  bodies;  and  then  a  light  from  heaven  must  come  to  tell  their 
friends  where  they  lay,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  consecrated 
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ground.  The  reader  will  have  observed  how  many  of  these 
prodigies  were  evidently  designed  to  sanction  doctrines  that 
have  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose 
chains  fell  off  when  mass  was  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  this  volume 
were  designed  to  encourage  the  homage  paid  to  the  crucifix, 
which  in  those  ages  amounted  to  absolute  idolatry — an  idolatry 
which  is  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Boman  ritual.  When  St. 
Aldhelm  died,  his  funeral  was  conducted  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  At  every  seven  miles  of  the  road  crosses  were  erected, 
'  memorials  of  the  event,  which  were  long  celebrated,  by  the 
miraculous  cures  of  persons  affected  with  various  ailments.'  To 
this  text  of  his  history  Mr.  M'Cabe  adds  the  following  note  : — 

'  In  the  life  of  St.  Aldhelm,  many  miracles  are  recorded  of  him  by 
William  of  Malmesbury.  One  of  these  performed  in  his  life  time  we 
hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  mentioning.  When  a  storm  was  raging, 
Aldhelm  produced  a  perfect  calm,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross ! 
The  persons  whose  lives  he  thus  preserved  from  shipwreck  made  him  a 
present  of  a  book  which  he  had  been  desirous  of  purchasing  firom  them 
— that  book  was  the  Bible  !  Persons  of  strong  anti-catholic  prejudices, 
and  especially  those  who  have  been  educated  in  a  hatred  of  the  monks, 
ought  to  read  an  account  of  the  miracles  performed  at  the  shrine  of  this 
monk — this  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  monasteries  in  England. 
They  will  find  it  stated  by  one  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that  through  the 
intercession  of  St.  Aldheim,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  blind,  the 
dumb,  the  lame,  the  paralytic,  and  even  the  insane,  were  restored  to 
health.'— p.  525. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  more  marvellous  in  this  book  than 
the  fact,  that  any  sane  gentleman  should  submit  it  to  the  English 
public  at  the  present  day  as  a  true  history  of  England.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  advice  gravely  tendered  to  the  '  anticatholic' 
reader  in  the  last  quotation  ?  Does  Mr.  M^Cabe  really  think 
that  any  mind,  accustomed  to  examine  and  weigh  evidence,  can 
be  convinced  by  such  stories?  If  so,  he  will  thank  us  for 
aiding  in  their  conversion  by  the  extracts  we  have  given. 
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Art.  YI.  NumUmatic  Illustrations  of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the 
New  Testament,     By  J.  Y.  Akerman.     8vo.     London.     1846. 

'The  scripture  is  afield  or  vineyard^  which  finds  work  for  a 
variety  of  hands,  and  about  which  may  be  employed  a  great 
diversity  of  gifts  and  operations,  but  all  from  the  same  spirit 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord.'  So  said  Matthew  Henry, 
and  so  we  say.  Classical  authors,  old  coins,  and  inscriptions, 
will  throw  light  on  many  an  interesting  narrative;  and  the 
antiquary,  while  removing  a  doubt  which  the  change  of  manners 
and  customs  may  have  left  upon  a  passage,  sometimes  helps  us 
to  understand  the  moral  command  which  follows.  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples,  some  from  the  work  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  add  some  from  our  own  researches.  The  reader  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  help 
the  study  of  the  Bible. 

I.]  'What  man  is  there,'  says  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus, 
(Acta  xix.  35),  '  that  knoweth  not  how  the  city  of  the  Ephesians 
is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image 
which  fell  from  Jupiter  ?'  We  must  begin  by  correcting  the 
translation ;  the  difference  will  not  be  great,  but  still  important 
to  the  antiquary.  '  What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  that 
the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  temple-keeper  of  the  great  Diana, 
and  of  that  which  fell  from  heaven  ?' 

Here  the  coins  of  Ephesus  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  city 
took  that  most  curious  title  of  'Temple-keeper  to  Diana.' 
Other  cities  styled  themselves  *  Temple-keepers'  of  other  gods, 
as  one  European  sovereign  calls  himself '  His  most  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty '/  another,  '  His  most  Christian  Majestv ;'  and  a  third, 
'  Defender  of  the  Faith.' 

But  further,  the  more  ignorant  among  the  pngans  confounded 
in  their  notions  the  gods  and  their  statues ;  and  an  ancient 
author  tells  us,  that  at  Athens  there  were  three  Minervas ;  the 
Great  Minerva,  the  Minerva  of  Phidias,  and  the  Minerva  that 
fell  from  heaven.  The  last  was,  of  course,  so  called  from  its 
age ;  it  had  existed  time  out  of  mind ;  nobody  knew  when,  or 
by  whom  it  was  made ;  and  it  was  of  a  rude,  bad  style  of  art. 
Such,  also,  was  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  that  fell  from  heaven. 
The  coins  give  us  a  representation  of  this  grotesque,  but  time- 
honoured  figure.  It  is  supported  by  holding  a  staff  in  each 
•hand,  and  its  head  is  as  wide  as  its  shoulders.  There  is  a  statue 
of  it  in  Sir  John  Soane*s  museum.  The  Oreat  Diana  was  a 
larger  statue,  of  more  modern  and  better  workmanship.  Here, 
again,  the  coins  help  us ;  by  telling  us  that  the  city  of  Ephesw 
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was  'twice  tera  pie-keeper  of  Diana/  and  that  this  meant  in  two 
temples,  not  on  two  occasions,  is  proved  by  other  coins^  which 
after  the  building  of  two  temples  to  the  emperors,  style  the  city 
'  four  times  temple-keepers/  and  give  representations  of  the  four 
temples. 

2.]  In  Acts  xxvii.,  Paul,  when  a  prisoner,  was  delivered  to  a 
centurion  of  Augustuses  band.  Here  again  we  must  correct  the 
translation  :  it  was  to  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  band. 

There  were  three  legions  which  were  honoured  with  this  title 
of  Augustan — the  second,  the  third,  and  the  eighth ;  and  firom 
the  coins  of  Beryttus,  now  called  Beyrut,  we  see  that  the  eighth 
legion  was  quartered  there.  It  is  true  that,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  Strasburg,  it  seems  that  the  Eighth  Augustan  Legion 
was  there  quartered ;  but  this  does  not  contradict  the  former : 
though  legions  were  not  often  moved  from  Germany  to  Syria, 
it  was  not  unfrequent  to  find  half  a  legion  quartered  in  one 
country  and  half  in  another. 

3.]  In  the  sermon  on  the  mount  our  Lord  says,  'Whosoever 
shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.'  We  can 
all  of  us  easily  understand  the  other  part  of  this  command,  that 
when  struck  on  one  cheek  we  should  in  humility  offer  the  other ; 
because,  unfortunately,  we  know  what  striking  is.  But  many 
must  have  wondered  what  can  have  given  rise  to  the  command 
of  going  a  second  mile  with  the  violent  man  who  has  already 
compelled  you  to  go  one  mile.  Nobody  now,  and  in  this  country, 
is  ever  injured  by  such  treatment.  But  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions  that  the  couriers  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
government  had  the  privilege  of  travelling  through  the  provinces 
free  of  expense,  and  of  calling  upon  the  villagers  to  forward  their 
carriages  and  baggage  to  the  next  town.  Under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, this  became  a  cruel  grievance.  Every  Koman  of  high 
rank  claimed  the  same  privilege ;  the  horses  were  unyoked  from 
the  plough  to  be  harnessed  to  the  rich  man's  carriage.  It  was 
the  most  galling  injustice  which  the  provinces  suffered.  We 
have  an  inscription  of  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
mentioning  its  petition  for  a  redress  of  this  grievance;  and  a 
coin  of  Nervals  reign  records  its  abolition  in  Italy,  Our  Lord 
could  give  no  stronger  exhortation  to  patient  humility  than  by 
advising  his  Syrian  hearers,  instead  of  resenting  the  demand  for 
one  stagers  *  vehiculation,'  to  go  willingly  a  second  stage. 

4.]  When  Ptolemy  the  Third  returned  home  to  Egypt  from  a 
successful  Syrian  campaign,  and  brought  back  to  the  temples 
many  of  the  ornaments  which  had  been  carried  away  by  Cam- 
byses,  the  priests  in  gratitude  gave  him  the  title  of  Euergetes, 
the  benefactor.  The  same  title  was  also  borne  by  one  of  the 
worst,  of  his    successors,   who    was    also   more    appropriately 
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named  Kakergetes,  the  mischief-maker.  Egypt  at  this  time 
usually  set  the  fashion  to  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms;  and 
the  coins  of  Syria,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia, 
show  that  this  title  of  Benefactor  was  a  favourite  with  the  hateful 
tyrants  of  the  east  during  the  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  had  lost  its  first  meaning,  and  was  often  used  ironically* 
Such  was  its  meaning  when  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  *  The 
kings  of  the  Grentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  they  that  have  au* 
thority  over  them  are  called  Euergetes,  or  Benefactors.  But  ye 
are  not  so ;  but  let  the  greatest  among  you  be  as  the  younger, 
and  the  chief  as  he  that  serveth,^  Luke  xxii.  25. 

5.]  Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  translated  literally :  '  And  when  they  came 
to  Capernaum,  those  who  received  the  didr^chms  [or  money  for 
the  tribute]  came  to  Peter  and  said  :  Doth  your  Teacher  pay 
the  didrachms  V  And  further  on,  '  Cast  an  hook,  and  take  the 
first  fish  that  cometh  up  ;  and  on  opening  its  mouth,  thou  wilt 
find  a  stater,  [a  coin,  worth  two  didrachms]  take  that  and  give 
to  them  for  me  and  thee.'  These  Greek  coins  are  well  known 
to  all  collectors ;  and  the  stater  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Jewish 
shekel,  and  of  course  the  didrachm  to  half  a  shekel.  Hence 
the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  Romans,  in  levying  a 
poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  on  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  were  im- 
posing a  new  tribute,  or  seizing  the  well  known  temple  tax, 
which,  by  the  Levitical  law,  every  male  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  was  ordered  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  ser- 
vices. Commentators  have  been  divided  on  the  question,  though 
we  think  it  might  have  been  settled  by  remarking  that  at  this 
time  the  temple-services  were  maintained  by  a  voluntary  gift,  or 
corban,  in  the  place  of  the  old  tax.  And  that  the  two  taxes 
were  the  same,  is  proved  by  a  coin  which  commemorates  its  re- 
peal under  Nerva.  The  coin  proves  that  the  Roman  tribute, 
like  the  Levitical  tax,  was  payable  by  every  Jew,  wherever  he 
lived,  not  by  those  in  Judea  only,  and  ths^  it  was  thought  not 
only  an  injustice,  but  a  disgrace,  as  we  might  suppose  the  Jews 
would  feel  the  appropriation  of  their  sacred  temple  tax  to  the 
service  of  their  pagan  masters.  The  words  on  Nervals  coin  are, 
Judaicifiaci  calumnia  miblata. 

Two  or  three  of  these  remarks  we  would  recommend  to  Mr, 
Akerman,  as  suitable  additions  to  his  elegant  little  volume. 

Interesting  matter  of  this  kind  crowds  upon  the  student  of 
antiquities,  whatever  be  his  subject,  whether  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  ancient  geography,  or  Egyptian  history  and  hiero-i 
giyphics.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  forces  on  us  the  remark, 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  more  exact  and  literal  translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  Not  that  it  is  much  needed  when  we  are 
reading  for  the  higher  devotional  purposes;  but,  certainly,  on^ 
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of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  lost^  when  we  give  up  the  exact  expressions  relating  to 
manners  and  customs^  for  the  too  genersd  expressions  of  the 
authorized  version.  A  bungling  forger  might  have  told  us  that 
the  city  of  Ephesus  was  a  worshipper  of  Diana^  and  that  the 
Uomaus  levied  a  poll-tax  on  Judea ;  but  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  call  the  city  a  temple-keeper  to  two  divinities ;  or 
to  say,  that  the  Roman  poll-tax,  was  a  didrachm  or  half-stater ; 
or  that  the  Augustan  Legion  was  quartered  in  Syria,  against 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  historians. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Th»  General  Interests  of  French  Protestantism  *  By 
Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Paris.     8vo.     1843. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  and  Extension  of  French 
Protestantism.     Paris.     8vo.     1843—1847. 

3.  Report  of  the  Judgments  against  the  French  Baptists.    Paris.    8vo. 

1847. 

Modern  history  offers  nothing  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  French  protestants  during  the  three 
centuries  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789;  whether  that  struggle 
be  looked  at  in  reference  to  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  perse- 
cuted, or  to  the  enormous  damage  done  to  the  French  nation 
through  that  persecution ; — ^to  its  bad  influence  on  the  general 
policy  of  Europe,  or  to  the  great  success  which  at  last  crowned 
the  resistance  made  most  heroically,  during  so  long  a  period, 
against  oppression.  But  the  success  so  gained  is  not  complete. 
At  this  moment,  protestantism  in  France  is  subject  to  serious 
attacks  in  one  of  its  chief  attributes — the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  to  forms  of  worship,  long  termed  by  the  French 
constitution,  la  liberie  des  cultes.  Upon  various  grounds,  the 
French  authorities  habitually  infringe  this  right,  as  was  done 
in  a  late  judgment  at  Amiens  against  the  French  baptists, 
whose  church  it  will  suppress,  if  it  be  not  annulled  by  the 
supreme  court  appealed  to  in  Paris.  The  frequency  of 
such  cases,  and  the  analogy  which  their  chief  motive  bears 
to  that  official  jecUousy  of  freedom  in  religious  matters,  which 
is  clearly  traceable  throughout  the  whole  history  of  French 
protestantism,    gives    urgent    importance    to    that     history, 
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the  following  brief  sketch  of  which  is  here  introduced  by  a  nar- 
rative of  the  proceedings  against  the  baptists. 

This  church  is  not  new  in  France^  nor  does  it  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  churches  of  the  same  denomination  in  England 
and  America.  It  has  been  established,  at  least,  twenty  years,  in 
the  department  of  which  Amiens  is  the  chief  city ;  and  where 
its  members  are  numerous.  About  five  years  ago  M.  Victor 
Lepoids  came  to  this  department  to  preach.  The  prefet  having 
last  year  warned  the  district  officers  to  proceed  against  all  new 
comers  of  this  sect,  M.  Lepoids  was  interrupted  by  the  police ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  severest  measures  were 
taken  against  him  and  other  preachers.  M.  Besin,  an  old 
resident,  was  found  reading  the  bible  to  a  small,  quiet  congre- 
gation, and  was  immediately  carried  to  prison.  After  five  days' 
detention,  he  was  taken  away,  chained  with  a  body  of  felons,  to 
a  central  gaol,  from  which,  however,  he  was  released  by  the 
public  prosecutor.  A  month  afterwards,  M.  Lepoids  was  taken 
up,  and  confined  for  seven  days.  M.  Besin,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  gaol,  was  then  seized  again,  and  confined  also. 
These  seven  days  passed  without  any  examination, — a  thing 
against  express  law.  A  third  party,  M.  Foulon,  a  young  man 
preparing  himself  for  the  baptist  ministry,  was  also  taken  up 
about  the  same  time.  All  three  were  tried  at  Lnon,  in  January 
last.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  taken  holy  orders  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  law ;  when  it  is  notorious,  that  the  law  has  pre- 
scribed  no  form  in  such  cases  as  theirs.  Again  they  were  asked, 
whether  they  had  studied  theology  in  the  colleges  appointed  by 
the  government  for  them ;  when  it  is  equally  notorious,  that 
the  protestant  colleges  do  not  admit  them.  M.  Lepoids  de- 
fended himself  upon  the  charter  of  1830,  which  guarantees  to 
all  the  right  of  worship  in  the  way  they  prefer.  He  in- 
sisted, that  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  words  of  the 
charter  is,  the  right  to  be  a  religious  teacher  without  a  licence. 
He  did  not  ask  to  be  paid  for  his  services ;  he  demanded  the 
protection  due  to  all  by  the  law.  The  court,  nevertheless, 
condemned  the  three  parties  to  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  pounds  each 
for  having  '  assembled  people  to  teach  them  a  new  faith,  which 
they  called  that  of  the  protestant  baptists.^  A  second  judg- 
ment by  the  superior  court  at  Amiens,  has  confirmed  that  of 
Laon,  but  it  reduced  the  fine  to  two  pounds  against  each  defen- 
dant. A  fresh  appeal  is  pending  before  the  supreme  court,  in 
Paris ;  and,  although  the  French  law  prohibits  subscriptions  to 
pay  fines,  so  great  an  interest  is  felt  for  the  parties,  that  a  fund 
is  being  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  several  trials. 

The  importance  of  the  question  involved  in  these  trials  will 
be  readily  perceived.     It  really  is  a  question  whether  the  pre- 
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sent  modes  of  Christian  worship  in  France  shall  bind  the  whole 
country  now,  and  for  evermore;  and  whether  those  whose 
consciences  are  uneasy  at  the  existing  state  of  religion  in  any  of 
the  churches,  shall  be  refused  peaceful  change,  unless  when 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  The  crisis  has  been  foreseen ; 
and  M.  de  Grasparin  devotes  a  large  portion  of  bis  book  to  the 
topic. 

'  Liberty  of  conscience  is  won,  (says  he)  in  England,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  America — I  was  about  to  add,  in  France,  The  letter  of  the 
charter  of  1830  is  clear.  Every  one  (it  states)  has  an  equal  right  to 
profess  his  own  creed,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  for  his  mode 
of  worship.  Nevertheless,  this  right  is  perpetually  infringed  by  the 
local  authorities.  They  have  been  rebuked,  indeed,  by  the  minister, 
in  some  instances;  and  they  are  ready  to  admit  the  application  of  the 
charter  to  the  old  recognised  congregations.  The  supreme  court  of 
appeal  also  applies  tlie  several  principles  which  regulate  public  meet- 
ings and  associations,  only  to  sects  which  it  distinguishes  from  those 
recognised  congregations.  Other  courts  of  justice  do  not  admit  even 
this  distinction.  It  is  now  attempted  to  make  a  license  indispensable 
to  all  worship,  and  to  prevent  the  laity  even  reading  the  bible,  in  the 
service  of  any  religious  assembly,  without  such  license.  In  some 
quaiters,  the  police  peremptorily  prohibit  all  preaching  of  protest- 
ants  to  catholics. 

'  These  things  are  quite  recent  (says  M.  de  Gasparin)  and  the  spirit 
of  hostility  which  they  betray,  increases  in  asperity.  It  breaks  out 
in  strange  forms.  It  has  succeeded  in  removing  the  bust  of  Luther 
from  the  pedestal  of  a  slatue  to  Guttemberg,  at  Strasburg,  although 
Alsace  is  full  of  protestants,  to  whom  a  special  treaty  guarantees  their 
old  faith,  and  although  the  bible,  which  printing  made  popular,  is 
their  peculiar  pride.  This  act  is  only  equalled  by  the  conduct  of 
the  bigot  who  rules  Bavaria,  in  exposing  himself  to  the  scorn  of 
Germany,  by  excluding  the  same  bust  from  his  Valhalla.  It  is  this 
persecution  which  is  daily  reducing  the  provisions  made  by  law  for 
the  protestants.  Whilst  the  catholics  receive  36,000,000  of  francs 
yearly,  for  their  thirty-three  millions  of  souls,  or  Is  per  head, 
the  protestants,  who  are  -one  million  and  a  half  in  number, 
receive  only  1,260,000  francs,  or  about  6id  per  head.  The  catholics 
have  thirty-four  thousand  pastors,  or  one  to  every  thousand  souls ; 
the  protestants  only  seven  hundred,  or  one  to  two  thousand  souls.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  French  protestant  church  it  had  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  cures  of  souls ;  and  that  was  the  time 
when  France  did  not  comprise  Alsace  and  Franche  Comte  within  its 
territory.' 

This  is  the  solemn  statement  of  M.  de  Gasparin,  an  able  and 
zealous  advocate  of  French  protestantism ;  and  to  him  is  mainly 
due  the  foundation  of  a  new  'society,  for  its  protection  and 
extension.'    One  of  the  various  objects  of  that  society  is^  to 
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secure  the  execution  of  the  charter  in  favour  of  every  denomi- 
nation of  protestants;  whose  danger.it  has  pointed  out  with 
great  energy.  It  even  insists  that  a  settled  design  is  formed  to 
put  down  religious  liberty  as  giiaranteed  by  the  charter.  The 
case  mig^t  be  put  more  correctly  by  showings  that  as  the 
fact  is^  restriction  upon  protestantism  in  France  has  been 
imposed  from  political  jesdousies,  as  well  as  from  religious 
bigotry ;  and  thus  at  the  present  day,  the  hostile  proceedings 
pursued  against  particular  protestant  churches,  are  concurrent, 
as  those  of  times  past,  against  all  the  protestants,  with  great 
political  corruption.  The  history  of  French  protestantism, 
indeed,  affords  complete  means  of  solving  a  difficulty  which  is 
exceedingly  perplexing;  for  the  irresistible  evidence  of  that 
tiistory  fully  account^  for  the  very  ^ame  thing  being  done, 
although  with  a  l^s  degree  of  violence,  under  the  institutions 
^tablu|hed  by  the  revolution  of  1830^  which  happened  at  the 
wor^t  period  of  the  expelled  Bourbons.  '  ,,  ■ 
^  France  shared  largely  in  the  sentiments  which,  in^ the  fifteenth 
century,  prompted  ail  Europe  to  seek  a  reform  m  the  church; 
and  the  revival  of  learning  with  the  invention  of  printing,  did 
not  fail  to  produce  at  the  outset,  in  that  country,  the  same 
effects,  which  endangered  an  hierarchy  of  a  thousand,  years, 
vherever  these  effects  were  not  counteracted  by  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Romish  church,  as  in  Italy^  or  as  in 
Franc^  by  a  combination  of  them  with  certain  political  powers 
inconsistent  with  reform.  So  early  as  1485,  a  French  priest, 
^ean  Laillier,  had  preceded,  even  surpassed,  Luther  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  some  most  important  doctrines.  He  maintained  pub- 
licly, that  the  claim  of  superiority  by  the  pope,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Peter,  was  an  assumption  founded  on  error*;  that 
all  ministers  of  religion  have  equal  authority ;  and  that  papal 
indulgences  are  a  gross  abuse ;  and  papal  infallibility,  a  decep- 
tion. The  Sorbonne  condemned  these  doctrines,  but  did  not 
punish  the  preacher.  If  the  brutal  passions  of  Henry  viii. 
laid  the  foundation  for  narrowing  the  authority  of  Rome,  the 
ambition  of  two  French  kings  had,  before  him,  tended  seriously 
to  the  same  result.  The  independence  of  the  Gallican  church 
was  directly  proposed  by  Charles  viii.  and  Louis  xii.,  after 
their  Italian  campaigns.  At  this  period  the  States  of  France 
assembled  from  all  the  provinces  declared,  that  there  must  be  a 
general  ecclesiastical  reform ;  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
endure  the  abuse  of  the  prodigious  contributions  sent  every 
jrear  to  Rome.  In  four  years,  before  1599,  two  millions  of  francs 
in  gold  had  thus  been  lost  to  the  country.  • 

These  discontents  were  followed  in  1516  by  a  refined  act  of 
poliqr  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  in  ceding  the  nomination  of  all 
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ecclesiastical  benefices  to  the  kings  of  France  for  ever.  This 
interested  them  in  the  opposition  to  church  reform.  It  was 
immediately  after  this  event,  that  Luther  appeared  in  Germany ; 
and  although  his  doctrines  soon  found  great  favour  in  France, 
this  powerful  new  interest  disposed  the  king  to , resist  them. 
Other  circumstances  had  the  same  tendency.  Calvin  was  far 
more  austere  than  Luther,  and,  without  reserve,  denounced  the 
disorders  of  the  court,  which  irritated  the  king,  whilst  the 
followers  of  Calvin  proclaimed  free  principles  of  government, 
which  alarmed  him.  Hence  the  cruel  persecutions  which  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  notwithstanding  that 
under  special  circumstances  favour  was  occasionally  shown  to  the 
advocates  of  the  new  opinions,  as  in  the  instance  of  Erasmus, 
whom  he  invited  to  live  in  France.  Still  the  reformation  spread 
far  and  wide  into  the  remotest  provinces ;  and  it  was  no  small 
addition  to  its  strength,  that  as  in  Germany  and  England  Huss 
and  Wickliffe  were  not  forgotten,  so  throughout  the  south  of 
France,  the  old  opinions  of  the  Albigenses  had  left  religious,  as 
well  as  civil  traditions,  which  resisted  conquest  and  the  inqui- 
sition. The  mountainous  character  of  some  regions,  and  the 
recollections  of  the  free  municipalities  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years'  existence,  had  formed  a  race  singularly  calculated  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  civil  and  religious  strife,  which  was  to  last 
for  two  hundred  years  to  come.  From  1555  to  1562,  only  about 
thirty-five  years  after  Luther's  appearance,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred churches  were  formed  in  France.  They  were  all  distinct 
from  each  other,  each  separately  governed  by  its  minister  and  a 
consistory.  Their  doctrines  were  espoused  by  many  of  the 
highest  nobility,  as  well  as  by  great  numbers  of  the  people.  At 
this  period,  however,  as  at  the  first,  jealousy  of  the  fi^e  political 
character  of  the  reformers  was  associated  with  the  dislike  ex- 
hibited by  their  opponents  to  their  religious  opinions.  '  Illegal 
meetings,  held  on  pretence  of  this  reform,  must  be  suppressed,' 
says  an  edict  of  Francis  the  Second,  in  1559  ;  '  for  at  these  meet- 
ings many  mischievous  and  infamous  charges  are  made  against 
our  person,  to  excite  the  people  to  sedition,  therefore  all  such 
illegal  meetings,  whether  on  account  of  religion,  or  any  other  pur» 
poses  whatever,  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death.' 

The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with  all  their  cruel- 
ties, were  unable  to  crush  protestantism.  Only  five  years  after 
the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  perpetrated  by  Charles 
IX.,  his  successor,  Henry  iii.,  granted  to  the  protestants  the 
exercise  of  their  faith  as  freely  as  was  settled  for  them  by  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  under  Henry  iv.  They  must  then  have 
been  far  more  than  a  million  in  number ;  and  judicious  men 
have  thought,  that  if  Henry  iv.  had  been  as  firm  and  as  con- 
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sistent  as  he  was  able  and  brave — ^if  he  had  not  purchased  the 
fickle  friendship  of  the  pope  by  reconciliation  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  France  would  in  his  reign  have  exhibited  a  very  difierent 
character.  The  catholics  would  have  yielded  obedience  to  the 
kindly  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  have  ceased  to  persecute. 
The  protestants,  an  undoubted  minority,  and  daily  more  en- 
lightened,  would  not  have  abused  their  influence  over  the  king. 
The  result  must  have  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  govemmcDt,  as  the  free  spirit  of  the  protest- 
ants  would  have  moderated  the  old  tendencies  of  the  court, 
and  what  the  court  lost  by  restrictions  in  its  power,  would 
have  had  a  compensation  in  the  increased  energies  of  the 
nation.  By  curbing  bigotry,  Henry  iv.  would  have  been  able, 
in  this  happier  condition  of  France,  to  have  boldly  opened  a 
refuge  to  the  millions  of  oppressed  Jews  and  Mooi*s  of  Spain, 
who  earnestly  sought  from  him  a  home  and  protection  in  the 
wilds  of  Guyenne.  The  civil  wars  of  the  next  reign  could 
not  then  have  taken  place;  and  Louis  xiv.  would  probably 
have  avoided  the  disgrace  which  brought  him  to  a  dis- 
honoured tomb.  Finally,  his  successors,  sheltered  by  timely 
reforms,  would  not  have  been  overwhelmed  in  revolution  after 
revolution  to  the  ruin  of  their  dynasty. 

But  Henry  iv.,  the  great  king  of  his  time— the  son  of  a  pro- 
testant  queen — was  far  more  ambitious  of  power  than  sincere  in 
his  religious  principles.  From  mere  worldly  considerations  he 
sacrificed  the  afiections  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  cradled, 
in  order  to  obtain  authority  over  men  he  could  not  conciliate 
by  abjuration.  He  expiated  a  great  error  by  a  violent  death ; 
and  the  golden  opportunity  at  his  command  was  lost,  because 
the  interests  of  protestantism  were  with  him  made  subordinate 
to  a  political  intrigue. 

How  correctly  the  probable  results  of  a  different  policy  from 
that  pursued  by  Henry  iV.  are  here  conjectured,  is  plain  from 
what  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv. 

The  number  of  French  protestants,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  iv.,  may  be  stated  at  one  million.*  Their 
interests  were  represented  at  the  court  by  two  commis- 
sioners, elected  for  three  years,  in  a  general  assembly  formed 
of  deputies   from  all  the  provinces  in  France.      The  gene- 

*  In  February,  1614,  subscriptions  were  collected  in  France  to  heln  the 
Genevese  against  the  Duke  oi  Savoy.  *  If  every  congregation,*  saia  Dd 
Plessis-Mornay  on  this  occasion, '  toill  but  give  20  crowns,  that  will  he  10,000.' 
This,  on  an  average  of  2,000  souls  to  a  congregation,  and  only  500  congre- 
gations in  France,  would  be  a  million  of  Protestants  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  estimate  is  low.  This  curious  passage  quoted  is  from  Bazin's 
*  Louis  XIII,'  t.  i.  p.  140. 
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ral  assembly  named  six,  of  whom  the  sovereign  chose  two  for 
the  service.  They  came  furaished  with  papers  declaring  the 
grievances  and  wants  of  their  constituents.  They  had  regular 
audiences  with  the  king  and  his  ministers;  five  hundred 
churches,  divided  into  fifteen  provincejs,  used  to  elect  thirty  gen- 
tlemen,  twenty  pastors,  sixteen  citizens^  called  ancients^  and 
four  deputies,  for  Rochelle.  The  great  nien  of  the  Protestant 
Society,  such  as  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  the^  .Due  .de  Rohan,  Du 
Plessis  Mornay,  and  Sully,  used  to  be  invited  to  the  meetings 
of  this  elected  assembly  to  give  advice. 

This  form  of  association,  without;  a  .strong,  popular  gpvernr 
ment  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  claiin^.  of  the  protestanta,  and  to 
keep  their  intriguers  in  check,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  civil  war. 
It  was  really  a  republic  within  the  tealm,  head.ed  by  a  powerful 
oligarchy.  The  result  was  a  Protestant  war  of  twenty  years, 
which  Richelieu  put  an  end  to  by  the  greatest  exertions.  His 
system  of  combined  bribes,  force,  and  conciliation,  ex^tingui^hed 
the  hostile  spirit  oC  the  protestant  party,  along  with,  the  last 
sparks  of  freedom  in  the  ^hole  Ifrench  people.  The  fitruggle 
against  despotism,  which  was  carried  on  by  a  portion  of  th^ 
discontented  nobility,  the  Fronde,  was  not  shared  by  the  pro- 
testants,  and  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  their  friend.  Their  traq- 
quillity  relieved  his  administration  from  extreme  embarrass- 
ment. 

In  both  these  periods,  politics  were  mingled  largely  with  reli^ 
gious  considerations,  in  determining  the  one  minister  to  attempt 
to  crush  the  protestants,  and  the  other  to  spare  them.  In  both 
periods  there  existed  still  a  bigoted  party  anxious  to  destroy 
them  as  the  only  means  of  uprooting  heresy ;  but  that  party 
obtained  little  influence  over  the  two  able  cardinals,  although 
later,  Louis  xiv.,  permitted  it  to  revive  in  its  worst  spirit; 
and  to  lead  him  into  the  commission  of  acts  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  cruelty,  or  foUy,  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth's  design  to  establish  a  despotism 
excited  him  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  protestants;  not- 
withstanding that  they  had  proved  themselves  loyal  to  the 
crown,  and  cordial  to  their  fellow-subjects;  both  excellent  titles 
to  consideration.  Their  kindly  feelings,  however,  towards  those 
fellow-subjects  were  really  no  recommendation  at  all  to  the 
king.  The  catholics  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  States  General, 
and  the  habit  of  electing  delegates  on  all  important  questions, 
which  was  familiar  to  the  protestants,  would,  if  allowed,  be  of 
dangerous  example.  They  were  intimately  connected  with  their 
fellow  protestants  all  over  Europe,  who  everywhere  steadily  vin- 
dicated constitutional  government.     In  England  they  had  gone 
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farther.  They  had  put  a  king  to  death ;  and  whilst  Louis  was 
enforcing  uniformity  of  faith  in  France,  they  were  struggling 
against  Charles  the  Second's  measures  to  the  same  extent.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known,  too,  that  a  treaty  existed  between 
France  and  England  at  this  time,  by  which  Louis,  Charles,  and 
James,  were  bound,  at  any  cost,  to  suppress  dissent  in  both 
countries. 

Up  to  this  time  the  French  protestants  had  steadily  increased 
in  number ;  and  their  population,  shortly  before  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  is  stated  in  contemporary  books 
at  two  millions.  They  had  abandoned  all  schemes  of  sec- 
tarian aggrandisement,  and  ceased  to  give  the  government  dis- 
quiet. Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  a  return  to  bigotry, 
which  prompted  Louis  xiv.  and  Louis  xv.  to  authorise  a  suc- 
cession of  violent  persecutions  from  1666  to  1744,  France  lost 
at  least  six  hundred  thousand  protestants,  by  seven  distinct  emi- 
grations ;  and  many  of  these  emigrants  were  great  capitalists,  emi- 
nent merchants  and  manufacturers,  learned  persons,  excellent 
seamen  and  soldiers,  and  commanders  of  rank  and  eminence. 
The  bitter  unscrupulous  character  of  these  persecutions  may  be 
inferred  from  this  single  fact,  that  it  was  under  their  influence, 
and  at  a  later  period  of  their  occurrence,  that  the  awful  cases  of 
Calos,  and  his  fellow  victims  of  Toulouse,  were  such  as  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  world  against  the  system  and  its 
abettors.  Every  form  of  cruelty  had  been  exhausted  to  aggra- 
vate the  suflPerings  of  the  protestants  during  nearly  a  hundred 
years ;  and  they  became  in  this  period  the  victims  of  new  poli- 
tical intrigues,  not  unlike  many  which  to  this  day  disgrace  the 
best  governments. 

The  administrative  power,  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  sub- 
stituted for  old  feudal  influences,  was  become  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt in  the  hands  of  his  successor.  Colbert  reduced  this  admi- 
nistrative power  into  order,  but  could  not  render  it  honest; 
his  proiestant  functionaries  were  the  purest  he  could  find  in 
France,  and  he  exhausted  his  own  influence  to  prevent  the  per- 
secutions, which  were  not  only  unjust,  but  also  deprived  the 
crown  of  its  best  servants. 

Every  species  of  fraud  and  violence  was  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  support  the  monstrous  plan  of  the  next  hundred  years,  for 
establishing  uniformity  of  religion  throughout  France.  The 
leaders  of  the  protestants  were  seduced,  or  terrified,  to  feign 
conversion.  The  masses  were  bought  or  massacred.  The 
places  of  worship  were  destroyed  by  hundreds.  The  ministers 
of  religion  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  The  professions, 
and  many  trades,  were  closed  to  their  flocks. 

VOL.    XXII.  Q 
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To  effect  these  things^  immense  sums  of  money  were  ImAei, 
and  a  series  of  deceptions^  which  have  no  parallel,  except  in  our 
own  Irish  administrations  of  past  times,  and  in  those  of  some 
of  onr  colonies  to  the  present  hour,  were  pursued,  in  order  to 
lead  the  government  to  persevere  in  a  scheme,  the  inutility  of 
which  must  have  caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  if  the  truth  had 
been  fairly  told.  The  frequent  misgivings  of  Louis  xiv.  and 
of  his  successor,  and  their  alarm  at  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  their  policy,  betrayed  its  iniquitous  character.  More 
than  once  designs  were  formed  to  abandon  it  for  mild  mea* 
sures;  and  at  last,  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  two  of  the 
ministers  of  Louis  xvi.  had  successfully  urged  upon  their  un- 
fortunate king  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  law  presumed  the  extinction  of  protestantism. 
The  body  prospered  in  defiance  of  every  oppression,  and  when 
that  revolution  procured  for  the  protestants  an  equality  of 
religious  rights,  which  their  sovereign  had  ab'eady  meditated 
for  them  as  an  ordinary  measure  of  his  government,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  produce  candidates  for  every  grade  of  political 
employment.  Their  conduct  under  frightful  oppression  is  often 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Irish  catholics  in  the  like  case. 
The  superiority  of  their  personal  character,  it  is  said,  has  made 
up  for  the  inferiority  of  their  position ;  and  a  conoluaioii  has 
been  drawn  from  the  double  example  to  the  advantage  of  pro- 
testaut  institutions. 

'  When  refused  admission  into  public  offices  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, they  became  fartnera,  and  merchants,  and  manufacturers. 
Thev  are  more  intelligent,  and,  for  their  numbers,  richer  than  their 
fellow  catholics.  In  a  calamitous  state  resembling  theirs,  two  mil- 
lions of  Roman  catholics  would  have  sunk  into  the  deepest  degree  of 
helplessness  and  want,  as  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Ireland.' 

Such  is  the  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  the  remarkable 
history  of  French  protestantism  by  one  of  its  ablest  members  of 
our  day.  Its  general  truth  well  deserves  a  candid  appKcatiom 
by  the  thinking  men  of  all  creeds  ;  with  the  exception  of  one 
topic  of  vast  importance,  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  which  was 
allowed  to  the  French  protestants,  when  refused  to  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  the  effects  of  which  great  distinction,  seem  never 
to  have  been  examined  with  care.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
persecutions  justifies  the  contrast  ctf  their  different  conse- 
quences. But  a  more  consolatory  result  from  the  inquiry  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  two  creeds,  how- 
ever distinct,  to  prevent  the  kindly  communication  of  those  who 
sincerely  profess  them,  in  every  station  of  public  and  private 
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life;  and  thus^  if  false  political  motives  and  designs  do  not 
destroy  their  harmony,  there  is  enough  in  their  common  Chris- 
tianity to  unite  them  by  the  bond  of  charity. 

The  revolution  of  1830  opened  with  a  oon6rmation  of  the 
principles  of  equality,  gained  for  all  religious  worship,  by  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Since  1830,  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  has  gradually  abandoned  that  principle;  and,  at 
present,  the  worst  abuses  of  the  worst  times,  short  of  personal 
violence,  against  the  persons  and  property  of  protestants,  are 
become  common.  This  occurs  at  a  time  when  protestantism  is 
fast  extending  its  influence ;  when,  in  some  quarters,  it  is  re- 
viving old  connexions ;  and  preparing  the  way  for  new  conver- 
sions in  others.  In  remote  villages,  where,  for  a  hundred  years, 
sheltered  by  their  forests,  laymen  have  preserved  the  reformed 
service  in  their  families,  regular  pastors  now  find  zealous  con- 
gregations. In  great  towns,  the  very  head  quarters  of  moderii 
catholicity,  the  memory  of  old  persecutions,  which  effectually  did 
the  work  of  ruin,  now  encourages  the  restoration  of  the  protes- 
tant  faith  there  associated  with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  science^ 
and  the  best  successes  of  industry. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  former  case  has  just  occurred 
in  Normandy^  From  that  province  alone,  twenty-six  thousand 
protestant  families  emigrated  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  thousands  more  yielded  a  reluctant  submission  to 
the  Romish  church.  This  explains  the  readiness  with  which 
protestant  preachers  are  now  heard  there.  In  many  cases, 
tradition  has  preserved  distinct  recollections  of  the  old  reformed 
worship,  as  at  Chefresne,  where  a  little  flock,  originally  un- 
noticed in  the  day  of  general  trouble,  continued,  from  father  to 
son,  for  several  generations,  to  attend  the  services  of  the  elder 
men,  with  no  other  pastoral  guidance,  except  when  a  minister 
occasionally  came  from  Caen  to  bless  the  married,  and  baptize 
the  young.  It  is  only  since  1830,  that  these  poor  people  have 
bad  a  stated  minister.  * 

The  fine  old  city  of  Blois  offers  an  instance  of  the  latter 
class,  too  interesting  to  be  described  in  the  short  space  now 
at  our  disposal,  f 

It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  French  government,  that, 
instead  of  making  a  stand  against  the  remains  of  bigotry  in 
France,  it  shows  itself  eager  to  thwart  the  natural  progress  of 
religious  reform.  Its  motive  for  thus  persecuting  the  baptists, 
and  other  independent  sects,  is  plain.  It  fears  the  civil  liberty 
to  which  these  persecuted  advocates  of  religious  freedom  are 

*  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Soci^t^  Evangelique  of  France.    Paris,  8vo. 
p.  33.    1847. 
t  lb.  p.  25. 
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probably  devoted  friends.  Its  jealousy  of  the  spirit  which  may 
strengthen  its  own  enemies^  overcomes  its  sense  of  justice^  and 
its  respect  for  a  cause  which  should  be  essentially  its  own.  It 
countenances  by  its  conduct  a  charge  unquestionably  well 
founded,  in  regard  to  all  former  French  governments,  and  urged 
with  great  appearance  of  reason  in  the  present  case — namely, 
that  religious  persecutions  in  France  owe  their  virulence  far 
more  to  political  intrigues,  than  to  sincere  religious  convictions 
of  any  kind. 


Art.  Vin. — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  Expositotj  and 
Practical ;  with  Critical  Notes.  "By  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonarr 
London  :  Nisbet  and  Co.     12ino.     pp.  48&. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus,  so  named  first  by  the  Gb*eek  translators, 
because  it  contains  those  laws  of  the  Jewish  religion  which  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  or  the  priests  out  of  it,  were  to  see  executed,  is 
deeply  interesting  on  this  very  account,  that  it  contains  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  Diving  institution,  in  all  their  fulness. 
Some  of  the  laws,  indeed,  had  been  previously  given ;  but  here 
we  have  the  entire  code,  as  it  was  received  by  Moses  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  and  recorded  for  the  government  of  Israel. 
This  book  is,  therefore,  the  text  book  upon  which  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is,  in  a  great  measure,  founded.  Here  is  ^  the 
shadow,'  the  adumbration  '  of  the  good  things  to  come,'  and 
upon  the  principle  that  a  designed  type  or  figure  is,  by  ne- 
cessity of  its  nature,  also  a  prophecy,  every  Christian  must 
read,  with  deep  interest,  the  words  of  infinite  wisdom,  which 
drew  so  remarkable  a  description,  so  instructive  a  picture,  and 
long  beforehand  (1490  years)  of  that  one  sacrifice  which  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  book  itself  presents  comparatively  few  difiSculties  re- 
quiring critical  solution ;  perhaps  no  book  of  scripture  so  few. 
Yet  no  one  in  the  Old  Testament  has  engaged  more,  or  more 
learned,  commentators  in  its  elucidation,  from  the  Talmudists 
down  to  Mr.  Bonar.  This  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  uni- 
versal impression  that  these  laws  were  promulgated  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  ceremonial  observances  they  enjoin,  than  for  the 
important  truths  they  teach,  and  the  momentous  reference  they 
contain  to  that  event  which  occupied  the  Divine  counsels,  and 
was  completed  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
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The  Commentary  before  us  embodies  a  large  portion  of  the 
more  important  explanations  offered  bj  the  earliest  writers. 
The  great  diflBculty,  and  therefore  the  great  excellence,  in 
attempting  to  explain  these  ceremonial  laws,  is  to  avoid  the  two 
extremes  of  finding  nothing  in  them  beyond  mere  unmeaning 
ceremony,  which  no  evangelical  commentator  can  be  guilty  of, 
and  finding  too  much  in  them,  by  the  exercise  of  mere  fancy. 
The  rule  which  seems  to  be  suggested  by  sober  criticism,  and 
enlightened  piety,  is  to  follow,  as  far  as  traceable,  the  footsteps  of 
inspired  explanation  and  allusion,  and  not  to  affix  a  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  sense  upon  ceremonies  or  circumstances  that  are  mys- 
terious to  us;  and,  especially,  not  to  assume  that  every  minor 
point  must  have  a  spiritual  meaning  which  we  are  to  tax  our 
ingenuity  to  discover :  but  to  treat  these  laws  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  judicious  commentator  would  treat  the  parables  of  our 
Lord.  Every  portion  need  not  be  supposed  to  convey  a  distinct 
meaning,  but  one  general  or  principal  lesson,  with  occasionally 
some  subordinate  ones.  This  is  the  best  clue  to  their  sense, 
and  the  best  safeguard  against  trifling,  unfounded,  and  weaken- 
ing comments,  which  only  prove  the  ingenuity  of  the  commen- 
tator, and  lessen  the  eff'ect  of  the  great  truth  enforced  bv  the 
Divine  Teacher. 

Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Faulinus,  has  carried  the  notion  of  a 
spiritual  meaning  to  the  wildest  extreme,  and,  under  his  sanc- 
tion, many  commentators  have  sedulously  set  themselves  to  dis- 
cover it.  The  father^s  words  are,  ^  in  hoc  libro  sinffula  pene  syU 
laba  celesiia  spirat  sacramenta,'  '  Almost  every  syllable  in  this 
book  breathes  a  celestial  mystery,'  Mr.  Bonar  does  not  profess 
to  go  quite  so  far,  but  at  any  rate  his  ingenuity  savours  of  the 
microscopic,  and  very  frequently  appears  to  us  to  transcend  the 
example  of  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  not 
difficult,  with  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  to  find  out  or 
invent  endless  analogies  between  its  facts  and  doctrines,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews ;  but  to  be  sure  that  these  analogies 
were  designed,  and  never  to  force  our  own  conjectures  on  the 
Divinely  instituted  rites,  without  evidence  that  such  was  their 
author's  intention,  is  quite  another  matter.  The  following 
citation  will  sufficiently  explain  Mr.  Bouar's  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  book  he  has  undertaken  to  explain. 

•  The  rites  here  detailed  were  typical ;  and  every  type  was  designed 
and  intended  by  God  to  bear  resemblance  to  some  spiritual  truth.  The 
likeness  between  type  and  anti-type  is  never  accidental.  The  very  excel- 
lency of  their  rites  consists  in  their  being  chosen  by  God  for  the  end 
of  shewing  forth  •  good  things  to  come/  (Heb.  x.  L)  As  it  is  not  a 
mere  accidental  resemblance  to  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  that  obtains 
in  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  supper,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
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likeness  that  made  the  symhols  suitable  to  be  selected  for  that  end,  m) 
it  is  in  the  case  of  every  Levitical  t)  pe.  Mach  of  our  satisfaction  and 
edification  in  tracing  the  correspondence  between  type  and  anti-type  will 
depend  on  the  firmness  with  which  we  hold  this  principle. 

'  If  it  be  asked  why  a  typical  mode  of  showing  forth  trath  was  adopted 
to  sach  an  extent  in  those  early  days,  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a  pre- 
cise answer.  It  is  plain,  such  a  method  of  instruction  may  answer  many 
purposes.  It  may  not  merely  meet  the  end  of  amplifying  the  truth,  it 
may  also  open  the  mind  to  comprehend  more,  while  it  deqiens  present 
impressions  of  things  known.  The  existence  of  a  type  does  not  always 
argue  that  the  thing  typified  is  obscurely  seen,  or  imperfectly  known. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  type  in  the  garden  of  Eden — the  tree  of 
life — while  life,  in  all  its  meaning,  was  fuQy  comprehended  by  Adam. 
In  all  probability  there  will  be  t3rpical  objects  in  the  millennial  age ;  for 
there  is  to  be  a  river  which  shall  flow  firom  Jerusalem  to  water  the  valley 
of  Shittim,  (Joel  iii.  18),  the  same  of  which  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  1),  and 
Zechariah  (xiv.  SJ  speaks.  This  river  is  said  to  be  for  the  healmg  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  while  on  its  banks  g^w  majestic  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  No  doubt  a  spiritual  significance  hes  hid 
in  their  visible  sig^s  ;  the  visible  symbol  seems  to  be  a  broad  seal  and 
sign  of  the  pecuhar  truth  manifested  in  these  days,  viz..  the  over- flow- 
ing stream  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (who  shall  be  poured  out  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  House  of  David  first),  winding  its  course  over  the  earth  to  convey 
saving  health  to  aU  nations.  Certain  it  is,  that  types  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  anti-type  is  dimly  known.  The  Lord  may  use  them  as 
he  does  gospel  ordinances  at  present,  to  convey  light  to  us,  and  leave 
more  indelible  impressions.  A  German  writer,  (Kaber),  has  said» 
*  Types  were  institutions  intended  to  deepen,  expand,  and  ennoble  the 
circle  of  thoughts  and  desires,  and  thus  heighten  the  moral  and  spiritual 
wants,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  and  susceptibility  of  the  chosen  people.* 
And  not  less  truly  is  this  point  touched  upon  by  the  reformer,  Tindal,  in 
his  '  Prologue  into  the  Third  Book  of  Moses.'  *  Though  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  can  be  no  ground  or  foundation  to  build  upon — ^that  is, 
though  we  can  prove  nothing  with  them — yet,  when  we  have  once  found 
Christ  and  his  mysteries,  then  we  may  borrow  figures,  that  is  to  say, 
allegories,  similitudes,  and  examples,  to  open  Christ  and  the  secrets  a/ 
God  hid  in  Christ,  even  unto  the  quick  ;  and  can  declare  them  more  lively 
and  sensibly  with  them  than  all  the  words  of  the  world.  For  similitudes 
have  more  virtue  and  power  with  them  than  bare  words,  and  lead  a  man's 
understanding  further  into  the  pith  and  marrow,  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing of  the  thing  than  can  be  imagined.' 

'  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  down  the  principles  upon  which  we 
are  to  interpret  Leviticus.  The  specimens  there  given  of  t3rpes  apphed, 
furnish  a  model  for  our  guidance  in  other  cases.  And  the  writer's  man- 
ner of  address  in  that  epistle  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  no  new  thing 
for  an  Israelite  thus  to  understand  the  ritual  of  Moses.  No  doubt  old 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  25),  frequented  the  temple  daily,  in  order  to  read  in  its 
rites  the  future  development  of  a  suffering  Saviour,  as  well  as  to  pray 
and  worship.  Anna,  Uie  prophetess,  did  the  same  ;  for  all  of  them  knew 
that  they  proj  .  of  the  grace  that  was  to  come  to  us,  and*  therefore. 
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ioqcdred  and  searched  diligently,  (1  Pet.  i.  10.)  Had  Aaron,  or  some 
other  holy  priest  of  his  line,  heen  '  carried  away  in  the  Spirit,'  and  shewn 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  these  types  prefigured,  how  joyful  ever 
after  would  have  heen  his  daily  service  in  the  sanctuary.  When  shewn 
the  great  anti-type,  and  that  each  one  of  them  pictured  something  in  the 
person  or  work  of  the  Redeemer,  then,  ever  after,  to  handle  the  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary  would  he  rich  food  to  his  soul.  It  would  be  '  feeding 
beside  the  still  waters  and  in  green  pastures.'  For  the  bondage  of  these 
elements  did  not  consist  in  sprinkling  the  blood,  washing  in  the  laver, 
waving  the  wave  shoulder,  or  the  like ;  but  in  doing  aU  this  without 
perceiving  the  truth  thereby  exhibited.  Probably,  to  a  true  Israelite, 
taught  of  God,  there  would  be  no  more  bondage  in  handling  these 
material  elements,  than  there  is  at  this  day  to  a  true  believer  in  handling 
the  symbolic  bread  and  wine  through  which  he  '  discovers  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.' ' 

If  Mr.  Bonar  has  somewhat  exceeded  his  example  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  stretched  the  apostle's  principles 
into  refinements  of  allegory,  yet  his  views  are  always  evangelical 
and  pious,  and  to  most  of  his  readers  will  prove  instructive  and 
edifying. 


Art.  IX. — Daniel  0*Cofmell :  Reminiscencea  of  his  Jji/e  and  Times,  By  a 
Munster  Farmer.  Portrait  by  T.  Carrick.  London :  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Co. 

Daniel  O'Connell  died  at  Genoa  on  Saturday  the  15th  of 
May.  He  had  lived  several  years  beyond  the  allotted  three- 
score and  ten  of  human  life.  When  the  Irish  people  will  be 
recounting  to  their  children  the  dire  calamities  of  the  year  of 
famine,  they  will  not  omit,  what  they  will  deem  the  crown  of 
them  aJl,  the  death  of  the  Liberator. 

The  greatest  Scotchman  and  the  greatest  Irishman  of  their 
day  died  within  about  a  fortnight  of  each  other — the  man  who 
had  been  most  prominent  as  a  protestant,  and  the  man  who 
had  been  most  conspicuous  as  a  catholic.  Scotch  and  protest- 
ant  writers  have  drawn  parallels  between  O^Connell  and  ChaU 
mers,  of  course  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  Scotchman 
and  the  protestant.  The  Irish  and  catholic  writers  never 
dream  of  making  the  comparison.  They  are  more  ignorant  of 
Chalmers  than  the  Scotch  are  of  O^Connell.  Those  of  the 
who  are  somewhat  intelligent,  scout  a  comparison  between  ^tl 
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hero  of  Christendom/   and   '  a   distinguished  Scotch   divine.' 
Each  has  his  circle  of  bigotted  admirers.     Admiration  of  the 
one  almost  implies  scorn  of  the  other.     Of  course  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  about  both  these  great  person- 
ages.    In  England  and  Scotland  the  depreciation  is  of  O^Con- 
nell,  and  in  catholic  Europe  of  Chalmers.     The  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  made  many  Scotch  people  ill  in 
London.      The  news    of   the   death  of   Mr.   O'Connell  was 
expected,  and  in  Ireland   it  fell  on   ears  made  apathetic  by 
famine.     In  Dublin  successive  groups  of  serious  faces  came  to 
Conciliation  Hall  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the  sad  rumour  on  the 
day  the  news  arrived.     The  news  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Chal- 
mers aflfected  profoundly  the  Scotch  and  evangelical  circles  in 
London,  but  beyond   these  it  was  necessary  to  explain  who 
he  was  and  what  he  had  done.     The  death  of  0*Connell  was 
news  to  which  the  whole  heart  of  the   metropolis  throbbed. 
Everybody  knew  somewhat  of  him.     Penny  memoirs  filled  the 
windows  of  the  humblest  news-shops,  and  penny  portraits  of 
O'Connell  were  thrust  upon  the  passers-by  in  the  crowds  of  the 
Strand  along  with  those  of  Jenny  Lind.     The  funeral  of  Chal- 
mers, in  Edinburgh,  was,  from  its  magnitude,  a  national  one. 
The  funeral  honours  of  O'Connell  have  been  European. 

We  are  not  about  to  estimate  either  of  these  men,  or  weigh 
their  respective  characters.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  such  a  task.  We  enjoyed  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
friendly  acquaintance  of  both  of  them.  We  had  many  conver- 
sations with  them  of  the  most  intimate  kind.  Both  poured 
into  our  ears  bitter  complaints  of  the  injustice  they  had  sus- 
tained from  the  hands  of  the  English  press.  We  know  well 
that  the  readers  of  this  journal  did  full  justice  to  the  character 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  protestant  as  we  are,  we  beg  permission 
to  doubt,  whether  British  protestantism  has  looked  with  clear 
and  unjaundiced  eyes  at  the  character  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
Irishman  and  the  Romanist. 

The  British  press,  we  submit,  is  playing  the  game  of  young 
Ireland — the  Irish  physical  force  party.  The  disparaging  mis- 
interpretations of  the  character  of  Mr.  O'Connell  are  injurious, 
and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  protest- 
ant truth.  The  man  who  underestimates  his  enemy,  is  never 
the  man  to  beat  him.  When  the  struggle  began  between  the 
parliament  and  Charles  the  First,  the  parliament  were  defeated 
in  almost  every  engagement.  Oliver  Cromwell  pointed  out 
the  cause.  The  parliament  undervalued  their  foes,  and  em- 
ployed an  army  of  common  men  to  fi©^.^  ^n  army  of  gentlemen. 
Cromwell  beat  the  gentlemen  by  training  men  of  piety  to  fight 
them,  and  was  victorious  over  gexit^^^^^eas  by  the  might  of 
godliness. 
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The  great  secret  of  successful  warfare,  especially  in  the  battles 
of  opinion^  is  the  moral  superiority.  Whoever  wins,  must  do 
so  by  being  more  in  the  right  than  his  opponents.  O'Connell 
has  been  victorious  over  Irish  protestantism  and  British  aris- 
tocracy, all  his  life.  In  regard  to  the  things  he  sought,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  his  career,  he  had  the  strength  of  justice 
and  right  on  his  side.  The  wickedness  of  political  protestant- 
ism in  Ireland,  has  been  the  weakness  of  protestantism  and 
the  strength  of  Catholicism  in  the  world.  Protestants  make 
much — as  we  have  a  right  to  do^of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  and  the  Spanish  inquisition ;  but  the  catholics  have 
abundant  matter  for  retort  in  the  conduct  of  protestants  in 
Ireland.  "When  O'Connell  was  born,  a  catholic  father  might  be 
deprived  of  his  estate,  and  made  the  tenant  for  life  on  two- 
thirds  of  it,  if  any  of  his  boys  chose  to  call  himself  a  protestant 
at  the  mature  age  of  fourteen.  Any  protestant  could  take  the 
horse  from  under  any  catholic  by  swearing  that  it  was  worth 
more  than  five  pounds.  A  catholic,  thrice  convicted  of  keeping 
a  priest  in  his  family  to  educate  his  children,  might  be  punished 
by  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  real  and  personal.  Any 
catholic  over  sixteen  years  old  was  liable  to  imprisonnsent  for 
twelve  months  if  he  refused  to  inform  the  magistrate  of  all  he 
knew  about  any  celebration  of  mass.  A  catholic  was  incapable 
of  buying  land,  and  restrained  from  cultivating  it  properly,  be- 
cause prohibited  from  holding  a  long  lease.  The  church,  the 
university,  and  the  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  arms,  were 
shut  against  the  catholic.  Such  was  the  actual  condition  of  a 
people  whose  historic  recollections  were  all  of  confiscation  and 
persecution.  O'Connell  found  his  countrymen  a  Celtic  popu- 
lation, whose  lands  had  been  confiscated,  and  their  religion  perse- 
cuted. After  he  had  laboured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
children  of  Irish  peasants,  by  marriages  duly  solemnized  by 
catholic  clergymen,  were  treated  as  illegitimate,  and  their 
mothers  as  concubines.  English  catholics,  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  downwards,  were  incapable  of  holding  the  meanest 
public  appointment,  without  abjuring  their  religion.  The  cabin 
of  the  poor  cotter  was  often  stripped  bare  for  the  tithes  of  the 
protestant  parson.  On  every  'first  of  July,'  any  catholic  might 
have  been  insulted  and  maltreated,  with  impunity,  in  any  Irish 
town.  The  hedge  school  was  the  only  school  open  to  the  poor 
Broman  catholic  boy.  In  the  lists  of  the  county  grand  juries 
scarcely  an  Irish  name  appeared,  when  0*Connell  came  into 
public  life.  From  all  these,  and  many  other  wrongs,  Daniel 
O'Connell  has  been  the  Liberator  of  his  religion  and  his  race. 

Most  of  the  good  which  others  have  done,  and  are  yet  to  do, 
has  been  made  possible  by  his  labours.    All  the  world  honours 
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Father  Mathew  for  the  good  he  has  done  by  his  tempeiULce 
pledges.     He  had  the  help  of  O'Connell  by  speech  and  exampk 
But^  in  truth,  Mathew  only  carried  out  the  work  which  (yCoDQeU 
first  did,  and  showed  him  how  to  do.     We  have  seen  the  crowdi 
of  the  Irish  kneeling  before  Father  Mathew,  while  the  red  aid 
white  came  and  went,  in  alternate  flushes  on  their  excited  facesi 
and  we  have  heard  their  voices  repeating  the  temperance  pledge 
after  him,  and  deemed  the  scene  one  full  of  moral  sublimity. 
But  we  have  not  forgotten  the  thrilling  interest  with  which  (be 
British  public  beheld^  in  1826  and  1828,  the  peasantry,  during 
the  Waterford  and  Clare  elections,  abstain  from  beer,  spirits^ 
and  blows,  in  obedience  to  the  words  of  the  great  agitator. 
Observing  people  then  said,  '  The  man  who  can  do  that,  may 
do  anything  with  the  Irish  people.'     Father  Mathew  worked 
out  these  feats  in  permanent  and  general  details,  on  the  basis 
of  the  support  of  O'Connell,  and  when  aided  by  the  temperance 
agitation  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Without  the  labours  of  O'Connell,  the  industrial  movement 
henceforth  the  national  one  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Irish  council  have  placed  themselves,  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Persecuted  and  oppressed  people  are  never  industrious. 
It  was  the  accusation  of  Lauderdale  and  Claverhouse  against 
the  Scotch  covenanters,  that  they  neglected  husbandry  to  meddle 
in  affairs  of  church  and  state.  The  rapid  advance  which  Scot- 
land has  made  in  industry,  did  not  begin  until  after  the  perse- 
cutions and  the  Stuart  troubles  were  happily  over.  It  is  not  a 
just  reproach  to  a  people  that  they  prefer  their  spiritual  to  their 
industrial  affairs. 

It  is  related  of  O'Connell  that  such  was  his  horror  of  the 
blood-thirsty  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  on  leaving 
France,  on  completing  his  education,  he  and  his  brother  trampled 
the  tricolour  cockade  under  their  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
One  of  his  sayings  was,  '  nothing  we  can  gain  is  worth  a  drop 
of  human  blood;'  another,  ^He  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enemy.'  He  was  a  Samson,  whose  strength 
lay  in  the  might  of  constitutional  and  peaceful  agitation.  This 
was  the  great  idea  of  his  life,  the  birth  of  his  genius,  the  core 
of  his  heart.  Seldom  has  the  world  seen  a  more  energetic 
teacher  of  any  doctrine  than  this  great  man  was  of  this ;  and 
on  the  degree  of  his  efficiency  depends  whether  the  advocates  of 
peaceful  industry,  or  the  zealots  for  violence,  shall  henceforth  be 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  every  assault  on  the  memory  of 
O'Connell  is  a  blow  favourable  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire.  Assaults  on  O'Connell  tend  to  make  the 
O'Connellites  young  Irelanders.     Born  of  a  people  as  prone  to 
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buy  arms,  as  to  drink  poteen>  O^Connell^  by  moral  kingUness^ 
taught  them  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  both,  and  to  triumph 
by  the  abstinence.  The  Irish  were  always  an  insurrectionary 
and  sanguinary  people,  and  so  deeply  had  the  past  fixed  this 
notion  in  Scotch  and  English  minds,  that  the  hatred  of  O  Connell 
was  grounded  wholly  on  the  misconception  that  his  agitation 
meant  rebellion,  his  peace^  blood,  as  if  the  aged  lawyer  of  seventy 
was  likely  to  take  off  his  wig,  and  put  on  a  helmet,  and  doff  his 
gown,  and  sport  a  saber-^tash  I 

(yConnell  has  done  his  work.  Coarse,  abusive,  vituperative, 
calumnious,  a  Celtic  savage,  a  Romanist,  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  nisi  prius  barrister,  who  never  left  off  his  pro- 
fessional habits,  the  bad  side  of  his  character  was  obvious  enough, 
and  his  hard  words  and  hardy  mis-statements,  were  irritating 
enough  ;  but  if  he  has  taught  his  countrymen  to  seek  justice  by 
arguments  instead  of  arms,  all  may  well  be  forgiven,  and  all 
the  spots  lost  in  the  splendour  which  surrounds  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  While  agitating  for 
repeal  he  was  conciliating  Ireland  to  England,  by  interchanges 
of  opinions,  concessions  of  justice,  the  knowledge  of  evils,  and 
the  application  of  remedies.  Never  before  has  a  people  been 
led  to  rely  solely  on  argument  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
The  O'Connell  lesson  has  been  a  beneficent  one,  not  confined  to 
Ireland.  The  physical  force  chartism  of  England  and  Scotland 
would  never  have  been  the  insignificant  thing  it  was,  had  not 
O'Connell  been  an  illustrious  example  of  moral  power. 

If  the  British  press  and  government  use  wisely  the  name  of 
O'Connell,  though  dead,  he  may  still  frustrate  the  men  of  blood 
in  his  country.  While  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  re- 
liance on  moral  suasion  is  continually  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  Irish,  the  industrial  movement  may  become  an  enthu- 
siasm and  a  passion  among  them.  His  name  will  make  the 
O'Briens  and  the  O'Meaghers  as  insignificant  as  his  example 
made  Feargus  O'Connor.  Of  his  power,  the  deportment  of  the 
people  during  his  imprisonment,  and  during  the  sore  famine,  are 
striking  proofs.  O'Connell  was  as  favourable  to  industrial  i!u- 
provement  as  he  could  be,  in  his  position ;  and  the  men  to  come 
will  honour  him  as  the  indispensable  precursor  of  the  iudustriat 
development  of  his  country. 

O'Connell  is  dead,  and  the  event  is  a  favourable  one  for  the 
cause  of  protestantism.  His  vast  political  power  was  of  late  used 
not  to  obtain  justice  and  equality  for  his  religion,  but  to  achieve 
the  triumph  of  ascendancy  for  his  sect.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  this  his  private  convictions  were  overruled  by  the 
authority  of  his  church.  He  sent  his .  heart  to  Borne,  and  he 
was  a  most  sincere  and  bigotted  catholic     His  influence  haa 
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changed  the  positiun  of  his  church  from  that  of  a  persecuted 
one  to  the  verge  of  ascendancy.  But  we  question  if  he  will  not 
prove  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  protestantism  as  well  as  of 
industry.  Romanism  may  be  a  religion  suitable  to  a  peasantry 
prone  to  buy  arms  and  drink  poteen  ;  but  it  is  very  unsuitable 
for  a  people  with  a  rapidly  advancing  middle  class,  accustomed 
to  gain  their  ends  by  argument  and  discussion  in  the  press  and 
in  their  clubs.  O'Conuell  is  one  of  those  large  men  *who  are 
not  to  be  viewed  in  reference  to  a  sect  or  a  nation.  He 
belongs  to  mankind.  The  friends  of  human  progress,  who  dis- 
like the  Romanist  and  the  Irishman,  ought  to  reverence  the 
man  who  taught  a  Celtic  people  to  abstain  from  blood,  and  rely 
on  justice. 

The  death  of  Daniel  0*Connell  is  an  event  which  must  be 
productive  of  vast  consequences.  "What  these  may  be,  nobody 
can  foresee.  But  to  all  eyes  the  whole  aspect  of  Ireland  is 
altered.  The  man,  whose  sayings  and  doings  were  the  history 
of  his  country  for  half  a  century,  is  gone.  Little  as  the  bulk  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  people  loved  him,  they  like  less  the 
men  his  giant  dimensions  overshadow.  Daniel  O'Connell  is 
gone,  and  the  place  which  knew  him  so  well  shall  know  him  no 
more  for  ever.  Among  those  Irishmen  who  adhered  to  him  in 
his  principles  of  moral  force  and  progressive  reform,  there  are 
none  of  his  qualities,  his  energy,  sagacity,  and  wisdom.  But 
there  will  be  successors  to  his  business  as  an  agitator.  The 
Young  Ireland  party,  though  they  lost  their  best  man  iu 
Thomas  Davis,  contains  men  of  considerable  talents  and  genius, 
fired  by  the  fiercest  zeal.  Repeal  with  O'Connell  meant  a  par- 
liament on  College  Green ;  repeal  with  Young  Irelaud  means 
an  independent  Irish  republic.  The  favourite  study  of  these 
men  is,  'how  America  became  a  nation.'  Every  act  of  0*Con- 
neli's  was  accordant  with  his  wish  to  keep  Ireland  connected 
with  England  by  means  of  the  golden  link  of  the  crown.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  repealer,  he  was  the  reconciler  of  the  sister 
kingdoms.  He  has  left  us,  and  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
men  who  mean  us  all  the  evil  of  which  we  accused  him  falsely. 

His  heart  to  Rome,  his  body  to  Ireland  !  This  was  his  dying 
wish.  The  old  man  died  on  his  way  to  receive  the  benediction 
of  the  pope.  We  observe  with  a  wandering  pleasure,  the 
admissions  which  the  journals  which  reviled  him  most  make, 
when  writing  under  the  impression  of  his  death.  He  was,  says 
the  Standard,  a  sincere  and  consistent  Romanist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  fact,  his  Romanism  was  not  so  modern.  It  was 
thoroughly  mediaeval.  His  mind  was  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.  Of  this  champion  of  Romanism,  civiU 
izatiou,  and  the  conquered  Saxons,  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
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published  a  life.     Though  a  protestant  of  no  lukewarm  sort,  he 
cherishes  an  admiration  for  the  saint  and  hero  of  the  twelfth 
century.     This  was  a  common  enthusiasm  with  the  writer,  and 
Mr.  0*ConnelI.     He  would  talk  for  hours  while  delight,  made 
his  face  radiant  about  St.  Thomas  h  Becket.     With  a  twinkle 
of  humour  in  his  eyes,  and  a  tone  of  it  in  his  voice,  he  said,  ^  I 
make  a  pilgrims^e,  a  post-chaise  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas^  every  year.     Once,  when  the  woman  was  showing  me 
tthe  tombs  of  the  cathedral,   I  said,   '  All  these   people  were 
papists.'  *Eh  !'  .cried;  the  woman,  with  a  start,  *  were  they  really 
papists.?*'    It  is  curious  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  before,  that 
they  were  papists.'     We  met  Mr.  O'Connell  immediately  after 
fais  return  to  London  from  Birmingham,  where  a  splendid  de- 
pionstration  was  made  in  his  behalf,  in  reference  to  the  outrage 
on  constitutional  liberty  in  his  person,  in  the  state  trials.     But, 
gn  clasping  liHnds,  his  first  joyful  exclamations  were,  '  I  have 
been  to  Oscot,  and  I  have  had  on  the  robe  and  mitre  of  Saint 
^homas  a  Becket, — he  must  have  been  a  man  about  my  height.' 
JThe  revcFence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  profound  for  Christianity. 
At   dinner,   once,   a  gentleman   was  guilty   of  an   irreligious 
joke.     '  My  dear  sir,  you  pain  me — you  distress  me ;  my  dear 
friend,  I  must  talk  with  you  about  this  to-morrow,'  said  he. 
On  rising  from  dinner,  th^  joker  asked  an  Irish  member,  'Was 
Pan  serious?      will  be  really  give  me  a  rowing  to-morrow.' 
^Faith,  that  he  will  I'  was  the  reply ;  '  as  severe  a  lecture  as 
ever  ydu  had  in  all  yonr  life.'     Accordingly,  at  the  hour  he  had 
named,  Mr.  O'Connell  sought  the  offender,  from  whom  we  have 
the  anecdote.     We  urged  him  to  tell  us  what  O'Connell  said  in 
his  admonition.     We  were  seated  over  a  tumbler  of  whiskey 
toddy, — a  state  in  which  we  are  not  usually  soft-headed, —  but 
all  the  reply  we  received,  was,  '  Oh,  he  is  very  serious  I'  and  the 
eyes   of  the  joker  filled  with  tears.      The  death-bed   of  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  described  as  one  of  serenity  and  peace,  amidst  the 
last  rites  of  his  religion,  and  in  this  was  only  in  accordance  with 
the  devout  observances  which  occupied  much  of  the  later  years 
of  his  stormy  life. 

Of  the  strength  of  his  love  for  his  family,  the  constancy  of 
bis  friendships,  and  the  power  of  attracting  affection  and  con* 
fidence  which  he  possessed,  many  proofs  might  be  adduced.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  he  loved  his  children,  not  like  a  father, 
but  like  a  mother: — ^this  huge,  strong,  and  impassioned  man. 
The  love  of  the  Invincibles  for  Napoleon  was  not  equal  to  the 
love  of  the  Irish  for  O'ConnelL  '  I  will  give  you  a  shilling,' 
said  a  gentleman  to  an  Irish  beggar-boy,  'it  you  will  curse 
O'Connell.'     '  Gk)d  bless  O'Connell,'  was  the  responsive  shout. 
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An  English  gentleman^  travelling  in  Ireland,  abused  OX^niid 
to  every  group  of  Irishmen  he  met,  but  the  remonstrance  alwajf 
was,  '  Ah  !  but  sure  your  honour  he  loves  Old  Ireland/     (yCon- 
neil  loved  Ireland  as  a  bridegroom  loves  his  bride.     Of  this  lofd 
he  died.     He  is  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  the  famine.     The 
progress  of  the  famine  might  have  been  learned  from  the  study 
of  his  face.     It  was  a  subject,  latterly^  on  which  it  would  have 
been  a  cruelty  for  an  acquaintance  to  address  him.     The  buoy- 
aacy  had  gone  out  of  his  step,  the  humour  had  fled  from  his 
face,  and  he  had  become  a  stooping  and  an  aged  man,  shuffing 
along  when  we  saw  him  last.     But  there  was  a  look  of  sup* 
pressed  commiseration  in  his  features,  a  silent  agony  which 
showed  that  pity  for  his  countrymen  was  painting  the  wrath  of 
death  in  the  face  of  Daniel  O'Connell.     The  slanders  on  his 
character  as  a  landlord,  at  Cahirciveen,  he  felt  bitterly,  he  said 
to  us — ^  Oh  !  it  was  cruel  as  false,  my  people  are  all  comfort* 
able.'     But  he  continued  himself,  (though  his  vigour  had  been 
declining  from,  the  change  in  his  habits  to  total  abstinence  from 
M  ine,)  after  the  state  trials,  after  the  Cahirciveen  calumnies,  and 
even   in  spite  of  Young  Ireland  quarrels,  until   the    famine 
advanced  among  his  beloved  countrymen,  and  changed  his  face, 
and  death  took  him  away. 

The  heroism  of  a  life  devoted  constantly,  for  half  a  eentnryi 
to  serving  his  race,  religion,  and  country,  is  a  thing  so  ob* 
vious,  that  it  must  in  time  force  itself  into  minds  which  hate 
his  religion,  and  dislike  his  countrymen.  England  and  Scot- 
land cannot  for  long  continue  to  gainsay  the  world  regarding 
such  a  fact.  Bom  of  a  conquered  race,  and  a  persecuted  reli- 
gion, conscious  of  great  energies  and  great  talents,  to  what 
nobler  work  could  he  have  devoted  himself,  than  to  redress  the 
wrongs  which  had  for  centuries  fallen  crushingly  upon  his  race 
and  his  religion  ?  He  might  have  sought  places,  titles,  honours^ 
wealth.  But  his  soul  was  nobler.  He  resolved  to  make  every 
Irishman  the  equal  of  every  Englishman.  For  the  first  seven 
long  years  he  laboured  amidst  indifference,  discoun^ement,  and 
neglect,  six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Catholic  Association  from  the  hard-won  gains  of  his  profession. 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  obtained  catholic  emancipation. 
By  this  great  service  he  made  himself  the  embodiment  of  the 
best  moral  life  of  Ireland,  —  the  impersonation  of,  at  least, 
six  millions  of  the  Irish  population — the  representative  of  a  race 
cruelly  oppressed  for  seven  centuries,  and  of  a  religion  subjected 
to  the  direst  persecutions  for  many  generations.  The  result 
is,  that  the  Irish  are  ascendant  in  Ireland ;  and  every  year  sees 
every  Irishman  becoming,  politically  and  ecclesiastically,  more 
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more  the  equal  of  every  Enolishman.     Anglo-Irish  protas- 
is who  remember  Ireland  for  the  last  forty  years^  describe 
^he  revolution  as  wonderful. 

But,  let  us  repeat,  the  means  are  nobler  still  than  the  results. 
<yConneU  has  been  the  great  teacher  of  the  power  of  moral 
force.     This  has  been  the  greatest  birth  of  his  genius.    He  has 
l>een  the  greatest  example  of  the  power  of  reason  in  governing 
xiationa,  furnished  by  the  history  of  mankind.     He  has  taught 
the  giant  that  he  is  never  so  formidable  as  when  subduing  pre- 
jadices  by  evidences.     He  was  a  Hercules,  whose  weapon  was 
justice ;  a  Samson,  whose  great  strength  lay  in  his  mind.     Na- 
poleon, a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  made  his  sword  a  terror  to  all 
the  monarchies  and  empires  of  Europe.    O'Connell,  an  Irish 
barrister,  exhibited  the  spectacle  for  the  first  time  since  the 
world  began,  of  a  wild  people  of  seven  millions,  governed  by 
speech. 

To  know  a  man,  you  must  love  him.  Loving  eyes  alone  can 
see  the  amiable  and  loveable  aspects  of  other  men.  No  man  of 
modem  times  has  been  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  affection  by 
lo  many  fellow-creatures,  as  Daniel  O^ConnelL  His  loveable 
qualities  were  seen  by  his  countrymen,  by  liberal  Europe,  by  all 
the  cathoKcs  of  the  whole  world.  But  aristocrats  hated  him 
as  the  voice  of  a  people,  and  protestants  detested  him  as  the 
champi(m  and  avenger  of  Romanism.  To  their  eyes  his  excel- 
lencies were  invisible.  The  English  and  the  Scotch  vulgar 
dislike  the  Irish,  and  cherished,  therefore,  an  aversion  to  the 
imporsonation  of  Irish  nationality.  There  is  a  wonderful  prating 
about  the  power  of  the  Thnes  newspaper.  But  its  leaders  broke 
against  the  power  and  popularity  of  O'Connell,  like  spray 
against  a  rock.  Its  calumnies  wounded  the  man,  but  only 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  uncrowned  king.  However,  the 
British  press  could  place  his  faults  in  a  strong  light,  and  they 
did  it.  They  could  construe  him  malignly,  and  they  did  it, 
daily,  hourly*  continually.  He  quoted  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioneor's  report  on  the  subject  of  illegitimate  births,  and  for  re- 
peating what  Englishmen  reported,  every  house  was  made  to  yell 
against  him  as  a  slanderer  of  English  woman.  He  named  a 
sum — 'say  two  thousand^ — as  the  probable  cost  of  contesting  an 
Irish  seat  in  parliament,  and  the  journals  denounced  him  as  a 
boroughnoonger.  All  controversy  and  hostility  causes  malig- 
nant interpretation.  As  violent  as  his  assailants,  and  fighting 
almost  single-handed  against  so  many  hosts,  he  was  nearly  as 
angry,  abusive,  and  perverse  as  his  enemies.  His  tongue  was 
never  more  coarse,  and  never  more  slanderous,  than  were  the 
anonymous  pens  of  Captain  Sterling  in  the  '  Times,'  and  of  Dr. 
Gifford  in  the  '  Standard.'    For  him  there  were  excuses  which 
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did  not  exist  for  them.  He  was  a  Celt,  whose  forefathers  Inl  1.. 
not  been  long  under  the  softening  and  restraining  influenoeicf  1^^ 
civilization.  Lord  Byron  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  'H«  " 
is  always  of  the  religion  of  the  persecuted.'  O'Connell  was  of 
the  religion  of  the  persecuted,  and  Sterling  and  Gifford  of  the  ■'^ 
religion  of  the  persecutors.  O'Counell  was  the  represeiitativeof 
"a  race,  whom  in  six  centuries  the  Anglo-Irish  Sterlings  and 
Giffords,  and  others,  had  despoiled  of  eleven-twelfth^  of  th^ 
land.  The  sting  and  venom  left  by  the  penal  laws  was  ia 
O'Connell.  His  assailants  were  of  a  race  and  religion  which 
had  fattened  on  the  wrongdoing.  This  Celtic  man,  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  in  large  practice  as  a  nisi  prius  barrister,  and 
daily  and  hourly  disgorging  extemponftieously  the  feelings  of 
the  moment,  was  undoubtedly  occasionally  abusive,  false,  and 
libellous.  He  had  not  time  to  write.  Most  of  the  reportort 
were  his  foes,  and  they  gave  a  coarser  colouring  to  all  his 
coarseness,  and  a  falser  turn  to  all  his  misrstatements.  His 
daily  talk  went  constantly  into  print.  His  political  briefs  were 
prepared  by  irresponsible  whisperers,  of  whose  statements  he 
was  necessarily  the  mouthpiece.  Carefully  prepared  speeches, 
like  those  of  most  other  orators,  with  nicely  adjusted  drape- 
ries and  exactly  laid  colours,  his  circumstances  did  not  permit« 
Besides  veracity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  this  generation  of 
public  men.  Was  Peel  veracious  when,  prior  to  the  general 
election  of  1841,  he  demanded  if  any  body  had  defended  the 
corn  laws  more  than  he  had  done?  Was  Russell  veracious 
when  shuffling  on  the  appropriation  clause,  and  deluding  the 
methodists  respecting  the  education  grant  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  of  the  Celtic  savage,  the  Jesuit,  and  the  fdti 
priua  advocate  about  O'Connell.  But  he  was  not  a  politic 
cian  in  an  age  when  the  'yea'  of  statesmen  was  *  yea,' and 
their  'nay'  just  'nay.'  Adam  Smith  denounced  this  class 
of  men  generally  as  '  cunning  and  crafty  animals.'  '  The  mo* 
rality  of  politicians  is  the  morality  of  horse-jockeys ' — was  the 
aphorism  which  embodied  the  personal  experience  of  Thomas 
Chalmers. 

A  genuine  fund  of  humour  is  the  characteristic  of  all  good 
fellows  and  of  most  great  men.  They  have  always  a  good  laugh 
in  them.  His  humour  was  a  source  of  the  power  of  O'Connell. 
It  was  in  early  life  and  manhood,  wild  and  rollicking,  and  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  last.  When  Honan's  statue  of  the  Liberator 
had  just  been  erected  in  the  Exchange,  Dublin,  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Pearce  Mahony  were  passing  on  their  way  to  the  castle. 
Mr.  Pearce  Mahony  is  well  known  as  the  solicitor  in  whom  Mr. 
O'Connell  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  though  neither  a  re- 
pealer nor  a  catholic.     He  knew   whom   to  trust;    and  Mr. 
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never  master  of  cabinets,  and  never,  therefore,  the  most  powerfdl  per* 
sonalty  concerned  in  the  government  of  an  empire.  Of  course,  there  ii 
a  difference  between  the  greatness  of  a  man's  qaalities,  and  the  greatneif 
of  his  position.  There  may  have  been  a  concurrence  of  drcumstancef 
which  gave  his  greatness  to  O'Connell,  but  the  weakest  theory  we  have 
seen  of  it.  is  the  one  which  refers  it  to  the  obstinacy  of  George  the  ni> 
in  refusing  Catholic  emancipation.  In  conversation,  Mr.  O'CoDDell 
himself  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter.  '  A  man  his 
energy,'  lie  said,  *  and  his  circumstances  determiuethe  use  he  is  to  mike 
of  it.'  '  There  is  a  dumb  war/  he  used  to  say,  '  always  going  on  is 
Ireland.'  He  had  energy,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  cause  of  his  race  and 
his  religion.  The  war  did  not  make  the  energy,  which  unqaestioDaUr 
made  itself  powerfully  felt  in  the  battle  and  in  the  victory.  There  ii 
always  work  to  be  done  demanding  the  greatest  energy,  and  it  waits  until 
the  strong  man  rises  to  do  it. 

'  Never  perhaps  has  any  man  lived  and  acted  whose  life  has  equalled 
that  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in  consistency  of  agitation.  If  this  be  a  virtue, 
he  is  the  j)erfection  of  it.  Though  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revda- 
lution  almost  made  him  a  Tory  when  a  boy,  as  soon  as  he  made  up  hit 
mind  in  early  manhood,  his  opinions  and  purposes  at  twenty-five  were 
nearly  what  they  were  at  seventy.  We  have  somewhere  seen  in  one 
extract,  the  earliest  expressions  of  his  mind  forty  years  ago,  a  list  of  the 
reforms  he  pledged  himself  to  effect.  There  was  no  mincing  modesty  or 
timidity  in  this  list.  He  said,  '  support  me,  and  I  will  do  them.'  'The 
Parliament  in  College  Green'  was  a  late  promise,  which  every  now  and 
then  was  modified  by  an  *  or' — *  Repeal  or  justice  for  Ireland/  Writcfi 
who  make  much  of  the  differences  of  race — a  theme  about  which  there 
is  much  nonsense  in  vog^e — will  be  pleased  to  explain  why  this  chief  of 
the  Celts — the  Irish  Celts — the  mercurial,  impracticable,  versatile,  talk- 
ative, unsteady  Celts — has  been  for  five-and-for^  years  the  steadiest  politi' 
cian  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Saxon  Peel  has  been  a  teetotum,  the 
Anglo-Irish  Wellesley  a  drifting  iceberg,  the  half- Scotch  half-English 
Brougham  a  '  Will-o'-the-wisp'  compared  with  this  dogged,  st^Vi 
obstinate  Celt,  O'Connell.  His  principles  and  purposes,  his  views  and 
aims,  and  all  his  modes  of  carrying  them  out,  have  been  the  same  for  half 
a  century.  The  greatest  example  of  the  Saxon  qualities  of  steadiness 
and  practicality  in  these  days  has  been  this  g^eat  Celt.  O'Connell  had 
none  of  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  which  displays  itsdf 
in  the  splendour  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Curran,  Grattan,  and  Shid. 
Compared  with  theirs,  his  was  the  eloquence  of  business.  His  rhetoric 
was  all  second-hand.  He  convulsed  his  audience  at  Covent  Garden  by 
describing  the  Com -Law  Dukes  as  fellows  whose  shadows  were  afraid 
to  follow  them.  O'Connell,  we  said,  can  produce  a  good  and  witty  joke 
of  his  own,  when  a  friend  interrupted  us,  saying — •  It  is  taken  from  Hadi- 
bras,  whose  couplet  is — 

'  A  man  he  was  so  ghastly  and  so  grim. 
His  very  shadow  feared  to  follow  him.' 

There  was  no  original  Irish  wit  in  t^**  greatest  of  the  Irish.     O'Connell 
had  Saxon  steadiness,  and  was  dest**^^®  ^^  Irish  fancy  ;  and  to  this  curi- 
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pus  fact  must  be  ascribed  the  consequence  that,  while  the  florid  orators 
of  Ireland  were  weak  and  beautiful  as  flags  on  a  ship  of  war,  he  was 
powerful  and  terrible  as  the  guns  within  her  port-holes/ 

In  this  journal^  we  cannot  omit  a  few  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  reference  to  the  voluntary  principle. 
Thomas  Chalmers  and  Daniel  O'Connell  met  but  once,  we 
believe,  in  their  lives,  and  they  came  into  controversial  col- 
lision, once,  only,  on  the  voluntary  principle.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  each  other  in  the  speaker's  gallery  of  the  old  House  of 
Commons,  and  agreed  wonderfully  in  condemnation  of  Poor 
Laws.  It  is  notable  respecting  these  men,  that  Mr.  O'Connell, 
though  coarse  and  vituperative  in  his  speeches,  was  polished  and 
courteous  in  private  life ;  reminding  one,  by  his  manners,  in 
these  free  and  easy  days,  of  the  graceful  and  dignified  bearing 
ascribed  in  memoirs  to  the  abbis  and  nobles  of  France,  under 
the  ancien  regime.  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  speeches  never  con- 
tained anything  unworthy  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and 
divine,  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  an  honest  Scotch  peasant^ 
Fifeshire  in  his  pronounciation,  and  awkward  in  his  demeanour. 
Among  gentlemen,  O'Connell  always  maintained  the  tone  of 
equality  and  courtesy,  except  when  some  remark  about  Ireland 
would  make  him  seem  every  inch  a  king.  Among  gentlemen 
Dr.  Chalmers  never  seemed  an  equal;  he  was  a  peasant,  in 
clerical  black ;  until  an  emotion  of  benevolence,  or  a  conception 
of  genius,  lifted  the  white-headed  orator  up  as  if  into  the  regions 
where  the  good  and  great  seem  glorified. 

They  came  into  collision  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Chal- 
mers had  an  extraordinary  reverence  for  rank  and  wealth.  Once 
at  dinner  at  the  table  of  a  nobleman,  he  was  noticed  poising  a 
gold  spoon  in  his  hand,  and  surveying  it  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, and  at  length  his  thrilling  voice  remarked,  '  its  a'  sohd.^ 
When  made  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  though  he  could  not  understand  the  debate  in 
French,  he  listened  for  some  time  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
On  retiring,  he  stopped  on  the  steps,  and  leaning  on  his  um- 
brella, burst  into  a  loud  '  gufi^aV  of  laughter.  His  companion, 
from  whom  we  have  the  anecdote,  inquired  what  amused  him. 
He  said — '  I  am  looking  at  the  miserable  hacks  of  the  wretched 
cabs  in  which  the  French  members  come  to  their  Parliament, 
look  at  that  horse  with  a  poke  of  com  at  his  mouth — and  I  am 
thinking  of  the  splendid  horses  and  superb  equipages  in  Par- 
liament Street.'  This  weakness  of  character  explains  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  London,  delivering  eloquent 
eulogiums  on  the  splendours  of  prelacy.  He  used  to  say,  that 
if  the  bishopric  of  Durham  had  never  produced  any  thing  but 
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'  Butler's  Analogy/  the  book  was  an  ample  return  for  all  its 
revenues.  But  the  establishment  he  defended  was  a  creature 
of  his  imagination.  It  was  a  church  like  the  Englishman's 
cottage^  through  which  every  w^ind  of  heaven  may  whistle,  but 
which  the  king  must  not  enter.  The  shrewd  and  practical  in- 
tellect of  O'Connell  saw  clearly  the  delusions  of  Chalmers, — 
the  catholic  scorned  the  reverence  paid  to  Anglican  episcopacy, 
the  Irish  liberal  despised  the  worshipper  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. Mr.  O'Connell  replied  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  a  speech  full  of  all  his  qualities, 
acuteness,  vehemence,  and  coarseness.  London  has  never 
heard  more  impassioned  voluntaryism,  than  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  great  catholic.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ten  years, 
the  positions  of  these  men  became  substantially  reversed ;  Dr. 
Chalmers  became  practically  a  voluntary,  Mr.  O'Connell  the 
clamourer  for  an  establishment.  Probably  their  inward  convic- 
tions remained  unchanged,  but  their  public  aspects  became  just 
the  opposite  in  both.  They  thus  saw  each  other  always  through 
controversial  aspects.  Chalmers  would  turn  away  from  the 
name  of  O'Connell  with  a  condemnation  of  his  vituperative 
coarseness.  O'Connell  laughed  at  the  practical  gullibility  of 
Chalmers.  When  Dr.  Chalmers  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found 
the  king  not  merely  entering  the  church,  on  whose  spiritual  in- 
dependence he  had  been  so  eloquent,  but  ordering  every  thing 
there,  ordination,  discipline,  and  sacraments.  He  became 
practically  a  voluntary,  and  cast  his  endowments  away  from  him 
as  dishonourable.  He  was  requested  to  come  up  to  London 
and  explain  the  change.  When  the  rumour  of  his  coming  was 
mentioned  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  said,  '  To  be  sure,  he  ought  to 
come  up,  and  reply  to  himself,  by  unsaying  all  he  said.  He  told 
us  that  a  religion  could  not  be  free  without  an  establishment, 
and  now  he  should  tell  us  a  religion  cannot  be  free  with  an 
establishment.  I  told  him,  a  religion  which  was  not  inde- 
dependent  was  no  religion  at  all,  and  he  has  found  out  that 
his  religion  was  not  independent/  In  a  few  months  after  this 
conversation,  Mr.  (yConnell  was,  himself,  employing  the  whole 
of  the  resources  of  his  eloquence  to  get  his  religion  made  an 
establishment,  or  no  religion  at  all.  His  chief  argument  was, 
that  the  religion  of  the  majority  had  been  established  in  Scot- 
land with  happy  advantage,  and,  therefore,  the  religion  of  the 
majority  ought  to  be  established  in  Ireland.  The  next  time 
we  met  him,  we  twitted  him  on  the  change,  telling  him  that 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  were  only  in  the  same  condition  with 
half  the  English  and  two-thirds  of  the  Scotch.  His  reply  was, 
*But  they  have  been  the  majority  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  they  have  been  established ;  but  my  religion  never 
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has  been  established/  Mr.  O'Connell  changed  the  subject  im- 
Hjediately,  and  his  manner  flashed  the  conviction  into  tlie  mind 
of  his  friend,  that  the  Liberator  had  abandoned  his  voluntary- 
ism, and  changed  his  demand  of  equality  for  one  of  ascendancy^ 
in  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 

It  was  reverence  for  what  he  understood  of  the  will  of  God  in 
the  Bible  respecting  the  position  of  Christian  churches,  which 
made  Dr.  Chalmers  become  practically,  though  not  theoretically, 
a  voluntary.  It  may  have  been  reverence  for  what  he  accounted 
the  authority  of  God  in  his  church,  which  made  the  voluntary 
O'Connell  the  advocate  of  catholic  establishment  and  ascend- 
ancy in  Ireland.  It  were  equally  wrong  to  blame  Chalmers  for 
being  a  sincere  protestant,  and  O^Connell  for  being  a  sincere 
catholic. 

We  do  not  mean  these  views  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  esti- 
mate of  O'Connell ;  they  are  merely  observations  thrown  out  as 
helps  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  certainly  the  most  extra- 
ordinary political  figure  of  this  era. 


ISrief  ^otitti. 


The  Works  of  Josephus :  a  New  Translation,  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Trail,  D.D.,  M.R.S.A.  With  Notes,  Explanatory  Essays,  and 
Pictorial  Illustrations.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  Parts 
I — IV. 

This  publication  supplies  an  obvious  and  very  important  desidera- 
tum. A  pictorial  Josephus,  well  illustrated  by  the  researches  of 
travel  and  by  the  skill  of  art,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  request  among  a 
large  class  of  readers.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pictorial 
works  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto — his  '  Commentary,'  his  •  Pales- 
tine,' and  especially  the  *  Bible'  which  is  now  appearing  a  second 
time,  and  in  a  greatly  improved  form — this  edition  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian is  &ure  to  be  welcome,  as  furnishing  many  supplementary 
illustrations  of  the  sacred  volume.  Next  to  the  inspired  records, 
Josephus  is  confessedly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  every  student  of 
the  history  of  Palestine.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  his  works 
should  be  given  to  English  readers,  with  every  improvement  and 
advantage  which  good  scholarship,  in  combination  with  the  ex- 
ploring enterprise  and  the  artistic  skill  of  the  age,  can  command. 
The  present  edition,  is  designed  to  accornplish  this  desirable  purpose. 
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Dr.  Traill  informs  us — 'it  is  his  wish  to  give  Josepbus  anew  to 
English  literature,  in  the  spirit  of  modem' — he  should  say  o(  recent  'his- 
torical science  ;*  bringing  to  bear  upon  pages,  which  in  themselves  are 
80  important,  every  available  means  of  elucidation,  not  only  with  due 
industry,  but  in  a  temper  free  from  solicitudes,  from  predilections, 
and  from  party  impulses,' 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  edition,  which  constitute  its 
peculiar  claims  to  public  favour,  are  the  following : — First,  we  have 
a  new  translation.  This  makes,  we  believe,  the  seventh  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  one  best  known  is  by  Whiston,  which  first  appeared  in 
1737 ;  and  it  so  far  surpassed  its  predecessors  as  to  become  the' 
standard  version,  which  distinction  it  has  also  maintained  for  a 
century.  This  fact  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  general  excellence ;  but 
we  must  not  infer  that  the  present  translation  is  uncalled  for.  Dr. 
Traill  is  decidedly  superior  to  Whiston  in  the  style,  and  also  in  the 
fidelity,  of  his  version.  Some  may  think  the  new  translation  too 
free,  and  the  style  somewhat  stilted,  but  none  will  question  its 
superiority. 

As  the  second  feature  in  this  edition,  we  must  mention  the  notes 
and  explanatory  essays.  These  are  intended  to  make  the  reader 
better  acquainted  with  the  personages,  the  places,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  history.  In  the  Parts  before  us  we  have  an  able  essay  on  the 
personal  character  of  Josephus,  with  a  number  of  valuable  topo- 
graphical and  other  notes.  All  this  is  very  good,  but  we  regret 
much  that  the  editor  has  not  added  brief  marginal  notes,  afler  the 
manner  of  Whiston,  in  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Traill's  omission  of  such  marginal  comments  is  to  be  deplored,  for 
without  them  his  edition  will  be  deficient  in  one  important  source  of 
interest  and  utility. 

Lastly,  and  pre-eminently,  our  attention  is  claimed  by  the  pictorial 
illustrations.  These  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  merit 
of  the  edition.  Respecting  them.  Dr.  Traill  says — '  the  plates 
accompanying  this  work,  whether  they  be  more  or  less  pictorial 
and  ornamental  as  to  their  style  and  subject,  are  intended  to  sub- 
serve three  distinct  purposes.*  The  first  is  to  aid  the  conceptions  of 
the  reader,  by  bringing  before  him  graphically  the  scene  of  any  sig- 
nal  transaction ;  the  second  is  to  furnish  direct  elucidation  or  con- 
firmation of  particular  passages  of  the  history ;  and  the  third  is  to 
elucidate  some  points  of  Jewish  archaeology,  bearing  on  the  scrip- 
tures more  than  on  Josephus.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  com- 
prising the  historian's  autobiography  and  the  Jewish  war,  is  to  be 
enriched  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  engravings,  most  of  which  are 
views  of  the  scenes  of  the  history,  taken  on  the  spot  and  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq. ;  and  executed  on  steel  in  a 
finished  style,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original  sketches.  The  remain- 
ing plates  consist  of  medallion  heads  of  the  chief  personages  men- 
tioned, and  plans  of  architectural  remains,  maps,  &c.  With  all 
that  have  alreadv  appeared  we  are  greatly  pleased  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  remainder  will  be  equally  well  executed.     If  a  good  map  of 
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Palestine,  adapted  to  the  time  of  Josephus,  be  given,  we  shall  feel 
really  obliged;  for  no  such  thing  exists  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  or  heard. 

The  accuracy  of  the  impression  is  very  creditable.  Some  errata 
are,  however,  to  be  found ;  e,  g,  p.  iv.  2EBATH2  for  2EBA2TH2  ; 
p.  xvi,  Reize  for  Reise. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  this  edition  o(  Josephus  to 
public  patronage.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  as  the  standard 
work  in  its  department.  And  it  is  cheap,  considering  the  excellence 
of  the  typographical  execution  and  the  cost  of  the  literary  and  the 
artistic  preparations.  The  death  of  Dr.  Traill,  which  we  regret  to 
announce,  will  not  hinJer  the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  We 
are  happy  to  6nd,  that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  rendered  valuable  aid 
from  the  commencement,  now  comes  forward  as  the  editor  and  con- 
tinuator  of  the  work. 


Iberia  Won :  A  Poem  descriptive  of  the  Peninsular  War ;  with  Impress 
sionsfrom  Recent  Visits  to  the  Battle  Grounds,  and  Copious  Histori- 
cal and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  T.  M.  Hughes,  author  of  'An 
Overland  Journey  to  Lisbon.'  '  Revelations  of  Spain.'  '  The 
Ocean  Flower/  &c.      London  :  Longman,  andCo.,  1847. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  his  books  on 
Spain  and  Portugal  This  work,  he  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  six  years' 
residence  in  the  Peninsula,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  The  climate 
of  the  British  Islands  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  severe  sickness  has 
during  the  last  three  years  made  his  life  isolated  and  his  habits  medi- 
tative. His  mind  having  for  years  been  filled  with  the  great  Penin- 
sular struggle,  he  has  traversed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  whole 
Peninsula,  from  east  to  west,  visiting  battlegrounds.  His  task,  we 
agree  with  him,  if  ambitious,  is  honourable.  He  tries  to  give  us  a 
great  historical  event  in  a  poetical  shape.  Though  he  tries  to  incul- 
cate a  horror  of  war,  he  celebrates  splendid  military  achievements. 
Now,  for  ourselves,  we  think  the  poets  have  sung  the  deeds  of  sol- 
diers quite  enough.  There  are  nobler  themes  unsung.  Were  we  to 
believe  the  poets  and  their  preferences,  the  most  heroic  men  who 
have  ever  lived  have  been  professional  men  of  blood.  Our  want  of 
sympathy  with  his  subject  may  be  the  cause  of  the  fault,  if  our 
admiration  is  not  great  of  this  poem.  Byron  seems  to  have  been 
the  poet  most  familiar  to  the  youth  of  Mr.  Hughes,  but  he  has  not 
caught  the  wonderful  mastery  of  versification  of  his  master.  In  fact, 
when  we  consider  the  intelligence  which  Mr.  Hughes  undoubtedly 
possesses,  and  the  proximity  to  the  unseen  world  in  which  his  pecu- 
liarly precarious  life  is  passed,  we  regret  that  his  mind  is  full  of 
battle-grounds  and  military  exploits.  Had  the  object  of  his  journeys 
been  to  benefit  the  people   of  the  Peninsula,   his  conduct  would 
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have  been  more  like  the  example  of  Him  of  whom  it  was  said — *  He 
went  about  doing  good.'  God  said — *  Let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light* — is  a  sentence,  the  sublimity  of  which — the  grandeur  of  the 
act  of  creation  has  been  frequently  admired,  but  there  is  a  moral 
sublimity,  equally  admirable,  comparatively  unnoticed  in  the  sen- 
tence— *  He  went  about  doing  good.' 


Crime  and  Education :  the  Duty  of  the  State  therein.  By  the  Rev. 
William  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.  Late  Student  of  Cbristchurch, 
Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge. 
London  :   W.  J.  Cleaver.    1846. 

Mr  Bennett  has  collected  in  his  pamphlet  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information  upon  the  subject  of  crime  and  education. 
His  views,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  most  advanced  of  the  age. 
A  clergyman  who  condenses  into  the  following  sentence  his  notions 
of  the  duty  of  the  state,  has  much  to  learn.  '  The  toleration  of  dis- 
sent in  a  reluctant  charity:  the  propagation  of  the  church  with  an 
obedient  faitlifulness.'  Such  a  writer  does  not  know  where  he  is, 
nor  what  o'clock  it  is.  At  a  time  when  the  most  powerful  elements 
of  society  are  collecting  their  strength  against  all  state  churches, 
when  the  most  energetic  and  determined  spirits  are  banding  together 
for  the  severance  of  church  and  state,  to  talk  of  tolerating  dissent, 
and  propagating  the  church,  is  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  establish  a 
society  for  the  revival  of  mail-coaches. 


The  History  of  the  Saracens,  comprising  the  Lives  of  Mohammed  and  his 
Successors,  to  the  Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph;  with  an 
Account  of  their  most  remarkable  Battles,  Sieges,  Revolts,  8fC.  By 
Simon  Ockley,  B.D.  The  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  improved, 
and  enlarged.     London  :  H.  G.  Bohn. 

This  work  is  probably  known  to  but  few  of  our  readers.  Its  author 
was  born  at  Acton,  in  1678,  and  in  1711,  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1720,  and  ex- 
perienced his  full  measure  of  the  trials  of  life.  His  '  History  of  the 
Saracens' was  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the  first  appearing  in 
1708,  and  the  second  in  1718.  A  third  edition  of  the  work  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1757,  to  which  Dr.  Long,  the  Muster  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  prefixed  '  An  Account  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens, 
of  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and  the  Mohammedan  Religion.'  The 
laborious  research  and  sound  scholarship  of  the  author  have  obtained 
unqualified  praise,  and  insured  for  bis  production  a  permanent  place 
amongst  the  sterling  literature  of  his  country.     Gibbon  speaks  of 
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him  as  '  a  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  of  Arabian  authorities, 
whose  tales  and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and 
the  times/  The  present  edition,  contained  in  a  single  volume,  is  re- 
printed from  that  of  1757,  and  is  enriched  with  a  large  number  of  notes, 
from  the  researches  of  Major  Price,  fiurckhardt.  Mills,  Lane,  Don 
PasGual  de  Gayangos,  and  other  writers  on  Arabian  hibtory.  A  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  with  a  Table  of  Contents  and  an  Index,  and  other 
valuable  matters,  have  also  been  added,  and  it  is  intended  in  a  future 
volume  to  give  a  continuation  of  the  history  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Bagdad  Caliphate.  Altogether  the  work  presents  a  most  attractive 
aspect,  and  we  hope  that  its  enterprizing  publisher  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  large  circulation.  The  sterling  character  of  the  history  entitles 
it  to  a  place  in  The  Standard  Library,  to  the  purchasers  of  which  it 
cannot  lail  to  prove  highly  welcome. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,     Ry  Moses  Stuart.     8vo.  pp.  839. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclacblan,  Stewart,  &  Co. 

Thb  biblical  students  of  this  country  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Maclacblan,  Stewart,  and  Co  ,  for  the  republication  of  this  work.  It  is 
brought  out  at  one- third  of  the  price  of  the  American  edition,  and  is 
printed  with  a  clear  and  readable  type,  on  good  paper.  We  need 
say  nothing  more  in  commendation  of  it  than  repeat  the  opinion 
which  we  gave  in  February,  1846,  and  which  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

*  The  present  work  of  Professor  Stuart  is  well  adapted  to  excite  the 
inquiring  student  to  fresh  investigations.     It  opens  up  a  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  Apocalypse  almost  new  to  the  reader.     Few  English  com- 
mentators have  trodden  in  the  same  exegetical  path.     Following  out  the 
method  of  investigation  opened  up  by  Herder,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  and 
Liicke,  the  learned  author  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  dark  and  dif- 
ficult region  through  which  he  has  passed.     Henceforward  this  com- 
mentary must  be  a  standard  book  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  and  in- 
dependent inquirers.     There  is  none  in  the  compass  of  the  English,  or 
even  of  the  German  language,  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  depth  of 
learning,  fundamental  research,  and  general  correctness  of  results.     The 
venerable  author   has  laboured  long  over  it — not  in  vain.     As  the  last 
great  work  which  the  world  may  expect  from  his  pen — the  legacy  he 
bequeathes  to  the  people  of  God — we  accept  it  with  thankfulness.     *     * 
*     *     The  views  developed  in  it  are  novel  in  this  land,  a  circumstance 
sufficient  with  many  to  ensure  their  rejection.     They  are  contrary  to  old 
opinions  and  current  prejudices,  and  therefore  by  a  species  of  logic  not  un- 
common, they  must  be  neological. In  all  the  higher  qualities  which 

constitute  proper  commentary,  it  is  pre-eminently  abundant.  The  writer 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  composition,  and  shed  a  wel- 
come light  on  its  dim  drapery.  Future  commentators,  grateful  for  the 
assistance  here  afforded,  will  be  stimulated  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight 
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into  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  to  correct  what  is  erroneoas,  and  to 
confirm  the  characteristic  outlines  of  the  exposition  now  submitted  to 
the  public' 


Youthful  Life,  and  Pictures  of  Travel;  being  the  Autobiography  of 
Madame  Schopenhauer.  Translated  from  the  German.  In  two  vols. 
London  :  Longman,  and  Co. 

These  small  volumes  are  a  translation  of  the  '  Ingendleben  und  Wander- 
bilder/  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  one  of  the  most  popular  female 
writers  of  Germany.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  her  autobiography,  so  far 
at  least  as  she  was  permitted  to  execute  the  plan.  She  lived  to  com- 
plete only  about  one-third  of  her  design,  and  we  are  therefore  indebted 
to  her  daughter  for  supplying  some  important  omissions.  The  life  of 
Madame  Schopenhauer,  was  full  of  incident.  Born  at  Danzic,  she  wit- 
nessed the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  rejoiced  with  republican  sympathy 
at  the  breaking  out  and  success  of  the  American  revolution,  visited 
Paris  just  prior  to  its  fearful  tragedy,  was  present  at  Versailles,  when 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  celebrated,  for  the  last  time,  the  F^te 
de  St.  Louis,  resided  subsequently  at  Weimar,  when  the  battle  of  Jena 
proclaimed  to  Germany,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  new  order  of 
things  that  was  arising,  and  associated  on  intimate  terms  with  Goethe 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  around  her.  Such  were  the  opportuni- 
ties she  possessed  of  obtaining  correct  and  multifarious  information,  and 
the  style  of  the  present  work  is  ample  proof  of  her  ability  to  improve 
them.  Her  descriptions  of  Danzic,  its  architecture  and  institutions,  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  people  by  whom  it  was  visited,  its  political 
fortunes  and  ultimate  decline,  possess  a  vivacity  and  truth  not  often  sur- 
passed, and  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  intelligent  reader.  Alto- 
gether, the  work  has  more  than  ordinary  attractions.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  intelligent  woman,  who  has  seen  the  best  society,  and  is  well 
skilled  to  make  use  of  the  information  acquired. 


T%e   Works  of  Frederick  Schiller. — Historical  Dramas.      Translated 
from  the  German.     London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  respecting  Schiller,  that  we  are 
under  no  temptation  to  enlarge  on  the  theme.  He  has  had  many 
passionate  admiiers  amongst  us,  but  the  great  bulk  of  our  country- 
men know  little  of  bis  writings.  This  bus  resulted  principally 
from  the  fact  that  his  magnificent  productions  have  not  existed  in 
an  accessible  and  popular  form.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  command  universal  admiration,  for  be  was  at  once, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '  fiery  and  tender  ;  impetuous,  soft,  affectionate  ; 
his  enthusiasm  clothed  the  universe  with  grandeur,  and  sent  his 
spirit  forth  to  explore  its  secrets,  and  mingle  warmly  in  its  interests.' 
The  present  volume,  forming  the  third  oiThe  Standard  Library  of  his 
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rorks,  contains,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
i^he  Bride  of  Messina,  four  of  his  most  admired  dramas.  '  Neither 
abour  nor  expense/  says  Mr.  Bohn,  '  has  been  spared  in  the  produc- 
ion  of  the  present  volume,  and  scarcely  any  sale  of  it,  in  this  popu« 
ar  form,  can  reimburse  the  publisher ;  but  if  he  should  succeed  in 
Uffusing  among  his  countrymen  a  more  enlarged  appreciation  of  the 
>eautie9  of  Schiller,  he  will  feel  abundantly  requited.'  We  need 
lot  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  such  an  edition.  A  simple 
iiinouncement  will  suffice  to  induce  its  purchase  by  a  large  and  in- 
creasing class. 


4  Whim  and  Us  Conseqwnces,  In  three  volumes.    London :  Smith, 

Elder,  &  Co. 

Wb  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  volumes ;  but  whoever  he 
nay  be,  his  powers  are  far  from  inconsiderable,  and  his  skill  in 
J  sing  them  indicates  a  practised  hand.  His  characters  are  sketched 
with  distinctness,  individuality,  and  truthfulness ;  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  though  shaped  for  effect,  does  not  so  far  deviate  from  the 
probable^  as  to  awaken  painful  emotions ;  the  development  of  the 
plot  is  clever;  and  the  moral  tone  pervading  the  whole  unexception- 
ible.  A  few  words  and  phrases  might  have  been  omitted  with 
idvantage,  but  if  our  writers  of  fiction  had  usually  respected  the 
limits  observed  by  the  author  of  *  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences,' 
their  productions  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  censure  which 
they  have  provoked.  The  characters  of  Chandos,  Whislom,  and  of 
Rose  Tracy,  of  little  Tun,  and  of  his  Gipsy  mother,  not  to  forget 
William  Lockwood,  General  Tracy,  and  the  hard-mouthed  but 
really  kind-hearted  surgeon,  Woodyard,  are  drawn  with  great  skill, 
and  possess,  in  consequence,  the  power  of  deeply  interesting  the 
reader. 


Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol,      By  John   Foster. 
Second  Series.     8vo.  pp.  476.     London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Few  of  our  readers  will  need  a  single  word  to  be  said  in  commendation 
of  this  volume.  The  reputation  of  the  author  stands  too  high  for  this. 
One  feeling  only  will  be  excited  by  its  appearance,  and  that  will  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness.  It  is  due  to  the 
editor  to  remark,  that  the  volume  is  not  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches, 
the  mere  refuse  of  Mr.  Foster's  genius.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
fastidious  of  his  admirers  will  read  the  thirty-five  lectures  which  it  con- 
tains, with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  and  will  rejoice  that  no  one  of  them 
has  been  lost.  The  productions  of  such  a  mind  are  sterling.  All  of 
them  have  inherent  worth,  and  none  can  be  lost  without  irreparable  ^ 
injury  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  We  thank  Mr.  Ryland  for 
the  pains  with  which  he  has  edited  the  volume,  and  doubt  not  that  it 
will  readily  take  its  place  by  the  other  productions  of  its  gifted  author. 
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France,  her  GovernmentaU  Administrative,  and  Social  Organization,  Ex- 
posed and  Considered  in  its  Principles,  in  its  Working,  and  in  iU 
Results.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     London  :  James  Madden. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  work.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  countF}',  and  we  cordially  repeat  the  strong  and  emphatic  recom- 
mendation which  we  gave  it  on  its  first  appearance.  The  autlior  has 
rendered  a  European  service  by  its  publication,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  friend  of  popular  institutions.  '  Three  years  have 
now  elapsed,*  he  says,  •  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work ;  and 
yet  I  have  nothing  to  alter  in  its  objects,  in  its  plan,  in  the  state- 
ments and  facts  which  fill  it,  or  in  the  opinions,  judgments,  and  anti* 
cipations  or  predictions,  which  it  fearlessly,  because  conscientiously , 
expressed.  Nay,  even  more,  the  altered  circumhtanoes  under  which 
it  reappears,  render  the  pursuit  of  my  object  more  necessary,  and 
convince  me  that  the  exposure  of  the  governmental,  administrative, 
and  social  organization  of  France  is,  at  this  very  moment,  of  still 
greater  importance  than  it  was  in  1844.'  To  our  own  countrymen  the 
volume  supplies  an  instructive  warning,  and  we  trust  that  its  expo- 
sure of  the  centralizing  system  of  France,  will  put  there  on  their 
guard  against  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  introduce  the  same 
policy  amongst  ourselves.  The  work  has  some  important  bearings 
in  connexion  wilh  grave  questions  recently  agitated  amongst  us,  and 
may  be  studied  with  immense  advantage.  It  has  our  warmest 
approval,  and  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent 
Englishman.  Its  veracity  defies  exposure,  while  its  spirit  is  at  once 
earnest,  high-minded,  and  largely  patriotic. 


Digest  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Bribery  and  Treating  at  Elections  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  for  the  better  Discovery  thereof; 
illustrated  by  the  Cases  decided  in  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Courts  of  Law.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Statutes.  By  James  Cook  Evans,  Esq.,  Lincoln's-Inn.  12mo. 
pp.  86.     London  :  Thomas  Blenkam. 

A  VERT  useful  volume,  to  which  the  friends  of  purity  of  election  should 
give  a  wide  circulation.  Its  appearance  just  now  is  opportune,  and  par- 
liamentary candidates  and  their  friends  will  do  well  to  secure  its  exten- 
sive currency  in  their  respective  circles.  Such  a  publication  has  been 
long  needed  ;  and  the  manner  ittwhich  Mr.  Evans  has  prepared  it,  does 
great  credit  to  his  diligence  and  legal  research.  Nothing  more,  as 
Blackstone  remarks,  is  needed,  to  complete  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  against 
bribery,  •  but  resolution  and  integrity,  to  put  them  in  strict  execution.' 
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S/rojr  Leaves  from  a  Freemason's  Note-book.     By  a  Suffolk  Rector. 

London :  Richard  Spencer. 

The  author  is  entitled  to  a  commendation  which  the  literary  value  of 
bis  book  would  not  secure,  from  the  fact  that  the  profits  arising  from 
its  sale  are  dedicated  to  charities  connected  with  the  masonic  cider. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers,  some  three  or  four  of  which  have 
already  appeared.  The  first  gives  some  anecdotes  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Webb  Follett,  when  at  the  school  of  Dr.  Lempriere.  The 
boy  was  truly  the  father  of  the  man.  Passing  over  the  two  following 
sketches,  'The  Soldier  Mason/  and  the  'The  Anti-Masonic  Vicar/ 
we  have  one  on  the  '  Curse  of  Talent/  when  possessed  without  regu- 
lating principle,  as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
end  of  whose  life  was  unrelieved,  even  by  competency,  afler  having 
received  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds  during  his  professional 
career;  and  by  another — whose  name  we  wish  had  been  omitted — 
though  with  a  very  different  inference,  namely,  the  lamented  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter.  The  next  chapters  are  respectively  entitled,  '  Canning 
in  Retirement,'  and  'A  Literary  Soiree/  of  the  former  we  may 
remark,  that  the  sketch  is  a  very  meagre  one,  and  of  the  latter,  that 
if  the  persons  introduced  did  talk  as  they  are  here  represented,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  very  different  estimate  of  them  to 
that  we  entertained.  These  are  followed  by  a  tale  entitled,  '  The 
laeasttre  meted  out  to  others,  measured  to  us  again/  the  nc^xt  to 
which,  and  the  most  curious  in  the  book,  '  The  Foreign  Sorceress 
and  the  British  Statesman,'  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  Mr.  Canning  to  a  mystical  lady  in  Paris,  who.  in  a  foun- 
tain of  water,  made  to  pass  before  them  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  To 
these  succeed  several  other  papers  on  various  topics  which  we  need 
not  specify,  and  which  will  be  read  with  different  degrees  of  interest 
according  to  the  taste  and  predilections  of  the  peruser. 


The  Solar  System,    By  Thomas  Dick,   LL.  D.     London  :  The  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. 

Whoever  presents  facts  relating  to  any  science  in  such  a  manner  as 
enables  those,  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  it,  to  understand 
and  profit  by  them,  deserves  well  of  the  public.  This  remark  applies 
to  the  writer  of  the  little  book  before  us,  it  being  designed  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  brine^  to  its  perusal  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  To  all  such  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it,  not  only  because  it  will  afford  them  great  insight  into  the 
discoveries  of  astronomy,  but  because  the  author,  not  contenting  him- 
self with  a  description  of  the  wonders  around  us,  has  made  them  an 
occasion  to  direct  our  attention  and  point  out  our  duty  to  Him  who 
made  us. 
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A  New  Years  Gift  for  the  Medical  Profession,     Bailliere,  Regent 

Street,     pp.  58. 

A  PAMPHLET  containing  two  able  ai  tides,  one  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  of 
Southampton,  in  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  ;  the  other 
by  Dr.  Engeldice,  of  Portsmouth,  in  deiience  of  animal  magnetism. 
On  reading  these  articles,  we  felt  that  a  criticism  of  their  contents 
would  be  unsuitable  to  our  pages  ;  but  to  one  portion,  not  essential 
to  the  controversy  which  appears  to  have  called  them  forth,  as  it 
contains  a  series  of  observations  calculated  to  throw  some  light 
upon,  if  not  to  decide,  the  '  questio  vexata*  of  the  physiology  of  the 
cerebellum,  we  must  invite  the  attention  of  our  professional  readers. 
Mr.  Prideaux  has  collected  together  a  number  of  facts  deduced  from 
an  examination  of '  nearly  three  hundred  brains,  comprising  those  of 
most  of  the  vertebrata  resident  in  the  British  Isles/'  from  which  be 
infers  that  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  cuticular  system  of  nerves ;  whilst  the 
median  lobe  is  the  '  ganglion  of  the  nerves  of  muscular  resistance, 
conveying  a  sense  of  the  position  of  the  extremities  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.' 

These  views  are  new,  and  demand  the  severest  scrutiny ;  should 
they  prove  in  the  end  to  be  incontrovertible,  Mr.  Prideaux  will 
have  to  claim  for  himself  the  honour  of  adding  a  discovery  to  physio- 
logical science,  of  more  consequence,  perhaps,  than  any  since  that 
of  the  reflex  function. 
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Art.  I. — Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  By  K.  R.  Hagenbacb, 
Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
Volume  I.    Translated  by  Carl  W.  Buch.     Minburgh  :  Clark. 

This  first  volume  of  Hagenbach's  *  History  of  Doctrines '  forms 
the  third  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. — ^When  the 
term  '  doctrines  *  is  understood  in  its  restricted  acceptation^  as 
meaning,  not  doctrines  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  science^  but  doctrines  exclusively  in  theology, 
the  title  of  the  work  conveys^  with  sufficient  precision,  the  generid 
character  of  its  contents.  And  to  any  person  who  knows  aught 
whatever  of  the  immense  extent  and  the  diversity  almost  endless 
of  the  field  which  the  title  embraces,  as  well  as  of  the  extremely 
uninviting  nature  of  not  a  few  portions  of  it  (being  such  as  no 
one  but  a  *  Doctor  Dry-as-dust '  could  by  any  feeling  of  congeni- 
ality be  tempted  spontaneously  to  explore),  it  will  appear  a  work, 
for  the  undertaking  and  successful  execution  of  which  there  were 
requisite  both  a  large  amount  of  reading  and  research,  and  a 
strong  and  steadily  impressed  conviction  of  ultimate  utility.  Of 
the  possession  of  the  former  of  these  requisites,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  volume  before  us  contains  abundant  internal  evidence. 
Of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  utility,  we  may  say  a  little  more 
by  and  by.  We  satisfy  ourselves  for  the  present  with  express- 
ing our  full  concurrence  in  the  sentiment  of  the  translator 
(pref.  p.  vi.),  that  *  the  knowledge  of  what  the  most  eminent 
theologians  of  all  ages  have  thought,  on  points  frequently  the 
subject  of  much  controversy^  will  be  found  of  special  use  to  those 
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who  are  desirous  of  taking  any  part  in  snch  controversies/  The 
man  who  should  question  this^  making  light  of  the  product  of  all 
minds  but  his  own^  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  little  self- 
examination  on  the  apostolic  admonition  in  Bom.  xii.  8. 

By  the  title^  the  reader  is  taught  to  anticipate^  not  a  record 
of  what  are  properly  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  of  the 
various  views  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  come  to  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  articles  of  Christian  doctrine.     The  two, 
however,  are  in  many  cases  inseparable — ^intimately  and  vari- 
ously interwoven  with  and  mutually  affecting  each  other ;  the 
facts  giving  birth  to  and  moulding  the  doctrines,  or  the  doctrines 
generating  and  imparting  character  to  the  facts.     Still,  it  was  an 
important  desideratum  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  to  give  a 
condensed  view  of  the  various  shapes  it  had  assumed,  as  it  had 
been  worked  upon  and  modelled  by  minds  endlessly  diverse  in 
powers  and  principles — of  the  theories  which  had  been  broached 
about  this  and  the  other  of  its  doctrinal  articles,  or  its  preceptive 
institutes — and  of  the  controversial  wars  which  had  been  waged 
by  the  opponent  disputants.     The  desideratum,  indeed,  has  been 
in  part  supplied  by  those  chapters  of  such  church  histories  as 
Mosheim's,  that  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  flourished 
in  the  successive  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  here- 
sies by  which  each  period  was  particularly  distinguished.     And 
truly,  with  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  wild  and  worthless 
phantasies  that  are   comprehended  under  this   designation  of 
heresies,  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  that  they  have  had  their 
existence,  their  larger  or  smaller  number.of  adherents,  and  their 
longer  or  shorter  day.     Even  thus  much  knowledge  respecting 
them  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition.    It  may  be  got 
with  little  benefit,  it  may  be  forgotten  with  little  loss.    The  cluef 
value  of  it  lies  in  the  lessons  it  contains  of  human  nature — in 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  mental  and  moral  character  and 
the  spiritual  condition  of  man — a  'light,'  alas!  which  ia  often 
and  sadly  'darkness/     Other  heresies  there  are,  however,  of 
which  the  subjects,  at  any  rate,  are  more  important,  if  the  spe- 
culations about  them  are  not  always  more  rational  or  more  pro- 
fitable.   And  for  the  sake  of  such  discussions,  some  more  sya- 
temized  and  methodical  record  was  desirable  of  their  origin  ini 
progress,  their  alternate  retrogressions  and  advances,  cessations 
and  revivals — their  extravagancies  and  their  modifications —the 
names,  characters,  powers,  weapons,  and  tactics  of  the  combatants, 
for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong;   thus  showing  amid  what  various 
modes  and  measures  of  trial  the  truth  of  God  has  had  to  main- 
tain its  ground — through  what  hosts  of  enemies,  powerful,  in- 
sidious, and  relentless,  it  has  had  to  fight  its  way. 

Whencesoever  it  may  have  arisen  (the  cause,  perhaps,  might 
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be  foand  in  certain  peculiarities  in  what  may  be  called  the  theo- 
logical character  of  the  two  nations)^  the  fact  is  remarkable^  that 
'  the  history  of  doctrines  is  a  branch  of  theological  science  fami- 
liar to  the  German  student^  but  as  yet  almost  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country/  (Translator's  preface).  '  In  most^  if  not  in  all 
German  universities/  the  translator  adds,  '  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject are  yearly  delivered ;  and  a  number  of  compendiums^  of 
various  merit,  have  been  published  by  different  writers.'  In 
laying  out  the  entire  period  of  the  history,  these  writers  have 
followed  different  principles  of  division,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  taste  of  each.  The  number  of  subdivisions  has 
ranged  from  three,  the  smallest,  to  twelve,  the  largest.  The 
division  adopted  by  Hagenbaeh  is  into  five.  We  give  these  from 
section  twelfth  of  the  introduction : — 

'  The  periods  of  the  history  of  doctrines  are  to  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  most  important  epochs  (periods  of  development)  in  the 
history  of  the  theological  mind.  They  do  not  quite  coincide  with 
those  adopted  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  may  be  specified  as 
follows : — I.  Period.  From  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  the 
death  of  Origen  (from  the  year  80-254)  the  age  of  apologetics,  IT. 
Period.  FromthedeathofOrigen  to  John  Damascenus  (249-730),  the 
age  of  polemics.  III.  Period,  From  John  Damascenus  to  the  Refor- 
mation (730-1517),  the  age  of  systems  (scholasticism,  in  its  widest 
sense).  lY,  Period.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Formula  Consensus  in  reformed  Switzerland,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  in  Germany  (1517-1720),  the  age  of  polemico- 
ecclesiastical  symbolik.  .  V.  Period,  From  the  year  1720  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  age  of  criticism,  oi speculation,  and  of  antithesis  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  Christianity,  reason  and  reve- 
lation.' 

This  division  is,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  sections^,  a  good 
medium  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  already  mentioned. 
'  We  think  it  alike  inconvenient  to  make  the  periods  tdo  long^ 
and  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  divisions.'  This  is  judicioiis. 
And,  allowing  for  some  little  portion  of  ingenious  originality  and 
of  fondness  for  something  pointed  and  antithetical  in  the  divi- 
sion, there  must  be  admitted  to  be  no  small  amount  of  general 
truth  in  the  distinctive  characteristics  assigned  to  the  successive 
periods.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  this  division  and  those  of  others  which 
have  been  adopted.  The  mere  partition  into  sections  is  far  from 
being  the  most  important  matter  in  the  execution  of  sucli  a  work. 
Not,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  without  its  advantages.  Method 
is  useful,  wherever  it  is  possible.  Judiciously  arranged  sections 
are  agreeable  resting-places  to  the  reader's  mind.  They  are  not 
mere  mile-stones  upon  a  road ;  they  are  rather  the  mapping  of 
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the  scenery  upon  a  journey.  The  road  must  be  very  monoto- 
nous and  uninteresting,  where  we  are  so  little  taken  up  with 
what  is  before  and  on  either  hand  of  us,  that  we  are  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  the  mile- stones.  But  we  like  to  know,  in  setting 
out  on  a  journey,  the  varieties  of  country  and  of  scenery  through 
which  we  have  to  travel ;  the  general  characteristics  both  of  the 
different  peoples  and  of  the  regions  inhabited  by  them.  There 
is  one  thing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
reader,  when  he  has  looked  at  the  five  sections  just  enumerated, 
with  the  characteristic  designation  of  each  of  the  successive  periods 
or  ages^  must  beware  of  imagining,  that  when  he  passes  from 
one  to  another,  he  is  to  lose,  at  each  transition,  all  traces  of  that 
which  preceded;  that  when  he  passes  from  '  the  age  of  apologe- 
tics *  to  the  ' age  of  polemics*  for  example,  between  which  ' the 
death  of  Origen '  is  the  dividing  ^landmark,  he  is  to  find  apolo- 
getics laid  in  Origen's  grave,  and  no  traces  of  them  any  longer 
discoverable.  Neither  is  he  to  fancy  that,  during  the  first  of 
the  periods,  there  is  to  be  nothing  discernible  of  the  characte- 
ristic of  the  second,  nor  in  the  second  of  that  of  the  third.  The 
'  ages '  are,  of  course,  designated  from  that  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  happened  to  be  the 
most  prevalent  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  aspect  of  each. 
'  Thus  it  happens,'  says  the  author,  having  previously  accounted 
for  it,  '  that  while  in  the  fourth  period  the  polemical  and  the 
scholastical  of  the  second  and  third  periods  are  repeated,  the 
fifth  period  has  the  apologetical  tendency  in  common  with  the 
first.'  {Note  7  to  Sect.  12.)  Thus,  they  respectively  run  into  each 
other ;  so  that,  in  every  one  of  them,  while  specially  distinguished 
by  its  own  characteristic,  all  the  rest  are,  more  or  less,  to  be 
found  blended  together  in  an  endless  variety  of  proportions. 
There  may  be  seasons  in  each  of  the  periods  when  we  might  feel 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  which  of  the  distinctive  epi- 
thets it  might  most  appropriately  be  designated.  Yet,  still,  we 
know  not  that  we  could  have  a  division  founded  on  more  correct 
general  principles,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  true  state  of 
things.  And,  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  book,  we  cannot,  we  think,  do  better  than  extract  the 
account  of  these  five  periods,  as  contained  in  the  author's  notes 
appended  to  the  enumeration  of  them.  The  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  period  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era — the  birth  of  Christ — or  even  the  time  of  the  proper 
establishment  of  his  kingdom,  the  day  of  pentecost — but  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age ;  a  date,  for  which  the  reason  had  been 
given  in  a  previous  section : — 

'  We  call  this  period  the  age  of  apologetics,  because  it  is  best 
characterized  by,the  great  number  of  apologetical  writings  in  defence 
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of  Christianity  against  both  Judaism  and  paganism.  Its  theology  is 
almost  entirely  of  the  same  description.  The  controversies  which 
took  place  within  the  church  itself  (with*  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  etc.), 
for  the  most  part  arose  out  of  the  opposition  which  Christianity  met 
with,  on  the  part  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  and  pagan  philosophers  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  activity  which  was  manifested  by  the  church 
partook  more  or  less  of  an  apologetical  character.  The  fathers  of 
this  period  were  little  concerned  about  systems ;  and  the  work  of 
Origen,  ir€pi  apjfiv,  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  find  some  attempt, 
at  least,  at  systematic  theology. 

'  During  the  second  period,  the  conflict  proceeds  in  another  direc- 
tion. Since  that,  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  apologetical 
writings  ;  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  most  writers  entirely 
abandoned  this  field,  and  entered  into  questions  of  a /»o/!em»ca/ nature. 
The  history  of  ecclesiastical  controversies,  from  the  rise  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  down  to  the  close  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  forms  one 
continuous  series,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  that  it  cannot  well  be  interrupted.  It  is 
concluded  by  the  work  of  John  Damascenus  (hcOtai^  n-urrcois). 
This  period,  with  its  numerous  conflicts,  its  synods  and  councils,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  for  the  history  of  doctrines,  if  the 
importance  consists  in  the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  to  complete  the 
building,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  in  the  preceding 
period. 

'  This  period  (the  third)  which  we  call  the  scholastic,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  might  be  subdivided  into  three  shorter  periods. 
1.  From  John  Damascenus  to  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 
in  this  period  John  Scotus  Erigenus  takes  the  most  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  west.  2.  From  Anselm  to  Gabriel  Biel ;  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  properly  so  called,  which  may  again  be  subdivided. 
And,  3.  From  Gabriel  Biel  to  Luther  (the  period  of  transition). 
Generally  speaking,  mystical  and  scholastic  tendencies  alternately 
prevail  during  this  period  ;  even  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation 
more  or  less  adhere  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies, 
though  they  belong,  in  some  respects,  to  the  next  period. 

'  We  might  have  fixed  (in  dating  period  fourth)  upon  the  year 
1521,  in  which  the  first  edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes  was 
published,  or  upon  the  year  1530,  in  which  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg was  drawn  up,  instead  of  the  year  1517  ; — but,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  make  our  date  agree  with  the  one  adopted  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  especially  as  the  theses  themselves  were  of  import- 
ance in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.  Inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing 
principles  of  the  different  sections  of  the  church  are  brought  out  very 
prominently  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  history  of  doctrines 
naturally  assumes  the  character  of  symbolik'  (that  is,  as  previously 
explained  of  symbols,  or  public  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith).  'The 
ages  of  polemics  and  scholasticism  may  be  said  to  reappear  during 
this  period,  though  in  a  different  form  :  we  also  see  various  modi- 
fications of  mysticism,  in  opposition  to  one-sided  rationalism.     Wo 
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might  commence  a  new  period  with  CJalixt  and  Spener,  if  their  pecu- 
liar notions  had  been  generally  spread  at  that  time.  Such,  boweyer^ 
was  not  the  case. 

'  It  may  excite  surprise,  that  we  make  the  abolition  of  the  test  (for- 
mula consensus)  in  the  reformed  church  of  Switzerland,  determine 
the  extent  of  the  preceding  period  (the/otirM),  since  no  great  import- 
ance seems  to  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  the  signal  for  £he  overthroir 
of  those  barriers  which  had  been  erected  by  the  confessions  of  fidth. 
The  Wolfian  philosophy,  which  had  emancipated  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  scholastic  theology,  and  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes,  took  its  rise  about  the  same  time  in  Grermany ;  while  the 
principles  of  deism  and  naturalism  (which  developed  themselves  in 
the  preceding  period)  were  spread  from  England  and  France  into 
other  countries.  Thus  it  happens,  that,  while  in  the  fourth  period, 
the  polemical  and  the  scholastical  of  the  second  and  third  periods 
are  repeated,  the  fifth  period  has  the  apologetical  tendency,  in 
common  with  the  first.  The  question  is  no  more  about  leas  import- 
ant denominational  differences,  but  about  the  existence  or  non  exist- 
ence of  Christianity.  This  fifth  period,  which  by  no  means  presents 
one  uniform  aspect,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  shorter  periods. 
The  first  of  these  (from  Wolf  to  Kant),  for  the  most  part,  represents 
the  conflict  between  a  stiff  and  dogmatic  form  of  S3rstematic  ortho- 
doxy, and  an  imperfect  enlightenment.  The  second  (beginning  with 
Kant),  exhibits  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  favour  of  rationalism ; 
which,  having  no  positive  creed,  is  almost  wholly  restricted  to  ethics, 
in  order  to  secure  its  ascendancy  both  in  science  and  in  the  church, 
in  opposition  to  every  form  of  belief.  And,  lastly,  the  third  period 
(which  embraces  the  nineteenth  century),  presents  to  our  view  a  pio* 
ture  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  parts,  of  attempts  at  reaction 
and  restoration,  at  idealization  and  accommodation,  and  is  preparing 
a  new  period,  of  which  it  forms  itself  the  commencement,  but  for 
which  history  has  not  yet  a  name.'  {Introd.  pp.  15 — 18.) 

The  volume  now  before  us  reaches  down  to  the  era  of  the 
reformation — that  is^  it  embraces  the  firsts  second^  and  third  of 
the  five  periods  into  which  the  entire  history  is  divided*  To 
follow  a  work  of  this  description  in  its  minuter  details  is^  of 
course^  out  of  the  question.  Havings  by  the  extract  just  dted^ 
shown  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  information  he  is  to  expect 
from  it^  all  that  we  can  do  more  is^  to  express  our  opinion  of  its 
general  character ;  and  then  to  pursue^  a  little  more  at  large, 
two  or  three  questions  and  points  of  general  interest  suggested 
•by  its  contents. 

In  intimating  our  concurrence  in  certain  sentiments  with  the 
translator,  we  have  already  conveyed  our  impression  of  the  utility 
and  desirableness  of  such  a  work,  as  a  desideratum  in  theological 
literature.  And  the  work  under  review  seems  as  complete  as  a 
work  of  the  kind  can  well  be.    It  discovers  great  powers  of  per- 
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severing  research^  and  abundant  stores  of  the  learning  specially 
requisite  for  its  compilation ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  what^  itmid 
the  immense  amount  and  strange  variety  of  material,  valuable 
and  worthless,  was  peculiarly  requisite,  a  competent  measure  of 
a  capacity  both  for  judicious  selection  and  high^pressure  con» 
densation.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  had  it  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  theologian  of  our  own  country,  whether  En^ish 
or  Scotch,  the  differences  might  have  been  considerable  in  the 
extent  of  notice  and  space  allotted  to  the  various  points  of  con- 
troversy; there  being  German  and  there  being  British  predi- 
lections arising  both  from  diversities  in  national  temperament, 
and  from  influential  circumstances  in  the  two  countries.  From 
a  similar  cause,  the  works  referred  to,  under  various  heads,  are 
prindpdly, though  not  exclusively,  German;  a  defect  in  anEng^ 
lish  edition  which,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  the  translator 
has  judiciously  supplied. 

Two  thick  octavos,  (for  a  second  is  to  follow  like  the  first), 
occupied  with  a  *  history  of  doctrines,'  originating  out  of  the 
Christian  revelation  I  .This,  assuredly,  is  somewhat  startling. 
Of  revelation  it  must,  as  its  very  name  imports,  be  the  great 
object  to  reveal.  It  seems,  therefore  a  reasonably-required 
property  of  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  revelation,  that  it  should 
make  its  discoveries  in  a  style  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible, 
— such  as  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  wide  diversity 
of  interpretation.  How,  then,  has  it  happened,  that  on  so 
many  points  of  doctrine  it  has  been  understood  in  so  many 
different  ways  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  professed  study  of  the 
same  little  volume  should  have  given  rise  to  views  so  diversified, 
and  sects  so  numberless,  and  to  a  terminology  for  the  designa- 
tion of  both,  which  bi^es  the  best  of  memories,  and  which, 
most  learned  in  its  etymology  and  composition,  is,  even  to  the 
scholar,  utterly  unintelligible,  without  an  acquaintance  vKth  the 
specialities  of  subject  and  circumstance  out  of  which  it  has,  in 
the  endless  individual  instances,  arisen?  The  questions  asre 
fair.  It  appears  as  if  the  sceptic  had  really  some  occasion  to 
smile  sarcastically,  and  to  ask,  What  has  your  revelation  re- 
vealed  ?  Should  you  not,  think  you,  be  the  better  of  a  second 
to  explain  the  first?  The  sneer,  however,  may  be  spared.  K 
it  comes  not  from  a  more  reprehensible  cause,  it  is,  at  the  best, 
the  result  of  inconsideration.  Nay,  what  if  the  fact  itself  by 
which  it  is  occasioned  should  be  found  among  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  very  revelation  against  which  it  is  directed? 
First  of  all,  the  principle  on  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
holds  with  equal  force  against  all  natural  religion,  and  leads 
directly  to  atheism.  Look  at  the  analogy.  With  the  volume 
of  revelation  compare  the  volume  of  nature.    In  the  latter,  the 
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lessons  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  one  God^  are  plain 
and  numberless.  They  are  written  in  letters  of  light.  Every 
department  of  creation  is  full  of  them.  They  are  legible  on  the 
very  surface ;  and  investigation  and  discovery  only  add  to  their 
clearness.  Have  men^  then^  read  this  volume  aright?  Have 
they  learned  from  it  the  lessons  of  truth  respecting  the  Creator^ 
which  it  so  clearly^  impressively^  and  universally  teaches?  Let 
all  the  varieties  of  polytheistic  belief  and  worship^  in  different 
countries^  and  in  successive  ages,  answer  the  questions.  There  is 
no  obscurity  in  the  book ;  no  ambiguity  in  its  lessons.  '  The 
invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
are  clearly  seen,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made.'  This  is  the  declaration  of 
the  second  volume  of  discovery  respecting  the  perspicuity*  of  the 
lessons  of  the^r^;  the  testimony  of  the  volume  (^revelation  to 
the  volume  of  nature.  Tf  it  be  admitted  to  be  a  true  one, — and 
the  intelligent  theist,  though  an  infidel,  will  not  question  it, — 
then  the  cause  of  its  lessons  having  been  so  variously,  in  most 
cases  so  falsely,  and  in  all  so  imperfectly  read,  must  be  sought, 
since  not  in  the  lessons  themselves,  in  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  learners.  If,  then,  such  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  one  volume,  why  ought  it  greatly  to  surprise — why  ought  it 
at  all  to  stumble  us,  if  we  find  the  other  faring  in  a  similar 
way  ?  The  learners  are,  in  both  cases,  the  same.  The  lessons 
are,  in  both  cases,  plain.  If,  therefore,  in  the  one  ease,  the 
cause,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  the  lessons  being  ill  understood, 
and  variously  and  miserably  perverted,  lies  in  the  learners, 
should  not  analogy  fairly  lead  us,  instead  of  wondering  that  the 
same  thing  should  happen  in  the  other,  rather  to  anticipate  the 
coincidence  ? — to  expect  to  find  it  so  ?  In  revelation,  the  failure 
of  mankind  to  read  aright  the  lessons  of  nature,  is  traced  to 
moral  causes, — to  principles  of  blinding  perverseness  in  the 
characters  of  those  to  whose  eyes  the  lessons  are  presented. 
The  reason  why  '  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,'  as  there 
assigned,  is,  '  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge.' Why,  then,  should  not  the  same  causes  produce  the 
same  effects,  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  revelation,  as  in  regard 
to  the  volume  of  nature, — ^in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  God  in  his 
word,  as  in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  God  in  his  works  ?  And 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  fact  that  so  it  has  been,  contri- 
butes to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  revelation.  The  first  is,  that 
the  perversions  of  the  truth,  in  all  its  variety  of  articles,  are  the 
subjects  of  prediction  in  that  very  revelation ;  so  that,  had  they 
not,  even  to  their  very  extremes  of  absurdity  and  profligacy,  as 
well  as  of  well-meaning  weakness,  taken  place,  one  proof  of  its 
truth  would  have  been  wanting,  and  an  evidence  of  its  falsity 
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would  have  been  furnished.  And  the  second  is,  that  the  fact 
itself,  of  the  correspondence  between  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  volume  of  revelation  and  that  of  nature,  being, 
in  both  cases,  traceable  to  the  same  causes,  only  supplies 
a  further  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  former  in  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  apostate  condition  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  hardening  and  blindmg  influence  of  his  principles  of  depra- 
vity, and  alienation  from  God.  The  same  authority  which  says, 
in  reference  to  the  lessons  of  nature, — *  They  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,' — says  also,  in  reference  to  the 
discoveries  of  the  gospel,  'Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.'  The  treatment  is  the  same;  the  moral  cause  is  the 
same. 

*  An  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,' 
observes  the  translator  in  his  preface,  '  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
garded as  highly  interesting  and  instructive  by  every  thinking 
mind,  and  especially  by  every  divine  who  would  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  simple  and  unqualified  reception  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  creed  adopted  by  his  denomination.'  'The 
history  of  doctrines,'  says  the  author  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
introduction,  '  is  that  branch  of  theological  science  which  exhi- 
bits the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrines  [dogmas]  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  various  aspects  they  have  assumed  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  through 
the  influence  of  civilization  in  different  ages  of  the  world.' 
We  might  have  been  disposed  to  pass  over  the  phrases — '  the 
historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  gra- 
dual development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church,'  with- 
out any  objecting  comment,  were  it  not  that,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  certain  other  modes  of  expression  in  the  work, 
they  appear  to  convey  a  very  objectionable  sentiment.  The 
only  *  gradual  development'  of  these  doctrines  was  that  recorded 
in  the  Bible  itself;  where  we  have  their  early,  partial,  and  com- 
paratively obscure  discoveries,  and  their  progressive  manifesta- 
tion, from  the  first  promise  till  the  completion  of  the  apostolic 
record  in  the  fulness  of  time.  In  the  completed  scriptures,  the 
doctrines  are  fully  embodied,  and  permanently  stereotyped. 
While  we  have  admitted  the  justness  of  the  sentiment  respect- 
ing the  utility,  to  the  student  of  theology,  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  thought,  on  controverted  points,  '  by  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  all  ages,'  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
contend  that  the  true  utility  must  be  limited  by  the  one  ques- 
tion— how  far  such  knowledge  contributes  to  the  distinct  and 
full  ascertainment  of  what  is  contained  in  the  scriptures. 
There  lies  the  truth.     There  lies  the  only  genuine  theology. 
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Whatever  serves  to  throw  lights  to  the  student^s  mind,  on  any 
portion  of  what  is  contained  there,  is  useful,  and  no  farther ; — 
whatever  brings  out  clearly  and  consistently  its  real  import. 
There  is — there  can  be — no  progress,  no  '  gradual  development/ 
in  Divine  truth  itself.  A  '  history  of  doctrines'  can  be  no  more 
than  a  history  of  human  views  of  what  is  itself  Divine.  Since 
^  the  vision  and  the  prophecy'  were  '  sealed  up'  in  Patmos,  the 
completed  revelation  has  been  the  depository  of  all  Divine  truth 
that  God  intends  men  to  know.  There  can  be  no  new  truth 
added;  nor  can  any  improvement  ever  be  made  on  a  single 
article  of  Bible  doctrine.  All  improvement  is  deterioration ;  all 
advance  retrogression ;  all  alteration  corruption.  We  remem- 
ber being  struck,  long  ago,  in  reading  over  the  Ckmtenis  of  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Bogue's  '  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  title  of  one  of  the  sections — Men 
never  get  before  the  Neto  Testament.  In  successive  ages  human 
writers,  whatever  the  subjects  of  their  treatises,  make  advances 
on  each  other.  The  next  work  throws  the  former  into  the 
shade,  and  puts  it  out  of  date.  But  this  is  a  book  which  men 
never  'get  before.'  It  does  not  contain  doctrines  for  which 
better  may  be  substituted,  as  men  advance  in  discovery  and  in 
wisdom.  It  does  not  contain  mere  g^rms  of  truth,  which  men 
are  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  their  maturity.  On  every  point  of 
which  it  treats  it  contains '  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.'  And  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  man's  having  in 
his  mind  a  perfect  system  of  theology  is,  his  having  a  clear 
and  full  understanding  of  what  is  in  the  book.  The  science 
of  theology  is,  in  this  respect,  very  differently  circumstanced 
from  any  other,  any  merely  human  science.  An  analogy,  we 
are  aware,  has  been  contended  for,  between  Divine  revelation  as 
the  repository  of  Divine  truth;  and  nature,  or  the  works  of 
creation,  as  the  repository  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science. 
It  is  by  the  investigation  of  these  repositories,  respectively,  that 
the  contents  of  each  are  discovered  and  unfolded.  In  this  view, 
it  has  been  alleged,  theology  may  be  justly  styled  a  progressive 
science,  as  well  as  others.  But  there  is  an  obvious  and  mightf 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  analogy  is  anything  but 
fair.  In  nature,  or  the  works  of  creation,  we  have  merely  the 
materials,  from  which,  by  observation  and  experiment,  the  facts 
of  natural  science  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  its  theoretical  prin- 
ciples to  be  reasoned  out.  In  Divine  revelation,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  a  direct  statement  of  the  facts  and  principles  themselves. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  laid  out  in  systematic  order ;  and,  in  as  far 
as  mere  arrangement,  classification,  reduction  to  system,  is  con- 
cerned, the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  a  just  one.  It  is  in 
the  one  particular  of  discovery  that  it  fails.    A  statement  of 
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principles^  and  a  mere  exhibition  of  materials,  by  the  examina- 
tion of  which  principles  are  to  be^  not  methodi^d  only^  but 
elicited,  are  two  very  different  things.  The  grand  discovery  of 
revelation  is  the  work  of  human  redemption.  Suppose^  then, 
we  had  been  made  acquainted  simply  with  the  fads  of  that 
work,  and  we  had  been  left  to  find  out  the  doctrines  from  the 
facts,  the  analogy  to  the  finding  out  of  the  principles  of  science 
from  nature  would  have  been  more  correct.  Grant  that  the 
task  would  have  been  more  difficult ;  grant,  if  you  will,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible ;  still  it  would  have  been  the  same 
in  land.  As  it  is,  revelation  contains  the  facts  and  the  truths 
together ;  and  not  only  some  of  the  truths,  from  which  the  rest 
are  to  be  inferred,  but  all  of  them ;  leaving  us  nothing  to  do  in 
order  to  complete  the  science  of  theology,  but  to  understand 
their  meaning,  to  connect  them  with  the  facts,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  into  systematic,  or  mutually  dependent,  order.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  that,  with  any  propriety,  can  be  called  progress. 
Had  we  been  in  possession  of  an  inspired  treatise  on  nature, 
containing  at  once  a  reference  to  phenomena,  and  a  statement 
of  the  principles  which  these  phenomena  involved  and  exempli- 
fied ;  then  would  our  task,  in  regard  to  such  a  treatise,  have 
been  the  same  as  that  required  of  us  in  the  case  of  revealed 
theology.  It  would  have  been,  not  to  evolve  principles  from 
the  phenomena  for  ourselves,  as  we  have  now  to  do,  but 
simply  to  understand  and  believe  those  which  were  divinely 
dictated. 

We  do  feel  the  importance  of  contending  for  the  absolute 
entireness,  and  the  unimprovable  perfection,  of  Divine  revelation, 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sentiment  of  TertuU 
Han,  as  adduced  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  '  Ancient  Christianity,* 
YciL  i.  pp.  93,  94, — we  regard  as  far  worse  than  inadmissible, — 
as  reckless  and  presumptuous  in  no  ordinary  degree.  When 
our  Lord  said  to  his  apostles,  just  before  he  left  them.  '  I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now: 
howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth  f  we  understand  him  as  announcing  that  it  was 
not  from  himself,  during  his  personal  ministry,  that  they  were 
to  receive  that  fulness  of  knowledge  by  which  they  were  to  be 
qualified  to  be  the  commissioned  teachers  of  mankind,  but  from 
the  illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit  after  his  return  to  the 
Father ;  and  we  believe  ourselves  to  have  the  result  of  this  per- 
fect enlightenment  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures,  written 
by  these  '  Holy  men  of  Grod,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.*  But,  according  to  Tertullian,  the  period  of  ^  the  Com« 
forter,*  thus  promised  by  Jesus,  was  the  period  of  the  church's 
history  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age;  as  if  the  system  of 
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Divine  truth  were  then  to  continue  going  onward  to  its  ma- 
turity. Religion^  according  to  him,  was  '  firsts  in  its  radiments 
only^  nature  surmising  something  concerning  (rod;  then,  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  advanced  to  its  infant  state ;  then, 
by  the  gospel,  it  reached  the  heats  of  youth ;  and  now,  by  the 
Comforter,  it  is  moulded  to  its  maturity-/ — ^language  which,  when 
connected  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  representations,  is  justly 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  meaning,  '  that  Christianity,  as 
revealed  and  verbally  expressed,  in  the  canonical  writings,  is  a 
mere  sketch,  or  rough  draft,  of  that  mature  truth,  which,  by 
little  and  little,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  church,  through  the 
medium  of  its  doctors,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/  Alas,  for  the  progress  I  alas,  for  the  maturity  !  How 
soon  did  it  become  a  progress  backward  I  how  very  speedily,  a 
maturity  of  imbecile  and  drivelling  dotage !  —  all  that  was 
of  real  worth  being  that  which  was  taken  from  the  apostolic 
writings,  the  great  proportion  of  the  remainder  teaching  only 
the  humiliating  lesson  of  the  unmistakeable  difference  between 
human  and  divine.  O,  the  change,  when  we  make  the  transi- 
tion from  the  apostolic  to  even  the  least  exceptionable  of  the 
patristic  theology !  It  ought,  in  this  our  day,  to  be  the  first 
aim  of  every  servant  of  Christ,  to  bring  back  the  church  to  the 
one  and  only  standard  of  theological  truth,  by  making  bis  ap- 
peal, in  all  cases  of  controversy,  exclusively  to  it,  and,  with 
stern  and  immovable  determination,  refusing  either  to  make  or 
to  answer  appeals  to  any  other  authority  whatever. 

We  cannot  say  we  relish  the  frequent  recurrence,  in  the 
*  History  of  Doctrines,'  of  the  phraseology  adverted  to, — '  ihe 
development  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,' — 'the  stages  of 
their  development,^  &c. : — ^because,  if  the  word  ^development^  is 
used  as  representing  '  the  various  aspects  they  have  assumed  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone  through 
the  influence  of  civilization,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,'  it  is 
used  in  a  sense  hardly,  if  at  all,  defensible ;  the  term,  in  its 
proper  acceptation,  signifying  the  gradual  unfolding  of  any 
truth,  or  system  of  truths,  towards  its  full  discovery ;  and  be- 
cause, if  this  latter  be  at  all  the  meaning  designed,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  be  expressed  by  it,  it  is  a  meaning  the  most  false 
in  fact,  and  pernicious  in  tendency.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
too,  that  the  distinction  between  '  Biblical  theology '  and  '  dog' 
matic  theology,'  is  unfortunate  for  a  similar  reason.  '  Dogmatic 
theology,'  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  designation,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, of  equivalent  import  with  didactic  theology,  or  the  theology 
of  doctrines;  sometimes  used  in  distinction  from  polemic  or  cofi- 
troversial  theology,  and  sometimes  from  practical  or  preceptive. 
As  distinguished  from  biblical  theology,  it  cannot,  of  course, 
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Bignify  anything  else  than  the  theology  of  human  opinions  with 
reference  to  biblical  or  Divine  truths.  But  human  opinions  are 
not  theology  at  all^  any  further  than  as  they  coincide  with  the 
Divine  truths.  These  alone  are  B€o\oyta,  And  every  student  of 
theology  is  a  successful  student^  just  in  proportion  as  he  attains 
to  a  clear,  comprehensive,  connected,  and  consistent  familiarity 
of  acquaintance  with  this ;  even  although  not  one  of  the  num- 
berless doyfiara  of  human  schemes  should  ever  have  come  to  his 
knowledge.  And  we  are  confirmed  in  our  apprehensions 
respecting  this  distinction,  by  the  statement  made  in  explana- 
tion of  it. — Sect.  iii.  pages  4,  5. 

'  The  history  of  doctrines  presupposes  biblical  theology — and  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular — as  its  basis ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  general  history  of  the  church  presupposes  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  apostolic  age.  Those  writers  who  reduce  theology  in 
general  to  biblical  theology,  and  exclude  dogmatic  theology  altoge- 
ther, consistently  look  upon  the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  mere  ap- 
pendix to  biblical  theology.  But  in  our  opinion,  biblical  theology  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  Jbundation-stone  of  the  edifice  ;  the  history 
of  doctrines  as  the  historian '  (the  record  ?)  '  of  its  progressive  con" 
struction ;  and  dogmatic  theology  as  the  builder  who  is  still  engaged 
in  its  completion.  It  is  no  more  the  object  of  doctrine  history  fully  to 
expound  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  than  of  ecclesiastical  history 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
But  as  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity  is  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion and  starting-point  of  church  history,  so  the  history  of  doctrines 
must  rest  upon  and  begin  with  the  theology  of  both  the  New  and 
Old  Testaments.' 

There  is  not  a  little  here  to  which  we  seriously  demur.  We 
do  not  like  it.  We  greatly  dislike  it.  We  vehemently  depre- 
cate the  adoption  of  any  such  principles  by  the  students  in  oar 
theological  seminaries, — the  rising  ministry  of  our  churches. 
What  ?  Is  it,  indeed  so,  that  we  have  only  the  '  foundation'  of 
our  theology  in  the  Bible, — its  beginning, — ^its  first  principles  ? 
Was  it  only  the  '  foundation-stone'  of  the  structure  of  doctrines 
that  was  laid  by  the  inspired  apostles  ;  while  subsequent  gene- 
rations were  to  continue  to  build  upon  it, — the  historian  re- 
porting progress  of  its  rise, — until  at  length,  by  successive  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  it  should  be  completed?  To  render 
such  a  system  consistent,  one  of  two  things  seems  necessaiy, — 
either  that  the  apostles  were  not  inspired^  or  that  all  subsequent 
theologians  were  inspired.  The  foundation  and  that  which  is 
built  upon  it,  must  have  the  same  authority.  There  can  be  no 
congruity,  no  harmony,  otherwise.  We  must  earnestly  contend, 
that  not  the  '  foundation-stone'  only,  but  the  entire  temple  of 
Divine  truth,  from  its  base  to  its  topstone,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Scriptures.      Or^  if  the  same  image  under  another  form  be 
deemed  more  correct^  the  stones  are  all  there,  squared  and 
fitted  for  their  respective  places  in  the  sacred  structure,  and 
beariug  legible  marks  of  their  relative  positions  ;  while  to  us  is 
assigned  the  task,  by  study  and  prayer,  of  rightly  adjusting 
them,  and  bringing  out,  by  such  adjustment,  the  Divine  sym- 
metery  of  the  whole.     But  not  one  atom  can  we  admit  of  addi- 
tional doctrine ;  not  one  interstice  to  be  filled  up  with  material 
of  our  own.     AH  must  be  Divine.    There  are  *  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ/   and  there  is  the  going  on 
uuto  perfection.'     But  the  'perfection'  is  not  our  own,  any 
more  than  the  '  principles .'     It  means  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  all  the  parts,  resting  on 
the  priuciples,  and  rising  out  of  them,  are  alike  Divine  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest.     What  presumption  in  any  other 
view  of  man's  province  in  regard  to  Divine  truth !     Well  might 
we  apply  to  every  idea  of  man's  carrying  on  the  structure  of 
which  God,  in  his  word,  had   only  laid  the  foundation,  the 
pointed  question  of  the  apostle—'  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit, 
are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?'    What  a  Babel  of  a 
building  to  be  sure,  we  should  have,  were  it  thus  left  to  human 
rearing  and  completion  I     Were  all  the  inconsistent  and  oppo- 
site dogmas  of  human  theology  (theology  'falsely  so  called')  to 
have  the  honour   of  introduction  into  the  edifice,  as  it  rose 
towards  such  completion !     The  '  Humane  capiti  cervicem  pictor 
equinam,'  etc.,  would  be  congruity  itself  in  comparison  with 
this.     The  '  relation '  of  the  *  history  of  doctrines'  to  '  gymboUf 
— that  is,  to  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  of  various  bodies 
bearing  the  common  designation  of  Christian; — and  its  'rela- 
tion to  patristics/  that  is,  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  early 
fathers ; — and  its  'relation  to  heresies/  or  deflexions  from  the 
truth, — (Sections  4,  5,  and  6,  of  Introd.),  these  and  other  rela- 
tions we  regard  as  of  comparatively  less  moment.    They  are  bat 
the  relations  of  human  to  human ;  the  authority  of  the  $ymbob, 
the  patristics,,  and  the  heresies,  being  in  one  respect  the  same — 
all   human  authority   alone.      But   the    'relation   to   BibScal 
theology/  is  a  very  difierent  matter.     It  is  a  relation  of  kumtm 
to  Divine.    And  we  must  repeat  our  protest  against  the  idea  of 
the  I  history  of  doctrines,'  as  being  the  history  of  the  progresuve 
rearing  of  a  human  superstructure  upon  a  Divine  foundationa 
We  regard  all  theological  learning  as  having  its  utility,  not  in 
enabling  its  possessor  to  lay  a  single  new  stone  in  the  edifice 
of  Divine  truth,  thus  establishing  his  claim  to  a  coveted  arigi' 
nality,  but  solely  as  qualifying  him  to  bring  out,  fuU^  and  lumi- 
nously, the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  inspired  volume. 
'  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspuration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
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for  instruction^  for  conviction^  for  reformation,  and  for  educa- 
tion in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect^ 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works :' — that  is,  that  the 
Christian  minister  may  be  completely  fitted  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  functions  of  his  charge.  An  extensive  and  en- 
lightened acquaintance  with  the  inspired  word,  in  its  various 
departments  and  their  relative  bearings  upon  each  other,  is 
what,  according  to  Paul,  constitutes  this  ministerial  fitness; 
and  the  nearer  to  completeness  this  acquaintance,  the  nearer 
to  perfection  the  fitness.  It  is  to  this,  then,  we  repeat,  that  all 
theological  learning  should  be  made  to  contribute ;  and  by  the 
amount  of  this  that  its  value  should  be  estimated.  Even  ^pu" 
trisHcs'  —  the  source,  from  the  misapprehension  of  the  place 
they  should  occupy,  of  some  of  the  most  perilous  errors  of  our 
day,  are  of  no  further  value  than  as  human  helps  to  the  right 
understanding  of  what  is  Divine.  On  their  worth,  in  this 
respect,  we  may  offer  a  remark  or  two  immediately.  But  into 
the  place  of  that  which  is  Divine,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
intrude ;  nor  must  they  be  allowed  the  most  distant  approxima- 
tion to  authority.  There  never  was  a  time  since  the  reforma- 
tion, when  we  were  more  imperatively  bound  to  adhere  our- 
selves, and  to  urge  adherence  on  others,  to  our  great  protestant 
motto — The  Bible, — the  Bible  alone. 

While,  however,  we  regard  the  entire  mass  of  the  *  history  of 
doctrines'  as  worthless,  unless  it  contributes  to  bring  out,  in 
luminous  distinctness,  and  well-defined  relief,  the  theology  of 
the  word  of  God,  —  the  only  theology,  as  we  have  said,  that 
deserves  the  name, — we  have,  at  the  same  time,  admitted,  that 
the  study  of  it  is  not  without  its  advantages.  These  are  stated 
by  the  author,  in  Section  9th  of  his  introduction,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

'  The  importance  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  partly  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said : — 1.  It  forind 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  ecclesiastical  history.  2.  It 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theology.  But  it 
is  no  less  useful  in  a  moral  and  practical  aspect.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by  placing 
before  him  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  others  in  relation  to  their  most 
important  concerns.  On  the  other,  it  is  of  special  use  to  the  student 
of  theology ;  for  it  will  preserve  him  both  from  that  one-sided  and 
rigid  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  may  be  styled  false  orthodoxy, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  daring,  superficial,  and  hastily  jbrmed  opi- 
nions— false  heterodoxy  and  neology.' 

It  is  added  in  a  note  :— 

'  The  importance  of  the  historry  of  doctrines,  in  both  these  respects, 
has  frequently  been  overrated.    The  various  parties  in  the  church 
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have  either  appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  peculiar  views,  or 
dreaded  its  results.' 

This  is  all  true ;  both  the  representation  of  the  benefits,  and 
their  qualification  by  that  of  the  contrary  hazards.  Our  sole 
object  should  ever  be,  truth.  There  is  an  attachment  to  oar 
own  opinions,  simply  as  our  own,  which,  how  natural  soever,  is 
unworthy  of  the  lover  of  truth.  When  we  either  appeal  to  the 
*  history  of  doctrines '  for  support  to  what  is  our  own,  or  '  dread 
the  result '  of  such  appeal,  because  it  may  tell  against  what  is 
our  own,  the  state  of  mind  is  essentially  the  same,  and  is,  in 
cither  case,  alike  to  be  deplored.  It  is,  in  the  one  case,  the 
preference  of  what  is  ours  to  what  is  true ;  and  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  dread  of  what  is  true  for  the  sake  of  what  is  ours. 
The  dread  of  truth  I  How  strange !  Yet,  alas  I  how  com- 
mon !  and  among  no  class  of  men  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
among  controversial  theologians,  especially  after  they  have  re- 
spectively committed  themselves,  in  public,  to  the  support  of 
their  distinguishing  views.  The  principle,  however,  by  which 
we  ought  to  be  invariably  influenced,  is,  that  even  our  enemy  is 
our  best  friend,  when  he  is  the  instrument  of  displacing  error 
in  our  minds,  and  introducing  truth.  If  controversy  were  con- 
ducted in  this  spirit,  it  would  be  invariably  a  blessing ;  and  the 
two  evils  would  effectually  be  avoided — a  headstrong  and  tena- 
cious one-sided ness,  and  a  superficial,  speculative,  presumptuous 
rashness.  Yet  there  is  a  one-sidedness  that  is  right,  and  to  be 
aimed  at.  It  is  implied,  indeed,  in  this  very  desire  and  pursuit 
after  truth.  While  we  carefully  examine  both  sides,  and  all 
sides,  our  object,  unquestionably,  must  be,  that  we  may  find  the 
riffht  side ;  and  that,  having  found  it,  we  may  keep  it.  Our 
supreme  desire  should  be,  to  be  of  one  mind  with  God.  When 
we  have  once,  with  satisfactory  clearness,  ascertained  the  lessons, 
on  any  subject,  taught  by  him  in  his  word,  one-sidedness  ceases 
to  be  a  fault,  and  becomes  a  virtue.  Having  '  proved  all  things,' 
we  must  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  There  is  a  steadfast- 
ness in  the  profession,  and  a  decision  in  the  maintenance,  of 
what  we  have  thus  ascertained  to  be  Divine,  which  is  enjoined 
on  believers  as  one  of  the  essential  virtues  of  their  character. 
Unless,  in  the  study  of  the  '  history  of  doctrines,'  this  end  is 
steadily  kept  in  view ;  namely,  the  end  of  having  the  mind  ulti- 
mately settled,  to  its  own  satisfaction,  in  the  discovery  and 
belief  of  Bible  truth,  the  poor  student  will  be  kept  in  that  most 
unhappy  and  most  prejudicial  of  all  states  of  mind — afloat,  on  a 
sea  of  unsettled  and  conflicting  elements,  driven  hither  and 
thither  by  the  alternately  prevailing  force  of  different  authori- 
ties, and  of  the  deference  that  is  felt  to  be  due  to  each  ;-*a 
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false  humility^  a  morbid  self-diffidence^  precluding  a]I  decided- 
ness  and  all  consistency.  Let  the  one  sincere  and  unvarying 
aim  ever  be^  to  arrive  at  the  mind  of  God  in  his  word.  Let  this 
aim  be  prosecuted,  while  with  becoming  self-distrust,  yet  with 
an  equally  needful  spirit  of  independence,  with  the  humble  but 
firm  determination  *  nullitis  in  verba  jurare  magistri/  and  with 
earnest  and  guileless  prayer  for  Divine  illumination ; — and  then, 
the  discipline  will  be  salutary^  and  the  result  satisfactory  and 
happy. 

It  is  almost  a  truism,  that  '  the  advantage  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  '  History  of  Doctrines,'  depends, 
more  or  less,  on  the  mode  of  its  treatment.'  It  necessarily  must, 
to  a  very  great  degree ;  we  might  almost  say  entirely.  Accord- 
ing to  '  the  mode  of  its  treatment,'  must  it  be  for  benefit  or  for 
harm.  To  the  inquirer  who  has  not  the  means  and  opportunity 
(and  how  very  few  have  !)  of  tracing  all  out  for  himself,  in  the 
original  sources  of  information,  such  a  history  cannot  fail,  accord- 
ing to  *  the  mode  of  its  treatment,'  to  prove  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  valuable  guide  to  settlement  and  safety,  or,  on  the  other, 
a  'light'  that  only  'leads  to  bewilder,'  leaving  him  who  un- 
warily commits  himself  to  it,  a  prey  to  universal  scepticism,  or 
the  victim  of  a  heartless  infidelity.     It  is  added  : — 

'That  method  alone  is  correct  and  useful,  which  clearly  represents 
the  constant  change  which  the  definitions  of  doctrines  are  undergoing, 
while  the  great  and  essentisd  truths  which  they  teach  remain  the  same 
in  all  ages,  and  shows,  in  a  philosophical  manner,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  external  causes  of  that  change  and  the  internal  dynamic 
principle.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  but  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  age,  diflferences  of  climate,  personal  feelings,  passions, 
court  intrigues,  priestly  impositions,  and  the  fanaticism  of  monks,  have 
determined  the  character  of  dogmatic  theology,  yet  we  should  not 
wholly  set  aside  their  influence.  They  have  not  made  the  dogma,  but 
they  have  assisted  in  giving  it  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down 
to  us.' 

We  must  own  that  here  we  have  'sat  puzzling  our  puppy  brains' 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  more  things  than  one.  If,  indeed, 
our  author  means,  that  under  the  different  *  definitions  of  doc- 
trines ' — an  expression,  by  which  we  understand  the  variations 
of  expression  in  which  they  are  conveyed — ^the  doctrines  them- 
selves, '  which  they  all  teach,  remain  the  same ;'  this  would  be 
sinking  the  value  of  such  a  history  to  a  very  low  price  indeed. 
A  doctrine  is  not  a  selection  of  words  merely,  but  the  sentiment 
which  that  selection  embodies.  It  is  in  the  sentiment,  not  in 
the  words,  or  the  verbal  definition  of  it,  that  the  worth  lies. 
The  view,  we  fear,  is  far  too  flattering,  which  makes  the  differ- 
ences merely  verbal.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  changes 
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have  been  much  more  essential  than  in  mere  terminology.   The 
sentiment  has  been  changed — essentiallj  changed.     The  vital 
verities  of  the  gospel  have  been  subverted^  and  robbed  of  all 
their  saving  virtue^  under  professed  '  definitions  ^  or  statements 
of  them.     Are  we^  by  the  '  miemal  dynamic  principle/  to  under- 
stand the  inherent  saving  power  of  divine  truths  ?     And  amidst 
all  the  changes^  produced  by  the  operation  of  external  causes^ 
in  the  definitions  of  those  truths^  are  we  to  conceive  of  this 
'dynamic  principle,*  this  saving  power^  as  remaining  the  same? 
Then  is  there  more  than  enough  for  our  taste^  in  such  a  repre- 
sentation^ of  a  flattering  and  sentimental  charity ;  and  we  fear  the 
'  philosophy  ^  would  be  a '  science  falsely  so  called/  that  would  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  the  remainiug  power^  under  all  the  varieties 
of  definition.    If^  however^  by  'the  external  causes*  of  doctrinal 
'changes/  and  the  ^internal  dynamic  principle/  are  to  be  under- 
stood^ the  circumstances  in  history  by  which  such  changes  are 
influenced^  and  the  deep-seated  tendencies  in  human  nature  by 
which  they  are  really  produced^  the  distinction  is  intelligible  and 
important^  and  the  connexion  between  the  twoj  in  various  cases^  a 
subject  for  really  philosophical  discrimination.   We  shall  under- 
stand this^  therefore^  to  be  the  intended  meaning.     We  cannot 
but  demur,  however,  to  what  appears  to  us  the  over  gentleness 
with  which  the  modifying  effect  of  the  external  causes  enume- 
rated in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  citation  is  expressed ; 
'  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  but  ^  these  '  have  de- 
termiued  the  character  of  dogmatic  theology^  yet  we  should  not 
wholly  set  aside  their  influence/   Grentle,  indeed  I  especially  when 
among  these  modifying  causes  are  included^  priestly  impositions 
and  the  fanaticism  of  monks  I'     These,  it  is  alleged,  ^  have  not 
made  the  dogma/  but  only  assisted  in  giving  it  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.*    We  are  not,  we  confess^  so 
charitable.     We  believe  that  by  '  priestly  imposition  and  monk- 
ish fanaticism/  dogmas  have  not  only  been  modified,  but  made — 
actually  invented,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.     We  do  not 
think  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  '  the  depths  of  Satan/  dis- 
closed in  priestly  and  monkish  history^  will  pronounce  this  an 
unduly  severe  verdict.   We  are  verily  persuaded,  that  priestcraft 
aad  monkery  did  set  themselves  to  make  experiments  on  human 
credulity ;  trying  how  far  it  would  go ;  succeeding  even  to  th^ 
own  amazement;   getting  bolder   by  success;    enlarging  the 
masses  of  absurdity,  in  proportion  as  they  found,  and  were  de- 
hghted  to  find,  the  width  and  the  elastic  expansibility  of  its 
gullet ;  smiling  in  their  sleeve  all  the  while,  as  they  saw  how 
easily  larger  and  larger  went  down ;  adding,  at  every  successive 
prosperous  attempt,  to  their  own  money-making  power»  and  to 
the  extent  and  absoluteness  of  their  ambitious  and  enslaving 
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domination.  No  doubt,  in  (Conducting  such  experiments,  they 
watched  every  symptom  indicative  of  the  tendencies  of  the  public 
mind,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  particular  department  of 
doctrine  or  of  worship  in  which,  at  the  time,  an  experiment  was 
likely  to  prove  most  successful ;  putting  out  feelers  in  different 
directions,  and,  with  a  cunning  that  seldom  mistook  its  aim, 
following  ont  their  schemes  of  gulling  and  delusion,  with  all 
assumed  sanctimonious  gravity  in  their  dealings  with  the  people, 
bat  with  many  a  wink,  and  shrug,  and  knowing  smile,  and 
chuckling  laugh,  among  themselves.  The  facts  of  history, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  our  regarding  transubstantiation — 
that  ne  pltti  ultra  of  human  gullibility — as  having  been  purely 
such  an  invention ;  seeing  there  are  approaches  to  be  found  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  founded  in  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Lord's  words,  '  This  is  my  body,'  among  the 
fathers  of  an  earlier  age ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  purposes  of  priestly  and  monkish  craft,  than  the 
existence  of  such  approaches.  To  that  craft  the  minutest  hint 
was  enough  to  work  upon.  Let  but  the  idea  suggest  itself,  and 
nothing  was  wanting,  either  in  the  resources  of  its  own  inventive 
ingenuity,  or  in  the  imbecility  of  the  minds  on  which  it  had  to 
practise,  to  enable  it,  by  degrees,  to  reach  that  'ultima  ThtUe* 
in  the  traffic  of  religious  imposture. 

There  is  one  general  question  in  reference  to  such  investiga- 
tions as  those  which  have  given  birth  to  the  volumes  of  this 
'  History  of  Doctrines ; '  —  the  question,  namely,  how  far  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  them  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
time  and  toil  expended  in  its  acquisition.  The  few  remarks  wfe 
are  about  to  offer  on  this  question,  have  more  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  early  periods  of  the  history.  To  what  extent  they 
may  be  found  applicable  also  to  the  later,  may  hereafter  i&ppear. 
In  his  very  able  and  original  work  on  '  Ancient  Christianity/ 
Mr.  Taylor  contends  for  the  propriety  of  every  theological 
student — every  aspirant  at  the  Christian  ministry — ^labouring 
through  the  many  ponderous  tomes  of  patristic  theology,  bA 
Well  as  the  lighter  ones  of  later  periods.  He  boitipares  the 
studies  of  the  '  thoroughly  furnished '  divine,  with  those  of  the 
accomplished  lawyer.  '  At  a  time,'  says  he,  '  when,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  secular  interests,  men  of  all  professions  are  making  un- 
heard-of efforts,  and  are  undergoing  labours  which  our  fathers 
did  not  dream  of,  ought  it  to  be  considered  ils  a  great  thing  if 
those  to  whom  the  preservation  and  defence  of  sacred  truth  hiive 
been  committed,  should  be  expected  to  tnake  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  subject  they  have  to  do  with  ?  The  perusal  through 
and  through  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  thi^  first  six 
centuries,  is  a  labour  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under- 
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gone  in  the  course  of  his  education  and  early  practice  by  every 
accomplished  lawyer  ?'     (Vol.  i.  pages  33,  34.)     Be  it  so.     Yet 
the  question  is  a  fair  one,  whether  the  cases  be  parallel.     The 
laws  of  a  civilized  and  free  country  are  ever  undergoing  changes. 
Old  ones  are  repealed,  and  new  ones  substituted.     Some,  with- 
out direct  repeal,  become  in  practice,  obsolete.     Others,  from 
time  to  time,  are  altered  and  modified,  both  in  their  prohibitions 
and  requirements,  and  in  their  sanctionary  penalties.      They 
are  seldom  all,  for  any  long  period,  entirely  stationary ;  and  in 
some  seasons  and  countries — (as  in  our  own  in  the  very  age  in 
which  we  live) — ^the  changes  are  many,  rapid,  and  great.     There 
are,  moreover,  so  very  many  modes  of  misinterpretation  and 
evasion  to  which  the  clashing  interests  of  clients  have  given  rise, 
that  the  lawyer  requires  to  be  in  full  possession,  not  of  a  know- 
ledge of  LAW  only,  but  of  precedents,  of  discussions  and  deci- 
sions in  similar  cases,  of  authorities,  and  commentaries,  and 
whatever  else  can  qualify  him  to  cope  with  an  acute  opponent. 
But  make  the  supposition    that  the   laws  of  a  country  were 
embodied  in  one  volume,  and  that  they  were  all  permanently 
fixed.     What  would  be  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  then?     Would 
it  not  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bend  his  earnest  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  study  of  that  volume  itself, — and  to  read  and 
study  other  volumes,  only  so  far  as  they  might  contribute  to 
his  clear  and  complete  understanding  of  the  contents  of  it  ? 
and  then,  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  book  to  particular  cases  ?     Would  not  all  beyond 
this,  if  not  an  absolute  waste  of  professional  time  and  labour, 
be,  at  all  events,  something  beyond  the  range  of  what  the  claims 
of  duty  demanded  of  him  ?     Now,  such  is  the  position  of  the 
divine.  And,  in  regard  to  him,  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether 
the  study  of  the  fathers,— of  the   works  embodying  what  is 
termed  '  Ancient  Christianity,^  be  really  of  sufficient  value,  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  clearly  understanding  Bible  Christianity,  as 
to  warrant  the  outlay  of  the  time  and  the  toil  ?     These,  be  it 
remembered,  are  no  joke.     In  the  list  of  books  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  own  volumes,  as  having  contributed  to  their  production^ 
we  have  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  folios,  besides 
hosts  of  quartos  and  minor  craft!      Now,  if  it  be  necessary 
that  every  well  qualified  theologian  go  through  all  this,  by  all 
means,  let  it  in  every  case  be  done.     We  cannot  but  thinks 
however,  for  our  own  parts,  that  the  time  may  be  spent  some- 
what more  profitably.     When,  indeed,  at  any  particular  period 
in  the  churches  history,  a  crisis  arises,  to  render  such  a  search- 
ing  investigation  necessary,  for    the   exposure    of  particular 
heresies,  which  by  their  prevalence,  are  threatening  mischief  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion,  then  is  it  the  incumbent  doty  of 
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such  servants  of  Christ  as  possess  the  ability  and  can  command 
the  means^  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task.  And  when  that 
task  has  by  any  one  been  execated  thoroughly  well,  he  lays  the 
entire  Christian  community  under  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Such 
a  debt  we  regard  as  due  to  the  author  of  the  work  just  referred 
to.  And  in  all  such  cases^  the  amount  of  the  debt  should  be 
estimated  by  the  degree  in  which  the  investigation  is  made  to 
result  in  fixing  and  deepening  the  impression  of  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  bringing  every  thing  whatever,  relative  to 
Divine  doctrines  and  Divine  institutions,  to  the  one  and  only 
test  of  canonical  revelation;  on  the  principle,  that  whatever 
passes  under  the  designation  of  apostolical  tradition  would  have 
been  apostolical  record,  had  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  it  to  be 
part  of  either  the  faith  or  the  law  of  the  church  in  subsequent 
ages ;  and  that  nothing  was  intended  to  be  obligatory,  in  belief  or 
in  practice,  but  what  was  thus  put  on  record  by  inspired  men ; — 
so  that  under  the  new,  as  under  the  old  economy,  there  might 
be  a  definite  appeal '  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.^  Recent 
facts  in  our  own  country  testify  too  plainly,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  fathers  are  made  of  consequence,  the  apostles  {the  prand' 
fathers,  as  in  this  connexion  they  have  facetiously  been  called)^ 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of; — that  in  proportion  as  there 
is  much  ado  made  about  the  ancient  church,  the  most  ancient, 
the  church  as  constituted  by  the  apostles,  and  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  model  for  after  times, — is  apt  to 
be  undervalued  and  overlooked.  And  nowhere  need  we  seek 
for  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  in  the  volumes  of  '  Ancient 
Christianity,'  of  the  sad  and  utter  futility  of  the  assertion, — 
'  an  assertion  ten  thousand  times  repeated,  and  seldom  ex- 
amined,'—  'that  whatever  is  found  near  the  apostolic  times 
must  be  apostolic'  {See  Vol.  i.  p.  545.)  For  the  ascertain- 
ment of  certain  points  of  questioned  fact,  an  appeal  to  patristics 
may  be  of  occasional  uscj  though  even  here  a  little  caution  and 
jealousy  is  far  from  being  out  of  place  : — but  really,  as  to  doc- 
trine— Christian  doctrine,  or  even  such  information  as  might 
help  ta  the  clearer  understanding  of  it,  the  encouragement  to 
the  study  is  miserably  small  indeed.  Ever,  as  the  reader  ad- 
vances through  that  masterly  work,  he  meets  with  exemplifi- 
cations of  this ;  not  only  in  the  disclosure  of  such  an  amount 
and  variety  of  early  corruptions  as  renders  a  constant  use  of 
the  sieve  of  the  canon  indispensable,  to  separate  the  precious 
from  the  refuse, — but  in  the  extreme  scantiness  of  aught  that 
is  worth  the  finding.  Let  us  just  give  one  specimen.  In  Vol.- 
i.  p.  112,  the  following  sentence  is  quoted  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  took  more  correct  ground  as  to  the  complete- 
ness of  scripture  than  Tertullian : — '  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
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meat  aud  drink :' — and  in  like  manner  a  genuine  humility  con- 
sists in  meekness  of  soul,  not  in  the  maceration  of  the  body ;  so, 
and  in  like  manner,  (true)  continence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul, 
and  relates  to  that  which  is  hidden  (in  the  heart),  not  to  the 
outward  life ;' — not  surely  a  very  original  and  profound  senti- 
ment, but  sufficiently  simple  and  common-place.  The  author, 
however,  adds : — '  Just  so  much  good  sense  and  Christian  truth 
as  this  it  is  hard  to  meet  with  in  whole  folios  of  the  fathers ! ' 
What  a  mighty  incentive  to  the  *  nodes  diesqwf  perusal  of  those  • 
folios !  From  the  same  and  other  authorities  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  largely  to  the  same  effect ;  but  the  temptation  must  be 
resisted: — and  the  more  especially,  that  we  wish  to  avoid  pro- 
ducing an  impression  in  the  opposite  extreme,  as  if  no  good  at 
all  was  to  be  got  from  the  line  of  study  under  notice.  The 
fathers,  without  doubt,  have  their  value.  But  truly  we  could 
not  regard  it  as  less  than  a  criminal  misspending  of  timey-^if 
the  preceding  testimony  is  even  an  approximation  to  sober 
truth,  (and  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  impartial  as  well  as 
eminently  qualified  witness) — that  students  should  be  compelled 
to  labour  through  such  folios,  winnowing  with  their  *  shovel  and 
fan'  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  at  this  rate  of  a  grain  to  the 
bushel : — or,  with  their  spades,  and  mattocks,  and  hammers, 
their  sieves,  and  tests,  and  blowpipes,  and  crucibles,  to  toil  in  a 
mine,  where  they  might  dig,  and  break,  and  wash,  and  analyse, 
and  fuse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  be  one  grain  of  pure  gold 
the  richer;  while  that  grain  they  might  have  found,  with 
ounces  and  pounds  more,  by  an  hour's  careful  and  critical  study 
of  their  New  Testaments.  If,  indeed,  the  good  these  folios  con- 
tain must  be  had,  and  must  not  only  be  had,  but  be  had  direct 
from  them,  it  is  very  clear  that  nothing  but  exhausting  labour 
can  find  it.  Let  the  labour,  then,  be  given.  ^ Noctumd  versate 
manu,  versate  diumdJ  To  our  common  sense  and  utilitarian 
views  in  such  matters,  however,  it  does  appear,  that  if  all  the 
sound  thinking  attainable  by  such  labour  may  be  come  at 
equally  well  by  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  process,  there 
ought  to  be  some  other  end  in  view  than  such  acquisition  to 
justify  the  labour.  And  we  are  far  from  denying  that  other 
ends  there  are ;  and  ends  that  are  never  without  their  measure 
of  worth,  and  of  which  the  worth,  in  particular  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances, may  even  rise  to  a  high  point  in  the  scale  of  value. 
We  trust  that  among  the  rising  ministry  no  one  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  tempted  to  the  task  for  the  mere  reputation  of  leam^ 
ing.  The  real  value  of  learning,  in  the  estimate  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ,  Ues  solely  in  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it. 
He  who  employs  time  and  toil  in  rendering  himself  a  learned 
man,  which,  employed  otherwise,  would  more  effectually  render 
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him  a  meful  man^  is  nnfaithfal  to  his  Master.  There  are  few 
things  more  important  than  the  right  appreciation  of  learning. 
There  are  some  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  acquiring  it^  in 
amassing  hoard  upon  hoard ; — as  if  it  were  the  object  of  Ufe  to 
try  bow  much  may  be  got  in  a  given  time ;  not  how  much 
good  may  be  done  with  it^  or  to  what  uses  it  may  be  turned  as  it  is 
acquired.  It  is  get^  get,  get;  all  getting  and  no  giving.  This 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  mania  by  which  some  are  possessed  in  the 
mercantile  world -^  the  mania  of  money -snaking ; — with  whom 
life's  problem  is — how  they  may  die  rich-^how  much  they  can  be 
worth  in  the  world,  before  the  moment  comes  when  they  must 
leave  it.  There  is  one  material  difference  between  the  two  cases  i 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  rich  rather  than  of  the 
learned  man.  The  rich  man  leaves  his  amassed  treasures  behind 
him ;  so  that,  although  to  himself  they  have  been  of  little  use 
while  he  lived,  and  now  are  of  none,  they  are  not  lost ;  others 
may  use  them,  and  use  them  well.  But  he  who  has  been 
acquiring  learning  all  his  days,  without  expending  it  in  its 
appropriate  uses,  leaves  nothing  behind  him.  He  carries  all 
with  him.  There  is  no  bank  for  deposits  of  learning,  as  there 
is  for  lodging  silver  and  gold.  So  far  as  his  fellow-men  are 
concerned,  therefore,  the  mone^r-hoarding  miser  does  most  good. 
And,  should  it  be  thought  an  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
miser  in  learning,  that  he  carries  his  mental  stores  away  with 
him — as  being  treasures  that  belonged  to  the  immortal  mind — 
there  are  two  serious  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  advan- 
tage ;  —  the  first,  that  the  large  proportion  of  what  he  had 
acquired  is  of  a  nature  to  be  of  little  use  to  him,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, in  the  world  to  which  he  is  going; — and  the  second,  that, 
in  common  with  the  man  of  wealth,  he  carries  with  him  to  that 
world  the  guilt  (unthought  of  by  him  here,  it  may  be,  but  noted 
in  his  account  with  his  Divine  Master,)  of  not  having  laid  out 
his  acquisitions  for  the  good  he  might  have  accomplished  by  them, 
where  and  when,  alone,  they  could  be  available*  Let  it  not  bo 
forgotten,  that  mere  learning  v^  not  wisdom;  that  wisdom  is  leam« 
ing  or  knowledge,  in  union  with  the  disposition  and  ability  to  make 
a  right  use  of  it. — Neither  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  an 
opposite  extreme  to  that  which  has  just  been  described.  If 
there  are  some  who  are  ever  getting  and  never  giving,  there 
are  some  too,  who  would  fain  be  ever  giving,  while  they  are 
never  getting.  They  are  fond  of  preaching,  but  not  of  reading 
and  study.  Such  young  ministers  may  be  well-meaning ; — but 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  miserable  mistake.  Itinerants 
they  may  be,  and  useful  ones ;  but  efficient  pa^/or^  they  can  never 
be.  They  may  preach  the  simple  elements  of  the  gospel,  from 
place  to  place;  but  for  the  constant  regular  instruction  of  the 
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same  flock^  they  aS^  utterly  unfit.  He  must  be  an  extraordi- 
nary man  who  has  resources  in  himself  for  such  a  work,  that 
render  him  independent  of  reading  and  study.  Barrenness, 
tameness,  sameness,  triteness,  irksome  and  unprofitable  repeti- 
tion, must  be  the  almost  invariable  result  of  such  presumption. 
There  are  some  too,  who,  by  way  of  honouring  the  Bible,  make 
it  their  rule  to  study  nothing  else, — not  even  such  human  helps 
as  may  fit  them  for  understanding  and  illustrating  its  contents. 
This  also,  though  a  better  extreme  then  his  who,  neglecting 
the  Bible  itself,  studies  only  human  opinions  about  it,  yet  is 
still  an  extreme,  and  an  extreme  which^  while  it  professes  to 
put  honour  upon  the  Bible,  ipdicates  no  small  measure  of  self- 
suflficieiicy.  We  put  most  honour  upon  the  Bible,  when  we 
manifest  our  impression  of  the  value  of  a  full  and  clear  com- 
prehension of  its  contents,  in  the  diligent  application  of  all 
accessible  means  for  the  attainment  of  it.  The  present  question 
is,  in  what  degree  the  study  of  the  patristic  writings  is  really 
serviceable  towards  this  end.  And  on  that  point  we  say  no 
more.  One  thing  is  clear, — that  never  were  writings  put  more 
thoroughly  and  impiously  out  of  their  place,  than  when  these 
are  set  up  side  by  side  in  oracular  authority  with  the  writings 
of  apostles, — and  apostles  regarded  as  only  primi  inter  pares 
with  the  doctors  of  the  early  church.  Most  heartily  do  we 
acquiesce  in  the  desirableness  of  the  result,  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Taylor  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  re-action  of  *  the  zeal  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  writers,  in  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the 
inveterate  illusions  that  have  so  long  hung  over  the  fields  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,' — namely,  '/Ac  compelling  of  the  Christian  church, 
henceforward,  to  rest  its  faith  and  practice  on  the  only  solid 
foundation.'     {Anc.  Christ,  vol.  i,  p,  103.) 

Similar  impressions  cannot  fail  to  be  made  on  the  reader's 
mind  in  perusing  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  now  before  us 
— the  '  age  oi  apologetics'  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  the  ^  age  of  polemics '  reaching  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighth.  The  fact  stated  by  Neander,  in  his  church  his- 
tory, is  quoted  in  a  note  by  the  translator  as  a  remarkable  one 
— and  a  remarkable  one  it  is  : — ^  The  remarkable  diflference  be- 
tween the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  those  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  who  are  yet  so  close  upon  the  former  in  point  of  time^ 
is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  its  kind.  While  in  other 
cases  such  a  transition  is  usually  quite  gradual,  in  this  case  we 
find  a  sudden  one.  Here  there  is  no  gradual  transition,  but  a 
sudden  spring ;  a  remark  which  is  calculated  to  lead  us  to  a 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
souls  of  the  apostles.'  {Note  to  Sect.  26,  p.  52.)  It  is,  indeed,  a 
humiliating  truth.     How  soon,  how  very  soon,  does  it  become 
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altogether  unsafe  to  follow  any  guidance  but  that  of  the  inspired 
writers !  Nor  need  we  marvel  greatly  at  this,  considering  the 
allusions  we  find  to  rising  heresies  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  themselves.  If,  even  in  their  own  days,  *  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  *  had  begun  to  work,  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  more  rapid  development  of  its  antichristian  principles  after 
they  were  gone.  When  we  close  the  last  of  the  canonical 
writings,  we  are  not  safe  one  step  beyond  them.  We  can  place 
no  sure  faith  in  those  '  oral  traditions '  which  it  is  here  repre- 
sented as  '  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  first  church  to  preserve  ;* 
nor  attach  to  them  the  smallest  measure  of  authority,  when  we 
look  at  the  mass  of  corruption,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  disci- 
pline, which  began  so  very  early  to  prevail.  We  must  stick  to 
the  CANON — not  to  any  human  interpretations  of  the  canon,  but 
to  the  canon  itself,  as  '  given  by  inspiration  of  God.'  In  Hagen^ 
bach,  as  well  as  in  Taylor,  we  find  plenty  of  proof  what  mise- 
rable helps  were  the  very  earliest  of  the  fathers  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  that  canon.  How  full  they  are  of  what  is  jejune, 
and  fanciful,  and  contradictory  !  For  example : — in  showing 
the  mode  of  argument  made  use  of  by  the  '  Christian  apolo- 
gists '  of  the  first  age — of  whom  he  says,  that  in  their  defences 
of  Christianity  against  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  opponents,  ^  it 
must  be  admitted  they  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  arbitrary 
and  unnatural  interpretations,  and  that  some  of  their  expositions 
of  the  types  and  figures  of  the  law  are,  in  a  high  degree,  fan- 
ciful,'— he  introduces  in  a  note  the  following  specimens  . — 

*  Ep.  Bam.  C.  9.  The  circumcision  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  persons  by  Abraham  (Gen.  17.),  is  represented  as  a  mystery 
which  was  made  known  to  him.  The  number  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  is  conlposed  of  three  hundred,  and  eight,  and  ten.  The  nu- 
meral letters  of  ten  and  eight  are  I  and  H  (rf),  which  are  the  initials  of 
the  name, 'It/o-ov?.  The  numeral  letter  of  three  hundred  is  T,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  !  And  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  6r8t  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  generally  sober  enough,  says  that  the 
scarlet  rope  which  Rahab  was  admonished  by  the  spies  to  bang  out 
of  her  window,  was  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Ch.  12.  Likewise 
Justin  Martyr — Dial,  cum  Tryph.  sect.  111.  According  to  him,  the 
two  wives  of  Jacob,  Leah  and  Rachel,  are  types  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations  ;  the  two  goats  on  the  day  of  atonement,  types 
of  the  two  advents  of  Christ ;  the  twelve  bells  upon  the  robe  of  the 
high  priest,  types  of  the  twelve  apostles,  etc.  .  .  .  IrensBus  sees 
in  the  three  spies  of  Jericho  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
Ad  vers.  Haeret.  4,  26.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  examples 
ad  infinitum.'  (^Notea  to  Sect,  29.  pp.  65,  66.) 

It  does  not  appear,  from  such  specimens,  that  proximity  in 
time  to  the  apostles  was  a  guarantee  for  sound  judgment  and 
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sober-mindedness.  Even  were  there  anything  in  regard  to  which, 
among  such  interpreters^  there  was  perfect  unanimity,  how  many 
such  united  judgments  would  it  require  to  make  up  an  authority 
meriting  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  of  one  of  '  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb  ?* 

We  are  sorry  to  be  constrained  to  confess  ourselves  not  a 
little  scandalized  at  the  manner  in  which  we  find  these  inspired 
ambassadors  treated  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  far  too  much, 
for  our  taste,  in  the  terms  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  per- 
sons who  are  writing  their  own  opinions,  or  recording  respec- 
tively their  own  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Thus,  sect.  18, 
p.  34  : — *  We  find  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  talented 
amongst  them,  traces  of  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines.'  And 
this  is  represented  as  arising  from  the  fact  that,  although, '  like 
their  Master,  they  were  far  from  propounding  dogmatic  systems,' 
yet  '  they  had  made  the  doctrine  primarily  taught  by  Christ 
himself  the  subject  of  theoretical  consideration  and  contemplatum, 
as  their  hearts  and  lives  practically  bore  witness  to  the  truths 
they  had  received,  and  his  spiritual  nature  had  been  renewed 
and,  as  it  were,  personified  in  them.'  Now,  while  it  is  at  once 
admitted,  that  their  inspiration  was  not  of  a  nature  to  obliterate 
characteristic  idiosyncrasies  of  mental  constitution  and  of  cor* 
responding  style  and  manner,  yet  to  us  it  does  appear  more  than 
hazardous  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  gave  in  their  writings  the 
results  of  their  own  investigation  of  their  Master's  doctrines. 
^  If  we  speak  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  in  general,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  twelve  apostles,  of  whose 
doctrinal  views  we  possess  but  very  imperfect  knowledge.*  By  such 
language,  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  think  that,  had  we 
writings  of  others  than  those  who  have  actually j>written,  their 
doctrinal  views  might  have  been  found  to  differ.  And  thus 
again : — '  If  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  genuine,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly of  greater  importance,  in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  than 
that  of  James,  wfio  gives  an  undue  prominence  to  practical  Chris* 
tianity,  and  scarcely  once  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  though  he 
occasionally  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nature  offaUh, 
and  the  Divine  economy.  But  dogmatic  ideas  appear  in  the  writings 
of  Peter  more  as  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  which  are  as  yet  in 
their  rough  state.  '  In  vain  we  look  in  his  writings  for  that  decided 
originality,  the  stamp  of  which  is  so  manifestly  impressed  upon  the 
works  of  John  and  Paul.' '  The  last  sentence  in  italics  is  so  marked 
by  the  author,  and  is  quoted  from  De  Wette ;  but  his  own  expres* 
sions  are  in  the  same  strain.  And  it  is  a  strain  which  we  own 
ourselves  unable  to  transcribe,  without  emotions  of  indignant 
impatience.  It  is  truly  a  very  '  free  and  easy '  strain  in  which 
to  write  of  inspired  men — ^men  who  wrote  as  well  as  '  spoke  as 
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they  were  moyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  !^  That  the  Spirit  made 
use  of  different  instruments  in  unfolding  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Divine  truth,  one  more  especially  for  the  doctrinal  and 
another  for  the  practical^  selecting  them  according  to  reasons 
of  his  own,  need  not  be  questioned.  But  in  every  department, 
they  were  all  one.  When  we  speak  of '  originality/  there  is  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  greater  amount  in  exercise  of  philosophical 
and  inventive  genius,  working  out  something  which  a  mind  of 
inferior  rate  would  not  have  thought  of;  and  to  charge  an  in- 
spired writer  (whichsoever  of  the  two  Jameses  he  might  be), 
with  '  giving  undue  prominence '  to  any  department  of  his  subject, 
we  must  regard,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  a  very  censurable  spe- 
cimen of  undue  boldness.  It  smacks  more  than  enough,  for  our 
liking,  of  the  school  of  German  rationalism. 

Nay,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  over  fond  of  the  way  in  which 
our  blessed  Master  himself  is,  in  this  respect,  spoken  of.  We  like 
well  enough  the  representation  of  that  which  he  ^brought  to  light ' 
as  being  '  something  which,  in  relation  to  the  past,  was  new  and 
original ' — (unless,  indeed,  by  these  terms  it  be  meant  that  pre- 
viously to  the  fulness  of  time  '  life  and  immortality'  had  been 
altogether  unknown,  in  which  case  we  should  seriously  demur) — 
'  and  in  relation  to  the  future  is  theoretically  perfect,  and  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  correction  or  improvement:' — but 
when  he  is  represented  as  'indeed  adopting  many  notions 
already  in  existence,  especially  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  one  Gk>d, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  the  prevailing  opinions  and  expec- 
tations of  the  age,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  angels,  the  king-< 
dom  of  God,*  etc.,  we  cannot  say  we  at  all  relish  it.  '  God,  who  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son.'  We  like  not  to  have  this  Divine  Messenger — not  only 
divinely  commissioned  and  attested,  but  himself  Divine — thus 
talked  of  in  the  terms  we  should  apply  to  a  philosopher,  framing 
a  new  system  and  forming  a  new  sect,  and,  like  an  Eclectic, 
culling  from  previous  systems,  and  from  the  existing  opinions 
and  speculations  of  the  day.  We  are  too  old-fashioned  and 
puritanical  to  endure  this.  '  The  Mosaic  doctrine  of  one  God,' 
which  he  thus  'adopted/  was  the  elementary  doctrine  of  all 
religious  truth,  which  He  himself,  as  that  one  God^  had  revealed 
and  confirmed.  The  '  angels,'  about  whom,  too,  he  '  adopted' 
some  of  the  'prevailing  notions,'  were  his  own  'ministering 
spirits/  who  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and  were  now  more 
than  ever  to  be,  employed  in  his  service.  And,  as  for  '  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  instead  of  his  '  adopting'  the  '  expectations' 
which  prevailed  concerning  it,  these  expectations  were  the  very 
errors  against  which  his  whole  ministry  was  directed.     They 
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were  the  results  of  the  misinterpretation  of  prophecy^  through 
the  perverting  influence  of  a  spirit  of  worldly-mindedness.  To 
such  conceptions  and  expectations  he  not  only  gave  no  encou- 
ragement;— the  birth^  and  life,  and  character,  and  teaching 
of  Him  who  'grew  up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out 
of  a  dry  ground,  who  had  no  form  nor  comeliness,  nor  any 
beauty  in  him  that  men  should  desire  him,'  were  at  perfect 
antipodes  to  everything  of  the  kind.  He  inculcated,  both  upon 
his  disciples  in  his  private  intercourse,  and  upon  the  general 
mind  in  his  more  public  ministrations,  views  of  his  kingdom,  as 
'  not  of  this  world,'  as  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  its  entire  cha- 
racter— in  its  principles,  its  blessings,  its  aims — ^in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  destination.  With  what  propriety  '  the  Great  Teacher* 
could  be  said  to  '  adopt,*  and  that  ^  to  some  extent,  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  and  expectations  of  the  age*  on  any  subject,  and 
above  all  in  regard  to  '  i?ie  kingdom  of  God/  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine ;  when  the  very  end  of  his  coming  was,  to  correct  the 
anti-evangelical  corruptions  of  a  false  Judaism,  and  to  erect  a 
kingdom  the  very  opposite  in  all  its  characteristics  of  what  that 
false  Judaism  had  fondly  imagined  to  itself;  and  that,  too,  by 
means  of  a  life  and  a  death,  such  as  it  had  not  '  entered  into  its 
heart  to  conceive.* 

When  we  come  forward  to  '  the  age  of  polemics' — ^that  is,  as 
it  is  described,  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  polemics  of 
the  church  developed  themselves  in  a  much  more  remarkable 
manner,  than  either  the  apologetical  tendency  of  the  preceding, 
or  the  systematic  tendency  of  the  next  period,  we  find  stated 
two  important  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  age  pre- 
cedipg. 

'  While,  in  the  preceding  period,  all  heretics  separated  from  the 
church,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  now  see  them  striving  for  the  vic- 
tory ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  which  party  would  gain 
it.  Orthodoxy,  however,  prevailed  at  last,  partly  from  an  internal 
necessity,  partly  through  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  and  the 
coincidence  of  external  circumstances.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in 
afler  ages,  orthodoxy  appeared  as  an  obligation  which  man  owes  to 
the  state ;  heresy,  on  the  contrary,  was  considered  a  political  crime.' 
{Second  Period,  sect.  79,  p.  224.) 

Without  stopping  to  institute  any  inquiry  respecting  tl^ 
truth  of  the  former  of  these  statements,  as  a  point  oi  fact  in  the 
history  or  in  the  discipline  of  the  early  church — the  church, 
from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  till  the  middle  of  the  third 
century ;  that  is,  to  inquire  whether,  up  to  that  date,  it  was 
really  the  case,  that '  all  heretics  separated  from  the  church 
matter  of  course,* — a  statement  which  implies,  or  rather 
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he  condition  of  the  church  to  have   been^  till  then^  one  of 
eminent  doctrinal  purity^— ^more  so,  it  mighty  with  some  plausi- 
nlity,  be  contended,  than  even  during  the  apostolic  age  itself; 
we  satisfy  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  supposing  both  this 
tad  the  second  of  the  two  statements  correct  in  point  of  general 
Tact^  neither  of  the  changes  was  a  change  for  the  better.     With 
r^egard  to  the  first,  we  hold  that  separation  is  every  way  prefer- 
able to  schism.   When  the  '  orthodoxy'  was  really  such,— that  is, 
ivhen  it  was  conformity  to  scripture ;  and  when  the  heresy  was, 
In  its  subject  and  its  degree,  such  as  to  affect  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  so  to  warrant  exclusion  from  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship ;  then  what  could  be  more  desirable,  or  more  in 
harmony  with  apostolic  precept  and  precedent^  than  ^heretics 
separating  from  the  church  as  a  matter  of  course'  ?     It  was  no 
improvement,  when  schism  took  the  place  of  separation ;  when 
the  heretics,  instead  of  'separating   as   a   matter   of  course/ 
asserted  their  rectitude,  and  their  right  to  an  ecclesiastical  status ; 
and  the  war^  even  on  points  of  fundamental  truth,  was  waged 
and  prosecuted  within  the  camp.     Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Arian  and  Pelagian  controversies^  both  included  in  this  period ; 
the  one  affecting  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity, 
and  the  other  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine  of  man's  depra- 
vity.    And  then,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  means  by  which 
orthodoxy  '  prevailed '  in  the  '  strife  for  victory  ?'  It  was  '  partly 
from  an  internal  necessity,' — a  phrase  to  which  we  feel  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  affix  a  sure  and  definite  conception ;  and  it 
was  '  partly  by  the  coincidence  of  external  circumstances  /  but 
it  was  also  '  partly'  (we  fear  we  must,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
say  chiefly)  '  through  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power.'     Alas 
for  the  day,  when  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority  was 
first  appealed  to  for  the  settlement  of  points  in  theology,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  church;    when    orthodoxy  was  deter- 
mined, and  heresy  suppressed,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  by  the 
superior  force  of  contending  princes,  not  by  the  force  of  truth  I 
It  was  no  part  of  the  credit  and  glory  of '  orthodoxy'  to  '  triumph 
at   last '   by  such  means.     Civfl  interference,  by  the  coercive 
power  of  pains  and  penalties  and  threatened  extermination,  and 
by  the  requirement  of  certain  religious  principles  as  the  ground 
of  claim  and  title  to  civil  immunities,  was  an  innovation  which 
opened  wide  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  '  man  of  sin.'  In  that  system,  it  is  true,  the  state  of  things 
was  in  a  great  measure  reversed.     Instead  of  the  civil  assuming 
the  power  (in  compliance  with  the  unworthy  appeal  of  con- 
tending parties  in  the  church)  of  settling  points  of  ecclesiastical 
faith  and  order,  it  became  the  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
bring  civil  authorities  to  its  feet,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  the 
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superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal^  and  the  plea  tbt  lis 
the  higher  should  include  the  lower,  to  dictate  to  kings  vdm 
emperors ;  to  become  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  tb  mk 
judge  of  their  claims  to  their  crowns  and  dominions ;  and  th«  I  i 
to  lord  it  over  a  prostrate  world.  All  arose  out  of  the  chureb*  |i 
and-state  connexion,  the  harlotry  of  the  nominal  spouse  d  li 
Christ  with  the  kings  of  the  earth.  What  a  Pandorii's  box  dt  \\ 
mischiefs  did  this  connexion  prove,  to  both  the  one  party  ani 
the  other  in  the  unhallowed  union  I 

Under  this  period,  too,  we  may  remark,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  facts  of  '  ecclesiastical  history,'  and  the  doctrines  erf 
'  dogmatic  theology,'  becomes  even  more  than  before,  intimate 
and  inseparable.  We  can  easily  separate,  for  example,  both  men- 
tally and  in  statement,  the  facts  regarding  the  prelatic  and  im- 
perial feuds,  what  may  even  be  called  the  civil  wai^  of  Arianism, 
and  the  Arian  tenets  as  the  subjects  of  controversial  discussion. 
But  to  keep  the  tenets  and  the  facts  distinct,  in  a  historic^ 
narrative,  does  seem  to  us  next  to  an  impossibihty.  They  are 
so  necessarily  blended  together,  that  a  record  of  the  facts,  apart 
from  the  tenets,  and  even  &om  some  particulars,  at  least,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  tenets,  would  be  unintelligible.  The  facts 
affected  the  discussions,  and  the  discussions  reciprocally  the 
facts.  No  *  Church  History,'  therefore,  could  be  complete  with- 
out an  interweaving  of  the  history  of  the  one  with  the  history 
of  the  others.  And,  for  a  similar  reason,  a  '  History  of  Doc- 
trines,* in  as  far  as  it  is  strictly  and  properly  historiod,  wonld 
require  to  blend  the  record  of  facts  with  the  record  of  tenets. 
The  difference  can  be  only  one  of  degree.  In  the  one  case,  the 
primary  object  being  to  record  the  facts,  the  tenets  and  their 
discussion  are  made  the  least  prominent,  being  introduced  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  Unk  the  facts  together,  and  to  explfdn 
their  causes  and  their  results ;  and  in  the  other,  vice  versd,  the 
facts  become  the  least  prominent,  and  find  a  place  only  as  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  nature,  or  to  account  for  the  progress  and 
retardation,  and  for  the  changes,  whether  in  the  way  of  modi- 
fication or  aggravation,  of  the  doctrines.  Our  difficulty  is,  if 
possible,  still  greater,  in  fancying  the  ^History  of  Doctrines' 
as  distinct  from  '  dogmatic  theology.*  In  sect,  ii.,  p.  4,  it  iH 
stated,  with  all  correctness,  that  'the  history  of  doctrines 
properly  constitutes  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,*  but  that  it 
'  is  now  separated  from  it,  on  account  of  its  wide  extent,  and 
treated  as  a  particular  science.'  Of  this  separation  we  have  jtisi 
spoken.  It  is  added,  '  The  history  of  doctrines  further  forms 
the  transition  from  ecclesiastical  history  to  dogmatic  theology, 
properly  so  called  /  and  in  a  note, '  Many  think  that  the  history 
of  doctrines  is  a  kind  of  appendix  to  dogmatic  theology,  rather 
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dian  an  introduction  to  it.     But  this  opinion  is  erroneous/  etc. 
It  strikes  us^  that  something  plausible  might  be  said  for  each  of 
these  opinions.     But^  passing  this^  here  is  the  difficulty  we  feel. 
^  Hogmaiic  theology '  is  distinct  from  '  biblical  theology ;'  the 
bitter  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  the  former  to  human 
opinions  regarding  those  contents.'    A  '  history  of  doctrines '  is 
a  history  of  these  opinions.    But  can  a  history  of  these  opinions^ 
snch  as  merits  the  designation^  be  given^  without  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  each  has  been  introduced  by  its  origi- 
nator, assailed  by  his  opponents^  and  defended  by  his  followers  ? 
And  in  that  case,  must  not  such  a  history  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
not  an  introduction  to  dogmatic  theology  merely,  but  dogmatic 
theology  itself?     When  the  student  sets  himself  down  to  the 
in? estigatien  of  the  dogmata  in  the  theology,  must  not  a  large 
{NFoportion  of  his  studies  consist  of  the  very  statements,  assaults, 
aoftd  vindications,  that  have  already  come  before  him  in  the 
hutory  ?    And  must  not  the  '  history  of  doctrines,^  considered 
as  '  an  introduction  to  dogmatic  theology,'  come  to  be  very  much 
an  introduction  to  itself,  and  a  ^  transition '  from  itself  to  itself? 
Various  have  been  the  divisions  of  the  science  of  theology,  or 
of  a  theological  course  of  study,  proposed  and  followed  by  pro- 
fessors of  eminence.     The  subject  is  somewhat  tempting';  but 
we  must  forbear  even  their  statement,  and,  still  more,  the  dis- 
enssion  of  their  comparative  merits. 

In  the  opening  of  this  second  period,  also,  we  have  brought 
J>efore  us  '  the  principal  points  on  which  the  councils  had  to 
decide,  and  to  express  their  opinions  in  confessions  of  faith, — 
the  three  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  system ' — expressed  by 
the  three  terms,  '  theology,  christolooy,  and  anthropology.' 
The  etymological  import  of  the  terms  is  at  once  sufficiently 
apparent;  doctrines  relating  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  man. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunate,  when  it  happens  (and  it  does  fre- 
quently happen)  that  a  term  has  a  meaning  already  affixed  to  it 
different  from,  and  more  comprehensive  than,  that  which  it 
bears  in  its  special  and  distinctive  appropriation.  Thus  it  is 
here,  with  the  word  theology,  the  first  of  the  three.  It  is 
already  in  nse  for  the  entire  system  of  religious  truth — and  even 
more  extensively  still,  as  including  those  'polemics^  by  which 
troth  and  error  are  severed ;  so  that,  in  its  ordinary  and  esta- 
blished acceptation,  it  embraces  both  the  other  departitients — 
Christology  and  anthropology.  A  question  also  naturally  suggests 
itself,  namely,  why  should  there  not  be  k  fourth  pillar,  consisting 
of  doctrines  relative  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  These  afe  snifely  as 
essential  in  the  Christian  system  as  the  others.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  reply,  that  doctrines  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  are  included 
nnder  the  first  of  the  three,  theology ;  the  doctrine  concerning 
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God  embracing^  of  course,  what  relates  to  the  trinity  of  person 
in  the  Godhead,  of  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one.  For,  since  th 
scheme  of  redemption  is  the  grand  theme  of  Divine  revelatioi 
if  all  that  relates  to  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  schem 
may,  with  propriety,  be  brought  under  theology — then,  on  th 
same  principle,  might  all  that  relates  to  Christ;  the  assumption 
of  our  nature  for  the  redemption  of  man  being  a  part  of  the  pre 
yince  of  the  second  person  of  the  same  trinity.  The  four  pillai 
would  thus  be — theology,  christology,  pneumatology,  and  anthrc 
pology.  Or,  perhaps,  the  structure  of  doctrine  might  be  sti 
more  complete  were  9^  fifth  introduced,  and  the  arrangemen 
altered  : — theology,  or  doctrines  concerning  God ;  anthropologi 
or  doctrines  concerning  man  :  these  two  embracing,  along  wit 
all  that  relates  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  One  Goc 
his  tri-une  personality, — and  all  that  revelation  teaches  abou 
the  creation  and  the  original  character  and  condition  of  mar 
with  his  fall,  and  his  fallen  state,  and  liabilities :  and  the 
patrology,  christologg,  and  pneumatology,  as  comprehending  th 
relations  respectively  sustained,  and  the  parts  appropriatel 
acted,  in  the  Divine  plan  of  man's  recovery,  by  Father,  Son,  an 
Holy  Spirit. 

A  similar  objection  would  lie  here  against  pneumatology  wit 
that  just  mentioned  against  theology;  and  another  objectio 
might  well  be  found  in  the  multipljdng  of  the  sesquipedalia  verb 
of  our  theological  terminology.  Of  these,  we  have  quite  a  suS 
cient  surfeit  in  the  work  before  us;  and,  indeed,  in  all  works  c 
a  corresponding  description.  When  we  leave  our  New  Test? 
ments,  and  get  among  the  systems  of  learned  theologians,  tb 
contrast,  especially  in  some  instances,  is  prodigious.  And  n 
where  may  it  be  expected  to  be  more  so  than  in  a  '  History  ( 
Doctrines ;'  in  which  we  have  not  the  exposition  of  any  on 
system  merely,  but  a  digest  of  all  that  have  successively  bee 
propounded.  The  mind,  whose  religious  conceptions  an 
language  have  been  taken  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  utterl 
bewildered  in  such  a  work  as  this.  It  is  in  a  new  region.  ] 
'  hears  a  language  which  it  understands  not.'  ^  The  simplicit 
that  is  in  Christ^  is  gone.  It  sickens  at  the  change.  We  hard] 
can  stand  it  ourselves.  And  it  does  come  to  nausea  with  u 
when  we  find,  as  to  such  an  extent  we  do,  the  magniloquenc 
of  high-sounding  Greek  and  Latin  composites  associated  wit 
such  wretched  '  small  ware '  of  thought — with  the  veriest  cri 
dities  and  inanities,  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  undilute 
absurdity,  which  it  is  conceivable  (and  hardly  that)  should  eve 
have  found  formation  in  even  the  most  scantily  furnished,  c 
perversely  fashioned,  of  human  pericraniums. 

But  we  feel  that  we  must  forbear,  and  make  a  pause.     Th 
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lemarks  we  have  made  have  run  on  to  an  unanticipated  length. 
A  '  History  of  Doctrines'  is,  from  its  very  nature,  so  suggestive 
of  general  principles,  as  well  as  so  replete  with  the  topics  of 
qpecial  discussion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  over  it  perfunctorily, 
nie  second  volume  of  the  work,  in  its  English  dress,  is  now  pub- 
lished ;  and  we  shall  reserve  for  another  notice  the  contents  of 
it,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  first. 


Art.  II. — History  of  Greece.     By  George  Grote,  Esq.     Vols.  III. 

and  IV.     London  :  Murray,  1847. 

Mr.  Grote  has  speedily  redeemed  his  pledge  of  two  more 
yolumes  on  Grecian  history,  by  which  we  are  carried  down  to 
the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  although  an  elaborate  review  of 
his  labours  would  be  unsuitable,  some  notice  of  them,  in  con- 
nection with  our  remarks  on  his  former  volumes,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  great  variety  of  political  life  to  which  the  peculiarity  of 
the  little  Grecian  world  and  its  richness  in  instruction  are  owing, 
has  drawn  after  it  several  disadvantages  to  the  historian.  The 
accounts  of  all,  except  two  or  three  principal  states,  are  very 
fragmentary.  They  cannot  be  made  into  substantive  histories ; 
they  do  not  fit  in  well  to  a  general  history ;  and  yet  they  must 
not  be  left  out.  Many  chapters  on  such  topics,  in  a  complete 
work  like  that  before  us,  must  remain  locally  joined,  and  yet  not 
very  intimately  connected,  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative ;  as  if 
bound  up  in  the  same  volume  for  the  sake  of  reference  only. 
Nor  is  much  unity  attainable  for  the  history  of  Greece,  until  the 
country  is  threatened  by  the  Persians.  We  regard  it,  therefore, 
as  beyond  human  skill  to  throw  interest  into  all  the  details  con- 
cerning secondary  towns ;  which,  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity 
and  fulness  of  the  writer,  are  apt  to  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader.  Confessing  that  we  have  found  a  certain  proportion  of 
tedium  in  Grote,  as  in  Thirlwall,  Malkin,  and  every  one  else  who 
has  dealt  with  the  subject,  we  must  add  that  no  one  thing  strikes 
us  so  much  in  the  work  before  us,  as  the  freshness  with  which 
he  has  invested  his  discussions.  After  poring  so  long  as  we  have 
done  over  these  topics,  it  has  seemed  as  though  a  new  writer, 
however  capable  of  instructing  us  on  disputed  points,  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  interest  us  much.     Yet,  in  the  main  stream 
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of  the  history,  Grote  carries  his  reader  along  with  him  most 
successfully.  This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  independence 
with  which  he  has  re-considered  the  received  views  on  almost 
every  point,  and  the  perfect  command  which  he  has  of  all  the 
materials,  with  the  power  of  combining  them  at  pleasure.  By 
this,  he  constantly  throws  novelty  on  what  is  old,  and  brings  out 
vividly  what  before  was  dim.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  un- 
tiring eagerness,  and  the  deep  interest  with  which  he  is  obviously 
inspired,  communicate  themselves  to  the  reader.  Like  all  suc- 
cessful modern  historians  of  the  ancient  world,  he  starts  from  a 
familiarity  with  modern  constitutional  politics  as  essential  pre- 
requisites to  give  us  insight  into  the  working  of  the  old  repub- 
lics ;  but  solicitously  points  out  and  insists  upon  the  particulars 
in  which  they  were  contrasted  with  us.  He  defends  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  against  Mitford,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Socrates, 
as  warmly  as  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  as  successfully  as  Thirlwall ; 
and  so  far  as  his  present  volumes  reach,  there  has  been  little 
need  of  anything  but  panegyric.  In  the  later  portion  of  the 
work,  we  take  for  granted  that  this  will  be  sobered  down  into 
apology  and  palliation ;  but  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Feisistra- 
tidae  to  the  battle  of  Flataea,  the  light  of  Athens  burns  so  pure 
and  briUiant,  that  nothing  else  in  antiquity  can  compare  to  it. 
A  few  extracts  may  display  Mr.  Grote's  style  and  genius  : — 

'The  primitive  sentiment  entertained  [by  the  Greeks]  towards  the 
heroic  king  died  out,  passing  first  into  indifference,  next — after  ex- 
perience of  the  despots — into  determined  antipathy.  To  an  historian 
like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas  respecting  government,  this 
anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature  of  insanity.     [But] 

the  hatred  for  kings,  as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks,  was  a 

pre-eminent  virtue,  flowing  directly  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  part 
of  their  nature.     It  was  a  consequence  of  their  deep  conviction  of  the 

necessity  of  universal  legal  constraint The  conception  which 

the  Greeks  formed  of  an  unresponsible  One,  or  of  a  king  who  could 
do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed  in  the  pregnant  words  of  Herodotus : 
'  He  subverts  the  customs  of  the  country  ;  he  violates  women  *,  he 
puts  men  to  death  without  trial.'  No  other  conception  of  the  probable 
tendencies  of  kingship  was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  or  by  political  experience,  as  it  stood  from  Solon 
downward :  no  other  feeling  than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained 
for  the  character  so  conceived  ;  no  other  than  a  man  of  unprincipled 
ambition  would  ever  seek  to  invest  himself  with  it.  Our  larger  po- 
litical experience  has  taught  us  to  modify  this  opinion,  by  showing 
that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy  in  the  best  governments  of 
modern  Europe,  the  enormities  described  by  Herodotus  do  not  take 

place  ;  &c [Even]  to  Aristotle,  this  [constitutional  liberty 

under  a  king]  could  not  have  appeared  otherwise  than  unintelligible 
and 'impracticable  ;  not  likely  even  in  a  single  case,  but  altogether 
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inconceivable  as  a  permanent  system,  and  with  all  the  diversities  of 
temper,  inherent  in  the  successive  members  of  an  hereditary  dynasty. 
When  the  Greeks  thought  of  a  man  exempt  from  legal  responsibility, 
they  conceived  him  as  really  and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name,  with  a  defenceless  community  exposed  to  his  oppressions ; 
and  their  fear  and  hatred  of  him  was  measured  by  their  reverence  for 
a  government  of  equal  law  and  free  speech,  with  the  ascendancy  of 
which  their  whole  hopes  of  security  were  associated ;  in  the  demo- 
cracy of  Athens,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Greece. 
And  this  feeling,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  it 
was  also  one  of  the  most  widely  spread ;  a  point  of  unanimity  highly 
valuable  amidst  so  many  points  of  dissension/ — vol.  iii.,  p.  15. 

On  the  old  and  new  demagogues,  Mr.  Grote  writes  : — 

'The  demagogue  despots  are  interesting,  as  the  first  evidence  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  people  in  political  affairs.  The  demagogue 
stood  forward  as  representing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people 
against  the  governing  few,  probably  availing  himself  of  some  special 
cases  of  ill  usage,  and  taking  pains  to  be  conciliatory  and  generous 
in  his  own  personal  behaviour  ;  and  when  the  people,  by  their  armed 
aid,  had  enabled  him  to  overthrow  their  existing  rulers,  they  had 
thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  but  they  acquired  no  political  rights,  and  no  in- 
creased securities  for  themselves A  remark  made  by 

Aristotle  deserves  special  notice  here,  as  illustrating  the  political 
advance  and  education  of  the  Grecian  communities.  He  draws  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  early  demagogue  of  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  demagogue,  such  as  he  himself,  and  the 
generations  immediately  preceding,  had  witnessed.  The  former  was 
a  military  chief,  daring  and  full  of  resource,  who  took  arms  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  popular  insurgents,  put  down  the  government  by 
force,  and  made  himself  the  master  both  of  those  whom  he  deposed, 
and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them  ;  while  the  latter  was  A 
speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents  necessary  for  moving  an  audienc^^ 
but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  qualified  for,  armed  attack  ;  accomplish- 
all  his  purposes  by  pacific  and  constitutional  methods.  This  valuable 
change — substituting  discussion  and  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  place 
of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the  pronounced  decision  of 
the  assembly  such  an  influence  over  men's  minds,  as  to  render  it 
final  and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose  from  the  continued 
practical  working  of  democratical  institutions.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  un- 
measured obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  on  the  Athenian  dema- 
gogues of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kle6n  and  Hyperbolus  ;  but 
assuming  the  whole  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  not  be  the  less  true 
that  these  men  were  a  material  improvement  of  the  earlier  demagogues, 
such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  who  employed  the  armed  agency 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves •  : 

u2 
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The  railing  demagogue  of  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  thus  a  less  mischievous  and  dangerous  person  than  the 
fighting  demagogue  of  the  earlier  centuries ;  and  '  the  growth  of 
habits  of  public  speaking'  (to  use  Aristotle's  expression), was  the 
cause  of  the  difference.  The  opposition  of  the  tongue  was  a  bene- 
ficial substitute  for  the  opposition  of  the  sword.' — lb,,  p.  29. 

In  regard  to  the  legislation  of  Solon  and  Kleisthenes,  Mr. 
Grote  holds  several  opinions  of  his  own,  which  he  urges  with 
characteristic  ardour  and  with  great  force  of  reasoning.  He 
holds  that  Solon  is  so  far  from  having  enacted  the  complicated 
jury  system  of  Athens,  that  it  scarcely  came  into  extensive  ope- 
ration until  Pericles  introduced  the  juror's  pay.  Kleisthenes, 
according  to  him,  admitted  all  citizens  of  the  first  three  classes 
to  public  oflSce,  but  still  excluded  the  fourth  class ;  who  were 
only  introduced  by  a  law  of  Aristeides,  passed  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea.  The  institution  of  choosing  archons  by  the 
loty  which  the  orators  seem  to  refer  to  Solon,  Grote  postpones 
still  later  than  this  law  of  Aristeides.  He  also  believes  that 
Solon  intended  his  laws  to  be  perpetual,  and  had  no  idea  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  people  the  right  of  revising 
and  changing  them  at  pleasure  by  a  commission  of  legislation. 
In  all  this  subject,  Grote  is  considerably  at  variance  with  Thirl- 
wall ;  and  (great  as  our  obligations  to  the  latter  writer),  it  may 
without  disrespect  be  said,  that  his  successor  here  shows  an  in- 
tellect less  embarrassed  by  its  own  erudition,  and  full  of  more 
independent  energy. 

Several  important  chapters  in  the  third  volume,  and  two  in 
the  fourth,  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  civilized  or  powerful 
nations  exterior  to  the  Grecian  world,  or  on  the  horizon  of  their 
knowledge  : — ^Lydians,  Modes,  Scythians,  Cimmerians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
Persians.  As  long  as  Grecian  literature  is  the  medium  by  which 
they  are  knovm,  our  historian  displays  his  habitual  accomplish- 
ments. On  to  the  ambitious  field  of  earlier  Egypt  he  had  no 
temptation  to  obtrude  himself;  and  certainly  it  does  not  occur 
to  us  to  blame  him,  that  he  borrows  nothing  from  the  discoveries 
of  modem  hierologists.  But  it  does  occasionally  appear  to  us, 
that  he  has  not  so  maturely  considered  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  some  of  the  topics  discussed.  Against  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton  he  seems  always  disposed  to  run  a  tilt ;  and  as  regards 
the  early  chronology,  a  certain  weakness  in  him  may  be  con- 
ceded to  Grote;  but  sometimes  we  think  that  the  latter  over- 
does his  opposition.  Foj;^  example  (p.  303),  Clinton  fixes  the 
revolt  of  the  Modes  from  the  Assyrians  to  B.C.  711,  by  scripture, 
as  he  says;  which,  ve  apprehend,  merely  means,  that  we  know 
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by  the  scripture  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  that  the  Medes  were  subject 
to  Shalmaneser,  and  that  their  revolt  is  not  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened until  after  Sennacherib  lost  his  great  army  in  the  Judsean 
campaign.  Nor  is  this  all :  but  from  Isaiah  xxii.  6,  we  learn, 
that  Elafn  and  Kir  (Elymseans  and  Kourds,  or  Armenians),  were 
in  the  host  of  Sennacherib ;  which  can  hardly  have  happened, 
if  the  revolt  of  Media  had  as  yet  taken  place.  That  revolt  drew 
after  it  a  severe  and  unsuccessful  war  on  the  part  of  the  Assy- 
rians, who  tried  to  re-subdue  them ;  which  will  account  for  the 
quiet  enjoyed  by  Judah  for  some  time  after  the  retreat  of  Sen- 
nacherib. All  this  amounts  to  a  high  probability  that  the  revolt 
of  Media  was  very  soon  after  that  event ;  especially  as  we  know 
that  Babylon  at  the  same  time  revolted,  and  its  king  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Hezekiah.  But  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  only  by  a  tradition,  or  a  fancy  of  Josephua,  and  not  at  all  by 
Scripture,  that  we  hold  Shalmaneser  to  have  held  sway  over 
Media.  So  far,  then,  we  defend  Mr.  Clinton;  but  when  he 
says  that  we  have  '  the  united  testimony  of  the  Scripture  and 
Herodotus'  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  we  abandon  him  to  Mr.  Grote's  strictures. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  the  Chaldseans,  we  think  our 
author  inadequately  understands  the  reasons  which  induce  nearly 
all  the  learned  Germans  to  treat  them  as  a  more  northern  people 
than  the  Babylonians.  As  Mr.  Grote  finds  them  always  spoken 
of  by  the  Greeks  as  '  the  priestly  order  among  the  Babylonians,' 
he  takes  for  granted  that  they  were  always  thus ;  but  nothing 
is  more  manifest  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  than 
that,  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  they  were  a  nation  of  trar- 
riors.  In  the  book  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  they  are  first  in- 
troduced to  us  as  a  new  and  conquering  people.  Nor  do  we 
even  there  as  yet  find  their  name  in  connection  with  Babylon : 
Jeremiah  again  and  again  calls  them  a  nation  from  the  north ; 
and  all  agree  that  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,  whence  Abraham  came^ 
was  in  Northern  Mesopotamia.  As  therefore  Xenophon  speaks 
of  Chaldees  in  Armenia,  it  is  probable  enough  that  this  people, 
like  the  Elymseans,  lived  partly  on  the  mountains  and  partly  had 
spread  over  the  underlying  plains.  Whether  they  were  of  Syrian, 
Kourdish,  or  even  Scythian  language  and  extraction,  is  quite 
another  question.  For  ourselves,  we  see  no  ground  to  imagine 
that  they  were  Scythians,  which  we  are  disposed  to  call  a  mere 
fancy ;  but  that  they  were  a  rude  and  new  people  yrom  the  norths 
we  unhesitatingly  believe ;  and  it  seems  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
that  the  same  Scythian  irruption,  which  prostrated  for  the  mo- 
ment the  empires  of  Media  and  Assyria  alike,  set  the  Chaldees 
free  to  a  series  of  marauding  expeditions,  which  ended  in  their 
possessing  themselves  of  Babylon.    That  they  so  easily  coalesced 
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with  the  old  inhabitants^  implies^  perhaps,  a  community  of 
language ;  and  after  the  Persian  conquest,  though  they  were 
naturally  deposed  from  their  military  position,  they  invaded  the 
chief  offices  of  the  priesthood,  and  gave  to  the  later  Greeks  the 
belief  that  the  Chaldees  alone  were  priests  of  Babylon. 

On  the  uniting  power  which  art  gradually  came  to  exert  over 
the  Greeks,  Mr.  Grote  speaks  thus : — 

*  The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art  subsequently,  and  the 
great  perfection  of  Ghrecian  artists,  are  facts  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves, 
they  not  only  acted  powerfully  on  the  taste  of  the  people,  but  were 
also  valuable  indirectly  as  the  common  boast  of  Hellenism,  and  as 
supplying  one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  mutual  pride, 
among  its  widely  dispersed  sections.  It  is  the  paucity  and  weakness 
of  these  bonds  which  renders  the  history  of  Greece,  prior  to  560,  B.C., 
little  better  than  a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated  threads,  each  attached 
to  a  single  city ;  and  that  increased  range  of  joint  Hellenic  feeling 
and  action,  upon  which  we  shall  presently  enter,  though  arising, 
doubtless,  in  great  measure,  from  new  and  common  dangers,  threaten- 
ing many  cities  at  once,  also  springs,  in  part,  from  those  other  causes, 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on  the  Grecian 
mind.  It  proceeds  from  the  stimulus  applied  to  all  the  common  feel- 
ings in  religion,  art,  and  recreation  ; — ^from  the  gradual  formation  of 
national  festivals,  appealing,  in  various  ways,  to  tastes  and  sentiments, 
which  animated  every  Hellenic  bosom  ; — from  the  inspiration  of  men 
of  genius,  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied  more 
or  less  in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the  youth,  training  for  the 
chorus,  and  ornament  for  the  locality ;  from  the  gradual  expansion 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  which  rendered  one  city  the 
intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and  brought  to  Isokrates  and  Plato 
pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  It  was  this 
fund  of  common  tastes,  tendencies,  and  aptitudes,  which  caused  the 
social  atoms  of  Hellas  to  gravitate  towards  each  other,  and  which 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  become  something  better  and  greater,  than  an 
aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities  like  the  Thracians  or  Phry- 
gians. And  the  creation  of  such  .common  extra-political  Hellenism 
is  .  .  .  [to  be  dwelt  upon]  the  more  forcibly,  because  the  modern 
reader  has  generally  no  idea  of  national  union  without  political 
union  ;  an  association  foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.' — vol.  iv.,  p.  134. 

Mr.  Grote's  warm  panegyric  on  the  ostracism,  certainly  at 
first  took  us  by  surprise.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider that  institution  as  an  extreme  resource ;  necessary  per- 
haps on  a  very  few  occasions,  yet  liable  to  abuse  so  manifest, 
that  a  constitution  which  needed  the  law  lay  justly  under  a  heavy 
reproach  ;  and  as  it  was  never  used  in  Athens  after  the  ostracism 
of  Hyperbolus,  we  were  sceptical  of  its  ever  having  been  really 
want^.     Mr.  Grote  however  has  forcibly  pointed  out,  that, 
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while  the  democracy  was  new,  the  case  was  very  different ;  and 
has  convinced  us  that  Kleisthenes  was  right  in  instituting  it, 
though  we  still  believe  it  would  have  been  well  if  Aristeides  had 
abolished  it  immediately  after  the  Persian  war.  What  was  useful 
in  terrorem  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  new  constitution^  was 
afterwards  (it  appears  to  us)  of  disservice^  in  teaching  rival  states- 
men to  aim  at  banishing  one  another,  instead  of  forcing  them  to 
tolerate  each  other's  constitutional  influence  in  the  *  opposition/ 
Athens  would  not  then  have  been  so  able  to  play  the  despot  in 
Greece,  and  her  whole  history  might  have  been  Stored  by  it. 
But  the  reader  shall  hear  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Grote's  argu*- 
ment,  although  it  is  too  long  to  quote  the  whole. 

'  All  the  governments  of  the  Grecian  cities,  when  we  compare  them 
with  that  idea  which  a  modem  reader  is  apt  to  conceive  of  the  measure 
of  force  belonging  to  a  government,  were  essentially  weak ;  the  good, 
as  well  as  the  bad ;  the  democratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  des- 
potic. The  force  in  the  bands  of  any  government,  to  cope  with  con- 
spirators or  mutineers,  was  extremely  small,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  despot,  surrounded  by  bis  mercenary  troop  ;  so  that  no  tolerably 
sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper  could  be  put  down,  except  by  the 
direct  aid  of  the  people,  in  support  of  the  government,  which 
amounted  to  a  dissolution,  for  the  time,  of  constitutional  authority, 
and  was  pregnant  with  reactionary  consequences  such  as  no  man 
could  foresee.  To  prevent  powerful  men  from  attempting  usurpation, 
was  therefore  of  the  greatest  possible  moment ;  and  a  despot  or  an  oU^ 
garchy  might  exercise  preventive  means  at  pleasure,  much  sharper  thorn 
the  ostracism,  such  as  the  assassination  ofKimon,  directed  by  the  Peisis^ 
tratids.  At  the  very  least,  they  might  send  away  any  one,  from  whom 
they  apprehended  attack  or  danger,  without  incurring  even  so  much 

as  the  imputation  of  severity.     But  in  a  democracy the  ere- 

ation  of  such  an  exceptional  power  created  serious  difficulty.  If  we 
transport  ourselves  to  the  times  of  Kleisthenes,  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  when  the  working  of  the  democratical 
machinery  was  as  yet  untried,  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maxi- 
mum ;  but  we  shall  also  find  the  necessity  of  resting  such  a  power 
somewhere,  absolutely  imperative.  For  the  great  Athenian  nobles  had 
yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  respect  for  any  constitution.  Their  past 
history  had  exhibited  continual  struggles  between  the  armed  factiopif 
of  Megacles,  Lycurgus,  and  Peisistratus,  put  clown  after  a  time  bj 

the  superior  force  and  alliances  of  th^  latter Moreover, 

when  any  two  candidates  for  power,  with  such  reckless  dispositions^ 
come  into  a  bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  theoif 
arising  as  well  out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  oppo* 
nent  at  any  cost  to  the  constitution,  might  well  become  irresistibly, 

Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants,  Kleisthenes  had  to 

protect  the  democratical  constitution It  was  necessary  to 

create  in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to  force  on  the  leading 
ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  difficult  sentiment  which  we  may  term 
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a  constitutional  morality ;  a  paramount  reverence  for  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities  acting  under  and 
within  those  forms,  combined  with  the  habit  of  open  speech,  of  action 
subject  only  to  definite  legal  control,  and  unrestrained  censure  of 
those  very  authorities  as  to  all  their  public  acts  ;  combined  too  with 
a  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  constitution  will  be  not 
less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents,  than  in  his  own.  This  co- 
existence of  freedom  and  self-imposed  restraint,  of  obedience  to 
authority,  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the  persons  exercising  it,  may 
be  found  in  the  aristocracy  of  England  (since  about  1688),  as  well  as 
in  the  democracy  of  the  American  United  States ;  and  because  we 
are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment ; 
though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments  more  difficult  to  establish 
and  diffuse Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional  mo- 
rality, not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but  through- 
out the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  government  at  once 
free  and  peaceable  ;  since  even  any  powerful  and  obstinate  minority 
may  render  the  working  of  free  institutions  impracticable,  without 

being  strong  enough  to  conquer  ascendancy  for  themselves 

The  ostracism,  though  essentially  of  an  exceptional  nature,  was  yet 
an  exception  sanctified  and  limited  by  the  constitution  itself ;  so  that 
the  citizen,  in  giving  his  ostracizing  vote,  did  not  in  any  way  depart 

from  the  constitution,  or  lose  his  reverence  for  it Care  was 

taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful  consequence,  except  what 

was  inseparable  from  exile Most  certainly  it  never  deprived 

the  public  of  candidates  for  political  influence ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which  it  inflicted, 

two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  offer  in  the  way  of  justification. 
First,  it  completely  produced  its  intended  effect ;  for  the  democracy 
grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  without  a  single  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  by  force ;  a  result  on  which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of 
Kleisthenes  could  have  ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through  such 
tranquil  working  of  the  democratical  forms,  a  constitutional  morality 
quite  sufficiently  complete,  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athen- 
ians, to  enable  the  people,  ader  a  certain  time,  to  dispense  with  that 
exceptional  security  which  the  ostracism  offered.' — vol.  iv  ,  p.  202. 

A  striking  instance  of  our  author^s  sagacity  appears  in  a  small 
matter ; — the  mention  made  by  Herodotus  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Modes  from  Darius.  The  leading  chronologers  —  Dodwell, 
Larcher,  Pynes  Clinton,— understand  this  of  the  revolt  against 
Darius  Nothus^  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  as  happening  B.C.  408. 
Dahlmann  sanctions  this  view ;  and  Kenrick,  in  his  excellent 
Introduction  to  Herodotus  (p.  xvii.),  merely  remarks  upon  it, — 
'  The  language  seems  to  suit  an  event  more  ancient  than  the 
reign  of  Nothus ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  earlier  iTisurrec^ 
tionJ  Now  that  Grote  has  pointed  it  out,'  it  seems  marvellous 
that  all  had  not  perceived  an  insurrection  of  the  Medes,  as  of 
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other  provinces,  against  Darius,  to  have  been  almost  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  king  came  to 
the  throne.  It  has  for  many  years  been  recognized,  and  Thirl- 
wall  insists  on  it,  that  the  reign  of  Smerdis  bad,  in  fact,  been  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Medes  to  regain  their  lost  power ;  Herodotus, 
indeed,  uses  the  strong  words,  that  by  it  '  the  Medes  had  taken 
the  empire  from  the  Persians'  (iii.  126) ;  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Magians  in  Susa,  which  followed  the  success  of  the  seven 
conspirators  against  Sardis,  must  have  intensely  exasperated 
the  Medes,  of  whom  the  Magians  were  a  leading  tribe.  Grote, 
accordingly,  tells  his  story  as  follows : 

'  The  authority  of  Darius  was  not  readily  acknowledged  through- 
out the  empire  ;  and  an  interval  of  confusion  ensued  before  it  became 
so.-    The  Medes  actually  revolted,   and  tried  to  maintain  themselves 

by  force  against  Darius The  powerful  Oroetes,  who  had  been 

appointed  by  Cyrus  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  took  advantage  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  government  to  put  to  death  his  private 
enemy,  Mitrobates,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  appropriate  that  satrapy 
in  addition  to  his  own.  Aryandes  also,  the  satrap  nominated  by 
Camby  s  esin  Egypt,  comported  himself  as  the  equal  of  Darius 
rather  than  as  his  subject.' — p.  303. 

Mr.  Orote's  pages  must  have  been  in  the  printer's  hands  long 
before  Major  Rawlinson*s  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
rocks  of  Besittoon  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  pages 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  it  Darius  himself  records  the 
Magian  plot,  the  accession  of  Smerdis,  his  own  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  the  success  of  it.  He  proceeds  to  tell,  how 
nine  pretenders  to  the  crown  arose  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
empire,  each  of  whom  caused  the  revolt  of  a  great  province,  and 
needed  to  be  subdued  by  arms.  One  of  these  was  a  Mede, 
named  Phraortes,  who,  pretending  to  be  a  descendant  of  Cyax- 
ares,  roused  all  Media  to  insurrection,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  On  the  face  of  the  rock,  Darius  is  sculptured  treading 
on  the  corpse  of  Smerdis,  while  the  nine  pretenders  are  brought 
before  him  in  chains.  Thus  no  doubt  whatever  remains  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  Grote's  view.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  the 
inscription  implies  throughout,  that  Darius  occupied  the  throne 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Cyrus,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary 
election  among  the  Persians,  as  Herodotus  and  the  other  Greeks 
supposed ;  and  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  that  while  his  near 
relationship  to  Cyrus  was  confessed  by  them,  he  was  regarded 
as  having  been  admitted  into  the  conspiracy  last  of  all,  and  by 
after-thought. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  some  quotations  of  another  kind, 
concerning  the  philosophic  schools  of  early  Greece.     But  Mr. 
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Grote's  style  is  so  prolix,  that  we  cannot  compass  it.     This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  point  in  which  his  book  falls  short  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  classical  model.     It  perhaps  is  not  the 
less  pleasant  to  read  ;  for  it  enables  one  to  read  quickly.    There 
is  no  need  of  pausing  and  pondering  over  the  sentences ;  for 
the  author  himself  expands  and  amplifies,  indeed  repeats  his 
thought  in  new  forms,  so  that  it  cannot  easily  escape  being 
understood.     No  historian  of  eminence  in  modem  times,  that 
we  are  aware,  has  indulged  in  so  diffuse  a  style,  except  those 
who  treat  of  short  periods  of  time,  like  Clarendon ;  his  digres- 
sive argumentation  is,  in  fact,  more  like  that  of  an  essay  than 
of  a  continuous  history.     It  is  well  that  one  who  is  meditating 
to  read  should  be  forewarned,  that  these  two  thick  volumes  are, 
in  this  respect,  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  they  appear ;  for 
two  pages  of  Grote  contain  far  less  matter  than  one  of  Thirl- 
wall ;  which  we  state,  without  affecting  to  decide  whether  the 
laxer  or  the  more  condensed  style  has  wholly  the  advantage. 
As  matter  of  taste,  we  certainly  much  prefer  the  latter.     Mr. 
Grote's  English  dialect   also  is  by  no  means  so  pure  as  we 
could  wish.     We  do  not  refer  merely  to  such  words  as  autoch- 
thonoii8,autonofnou8,hl€ruch8,8fc.,'which  have  been  justly  censured; 
but  to  his  adoption  of  new  French  senses  of  terms,  such  as  the  ad- 
jective/^ronotinceci',  for,  decided.  But  any  objections  which  we  may 
feel,  either  against  the  style  or  against  the  spelling  of  Greek,  are 
as  trifles  by  the  side  of  the  sterling  merit  of  the  work,  which  would 
force  its  way  into  every  classical  library,  even  if  these  defects 
were  multiplied  tenfold :  indeed  its  merit  is  the  more  signal, 
from  its  being  capable  of  succeeding  so  quickly,  after  Thirlwall's 
classical  and  erudite  volumes.     The  calm  wisdom  which  per- 
vades Thirlwall,  is  not  indeed  superseded  by  the  eager  cham- 
pionship, masterly  breadth  of  view,  and  sharpness   of  touch, 
which  we  find  in  Grote.     Nevertheless,  the  volumes  already 
published  show  him  decidedly  the  more  successful  of  the  two  in 
what  is  perhaps  his  favourite  topic, — still  more  than  his  ex- 
ploding of  mythological  history,  which  is  a  mere  negation, — we 
mean,  the  development  of  political  constitutions.     This  is  the 
first  marked  phenomenon  by  which  the  Greek  mind  displayed 
its  wonderful  superiority.     Other  nations  have  had  their  early 
poets,  their  skilful  artisans,  their  splendid  architecture,  their 
wise  legislators,  their  wiser  sages  or  prophets  ;  others  have  had 
a  territory  as  much  intersected  by  mountains,  or  as  extensive  a 
sea-coast;    their  communities  have  been   as   small,  and   their 
merchants  as  active.     Yet,  of  all  whose  records  we  possess,  (for 
Phoenicia  and  Carthagian  Africa  are,  alas,  too  little  known)  the 
Greeks  first  learned  Reverence  for  Law  as  the  basis  of  political 
life ;  and  all  experience  has  since  shown,  that  this  is  the  great 
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requisite  for  public  liberty,  under  any  form  of  constitution. 
The  gradual  growth  of  those  institutions  in  Greece,  which 
fostered  that  essential  principle,  and  helped  it  to  grow  up 
to  maturity;  and  the  universal  superiority  in  mind  which 
arose  among  Greeks,  as  opposed  to  civilized  Asiatics  or  Egyp- 
tians, with  the  development  of  their  institutions;— appear  now 
to  have  become  the  prominent  topics  in  Grote's  '  History ;'  and 
the  two  new  volumes  before  us  serve  only  to  quicken  our  desire 
for  the  speedy  appearance  of  their  successors. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Popery  :  its  character  and  its  Crimes,  By  William  Elfe 
Tayler.  With  fourteen  illustrations  from  MSS.  and  rare  books. 
London:   Ward  and  Co.     1847. 

2.  Te  hristmas  Holidays  in  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ingram  Kip, 
M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     London  :   Longman  and  Co.     1847. 

The  political  fellowship,  which  has  recently  existed  between  the 
catholics  and  nonconformists  of  this  country,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  parties,  the  most  oppositely 
may  be  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  events,  into  union  with  each 
other.  As,  on  the  eve  of  the  Flood,  creatures,  mutually  most 
hostile,  betook  themselves  to  the  ark  as  a  common  shelter  from 
the  common  danger ;  so  in  their  common  dread  of  the  religious 
despotism  which  still  lingers  in  this  country,  protestant  dis- 
senters, Roman  catholics,  and  even  infidels,  have  been  driven,  in 
spite  of  their  antipathies,  into  the  same  political  movements  and 
combinations. 

From  this  state  of  things,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortune 
of  the  other  adventurers,  popery  has,  unquestionably,  been  a 
gainer.  The  popular  hatred,  in  which  it  was  so  long  and  so 
justly  held,  has  begun  to  give  way;  a  general  forbearance 
towards  it,  on  the  part  of  protestant  dissenters,  has  been  exer- 
cised ;  a  fatal  notion,  that  popery  has  ceased  to  be,  in  its  spirit, 
what  once  it  was,  is  everywhere  gaining  ground ;  and  the  popish 
priesthood,  no  longer  content  with  the  removal  of  civil  dis- 
abilities, are  invited  by  our  rulers  to  dip  their  hands  freely  into 
the  public  purse,  and  play  a  new  game  for  rank  and  power. 
That  the  protestant  hierarchy  may  retain  the  privilege  of  living 
on  the  people,  popery  mttst  be  invited  to  share  in  the  spoil;  and 
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our  liberal  statesmen,  whether  Whigs,  Radicals,  or  Free-tradersi 
see  no  injustice  in  handing  over  the  protestant  dissenters  as  the 
common  pillage  of  state-harpies,  however  rapacious. 

For  the  cry  of  *  no  popery,'  from  men  who  live  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  inforce  some  of  the  worst  principles  of  popery, 
under  another  name,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  our 
sovereign  contempt.  Nor  while  a  vestige  remains  on  the  statute* 
book  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  the  papist  labours, 
shall  we  cease  to  assert  his  claims.  But  to  grant  him  his  right, 
as  a  man,  is  one  thing :  to  sanction  his  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  others,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
his  system,  is  another.  After  allowing  him  to  reach  the  level  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  high  time  to  form  a  barrier  against 
the  ambition  that  would  overwhelm  them ;  and  say,  '  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed.'  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us  from  this  quarter,  the  nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  are,  at  the  present  moment,  far  too  insensible. 
Whether  we  are  alive  to  the  fact  or  not,  Rome  is  intent,  not 
without  hope,  upon  the  recovery  of  Great  Britain ;  and  we  shall 
soon  find,  that,  to  destroy  popery,  or  be  ourselves  destroyed  by 
it,  is  the  only  choice  left  us.  Yet  while  popery  everywhere,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  advancing  its  power,  and  even  carrying 
its  audacity  so  far  as  to  lay  waste  some  of  our  most  promising 
fields  of  missionary  labour,  we  are  not  only  leaving  the  throne 
of '  the  man  of  sin '  unassailed,  but  indulging  ourselves  in  the 
idle  dream,  that  his  nature  is  softened,  or  that  nothing  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  his  power. 

To  the  nonconformists,  whom  education  has  made  familiar 
with  the  Word  of  God,  the  mummeries  and  absurdities  of 
popery  appear  too  gross  and  childish,  to  create  any  other  feeling 
than  profound  astonishment  at  the  continuance  of  such  a  system 
on  the  earth.  Like  the  grotesque  shapes,  and  grinning  faces 
of  some  of  its  ancient  cathedrals,  its  numberless  frauds  and 
follies,  present  to  an  enlightened  eye  an  aspect  so  purely 
ridiculous  and  contemptible,  that  the  strength  and  durability  of 
the  pile  to  which  they  belong,  is  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Even 
when  most  mournfully  affected  with  the  sense  of  its  appalling 
greatness,  we  are  too  prone  to  content  ourselves  with  looking  at 
it  as  some  vast  unaccountable  monument  of  infernal  power; 
instead  of  inquiring  into  those  natural,  intermediate  causes  of 
its  strength,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  our  own  position 
can  never  be  rightly  understood.  Satan  can  be  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  fiend,  and  he  has  taken  care,  so  to  blend  the  human 
with  the  infernal,  in  this  master-piece  of  his  skill,  as  to  evince 
the  profoundest  acquaintance  Mrith  the  nature  of  the  beings^ 
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whom  it  is  intended  to  destroy.  Popery  is  not  a  volcanic  ele- 
vation^ thrown  up  immediately^  and  at  once^  from  the  flaming 
abyss ;  but  a  structure  which,  through  successive  generations^ 
human  means  and  human  agents  have  been  employed  to  rear^ 
with  the  most  exact  adjustment^  to  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  mind.  To  natural  causes^  therefore^  as  well  as  the 
preternatural  one^  its  prolonged  influence  must  be  ascribed. 
These  are  the  cramps  and  fastenings  of  the  structure^  through 
which  Satanic  power  contrives,  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  to  hold  it  together;  and  it  is  only  as  these  are  sought  out 
and  loosened,  that  popery  can  be  overthrown. 

Man  is  a  religious  being ;  conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  his 
responsibility  to  divine  authority,  and  open,  either  in  the  way  of 
faith  or  superstition,  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Now 
to  a  mind  thus  distracted,  between  the  sin  which  it  loves  and 
the  retribution  which  it  dreads>  the  grand  problem  must  ever  be 
to  reconcile  human  depravity  with  religion.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  system  more  welcome  to  a  mind,  thus  ripe  for  de-: 
lusion,  than  that  of  Rome.  By  the  worship  of  saints  and  images, 
the  papist  is  led  away,  in  the  very  act  of  devotion,  from  the  con- 
templation of  perfect  truth  and  holiness,  to  that  of  creatures 
corrupt  and  fallible  as  himself.  By  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  penance,  and  the  mass,  a  salvation, 
wholly  independent  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  is  secured,  and 
the  very  idea  of  personal  holiness  is  destroyed.  Indulgences 
and  absolutions,  under  the  seal  of  heaven,  not  only  insure  the 
safety  of  an  offender,  upon  easy  terms,  but  license,  in  all 
variety  and  to  any  amount,  his  future  sins ;  and  lest,  through 
sudden  death  or  ceremonial  neglect,  these  means  should  be 
ineffectual,  purgatory  extends  his  probation  in  the  world  to 
come,  throwing  across  the  great  gulph,  which  the  unhappy 
Dives  could  never  hope  to  pass,  a  bridge  of  imposture,  over 
which  the  departed  culprit,  through  the  liberality  of  survivors, 
may  still  escape  from  perdition. 

'The  Rev.  Dr.  James/  says  Mr.  Kip, '  has  a  passage  shewing  how 
much  an  individual,  by  a  little  bodily  labour,  can  do  before  breakfast 
to  gain  remission  of  his  sins ;  and  from  acquaintance  with  the  places 
mentioned,  we  can  affirm  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  '  At  sunrise  he 
might  kiss  the  cross  of  the  Coliseum,  and  obtain  two  hundred  days' 
indulgence  in  a  moment,  He  might  hurry  to  the  church  of  St.  Pu- 
dens  and  St.  Pudentiana,  and  during  a  half- hour's  mass  secure  to 
himself  three  thousand  year's  indulgence  and  the  remission  of  the 
third  part  of  his  sins.  Returning  by  way  of  Area  Coeli,  he  can  recite 
the  litanies  of  the  most  blessed  virgin  at  the  altar  of  her,  who  by 
papal  authority  is  called,  '  The  Refuge  of  Sinners,'  and  he  has  two 
hundred  days  more  of  indulgence,  which  he  may  either  keep  himself 
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or  kindly  give  to  one  of  his  dead  friends.     If  he  has  three  paiik 
(thirty  cents)  in  his  pocket,  he  may  exercise  his  chanty  towards  that 
friend  still  further,  by  having  a  mass  said  expressly  for  his  soul  by 
one  of  the  monks,  or  any  other  priest,  and  thus  deliver  it  at  once 
from   the  torments  of  purgatory.      Crossing  thence   to   Mamertine 
prison,  he  may  gain  twelve  hundred  years'  indulgence,  or  on  a  Sun- 
day or  festival  morning,  two  thousand  four  hundred  years,  and  the 
remission  of  another  third  part  of  his  sins.     Here,  also,  if  he  has  an- 
other thirt]^  cents  to  spare,  he  can  pay  for  another  mass,  and  liberate 
another   friend   from  purgatory.      Thus   he  may,  before   breakfast, 
every  day  of  his  life,  obtain  for  himself  at  least  more  than  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years'  indulgence,  and  the  remission  of  two-thirds 
of  his  sins,  with  only  a  little  bodily  labour ;  and  for  the  expense  of 
sixty  cents  he  can  liberate  two  souls  out  of  purgatory.' — Christmas 
SoUdays,  &c.,  p.  276. 

That  imposture  like  this,  should  have  any  serious  hold  upon 
the  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  among  papists, 
neither  reason  nor  fact  will  allow  us  to  suppose.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  Rome  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  Prance  and  Germany, 
there  are  thousands  who  inwardly  laugh  at  the  delusions  which 
they  profess  to  credit.  But  with  nothing  better  or  purer,  in 
the  shape  of  religion,  before  them,  they  naturally  abandon 
themselves,  in  their  recoil  from  imposture,  to  a  latent  scepticism 
or  infidelity ;  while,  from  the  dread  of  consequences,  they  with- 
hold their  discoveries  from  the  people.  '  In  Italy,'  says  Mazzini, 
'  nothing  speaks.  Silence  is  the  common  law.  The  people  are 
silent  by  reason  of  terror ;  the  masters  are  silent  from  policy. 
Conspiracies,  strife,  persecution,  vengeance,  all  exist,  but  make 
no  noise ;  they  excite  neither  applause  nor  complaint :  one 
might  fancy  the  very  steps  of  the  scaffold  were  spread  with 
velvet,  so  httle  noise  do  heads  make  when  they  fall.^  Hence, 
however  deep  the  insight  of  intelligent  minds  into  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  it  will  be  seen  that  popery  has  effectual  means  of 
compelling  them  to  keep  it  to  themselves ;  so  that  their  light, 
like  that  of  a  dark  lantern,  wastes  away,  without  venturing 
forth,  in  a  single  gleam,  upon  the  popular  darkness. 

Were  the  Word  of  God  generally  possessed  or  understood  by 
the  people,  their  deliverance  from  imposture  could  not  long  be 
delayed.  But  it  is  well  known  that,  in  papal  countries,  they 
are  generally  forbidden  to  possess  it;  and  that  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  their  religion,  they  should  even  wish  to  read 
it.  Taught,  from  the  cradle,  that  the  interpretation  of  sciip- 
ture  is  the  work,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  church,  or  m 
other  words  the  priesthood ;  that  in  fact  the  work  of  interpre- 
tation has  already  been  perfectly  and  infallibly  done ;  that  eccle- 
Biastical  authority,  not  rational  conviction,  is  the  proper  batis  of 
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faith;  and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  a  heresy  more 
damnable  than  the  foulest  crime^  the  enslaved  papist  shudders 
at  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  as  an  enterprize,  not  only 
useless^  but  altogether  hazardous  and  presumptuous.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  fear  we  find  him,  even  in  protestant  coun- 
tries, isolated  from  all  contact  with  the  religious  knowledge 
that  surrounds  him;  hermetically  sealed,  as  it  were,  against 
the  very  element  in  which  he  dwells ;  while,  in  popish  coun- 
tries, there  is  nothing,  in  his  children,  which  he  observes  with 
so  much  alarm  as  a  desire  for  the  Word  of  God.  '  I  am  re- 
solved,' said  a  young  Spaniard  once  in  our  hearing,  '  never  to 
part  with  my  Bible :  but  I  would  not,  for  my  life,  let  my  bro- 
ther who  is  a  priest,  or  even  my  mother,  though  she  tenderly 
loves  me,  know  that  I  possess  this  dangerous  book.' 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  power  of  Rome,  if  along  with 
the  confidence,  which  as  a  point  of  saving  faith  the  people 
repose  in  their  spiritual  guides,  we  take  into  account  their  per- 
fect horror  of  free  inquiry,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  firm  a  hold  the 
grossest  impostures,  that  flatter  their  vices,  may  have  upon  the 
mind.  In  protestant  countries  conscience,  even  in  the  most 
abandoned,  is  generally  on  the  side  of  virtue.  But,  in  Rome, 
profligacy  and  devotion,  masses  and  murders,  live  and  multiply 
together.  Churches,  like  that  of  St.  Thomas  a'  Cenci,  built 
from  the  very  slime  of  incest  and  murder,  or,  like  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  present  to  the  eye  of  an 
enlightened  traveller  dreadful  monuments  of  faith  and  zeal  in 
league  with  crime ;  and  show  how  efi'ectually  conscience,  the  last 
refuge  of  virtue  in  the  human  breast,  may,  through  the  perver- 
sion of  religion,  be  corrupted  or  destroyed.  With  this  aspect  of 
the  papal  system,  Mr.  Kip,  though  disposed,  as  an  admirer  of 
prelacy,  to  look  with  a  friendly  eye  on  what  he  saw  at  Bome^ 
appears,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  church  of  the  notorious  Count 
IVancisco  Cenci,  to  have  been  deeply  impressed. 

'  What  a  strange  contradiction  of  traits !  Yet  thus  religion  is 
oflen  exhibited  in  this  land.  Shelley  truly  says,  that  in  an  Italian 
<  it  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is  adoration,  faith, 
submission,  penitence,  blind  adoration ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct. 
It  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  one  virtue.  The  most  atro- 
CX0U8  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and,  without  any  shock  to  the 
established  faith,  confess  himself  to  be  so.  Religion  pervades  in- 
tensely the  whole  frame  of  society,  and  is,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind  it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse,  a  rejuge ; 
never  a  check! P — /&.,  p.  212. 

The  readiness  with  which  popery  accommodates  itself  to  all 
classes  of  society^  and  to  the  diversified  tastes  of  the  human 
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mind,  is  another  most  important  element  of  its  strength.    The 
apostle  Paul  has  told  us,  that  '  the  working  of  Satan/  in  the 
establishment   of  this    grand  imposture,   would  be  '  with  all 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness;    and,  without  noticing  the 
endless  diversity  of  its  frauds,  no  one  can  arrive  at  a  proper 
estimate  of  its  power.      In  the   cup   of  abominations   which 
the  Papal  Soceress  has  mingled  for  the  nations,  she  has  taken 
care  that  no  ingredient  shall   be  wanting   which    the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  victims  may  require.     Indulgence  for  the  profli- 
gate, mortifications  for  the  austere,  shows  and  miracles  for  the 
vulgar,  literary  occupations  and  the  refinements  of  art  for  men 
of  taste  —  festivals  for  the  gay  and  ghostly  horrors  for  the 
gloomy — a  pantheon  of  saints  and  demigods  for  the  idolatrous, 
with  Athanasian  creeds  and  curses  for  the  orthodox — the  look 
of  a  lamb  for  the  loyal^  the  voice  of  a  dragon  for  the  rebellious — 
the  sword  where  it  can  be  safely  drawn,  sophistries  and  persua- 
sions where  it  cannot — furnish  her  with  appropriate  means  of 
ensnaring  all.     In  nothing  so  catholic  as  in  the  universality  of 
her  allurements  and  frauds,  the  holy  catholic  church  incloses 
within  her  pale  a  perfect  paradise  of  fools;  where  every  species  of 
dupe,  learned  as  well  as  illiterate,  may  repose  in  its  own  bower, 
or  find  its  own  appropriate  walk ;  and  where  each,  satisfied  with 
being  befooled  in  its  own  way,  cares  nothing  for  the  knaveries, 
however  opposite,  that  are  practised  on  the  rest. 

When  an  enlightened  traveller  walks  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  his  attention  is  at  one  time,  perhaps,  arrested  by  a  gaudy 
procession ;  in  which  mimic  saints  and  devils,  of  all  shapes  and 
fashions,  play  their  antics,  for  the  edification  of  the  populace.  At 
another  time  he  beholds  a  priest  lucratively  employed  in  blessing 
a  congregation  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  for  the  edification 
eitherof  the  brutes  themselves,  or  their  scarcely  less  brutal  owners. 
Daily,  at  the  steps  of  Pontius  Pilate,  he  sees  a  number  of  infa- 
tuated wretches  climbing  up,  on  their  knees,  in  order  to 
secure  indulgence;  or  attempting,  at  some  favourite  crucifix 
or  image,  to  kiss  away  their  responsibilities  and  crimes ;  while 
the  glimmer  of  rotten  sanctity,  playing  around  .the  moulder- 
ing bones,  blood,  teeth,  or  even  rags  of  departed  saints,  which 
he  beholds  in  the  Lateran  and  other  quarters,  becomes, 
in   the    estimation  of  deluded  millions,  a    halo   of  heavenly 

irlory.  With  these,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  frauds  and 
ooleries  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  feels  that  the  power  of 
Enpnl  Home  over  the  unlettered  rabble  may  be  easily  explained; 
ut  that  men  of  learning,  taste,  or  genius,  should  be  found 
Among  hor  vassals,  would  fill  him,  were  there  nothing  else  to 
tmtfa|{t>  his  attention,  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

But  whoUi  wearied  and  sickened  with  all  this  disgusting  mum- 
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merj,  lie  explores  the  unrivalled  literary  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can, or  mingles  with  the  scholars  assembled  from  every  region 
of  the  globe  to  do  her  homage  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda; 
or,  when  wandering  through  the  galleries  of  the  Pantheon,  or 
the  studios  of  her  incomparable  artists,  he  views  the  prodigies 
of  taste  and  genius  which  everywhere  dazzle,  captivate,  and 
overwhelm  the  mind ;  he  feels  himself  under  a  spell,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  wondering  at  the  power 
of  the  great  enchantress  over  others,  forgets  even  his  own  evan- 
gelical hatred  of  her  follies  and  crimes. 

'  Near  our  lodgings/  says  Mr.  Kip,  '  is  the  college  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  we  seldom  pass  it  without  seeing  a  cardinars  carriage  at 
the  door.  The  building  is  vast — supplied  with  a  magnificent  library, 
and  with  a  press  by  which  books  are  printed  in  almost  every  known 
language Cardinal  Mezzofanti  has  since  given  me  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  exercises,  and  I  will  copy  the  list  of  languages  (fifty- 
nine  io  number)  in  which  they  were  delivered,  to  shew  the  wide 

reach  taken  by  the  missionary  operations  of  the  church We 

oflen  hear  of  the  many  languages  spoken  by  the  students  in  this 
college  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  here  is  an  exhibition  of  what 
b  really  done.  When  shall  our  own  church  be  thus  prepared  to  go 
forth  with  the  gospel  to  '  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues."— ift.  pp.  24^—250. 

Alas!  Mr.  Kip,  it  is  for  very  different  purposes  than  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  that  all  this  imposing  array  of  scholarship 
has  been  brought  together.  But  men  of  letters,  like  soldiers, 
when  employment,  promotion,  and  scope  for  their  ambition,  are 
offered  them,  are  not  always  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  in  which  they  engage.  For  the  scholar  or  the  man 
of  taste,  there  exists  nowhere  so  vast  a  field  for  enterprise  as 
within  the  pale  of  Rome ;  nowhere  are  the  magazines  of  learn- 
ing or  the  fine  arts  so  richly  stored ;  and,  as  long  as  these 
resources  continue  at  her  command,  she  will  retain,  over  culti- 
vated minds,  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  impostures,  and  mounte- 
bank fooleries,  a  fearful  degree  of  power. 

The  end  of  all  true  religion  is  to  enlighten  the  judgment, 
arouse  the  conscience,  and  purify  the  heart.  But  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  such  a  purpose,  can 
see  no  value  in  religion,  or  any  thing  else,  excepting  as  it  pam- 
pers the  senses  or  feeds  the  imagination ;  and  never  was  system 
more  skilfully  contrived  for  this  purpose  than  that  of  llome. 
Its  gorgeous  processions,  its  holiday  shows  and  feasts  —  the 
splendour,  pomp,  and  dramatic  style  of  its  worship — ^the  his- 
trionic skill,  and  costly  vestments,  together  with  the  rank  and 
importance  of  the  priestly  actors  by  whom  the  solemn  farce  is 

▼OL.  XXII.  X 
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performed — the  colossal  graudeur  and  imposing  beauty  of  tlie 
structures  thus  employed — the  silver^  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
which  glitter  from  their  shrines — the  softened  hues  of '  the  dim 
religious  lights'  that  fall  through  the  painted  windows  upon 
the  marble  floors — ^the  delicious  fumes  of  incense  with  which 
they  are  filled — the  miracles  of  painting  and  sculpture  with 
which  they  are  adorned,  together  with  those  strains  of  un- 
earthly music,  that  roll  along  the  aisles  or  echo  through  the 
spacious  domes  and  walls — these  and  a  thousand  similar  con- 
trivances, pour  through  the  senses  and  imagination  of  the  wor- 
shipper a  flood  of  intoxicating  pleasures,  which  stupify  the  con- 
science and  drown  all  the  loftier  aspirations  of  the  soul.  As  a 
substitute  for  that  spiritual  life,  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
Ood,  and  that  lifts  the  heaven-born  soul  above  the  objects  of 
sense  into  communion  with  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  a  reli- 
gion infinitely  more  welcome  to  the  carnal  mind  is  provided, 
which,  shutting  out  the  light  of  eternity  from  the  soul,  conse- 
crates for  its  use  all  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  the  world ; 
converting  even  the  house  of  Grod  into  a  theatre  of  idle  shows 
and  amusements. 

Thus  does  the  mother  of  abomination  still  continue  to  bewitch 
the  nations  with  her  sorceries;  and  the  influence  which  they 
give  her  over  minds  that  are  wholly  surrendered  to  her  sway, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.  The  following  quotations, 
however,  from  out  American  author,  serve  to  show,  that  the 
counter-charm  of  protestant  or  even  republican  feeling  is  not 
always  of  sufficient  force  to  resist  her  spells — that,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  protestant  episcopalian  to  get  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  or  breathe  the  air  of  Rome. 

'  But  who/  says  Mr.  Kip»  in  an  ecstacy  of  dangerous  admiration, 
'  pauses  to  dwell  on  these  (the  obelisk  and  fountain  at  the  entrance) 
when  the  temple  itself  is  before  them  ?'  [him  ?]  '  We  ascend  the 
broad  marble  steps,  put  aside  the  heavy  curtain  which  veils  the  en- 
trance, and  the  sensations  of  the  next  Jew  minutes  are  worth  a  year  of 
commonplace  life.* — lb,  p.  20. 

'  This  church  has  indeed  a  spirit  in  it,  which  is  possessed  by  none 
other  that  we  have  ever  entered.  It  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  faith  in 
existence  centuries  after  its  life  is  gone,* — p.  23. 

'  The  hours  went  by  and  we  could  not  leave  this  spot,  which  had 
been  thought  and  dreamed  of  for  so  many  years.  We  realized  the 
feelings  of  the  imaginative  Yathek  when  he  wrote,  '  I  wish  his  H(^i- 
^  ness  would  allow  me  to  erect  a  little  tabernacle  within  this  glorious 
temple.  I  should  desire  no  other  prospect  during  the  winter;  do 
other  sky  than  the  vast  arches  glowing  with  golden  ornaments,  so 
lofty  as  to  lose  all  glitter  or  gaudiness.'  We  would  take  our  even- 
ing walks  on  the  field  of  marble— for  is  not  the  pavement  vast  enough 
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for  the  extravagance  of  this  appellation  ?  Sometimes,  instead  of 
climbing  a  mountain,  we  should  ascend  the  cupola,  and  look  down  on 
our  little  encampment  below,'  &c. — p.  32. 

'  The  music  (of  the  pope's  choir)  as  it  swept  by  us  in  a  perfect 
flood  of  harmony,  seemed  too  sweet  and  heavenly  to  be  addressed  to 
any  but  God  alone.  The  organ  mingled  its  rich  and  mellow  notes 
with  the  voices  that  were  then  pouring  out  their  melody,  sweet  in- 
cense filled  the  chapel  as  they  flung  high  thpir  golden  censers,  and 
we  remained  listening  to  the  delicious  sounds  until  the  whole  was 

over Gradually  the  shadows  deepened,  the  statues  on  the 

monuments  grew  more  wan  and  phantom-like,  and  we  departed,  re- 
peating to  ourselves  those  striking  lines  of  the  pilgrim  poet, — 

'  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation  ;  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?     Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty — all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeBled.' ' — pp.  33 — 34. 

In  another  place^  our  protestant  author  assures  us  that^  could 
but  the  pope^  like  the  Laos  and  Gregories  of  ancient  times,  be 
induced  to  officiate  in  person,  every  Sunday,  in  this  mighty 
structure,  *  such  a  sight  would  indeed  be  one  both  afi*ecting  and 
sublime/  !  !  Several  other  passages,  expressive  of  the  same 
feelings  or  descriptive  of  the  scenes  which  awakened  them,  we 
had  marked  for  quotation ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
easily,  amidst  the  splendid  delusions  of  papal  worship,  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  religion  may  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  from 
a  distance,  we  calmly  compare  the  worldly  magnificence  of  such 
a  building  as  St.  Peter^s,  with  the  lowliness  and  simplicity  of  the 
worship  instituted  by  the  Son  of  God;  or  call  to  mind  the 
horrible  traffic  in  absolutions  and  indulgences  from  which  it 
was  reared,  it  rises  before  the  mind  as  a  huge  colossal  lie — a 
monstrous  though  splendid  monument  of  murdered  souls,  upon 
which  the  curse  of  Jehovah  must  ultimately  fall  in  vengeance. 
But  no  sooner  does  a  devout  protestant  mount  its  marble  steps 
than,  forgetful  alike  of  history  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  begins 
to  sigh  for  '  a  little  tabernacle  beneath  its  dome.'  The  pagan 
mythologies  of  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
etc.,  which  meet  him  at  the  gate,  with  the  monuments  of 
spiritual  despotism  and  the  evidences  of  a  still  rampant  idol- 
atry within,  give  to  his  evangeUcal  sentiments  a  momentary 
shock.  But  there  is,  it  seems,  a  spirit  in  the  place  which  in- 
spires him,  in  a  few  minutest,  '  with  sensiations  that  are  worth  a 
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year  of  common-place  life/  making  him  believe  that,  'of  all 
temples,'  the  pandemonium  he  so  reluctantly  quits,  is  '  the  wor- 
thiest of  God,' — '  an  everlasting  ark  of  worship  undefiled/  Much 
of  this,  undoubtedly,  is  mere  rhetoric ;  but  there  could  be  no 
rhetoric  in  it,  apart  from  the  known  power  of  such  delusions  over 
the  mind ;  and  that  an  evangelical  clergyman,  like  Mr.  Kip, 
should  have  aUowed  them  to  persuade  him  that  the  worship  of 
God  could,  in  any  place,  be  rendered  '  affecting  or  sublime  *  by 
the  ministration  of  the  pope,  whose  very  office  is  a  blasphemous 
usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of  Him  who  only  is  to  be  feared, 
is  in  itself  a  circumstance  mournfully  '  affecting,'  though  not 
'  sublime/ 

But  besides  the  elements  of  strength  already  noticed,  the  pre- 
scriptive power  which  Rome  retains  among  the  nations  is  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Truth  is  in  its  nature  absolute,  eternal ;  and 
wholly  independent  of  human  dates  and  discoveries,  in  its  claims 
to  our  homage.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  men,  in  general,  are 
accustomed  to  judge.  "Worshippers  of  antiquity,  they  look  with 
greater  veneration  upon  Egyptian  mummies  and  pyramids  than 
upon  the  noblest  productions  of  modem  times.  Institutions, 
especially,  which  from  the  remotest  periods  have  managed,  age 
after  age,  to  sway  the  opinions  and  passions  of  men,  possess  a 
prodigious  amount  of  prescriptive  power,  accumulating  and 
still  accumulating  as  years  roU  on.  The  innumerable  associa- 
tions of  history  or  romance  that  gather  round  them,  are  so  many 
buttresses  to  their  strength.  Like  ivy,  they  shelter  and  beautify 
the  building  over  which  they  grow ;  or  like  the  limpets,  which 
cling  to  some  old  weather-beaten  crag,  they  case  it  against  the 
surges  that  would  sweep  it  away. 

Such  at  the  present  moment  is  the  power  of  Rome.  The  ori- 
ginal seat,  it  is  true,  of  Christianity  was  Jerusalem,  '  which  is 
the  mother  of  us  all/  But  the  overthrow  of  the  holy  city  soon 
caused  the  centre  of  Christianity  to  be  shifted  to  imperial  Rome, 
and  this  was  an  advantage  too  great  for  an  artful  priesthood  to 
overlook.  Adroitly  availing  themselves  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  the  doubtful  traditions  of  the  ministry  and 
martyrdom  of  Peter  within  their  walls,  they  gradually  advanced 
their  claim,  as  the  infallible  descendants  of  the  apostles,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  world  ;  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  that  prescriptive  power  which,  through  the  fiction  of 
episcopal  ordination,  they  have  handed  down,  with  a  few  flaws 
and  gaps  in  the  line,  to  the  present  day. 

Accustomed,  as  we  nonconformists  are,  to  appeal  from  apos- 
tolicals  of  every  tribe  to  the  apostles  themselves,  the  ^  endless 
genealogies'  and  'old  wives*  fables'  of  the  papal  priesthood, 
awaken  no  other  feelings  than  pity  or  contempt.     But  in  esti- 
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mating  the  present  strength  of  Bome^  we  must  remember^  that 
there  is  no  country  throughout  Christendom  in  which  the  pre- 
scriptive weight  of  their  boasted  succession  is  not  seriously  felt. 
The  Bomish  succession,  if  the  reality  or  importance  of  any  such 
thing  be  admitted,  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  stem  of  which  aU 
others  are  but  the  minor  branches. 

But  the  influence  of  Borne,  as  the  ancient  seat  and  centre  of 
the  Christian  faith,  constitutes  a  part  only  of  her  prescriptive 
power.  Christianity,  after  all,  is  a  mere  accident  of  her  power. 
It  is  but  a  modern  date  that  the  Christian  era  holds  in  her  annals. 
Far  back  to  the  days  of  Bomulus, 

* lupae  fulvo  nutricis  tegmine  Isetus.' 


far  back,  to  the  days  even  of  JSneas  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  she 
traces  her  proud  ^history ;  and  in  nothing  has  satanic  skill  been 
more  signally  shown,  than  in  grafting  the  papal  power  upon  the 
old  stock  of  pagan  Biome. 

All  the  splendid  associations  of  Boman  history  are  thus  blended 
with  the  modern  dominant  superstition.  Though  the  outward 
forms  of  paganism  lie  buried,  as  in  a  glorious  sepulchre,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its  imperial  conquest-loving  spirit  still 
lives ;  and  under  the  forged  sanction  of  the  Christian  name  still 
contrives  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  power.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  temples,  palaces,  amphitheatres,  and  other  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  universal  conquest ;  it  is  amidst  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios 
and  Caesars,  around  which  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  still 
seem  to  walk,  and  a  thousand  haunting  memories  still  linger ; 
it  is  on  the  spot  where  TuUy  spoke,  where  Virgil  sang,  where 
Brutus  sacrificed  to  freedom  his  dearest  friend,  and  whence  for 
ages  a  voice  went  forth  which  shook  the  world ; — it  is  here  that 
the  throne  of  the  '  man  of  sin '  has  been  fixed ;  presenting  to  the 
astonished  eye  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  an  instant  of  time ; 
and  saying,  with  the  arch-fiend,  to  every  beholder,  'aU  these 
will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  only  fall  down  and  worship  me.' 

As  the  only  city  in  which  the  ancient  and  modem  worlds  can 
be  said  to  unite  their  splendour,  Bome  is  the  spot  to  which 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
virtuosi  of  every  class  naturally  go  on  pilgrimage.  In  almost 
everything,  but  commerce,  military  power,  and  true  religion, 
Bome  is  still  the  metropolis  and  mistress  of  the  world.  Men  of 
more  classical  taste  than  genuine  religion  feel,  amidst  her  monu- 
ments and  temples,  as  though  they  were  treading  upon  holy 
ground;  and  the  veneration  which  surrounding  objects  inspire, 
easily  attaches  itself  to  the  superstition  that  sanctifies  and  reigns 
over  them.  These  are  among  the  things  which  render  Boi 
the  common  centre  of  attraction  to  the  world ;  so  that,  in  spi 
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of  her  endless  absurdities  and  crimes^  her  power  over  mankind 
is  still,  as  in  ancient  days,  catholic  and  imperial.  And  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  number,  discipline,  and  organization  of  her 
priesthood ;  their  separation,  by  celibacy,  from  all  other  objects 
and  interests ;  the  terrific  powers  of  a  spiritual  and  sometimes 
temporal  kind  with  which  they  are  armed,  together  with  the 
boundless  prospects  of  emolument  and  power  which  she  holds 
out  to  their  ambition ;  we  behold  an  array  of  force  at  her  dis- 
posal which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

With  all  the  dialects  of  Babel  on  their  tongues,  and  all  the 
power  of  Babylon  at  their  back,  they  literaUy  swarm  over  Italy 
and  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  *In  the  city  of  Rome,  their 
number  is  estimated  at  one  in  twenty-five  of  the  population ;  while, 
in  the  whole  papal  dominions,  there  are  said  to  be  (including 
nuns)  nearly  fifty-five  thousand/  If  to  these  we  add  the  myriads 
that  cover  the  face  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  melancholy 
to  think  what  woes  they  may  yet  inflict  upon  the  world. 

The  horrid  despotism  which  a  gang  of  Jesuits  have  lately, 
sword  in  hand,  established  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  serves 
too  plainly  to  show  the  present  aggressive  policy,  as  well  as  the 
mortal  enmity  of  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  From 
her  recent  attacks  upon  defenceless  missionaries  and  their  flocks 
at  Tahiti  and  Fernando  Po,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  bayonets 
of  France  and  Spain  are  once  more  at  her  disposal ;  and  ready, 
with  her  spiritual  myrmidons  in  their  van,  to  march  into  any 
country  or  cross  any  ocean  for  the  extinction  of  the  protestant 
faith.  And  should  a  general  war  of  opinions,  like  that  foretold 
by  Mr.  Canning,  break  out  in  Europe,  the  power  of  Rome  will 
be  found  sufBcient,  if  not  to  reinstate  her  in  universal  dominion, 
at  least  to  convulse  and  shake  the  earth  in  her  fall. 

By  what  specific  means  the  overthrow  of  such  a  system  should 
be  attempted,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for  them- 
selves. One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  is  vain  to  seek 
the  subversion  of  popery/  or  any  other  hostile  system,  without 
a  proper  estimate  of  its  power.  We  therefore  hope  that  the 
train  of  thought  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  perusal  of 
the  works  before  us,  though  totally  different  from  that  which 
the  authors  have  themselves  pursued,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
altogether  useless  or  unseasonable.  But  it  is  time  that  we  in- 
troduce the  works  themselves  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

'  Christmas  Holidays  in  Rome/  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  little  volume ;  containing  an  account  of  the  scenes^ 
objects,  and  incidents,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  author 
during  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity. 
Mr.  l^p's  descriptions,  though  merely  the  fugitive  sketches  of  a 
traveller,  are  often  extremely  beautiful,  and  given  with  so  much 
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freshness  and  graphic  power,  as  to  render  them  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  reader.  Much  valuable  information  may  also  be  ga- 
thered from  his  pages ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  luxuriates 
amidst  the  associations  and  remembrances  of  the  classical  scenes 
he  visited^  bespeaks  in  the  author  great  taste  and  inteUigence. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  visit  Rome  without  being  brought  into 
close  contact  with  popery^  his  volume  furnishes  many  striking 
illustrations  of  its  superstitions  and  crimes.  But  Mr.  Kip,  though 
himself  a  devout  evangelical  Christian,  is  far  too  dutiful  a  son  of 
'  OUR  church/  to  look  fairly  at  the  '  man  of  sin/  as  that '  wicked 
one  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouthy 
and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming/  Not- 
withstanding the  idolatries,  frauds,  and  blasphemies,  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  church  of  Borne,  he  palliates  her  crimes ;  gives 
her  credit,  on  account  of  certain  creeds  and  hymns,  for  an  ortho- 
doxy which  he  nowhere  witnessed ;  ascribes  to  a  catholic  spirit 
her  love  of  universal  dominion ;  supposes,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
very  gratuitous  charity,  that  the  impressions  her  crouching 
votaries  receive  from  her  services  may  be  very  different  from 
what  they  are  obviously  intended  to  create ;  and  ventures  to 
believe  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  though  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Lollards,  and  puritans  of 
every  class,  she  was,  nevertheless,  the  greatest  benefactress  of 
the  world. 

Consistently  enough  with  these  feelings,  he  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  pope,  causd  honoris  ;  and,  though  exempted  by  the 
privilege  of  heresy  from  the  necessity  of  kissing  his  toe,  he  ad- 
dressed him  no  doubt  as  'Your  Holiness/  and  did  homage  to  the 
usurper.  With  sincere  respect,  therefore,  for  the  talents  and 
piety  of  our  author,  we  cannot  but  regard  all  this  sycophancy 
towards  Rome  as  equally  degrading  to  the  faith  he  professes 
and  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  That  some  of  God's  people 
may  be  found  in  '  Babylon,*  the  Word  of  God,  in  exhorting  them 
to  '  come  out  of  her,  lest  they  receive  of  her  plagues,  and  become 
partakers  of  her  crimes,'  compels  us  to  believe.  But  to  palliate 
the  system,  or  to  look  at  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  exe-? 
crable  apostacy  from  God  and  truth,  is  not  charity,  but  positive 
unbelief. 

The  work  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article,  on  the 
crimes  and  character  of  popery,  is,  in  this  respect,  all  that  a 
consistent  protestant  could  wish.  With  a  careful  yet  deter- 
mined hand,  Mr.  Tayler  has  torn  from  it  the  scarlet  and  tinsel 
with  which  he  found  the  system  adorned ;  and  exposed  it  in  all 
the  hideousness  of  its  deformities  and  corruptions  to  the  view. 
Her  ways  are  so  '  moveable,.'  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  fasten 
the  guilt  of  any  of  her  crimes  upon  her.     Convict  her  monks ; 
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they,  she  will  tell  you,  are  not  her  priests :  convict  her  priests ; 
they  are  not  her  cardmals  :  convict  her  cardinals ;  they  are  not 
her  popes ;  convict  her  popes ;  they  are  not  her  councils :  con- 
vict her  councils ;  they  are  not  the  holy  catholic  apostolical 
church  of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  But  Mr.  Tayler,  with  great 
industry,  has  arrayed  against  her  a  mass  of  evidence  which  will 
not  easily  be  repelled.  Omitting  the  more  remote  and  merely 
temporal  evils  of  popery,  his  object  has  been  to  show  the  awful 
effects  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Rome  upon  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind,  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 

• 

'The  most  natural  division  appears  to  be — first,  the  evils  which 
that  wicked  superstition  has  inflicted  upon  mankind,  by  witholding 
all  spiritual  good ;  and,  secondly,  the  actual  and  necessary  results  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  popery  in  occasioning  impiety  and 
wickedness.  The  one  branch  of  the  subject  is  negative,  the  other  is 
positive.  The  one  contemplates  popery  as  2l  famine,  or  dearth  of  all 
that  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  undying  soul.  The  other  views 
it  as  a  pestilence,  spreading  spiritual  disease  and  death  wherever  it 
appears.' — Introduction,  p.  10. 

The  dreadful  charge  of  withholding  the  Word  of  God  is  always, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  either  met  by  papists  with  evasive 
shuffles,  or  boldly  and  flatly  denied.  Mr.  Tayler,  however,  ad- 
duces abundant  evidence  to  show,  not  only  that  this  policy  has 
existed,  but  that,  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  enforcing  it 
with  success,  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 

'  In  the  Encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Leo  xii..  May  3,  1824,  repub- 
lished with  'pastoral  instructions  to  all  the  faithful,'  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Ireland,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — '  We 
also,  venerable  brethren,  in  conformity  with  our  apostolic  duty,  ex- 
hort you  to  turn  away  our  flock  by  all  means  from  these  poisonous  pas- 
tures (t.  e,  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue).  Reprove,  beseech, 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  all  patience  and  doctrine, 
that  the  faithful  entrusted  to  you,  adhering  strictly  to  the  rules  of  our 
congregation,  be  persuaded,  that  if  the  sacred  scriptures  be  every- 
where indiscriminately  published,  more  evil  than  advantage  will  arise 
thence,  on  account  of  the  rashness  of  men.' — p.  19. 

Having  thus,  in  all  ages,  hurdled  off  the  flock  from  the  poi- 
sonous pastures  of  apostles  and  prophets,  these  gentle  shep- 
herds have  of  course  taken  care  that  such  fodder  as  the  services 
of  their  preaching  friars  could  supply  should  not  be  withheld ; 
and  the  following  savoury  specimen  will  show  how  much  they 
have  been  benefitted  by  such  edifying  substitutions.  On  the 
text,  '  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,^  James  Voragine,  a 
learned  Dominican,  thus  holds  forth  : — 

'  Holy  men,  how  holy  soever  they  are  in  soul,  desire  also  to  be 
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holy  in  their  body.  These  two  things  St.  Francis  had.  First,  he  had 
a  holy  body,  for  all  things  that  were  in  him  were  holy.  1.  His  hair 
was  holy  ;  for  when  a  man's  house  was  falling,  he  took  a  little  of  his 
hair  and  put  it  into  the  cracks  of  the  house,  and  the  house  stood  firm. 
2.  His  eyes  were  holy.  3.  His  ears  were  holy.  4.  His  mouthwas 
holy  ;  for  such  powerful  words  came  from  it,  that  whom  he  blessed 
were  blessed,  and  whom  he  cursed  were  cursed.  Witness  the  sow 
that  died  for  eating  a  lamb  when  he  cursed  her,  and  the  girl  whose 
sight  was  restored  by  his  spittle.  5.  His  hands  were  holy  ;  for  they 
were  so  concrecated  with  the  wounds  that  the  things  he  touched  were 
holy,  &c.  6.  His  nails  were  holy ;  for  a  tempted  brother,  by  paring 
his  nails  and  keeping  them  as  relics,  was  delivered  and  much  com- 
forted. 7.  His  writing  was  holy;  this  being  preserved  had  the  same 
effect.  8.  His  girdle  was  holy  ;  being  dipped  in  water  it  cured  all 
distempers.  9.  His  body  was  holy ;  for  whipping  himself  against 
corrupt  motions,  he  said,  '  Go  to,  brother  ass — thus  you  must  be 
served.'  10.  His  feet  were  holy  ;  being  consecrated  with  Christ's 
wounds.  Hence,  by  sprinkling  the  water  in  which  they  were  washed^ 
cattle  were  cured  of  the  murrain,  &c.  In  another  sermon  on  '  The 
kingdom  of  .heaven  is  like  treasure  hid  in  a  field,'  he  says,  'By  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  understood  St.  Katherine.' ' 

Such  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  teaching  which  for  ages  was  sub- 
stituted, by  way  of  improvement,  for  the  Word  of  God.  We 
know  how  easy  it  would  be,  from  the  pages  of  Bossuet,  Masillon, 
or  those  of  Wiseman  and  others  of  our  own  day,  to  select  spe- 
cimens of  a  more  elevated  character.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  In  popish  countries,  ^  lying  wonders  *  and 
the  legends  of  saints  have  ever  constituted  the  staple  of  pulpit 
eloquence ;  nor  should  the  dramatical  performances  which,  at 
festivals,  have  so  often  accompanied  the  preaching  to  render  it 
impressive,  wholly  escape  our  notice. 

'  The  grossest  abuses  of  preaching,  however,  were  those  practised 
during  the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  '  The  easter  drolleries  held  an 
important  place  in  the  acts  of  the  church.  As  the  festival  of  the  re- 
surrection required  to  be  celebrated  with  joy,  every  thing  that  could 
excite  the  laughter  of  the  hearers  was  sought  out  and  thrust  into  ser- 
mons. One  preacher  imitated  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  while  another 
hissed  like  a  goose.  One  dragged  forward  to  the  altar  a  layman  in 
a  cassock ;  a  second  told  the  most  indecent  stories ;  a  third  related 
the  adventures  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  among  others,  how  in  a  tavern 
he  cheated  the  host  by  not  paying  his  score.  The  inferior  clergy 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  turn  their  superiors  into  ridicule. 
The  churches  were  turned  into  stages,  and  the  priests  into  mounte- 
banks.' (D'Aubigne's  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  3.)' — p.  26. 

A  yet  greater  degree  of  buffoonery  was  displayed  on  New 
Year's  Day  at '  The  Feast  of  Innocents/  '  The  Feast  of  Fools/ 
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and  '  The  Feast  of  Asses/  etc.  Both  the  fools  and  the  innocents 
perform  strange  antics^  in  the  name  of  religion ;  but^  as  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  forego  the  honour  of  intro* 
ducing  them  to  our  readers^  in  deference  to  the  sui>erior  claims 
of  the  asses.  In  the  order  of  the  procession,  according  to  the 
use  of  Rouen,  the  ceremony,  after  a  ridiculous  chorus  of  '  Oh 
Glorious,'  proceeds  thus  : — 

• 

'  The  callers  shall  call  Moses  first,  saying,  '  Thou  Moses,  the  law- 
giver.' Then  Moses,  holding  the  tables  of  the  law  open,  clothed  in 
an  alb  and  cope,  with  two  horns  on  his  head,  a  long  beard,  and  a 
rod  in  his  hand,  shall  say,  *  A  man  shall  arise  and  come  afler  me.' 

Then  two  messengers  from  king  Balak  call  out,  '  Balaam, 

come  and  act.'  Then  Balaam,  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  wearing  spurs, 
shall  pull  the  bridle  and  put  spurs  to  the  ass;  and  some  young  man, 
])olding  a  sword  in  his  hand,  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ass. 
Some  one,  under  the  ass,  shall  say,*  '  Whjp  do  you  hurt  unhappy  me 
with  spurs  ?' — p.  28. 

At  Bauvais,  the  feast,  it  seems,  was  held  in  celebration  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  considerably  improved  upon : — 

'  The  Introit,  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  &o.,  were  concluded  by  the 
braying  of  an  ass.  But  what  is  more  astounding,  the  manuscript 
rubric  of  this  festival  says,  at  the  end  of  the  mass,  '  the  priest,  turn- 
ing to  the  people,  instead  of  saying,  '  Ite,  missa  est,'  shall  bray  three 
times ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  answering,  '  Gratias  Deo,'  shall 
bray  three  times.' ' — p.  29. 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  which  the  Romish  priesthood, 
in  their  holy  anxiety  to  keep  their  flocks  from  the  'poisonous 
pastures '  of  the  Word  of  God,  have  made  for  their  souls.  We 
shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  these  were  the  ceremonies  of  days 
gone  oy.  They  were  the  ceremonies,  let  it  be  remembered,  of 
a  church  that  declares  herself  infallible ;  and  must,  therefore,  be 
now  precisely  what  she  was  then ;  and  must  have  been  then 
precisely  what  she  is  now.  Incredible  as  the  thing  may  appear, 
ample  evidence  is  furnished,  in  both  of  the  works  before  us, 
that  her  ceremonies,  on  certain  occasions,  at  Bome,  Venice, 
Vienna,  and  in  Ireland,  are,  at  the  present  day,  though  a  little 
modernized,  equally  profane  and  ridiculous. 

On  the  subjects  of  prayer,  confession,  purgatory,  indulgence, 
relics,  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  corruptions  of 
the  Bomish  priesthood  and  the  papal  court,   the  information 

*  How  strange  that  a  church,  so  full  of  miracles,  should  be  at  a  loss  for 
one  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  ! 
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accumulated  by  Mr.  Tayler,  is  equally  copious  and  condem- 
natory. Nor  should  we  do  justice  to  our  feelings,  did  we  not 
speak^  in  the  highest  terms,  of  the  scrupulous  seriousness  and 
fidelity,  as  well  as  research^  which  his  volume  everywhere 
discovers. 

In  some  of  his  prophetical  interpretations,  as  well  as  the 
more  lengthened  of  his  comments  on  the  facts  and  documents 
adduced,  Mr.  Tayler  has  not,  we  think,  been  quite  so  happy ; 
and  we  could  wish  that  those  portions  of  his  work  had  been 
omitted.  By  the  latter,  the  deep  impression  which  his  facts,  if 
left  to  speak  for  themselves,  would  have  made,  has  been  con- 
siderably weakened ;  while,  by  the  former,  he  has  thrown  an 
air  of  doubtful  disputation  over  reasonings,  which,  otherwise^ 
would  have  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
most  objectionable  portion^  however^  of  our  author's  production^ 
is  the  latter  part  of  his  concluding  chapter,  where  he  contends 
that,  to  inflict  civil  disabilities  on  papists,  is  not  persecution.  In 
the  name  of  protestantism,  we  protest  against  a  doctrine  so 
essentially  popish  and  Jesuitical ;  and  greatly  regret  that  Mr. 
Tayler  should  have  been  led  into  the  utterance  of  principles^  so 
unworthy  of  the  cause^  which  he  has  laboured  efficiently  to 
promote. 

The  work,  however,  notwithstanding  these,  and  one  or  two 
other  blemishes^  as,  for  instance,  the  figurative  divisions  of 
'famine  and  pestilence,'  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  intrinsic 
worth.  It  contains  a  mass  of  information,  both  new  and  old, 
which  the  people  of  this  country  would  do  well  to  consider; 
nor  can  it  fail  to  inspire  the  protestant  reader  with  the  devoutest 
thankfulness  to  Ood,  for  deliverance  from  a  system  which  wages 
war,  not  only  against  the  virtue  and  happiness,  but  also  the  very 
intellect,  of  man. 
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Art.  iy..-^An  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities,  intended  as  a  Com* 
panion  to  the  History  of  England,  By  James  EcclestoDy  B.  A., 
Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Orammar  School.  1  vol.  8vo. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Althouoh  we  cannot  acknowledge  ourselves  very  partial  to 
works  like  the  present^  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  offer  a  kind 
of  *  royal  road'  to  the  inquirer,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  the  far 
more  beneficial  labour  of  finding  out  a  way  for  himself,  we 
should  yet  be  unjust,  did  we  not  allow  the  usefulness  of  such 
compilations  to  that  large  class  who  have  not  leisure  for 
extended  research.  The  hisftory  of  our  land— using  the  terra 
'history 'in  its  narrowest  sense,  as  a  mere  record  of  public 
events — is  no  trifling  study,  stretching  out  from  the  days  of 
ancient  civilization  to  those  of  modern  times,  along  the  line  of 
nearly  three-score  generations.  But  it  is  when  we  contemplate 
our  genuine,  our  philosophical  history,  the  progress  of  our  poli- 
tical and  social  institutions,  of  our  commerce,  our  manufactures, 
our  glorious  literature,  that  we  discover  how  wide  is  the  field- 
how  measureless  indeed,  compared  with  the  short  span  of 
human  existence. 

With  the  general  outlines  of  English  history  we  have  been  so 
familiar  from  childhood,  that  like  as  is  the  case  with  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  our  very  familiarity  too  often  prevents  us 
from  being  duly  impressed  with  their  importance.  But  that  a 
people,  rude  as  our  Saxon  forefathers,  should  have  given  us  a 
language,  and  political  institutions,  which  ere  long  will  become 
the  heritage  of  half  the  human  race ,— that  the  scarcely  known 
island,  placed  at  the  extremest  limit  of  Roman  domination, 
should  assume  her  sceptre,  and  give  laws  to  an  empire  beside 
which  the  Roman  in  its  palmiest  days,  sinks  into  insignificance, 
are  wondrous  facts.  Nor  less  so  is  the  fact,  that  in  England 
have  been  fostered  those  imperishable  seeds  of  freedom,  which 
have  sprung  up,  and  b6rne  fruit,  not  for  England  alone,  but  for 
distant  lands, — those  principles  of  free  agency  and  self-govern- 
ment, which  have  raised  our  land  to  her  proud  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations. 

The  history  of  England,  as  we  are  correctly  enough  taught 
in  our  school-books,  commences  with  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
domination  in  Britain.  But  how  few,  if  any,  writers  have 
remarked  the  utterly  uninfluential  character  of  that  invasion^ 
and  its  results.  Four  centuries  and  a  half  beheld  England 
under  the  Roman  sway^  and  contemporary  writers  have  assured 
us,  that  her  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  Agricola,  willingly 
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adopted  the  language  and  the  habits  of  their  conquerors.  Biit 
whilst  Rome,  in  her  buildings^  her  camps,  her  admirable  roads, 
has  left  enduring  memorials  of  her  material  power,  the  mightier 

Eower  of  moulding  a  people  to  her  own  image,  of  impressing 
er  intellectual  character  on  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  denied  her.  She  imposed  her  language  on 
the  people ;  but  river,  lake,  forest,  mountain,  all  still  bear  their 
ancient  British,  or  later  Saxon  appellations.  She  built  splendid 
temples  to  her  own  gods,  and  persecuted,  almost  to  extermina- 
tion, the  aboriginal  Druidism ;  but  shrine  and  idol  perished,  and 
with  them  all  remembrance  of  the  gods  of  Bome ;  while  the 
proscribed  religion  survived,  to  battle  with  Christianity  up  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  midsummer  bonfire,  and  the 
superstitions  connected  with  the  new  year  and  all-hallows-tide, 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  popular  mind,  not  wholly  extinct 
even  in  the  present  day.  Never  was  there  so  blank  a  period  as 
those  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  What  tale  of  Boman  great- 
ness, what  tradition  of  Boman  times  has  been  handed  down 
enshrined  in  the  popular  recollection  ?  The  child  on  its  nurse^s 
knee,  listens  even  now,  to  tales,  brought  by  the  followers  pf 
Odin  from  the  borders  of  the  far  Caspian ;  of  Thrym,  the  giant, 
though  told  in  a  homelier  strain  than  that  of  the  scald ;  of  the 
ash  Ygdrasil — in  the  tale  of  the  wonderful  beanstalk  whose  top 
reached  to  the  sky ; — even  the  more  ancient  traditions  of  Bri- 
tain may  be  traced  in  many  a  popular  tale,  but  the  haughty 
masters  of  the  world,  although  they  could  hold  their  subjects  in 
iron  bondage,  had  no  power  over  the  mind.  They  quitted  Bri- 
tain, and  tibe  people  sank  into  their  original  barbarism;  their 
language,  their  customs,  their  institutions,  passed  away  into  for- 
getftdness,  and  Roman  domination  left  no  more  trace  behind 
than  the  iron  tread  of  her  legions  along  their  flinty  roads. 

How  different  was  the  next  invasion  1  how  different  in  its 
aspect  I  how  different  in  its  results  I  No  mighty  nation  press- 
ing onward  to  universal  dominion,  no  cohorts  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war ;  but  adventurers  scarcely  po 
civilized  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  petty  British  kingdoms  Uiey 
were  summoned  to  aid — ^rude  dwellers  beyond  the  seas,  without 
a  written  language  I  And  yet,  they  stamped  their  very  charac- 
ter on  the  land,  even  as  in  the  present  day  of  its  pride  and 
power  it  still  bears  their  name.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  degree  of  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  conntrv  whence 
our  Saxon  ancestors  came,  and  they  have  been  mostihr  viewed 
as  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany.  This  opinion  has  been 
successfully  combatted  by  Mr.  Laing  in  his  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  '  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,'  and  he  has 
shewn,  most  satisfactmly,  we  think,  that  the  Angles  and  Jntes 
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by  whom  the  greater  portion  of  our  land  was  colonized,  were 
branches  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family.  All  claimed  a  direct 
descent  from  Odin,  all  used  the  same  form  of  worship,  and 
held,  with  but  slight  variations,  the  same  superstitions.  The 
following  extract  from  the  work  before  us  will  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  view  of  the  extent  of  the  original  Saxon  kingdoms,  than 
is  generally  obtained. 

'  (1.)  The  kingdom  of  Kent,  or  Cantwara-land,  was  founded  by  the 
Jyt€9  about  A.  D.  455,  and  is  still  one  of  the  roost  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Saxon  parts  of  the  country  :  its  capital  was  Canterbury.  (2.)  The 
kingdom  of  Sussex  (South  Saxons)  was  founded  by  the  Saxons; 
and  its  capital  was  Chichester.  (3.)  Another  band  of  Saxons  esta- 
blished the  kingdom  of  Wessex  (West  Saxons),  whose  chief  city 
was  Winchester.  (4.)  The  East  Saxons  gave  name  to  the  kingdom 
of  Essex,  in  which  the  district  of  the  Middle  Saxons  was  comprised, 
and  which  probably  had  London  for  its  capital.  (5).  The  kingdom 
of  East  Anglia  contained  the  first  bands  of  Angles,  and  comprised  the 
principal  eastern  countries  :  its  capital  was  Dunwich,  now  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea.  (6.)  The  northern  counties  were  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  by  the  Angles,  probably  intermingled 
with  Saxons  and  Jutes.  It  was  still  divided,  however,  into  the  old 
British  states  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  (Deyfyr  and  Bryneich),  the  first 
of  which  had  York  for  its  capital,  the  latter  Bamborough.  (7.)  The 
centre  of  England  was  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (explained 
either  as  the  March  or  boundary  towards  Wales,  or  Myrcna*ric,  the 
woodland  kingdom),  belonging  to  the  Angles,  which  had  Leicester  or 
Tamworth  for  its  chief  town. 

'  In  this  division,  the  Angles  had  obviously  the  balance  of  power, 
and  their  name  has  been  alone  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country  it- 
self (Angle-land)  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  whilst 
the  Saxons  and  Jutes  sent  forth  mere  bands  of  straggling  adventurers, 
the  Angles  removed  almost  in  a  body  to  this  island,  leaving  their 
homes  on  the  Continent  nearly  desolate.' — pp.  28,  29. 

The  population  in  Saxon  times  appears  to  have  been  more 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed^  for  it  was  during  this 
period  that  England  was  divided  into  parishes,  to  the  amount 
of  above  ten  thousand,  while,  *  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  our 
present  towns,  and  even  villages,  and  hamlets,  appear  to  have 
existed  from  Saxon  times.'  And  that  the  towns  and  villages 
contained  a  fair  proportion  of  inhabitants,  we  think,  may  be 
proved  from  their  internal  regulations.  The  truly  English  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  its  far- 
thest extent  by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Justice  was  administered, 
and  the  general,  especially  the  military  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing district,  were  discussed  in  the  tithing  court,  the  hundred 
court,  and  the  county  court,  each,  presided  over  by  its  local 
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magistrate ;  while  the  greater  affairs  of  the  realm  were  deter- 
mined in  the  great  council  of  the  land^  the  Witenagemot.  '  The 
most  disputed  point  about  this  Witenagemot/  as  Mr.  Eccleston 
remarks,  ^  is  the  character  in  which  the  folk,  or  people  at  large, 
appeared/  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
its  meetings,*  He  considers  that  although  the  people  were  not 
directly  represented,  still  the  persons  spoken  of  as  attending, 
might  probably  be  the  representatives  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
burghs  and  townships,  ^  who  might  themselves,  it  is  true,  have 
been  previously  elected  by  the  people.'  We  think  this  very 
likely  to  have  been  the  case,  when  we  remember  that  the  sum- 
moning of  direct  representatives  of  the  people  to  de  Mont- 
fort^s  parliament  is  mentioned  without  any  expression  of  sur- 
prise by  contemporary  historians.  Throughout  de  Mont- 
fort's  great  struggle,  the  feelings  of  the  people  dwelt  strongly 
upon  their  Saxon  institutions.  Now  unless  tradition,  often 
more  minute  in  her  records  than  written  testimony,  had 
handed  down  to  the  people  the  fact,  that  popular  represen- 
tation was  a  portion  of  their  lost  privileges,  we  think  some  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  at  least,  at  the  novel  summons  of  mere 
burgesses  to  parliament,  must  have  occurred.  In  the  singular 
system  of '  frank  pledge,'  whereby  one  neighbour  became  bound 
for  another,  in  the  protection  of  the  were^  and  the  privilege  of 
the  mundy  we  trace  that  respect  for  individual  rights,  which, 
common  to  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  especially  cherished  by 
those  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  last  especially,  the  mund, 
'  the  principle  of  that  doctrine,  that  every  man's  home  is  his 
castle/  as  Dr.  Dunham  justly  remarks,  appears  a  singular  refine- 
ment among  so  rude  a  people. 

In  terming  our  Saxon  ancestors  rude,  we  must  not  forget 
that  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn,  there  was  great 
progress.  The  various  arts  of  civilized  life  appear  to  have  been 
followed  with  much  success ;  and  while  we  must  allow  their  de- 
ficiencies in  the  art  of  building,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  that 
suitable  materials  were  wanting.  While  strong  timber  was  at 
hand,  requiring  the  mere  labour  of  the  woodman,  stone,  for 
architectural  purposes,  could  only  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
When  the  Confessor  built  Westminster  Abbey,  he  sent  for  stone 
to  Normandy,  and  even  in  the  following  century  it  was  the  fine 
Caen  stone  that  was  alone  used  in  our  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
The  specimens  of  Saxon  architecture  which  Mr.  Eccleston  has 
given,  in  this  part  of  his  subject,  are  very  inaccurate ;  the  crypt 
of  Bepton  church,  especially,  presenting  every  feature  of  the 
Norman  style,  even  to  that  most  common  ornament  of  the 
pillars,  the  spiral  moulding.  In  making  this  remark,  we  feel 
bound,  in  justice,  to  express  our  favourable  opinion  generally 
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of  the  numerous  wood  engravings,  which  for  accuracy  and  6pirit| 
far  surpass  the  usual  illustrations  of  similar  works. 

The  victor  Saxons,  however,  were,  in  their  turn,  to  be  the 
vanquished  ;  and  the  conquest  of  England  by  Norman  William, 
is  one  of  those  great  landmarks  in  our  history,  upon  which 
every  mind  dwells.  That  this  conquest  should  have  been  dwelt 
upon  with  so  much  bitterness,  even  to  the  present  day,  has,  we 
think,  originated  in  that  anti-gallican  feeling,  which  John  Bull, 
for  generations,  has  cherished.  Now  the  pity  that  laments  over 
the  noble-minded  Saxons,  crushed  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Conqueror,  is  really  misplaced ;  for  Hastings  was  not  the  first 
battle-field  on  which  Saxon  power  suflfered  defeat,  nor  was 
Harold  the  first  king  of  Saxon  race  who  lost  both  his  power  and 
his  life.  The  northern  Saxon  kingdoms  had  been  repeatedly 
subdued,  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  twice,  after  the  king- 
doms had  been  consolidated  into  one,  had  Danish  monarchs 
ascended  the  English  throne,  and  promulgated  their  own  laws. 
Canute,  too,  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons ;  and  it  was  the 
failure  of  his  line,  rather  than  impatience  of  the  yoke  of  a  Da- 
nish monarch,  that  summoned  the  feeble  Confessor  to  assume 
the  crown.  And  William  the  Norman,  himself,  what  was  his 
descent  ?  Actually  Scandinavian ;  and  such  was  the  descent  of 
his  followers;  and  although  they  had  settled  in  Normandy 
almost  two  hundred  years,  still,  in  some  parts,  the  Danish 
tongue  was  yet  spoken.  Now  we  think  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  which  has  perplexed  many  writers,  how  that  Saxon 
and  Norman,  notwithstanding  their  bitter  heart-burnings,  should 
within  the  space  of  three^  or,  at  the  most,  four  generations, 
merge  into  one  people.  Misled  by  modem  associations,  it  is 
really  surprising  to  find,  by  how  many  the  Norman  conquest  is 
viewed  as  a  subjugation  to  a  French  yoke,  whereas,  it  was  the 
victory  of  one  cognate  race  over  another,  who  through  indolence 
and  luxury,  had  almost  forgotten  its  former  warlike  character. 
Yet  Saxon  energy  and  hardihood  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping ; 
and  it  required  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  Norman  conquest  to 
arouse  the  descendants  of  Hengist  to  a  sense  of  their  former 
superiority.  And  there  was  much  in  the  immediate  results  of 
that  conquest,  to  do  so.  The  large  estates  divided  among  Wil- 
liam^s  rapacious  followers ;  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system, 
which,  although  imposed  in  a  modified  form,  was  still  felt  as  an 
unaccustomed  yoke;  the  prevalence  of  another  tongue  —  the 
most  galling  grievance  of  all — these  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
Saxon  population,  and  were  the  sources  of  those  risings  which 
were  put  down  with  such  sanguinary  ferocity.  Still,  on  con- 
templating the  policy  of  the  First  William,  we  find  much  to 
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approve.  The  rigorous  system  of  police  he  established,  was  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  a  people  among  whom  theft  was  the 
commonest  crime;  the  more  rigid  administration  of  justice,  too, 
was  of  equal  importance  to  a  race,  among  whom  the  system  of 
compurgation  tended,  in  too  many  instances,  to  do  away  with 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  while  the  immunities  he  bestowed  upon 
the  dwellers  in  his  '  walled  towns/  not  only  fostered  our  rising 
commerce,  but  did  more  to  emancipate  the  bondsmen,  than  even 
a  direct  decree  for  that  purpose  could  have  done.  We  may  remark 
here,  that  the  opinion  that  *  trial  by  jury '  is  of  Saxon  origin,  is 
incorrect ;  as,  in  Saxon  times,  the  jurors  were  merely  witnesses  or 
compurgators.  The  gradual  change  of  the  compurgators  into 
the  modern  jurors,  is  well  traced  in  the  following  extract ; — 

'  Trial  by  jury  gradually  superseded  the  old  Saxon  modes  of  ordeal 
and  compurgation,  and  careful  sifling  of  evidence  took  the  place  of 
direct  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  heaven.  This  important  change 
may  have  arisen  in  the  felt  necessity  of  examining  some  of  the  com- 
purgators more  strictly  than  others ;  and  the  exercise  of  discretion 
required  in  such  cases  on  the  part  of  the  court  may  have  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  conduct  such  examination, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  large  and  variable  assembly. 
The  witnesses,  however,  in  those  days,  as  being  the  persons  upon 
whose  respectability  and  belief  of  the  prisoner's  honour  or  infamy 
the  whole  matter  rested,  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  real 
triers  of  the  cause ;  and  so  the  committee  aforesaid  might  naturally 
be  chosen  out  of  their  body — not  from  the  court  itself.  Thus  the 
witnesses  of  the  greatest  known  probity,  or  best  acquainted  with  the 
facta  of  the  case,  would  be  selected  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
how  the  truth  stood ;  in  fact,  to  try  the  cause.  These  would  pro- 
bably be  called  upon  to  make  their  depositions  with  more  form  and 
solemnity  than  ordinary  witnesses — perhaps  upon  their  oath.  Their 
number  might  also  after  a  time  come  to  be  definitely  fixed,  both  as 
conducing  to  fairness,  and  on  account  of  the  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  particular  numbers  ;  and  then,  by  separating  the  original  connexion 
between  these  triers  and  the  other  witnesses  in  the  cause,  we  should 
have  the  precise  origin  of  the  much-applauded  trial  by  jury.  Two 
instances  only  of  this  mode  of  trial  are  recorded  during  the  reign  of 
William  i.  ;  but  afterwards  they  became  more  frequent.  The  first 
enactment  which  established  it  as  a  general  rule,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  laws  passed  by  Henry  ii.,  at  Clarendon,  about  1176.  By 
this  law,  the  justices  were  to  make  inquiry,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
knights  or  other  lawful  men  of  each  hundred,  together  with  the  four 
men  from  each  township,  of  all  murders,  robberies,  and  thefts,  etc., 
since  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne.' — pp.  82,  83. 

Mr.  Eccleston  also  points  out  the  incorrectness  of  the  opin- 
ion that  William  '  deliberately  planned  the  abolition  of  the  Saxoq 
language.'     It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  us  that  such  an 
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assertion  could  be  made  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  charters  in 
the  Saxon  tongue^  and  Saxon  character,  granted  by  him  to  the 
many  convents  he  endowed,  and  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
work  of  as  easy  access  as  '  Dugdale's  Monasticon.'  The  caution 
with  which  he  treated  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  is  abo 
remarkably  displayed  in  the  title  which  he  invariably  assumeB 
in  them.  Although,  as  feudal  chief,  he  became  '  lord  of  the  soil|' 
he  never  terms  himself  king  of  England,  but  adopts  the  saooe 
designation  as  his  predecessors,  and  signs  *  King  of  the  Angles.' 
In  his  Latin  charters  this  is  also  the  case,  and  ^  Gulielmus  rex 
Anglorura,'  is  the  constant  phrase. 

Although  the  law  proceedings,  even  until  the  reign  of  Henrj 
the  Third,  were  carried  on  in  Latin,  still,  that  Norman  French 
did  prevail  as  a  written  and  spoken  language,  is  certain; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  refer  this  rather  to  the  influence  of  the 
Norman  scholars,  than  to  any  political  arrangement.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  what  is  very  frequently  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  Saxon  letter^  as  well  as  language,  was  different  from  the 
Norman,  which  was  the  Roman  letter.  Had  these  Norman 
scholars,  therefore,  instructed  their  pupils  through  the  medium 
of  Saxon,  not  only  must  they  have  been  compelled  themselves  to 
learn  a  new  language,  but  new  books,  at  a  period  when  both 
writing  materials  and  transcription  were  especially  costly,  would 
have  been  required.  The  language  spoken  in  the  schools, 
therefore,  when  riot  Latin,  would,  of  necessity,  we  might  almost 
say,  be  Norman  French.  Another  consideration  may  be 
added  ;  it  is,  that  while  the  language  of  the  conquerors  was  one 
dialect,  the  Saxon  was  divided  into  several.  Thus  we  find  our 
modern  Saxon  scholars  accurately  determining  between  the  lan- 
guage of  southern  England,  and  that  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and 
thus  we  find  Joscelin  de  Brakelonde,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  Sampson,  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmuudsbury,  in  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  telling  U8>  that  in  addition  to  French  and 
Latin,  he  understood  Engilish,' and  was  able  '  to  preach  to  the 
people  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  dialect  of  Norfolk,  where  be 
was  bom  and  bred.'  ) 

Did  our  space  allow,  we  could  adduce  many  instances  to 
prove  that  SAkon,  even  until  it  merged  into  English,  and  re- 
sumed its  ancient  supremacy,  was  still  the  '  folk-tongue  / — that 
the  language  used  in  the  law-courts  by  the  witnesses,  at  the 
^  folkmotes*  by  the  speakers,  and  at  the  fairs,  and  the  markets, 
by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  was  the  language  of  their 
fathers.  The  gradual  change  from  the  Saxon  into  English,  has 
been  but  imperfectly  traced,  chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  au* 
thdutic  documents;  Our  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  have^ 
'perhaps,  placed  this  change  at  too  early  a  period,  but  we  think 
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many  of  our  later  writers  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  is,  however,  very  interesting  to  observe,  how,  as  the  demand 
for  the  old  Saxon  usages  and  laws  advanced,  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  people  made  itself  to  be  heard  ;  and  thus  the  triumph 
of  the  popular  cause,  and  the  defeat  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  is 
the  subject  of  our  earliest  English  ballad  ;  and  how  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  our  language  from  thenceforth,  so  that  in  less 
than  ninety  years  from  that  time,  the  king  himself,  although 
French  was  still  the  language  of  the  court,  incited  his  people  to 
fight  gallantly  against  the  French,  by  the  argument  that  *  they 
sought  to  blot  out  the  English  tongue.^ 

The  recognition  of  our  noble  language  as  the  national  tongue, 
no  less  than  the  establishment  of  ^  the  third  estate  of  the 
reahn,'  are  important  boons  which  we  certainly  owe  to  that 
great,  but  strangely  undervalued  struggle,  the  war  of  de  Mont- 
fort.  We  have  been  vexed '  to  find  Mr.  Eccleston,  whose  dis- 
quisitions on  our  political  institutions,  and  their  changes,  are  by 
far  the  best  portions  of  his  book,  passing  over  this  important 
period  with  the  mere  remarks  that  '  its  features  are  suflSciently 
striking/  that  the  decline  of  arbitrary  royalty,  the  rise  of  the 
commonalty,  and  of  representative  government,  are  indeed, 
'  circumstances  deserving  of  the  closest  and  most  careful  atten- 
tion,^ but  still,  not  making  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
Oxford  provisions,  or  to  the  great  leader  under  whose  auspices 
the  representatives  of  the  commons  first  met.  And  this  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  historian  either  mis- 
represents this  portion  of  our  history,  or  passes  it  over  with  the 
same  contempt  with  which  a  fashionable  tory  novelist  some- 
times attempts  to  pass  over  the  great  parliamentary  struggle. 
For  ourselves,  few  pages  of  our  past  history  have  more  interest 
than  those  which  tell  of  this,  the  first  great  popular  contest. 
It  was  a  worthy  fight  that  was  fought  on  the  green  plain  of 
Bunymede,  but  it  was  a  far  worthier  which,  maintained  for 
sixteen  years,  at  length  closed  most  disastrously,  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  on  the  field  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  of  its  great  leader, 
and  the  discomfiture,  and  outlawry  of  his  followers.  But  the 
principles  then  maintained  have  been  a  noWe  heritage  for  after 
ages ;  and, — ev6n  when  the  contest  still  going  on,  shall  come  to 
a  glorious  end,— with  the  names  of  our  Hampdens  and  Crom- 
wells,  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montfort  must  be  enshrined. 

The  patriots  of  Evesham  conquered  on  their  last  battle  field, 
and  Edward, — the  ferocious  Fdward  the  first,  who  pursued  his 
illustrious  uncle  and  cousin  to  death,  and  persecuted  the  survi- 
vors with  so  much  malignity,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
spirit  they  had  aroused.  He  could  render  his  name  a  terror  in 
the  far  East ;  he  could  subdue  Wales,  and  press  his  iron  y< 

y2 
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upon  Scotland;  but  the  old  Saxon  spirit  quailed  not  before 
him,  and  the  burgess  stood  up  in  parliament  to  maintain  in  his 
very  presence,  the  right  of  self-taxation  only. 

'  3.  The  influence  of  such  a  body  as  this  could  not  long  be  unfelt; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  a  most  important 
statute  passed  (de  Tallagio  non  concedendo),  which  declares  that  no 
tallage  or  aid  should  be  imposed  or  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs 
without  the  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  land.  It  strictly  limits 
also  the  old  exactions  of  the  king's  purveyors,  by  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  articles  required,  and  adds  a  general  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  By  other  statutes  of  the  same  king,  it 
is  enacted,  that  elections  shall  not  be  influenced  by  force  of  arms, 
malice,  or  menacing  of  any  man.  The  royal  prerogative  had,  indeed, 
declined  considerably  from  Henry  ll.  to  Edward  I.,  and  sank  still 
lower  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Edward  ii.  Nor  was  the  fall  recovered 
even  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Edward  iii.,  as  is  testified  by  the 
continued  statutes  concerning  purveyance  and  other  matters,  the  nu< 
merous  royal  confirmations  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  law,  and 
ordinances  for  the  frequent  summoning  of  parliament.* — pp.  133, 134. 

The  following  extract  aflfords  much  valuable  information  in  a 
short  space : — 

'  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  commons  first  begin  to 
appear  as  prosecutors,  and,  amongst  other  petitions,  to  exhibit  accu- 
sations for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  offenders  who  were 
thought  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary  reach  of  law.  In  these  prosecutions, 
the  king  and  lords  were  considered  as  judges  ;  and  thus  began  prose- 
cution by  impeachment  of  the  commons.  The  decline  of  the  courts 
of  the  Steward  and  Marshal,  which  formerly,  under  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  sovereign,  exercised  such  immense  sway,  shows  also  the  gra- 
dual rise  of  an  independent  power  in  the  country,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  the  law  was  now  set  up  against  the  real  or  supposed  plea- 
sure of  the  king.  A  great  portion  of  the  original  power  of  the  ste- 
ward's court  had,  in  fact,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
'Under  Richard  ii.,  the  influence  of  the  commons  increased  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  and  they  even  dared  to  impeach  (and  with  suc- 
cess) the  lord  chancellor,  in  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the 
king,  and  obtained  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  ac- 
knowledged abuses.  Yet  this  weak  monarch,  upon  one  occasion, 
foiled  both  lords  and  commons,  and  obtained  a  parliament  completely 
subservient  to  his  wishes.  The  result,  however,  was  fatal  to  himself, 
and  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  ease  with  which  Henry  iv.  seized  upon 
the  throne. 

'4.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  iv.,  a  remarkable  attention  was 
shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution,  and  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  organising  a  new  parliament  under  a  monarch  who 
had  no  legal  authority  to  convoke  it.     The  commons  had,  indeed*  by 
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this  time  gained  in  effect  three  capital  points :  that  money  could  not 
be  levied,  and  that  laws  could  not  be  enacted,  without  their  consent ; 
and  that  the  administration  of  parliament  was  subject  to  their  inspec- 
tion and  control.  The  great  principle  of  controlling  the  public  money 
was  steadily  maintained  by  the  parliament  under  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, and  other  demands  made,  which,  however,  were  not  quite  so 
successful. 

*  6.  The  state  of  the  royal  revenue  presents  us  with  another  proof 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  constitution  during  this  period,  inas- 
much as  the  king  came  now  to  depend  for  his  income  chiefly  upon 
parliamentary  grants.  This  was  effected  by  the  several  charters  of 
liberties,  which  had  considerably  curtailed  the  ancient  resources  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  hereditary  estates  had  been 
dissipated  by  Richard,  John,  and  Henry  lii. 

'  Edward  ii.  more  wisely  relied  upon  the  parliament,  though  not  till 
it  had  itself  compelled  him  ;  and  many  of  the  old  arbitrary  forms  of 
taxation  were  still  kept  up.  Edward  iii.  still  farther  established  the 
custom  of  seeking  supplies  from  his  faithful  commons,  yet  not  without 
adding  many  illegal  imposts  of  his  own. 

'A  peculiar  tax,  imposed  in  the  second  year  of  Richard  ii.,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  sub* 
sidy,  afterwards  the  common  title  for  a  parliamentary  grant  to  the 
crown.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  poll  or  capitation  tax  (such  as  had  been 
already  levied  under  Edward  iii.)>  &nd  shortly  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler.  The  first  parliamentary 
grant  for  life  was  also  made  to  this  king,  consisting  of  a  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  wool,  wool  fells,  and  leather.  Now,  too,  the  parlia- 
ment passed  an  act,  offering  a  discount  off  these  duties  to  all  mer- 
chants who  would  pay  the  Calais  dues  beforehand ;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  anticipate  the  revenue — a  practice 
which  in  later  times  gave  rise  to  the  national  debt. 

'  Under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  monarch  was  more  than  ever 
dependent  upon  parliament  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Its  ordinary  grants  were  sometimes  withheld 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  a  keen  sense  of  its  authority;  and  the 
occasional  subsidies  were  sometimes  evaded  by  a  proposition  to  seize 
all  or  part  of  the  property  of  the  church.  This,  however,  was  too 
bold  a  measure  to  be  yet  entertained.  The  distribution  of  the  royal 
revenue  was,  moreover,  controlled  rather  arbitrarily  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  Henry  v.  was  often  reduced  to  such  difficulties  as  to  pawn 
the  crown  jewels,  and  even  the  crown  itself.' — pp.  134 — 137. 

From  this  period,  however,  the  power  of  the  parliament 
appears  to  have  declined ;  and  it  is  mournful  to  contemplate 
to  how  low  a  state  the  popular  influence  was  reduced,  even  pre- 
viously to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  Still,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping ;  and 
agaiu  it  came  forth,  after  long  slumber,  vigorously  as  of  old. 

Meanwhile,  English  enterprise  went  forth  on  the  seas,  and 
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the  rise  of  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  middle  class  eyentoal^ 
prevented  those  advances  of  arbitrary  power,  ta  which  the  con- 
tinental nations  were  subjected.  The  whole  of  the  fifteentk 
centurj  was^  however,  strangely  undistinguished  by  mental  or 
moral  energy.  The  old  framework  of  things  appeared^  indeedi 
to  be  passing  away,  but  men  still  sat  unmoved,  save  as  they 
were  swayed  by  passing  events,  as  though  waiting  for  the  un- 
developed results  yet  to  come.  And  wondrous  were  those 
results, — the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  the  invention  of  printing ; 
but  it  was  scarcely  until  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed, 
that  our  forefathers  were  fully  awakened  to  their  great  value. 
They  had,  indeed,  under  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the  first  Tudor 
and  his  son,  enough  to  paralyze  their  energies,  while  the  strife 
of '  the  new  religion,^  for  a  time,  superseded  every  other  strife. 

'  2.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  in  the  last  period,  and  the  general  courae 
of  events  for  the  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  Henry  vii.,  had 
greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  nobles,  formerly  so  dangerous  to 
the  crown.  Many  of  the  old  families  had  been  overthrown  and  almost 
destroyed,  and  an  immense  amount  of  landed  property  had  been  oon« 
fiscated  to  the  crown.  This  change  of  power  was  diligently  increased 
and  made  permanent  by  Henry  vii.,  who  set  himself  earnestly  to 
diminish  both  the  influence  and  the  retinues  of  the  great  lords,  whilst 
he  accumulated  treasures  for  himself,  and  exacted  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  the  royal  followers.  A  legal  measure  also  which  he  intro* 
duced,  called  the  Statute  of  Fines,  tended  still  more  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, by  increasing  the  facilities  of  alienating  estates,  and  so  encou- 
raging the  unsettlement  and  transfer  to  other  persons  of  the  old  landed 
property  of  the  great  houses.  The  smallness  of  their  number,  too, 
paralysed  the  nobility  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  Yil.  There 
were  then  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  twenty -eight  temporal  peers, 
and  in  the  first  of  Henry  viii.  only  thirty-six,  whilst  the  subsequent 
additional  creations  were  naturally  more  attached  to  the  crown  than 
to  the  aristocracy. 

*  The  power  of  the  king  thus  became  paramount,  and  was  particu- 
larly displayed  in  the  extensive  authority  exercised  by  his  privy 
council,  or  as  it  was  now  commonly  called,  the  Star  Chamber.  To 
this  body  was  now  entrusted  the  sole  examination  and  punishment  of 
all  offences  that  might  be  brought  before  them,  under  the  plea  of 
sundry  defects  existing  in  the  ordinary  inquest  by  jury. 

'  3.  The  reign  of  Henry  viii.  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  period 
at  which  the  royal  prerogative  reached  its  greatest  height.  The 
monarch  was  then,  indeed,  all  in  all ;  and  might  with  real  propriety 
have  replied  in  the  old  form,  to  every  appeal  from  his  subjects,  Le 
Roi  s'avisera.  One  great  step  of  Henry  viii.  was  to  denounce  as 
treasonable  every  act  or  word  that  might  be  construed  as  tending  to 
affect  the  royal  dignity.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mortal  offence, 
new  oaths  were  introduced,  and  new  methods  devised,  which  at  any 
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former  period  would  have  quickly  roused  liis  haughty  barons  to  arms, 
but  which  now  were  borne  in  sullen  silence,  or  suppressed  murmurs. 
The  king's  proclamation  was  also  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  an  act 
of  parliament ;  and  any  one  disobeying  it,  and  then  contemptuously 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.' — 
pp.  224—226. 

But  the  spirit  of  English  freedom  survived  even  this^  and  in 
the  various  risings^  ostensibly  on  a  religious  account^  we  perceive 
appeals  to  old  English  principles^  and  assertions  of  popular 
rights^  which  shuw  that  even  among  the  peasantry  recollections 
of  ancient  freedom  had  survived  the  long  wars  of  the  Boses^and 
the  accession  of  a  new  dynasty.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress  of  free  principles  even  from  the  very  depths 
of  this  dark  period ;  to  watch  the  leaven,  spreading  and  up- 
heaving, until,  in  the  midst  of  clamour  in  high  places  about  the 
'Divine  right ^  of  church  and  king,  the  land  with  united  voice 
demanded  restitution  of  her  chartered  rights.  We  are  less 
pleased  with  this  portion  than  with  any  other  of  Mr.  Eccleston's 
well-written  volume.  Hb  is  evidently  the  advocate  of  free 
principles,  but  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  great  men  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  his  chapters  on  religion,  too,  he  frequen^tljr 
falls  into  error.  Thus,  he  tells  uss  that,  m  Elizabeth's  reignj, 
several  puritans  were  put  to  death,  but  that,  '  undeterred  bj 
these  threats,  however,  a  new  race  of  dissenters  arose, — the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  so  named  from  their  founder/ 
Now  the  slightest  inquiry  would  have  informed  him,  that  no 
puritan  was  ever  put  to  death,  but  that  all  who  suflFered  were 
Brownists.  As  to  the  remark  in  an  accompanying  note,  which, 
after  enumerating  the  general  objections  of  the  puritans  to 
the  church,  goes  on  to  stigmatise  as  unessential  their  specific 
objections  to /the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  cap,  and  surplice>'  Mr. 
Eccleston  might  do  well  to  remember,  that  these  were  personal 
impositions;  and  that  although,  poUtically  considered,  plurali- 
ties and  non*residence,  and  the  divine  right  oi  bishops,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts,  had  a  wider  importance, 
still  to  the  individual,  those}  were  mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  actual  forms  w  hich  he  deemed  superstitious  or 
idolatrous,  but  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit.  We  have 
reason,  too,  to  complain  of  the  disingenuousness  of  a  writer, 
who,  while  he  can  slur  over  the  stirring  tale  of  the  '  Voyage  of 
the  May-flower,'  and  the  foundation  of  the  noble  colony  of 
New  England,  with  the  mere  passing  notice,  that '  in  1620,  a 
settlement  called  Plymouth  was  founded,'  can  yet  go  out  pt  his 
way  to  remark  in  another  chapter,    that   ^no  people  in    the 
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world/  a  tolerably  comprehensive  phrase,  '  presented  a  more 
remarkable  display  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  than  the  puritan 
colonists  of  New  England.' 

After  such  a  sweeping  censure,  we  read,  without  surprise,  in 
the  chapter  on  dress  and  manners,  that  these  puritans  dressed 
with  shocking  bad  taste,  and  eschewed  whatever  was  gay  or 
graceful.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  most  graceful  of  female 
head-dresses — excepting  the  natural  ringlets  banded  with  pearls, 
was  the  French  hood,  which  found  such  favour  among  the  puri- 
tan females  of  the  middle  class,  that  it  became  a  general 
fashion.  As  to  '  affecting  great  plainness  of  dress,'  did  the 
tvriter  ever  look  over  the  portraits  of  the  Cromwell  family  only? 
The  daughters  of  the  great  Protector  are  adorned  with  peark, 
and  topknots,  and  rich  jewellery,  nor  are  even  the  love-locks 
wanting  in  their  portraits,  or  those  of  their  brothers.  It  is  trae 
that  subjects  like  this  are  of  slight  historical  importance ;  still, 
it  is  quite- time  that,  even  on  the  question  of  becoming  appare^ 
our  puritan  forefathers  should  have  justice  done  them.  In 
many  quarters  a  systematized  plan  now  appears  to  be  adopted, 
not,  as  formerly,  of  violently  abusing  these  great  men,  but  of 
passing  them  over,  either  with  faint  praise,  or,  which  is  some- 
times found  to  be  more  efficacious,  with  cool  censure.  We  are, 
after  all,  scarcely  surprised  at  this ;  for  if  we,  their  descendants, 
have  taken  so  little  pains  hitherto  to  vindicate  their  memory, 
how  can  we  expect  our  opponents  to  do  so? 


Art.  V. — 1.  Report  on  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill,  ordered  to  he 
Printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  March  \,  1847,  with  Appendix 
and  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

2.  Statement  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  support  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Borough  of  Dublin. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  M.P.,  on  the  Bill 

before  tks  House  of  Commons  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Borough  of 
Dublin.  By  John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Town  Councillor,  Chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  having  charge  of  the  Bill,  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1847. 

The  want  of  energy  and  self-reliance  shown  by  the  Irish  in 

many  instances,  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  them 

during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  famine,  has  been  a  subject  of 

^{iainful  remark  to  many.    There  was  a  want  of  union,  of  ays- 
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tern,  of  business  tact,  and  of  public  spirit,  which,  while  it  in- 
volved the  destitute  in  much  unnecessary  suffering,  reflected 
no  small  discredit  on  the  national  character.  TBe  press  of  this 
country  appealed  triumphantly  to  this  fact  as  demonstrating 
that  such  a  people  were  unfit  for  self-government.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  constitutional  rights  were  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  that  some  sort  of  military  rule  was  what 
the  case  of  a  population  so  passive  and  feeble,  having  so  little 
mind  or  will  of  its  own,  absolutely  required.  The  government 
too,  made  serious  complaints,  on  the  evidence  of  their  officers 
engaged  in  administering  relief  through  the  public  works,  of 
the  incapacity,  dishonesty,  and  impracticability  of  many  of  the 
gentry.  Wliile  they  cast  themselves  helplessly  on  its  aid,, 
they  murmured  against  its  control ;  while  contending  that  it 
coul4  do  nothing  right,  they  still  required  that  it  should  do 
every  thing.  They  declaimed  against  British  rule,  and  yet 
intrigued  at  Dublin  Castle.  They  diverted  the  Belief  funds 
from  their  legitimate  channel  to  their  own  private  benefit. 
They  contracted  debts  without  stint  or  forethought,  and  then 
repudiated  them  without  scruple.  Such  were  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Irish  gentry ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they 
were  true. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  lamentable 
condition  of  the  national  mind — whether  Saxon  or  Celt — and 
to  ask,  whether  such  results  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  people 
or  the  faults  of  their  government.  Is  there  any  cure  for  evils 
so  fatal  to  national  prosperity, — and  if  there  be,  iu  what  quarter 
shall  we  seek  it  ? 

There  can  be  no  self-reliance  in  a  people  without  self- 
government.  Children  must  incur  the  risk  of  going  alone 
before  they  can  walk  firmly  and  safely.  Young  people  must 
be  let  out  free  into  the  world,  if  we  expect  them  to  resist  its 
seductions.  Exposure  to  temptation  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
virtue.  There  can  be  no  strength  without  exercise.  Those 
unfortunate  sons  whose  fathers  are  too  clever  and  pragmatic, — 
too  fond  of  thinking  and  acting  for  their  children,  and  of  free- 
ing them  from  all  responsibility,  will  never  be  capable  of  think- 
ing or  acting  for  themselves.  When  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  they  miserably  fail.  *  Unstable  as  water,  they  cannot 
excel.^  Feeling  the  humiliating  necessity  of  relying  on  some 
external  power,  they  are  the  sport  of  circumstances — swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  every  passing  influence, — ^yielding  to  one 
pressure  now,  and  the  next  hour  succumbing  to  its  opposite. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  that  manhood  should  assert  its 
independence ;  that  every  human  being  should  8U{^rt  himself 
when  he  gets  strength  to  do  it — that^  according  to  the  apostlfl^ 
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working  alone  should  confer  on  man  the  right  to  eat.  The 
law  that  maturity  should  provide  for  itself^  pervades  the  whole 
animal  economy.  The  birds  of  the  air^  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  are  driven  out  by  their  parents  to  seek  homes  and  sap* 
plies  for  themselves,  when  they  are  of  age.  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica are  the  nations  which  most  strikingly  exemplify  this  law  in 
its  operation  on  mankind,  and,  accordingly,  they  lead  the  way 
in  the  progress  of  society.  There  are  no  drones  in  their  fami- 
lies. If  any  member  is  not  wanted  to  work  at  home,  he  be- 
comes restless  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  dependence,  and 
the  others  regard  his  presence  with  an  uneasy  feeling,  which 
ultimately,  if  he  show  an  indolent  temper,  amounts  to  uncon- 
trollable impatience.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  superfluous 
member  '  goes  out,^  and  becomes  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune. On  the  contrary,  in  Ireland  and  other  stationary  coun- 
tries, local  attachments  are  strong,  family  ties  are  rent  with 
repugnance  and  pain,  the  patriarchal  or  clannish  spirit  over- 
comes in  the  idle  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  they  herd 
together  in  loyalty,  affection,  and  poverty, — dreaming  of  the 
past  with  pride,  until  they  degenerate  into  paupers  fed  by  the 
industry  they  despised. 

These  habits  seem  natural  to  the  primitive  states  of  society* 
They  are  broken  up  by  commerce,  which  leads  to  a^ociations 
of  another  kind  more  favourable  to  progress.  These  associations 
become  gradually  consolidated  into  fixed  organized  com- 
munities, having  their  charters  and  laws,  guaranteeing  personal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  providing  for  self-government.  Hence, 
corporations  have  arisen  and  have  conferred  advantages  on 
society  which  have  never  flowed  to  it  through  any  other  channels. 
The  pages  of  history  always  brighten  when  it  records  the  opera- 
tions and  influence  of  municipal  institutions.  Where  the  free 
local  action  of  these  civil  communities  was  secured^  it  mattered 
little  how  remote  was  the  seat  of  the  imperial  or  central  power* 
Absolute  independence  was  scarcely  felt  to  be  desirable,  except 
where  this  free  local  life  was  sought  to  be  crashed, — or  con- 
sumed by  the  slow  poison  of  a  corrupting  despotism. 

In  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  England  has  under- 
gone, she  has  never  lost  the  habit  of  self-government.  It  has 
been  rooted  in  every  parish,  it  has  flourished  in  every  town,  and 
borne  its  ripest  fruit  in  the  commons.  Ireland,  too,  has  had 
corporations — but  they  have  been  shadows  of  a  name — mocking 
shadows.  Instead  of  being  the  substantial,  organized  develop* 
ments  of  the  national  will  in  the  respective  towns  whose 
names  they  bore, — encouraging  industry,  rewarding  public 
spirit,  endearing  social  order,  illuminating  loyalty,  enriching 
l^he  nation, — they  were  really  but  the  fortresses  of  a  faction. 
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where  they  planted  the  artillery  of  oppression,  and  stored  up 
the  fruits  of  national  plunder^  for  the  benefit  of  *  a  miserable 
monopolising  minority/ 

Hence,  far  from  exerting  any  beneficial  influence  on  the 
temper  of  the  native  population  which  they  sedulously  excluded^ 
they  failed  scandalously  to  fulfil  the  most  ordinary  and  con- 
tracted functions  of  such  institutions.  This  fact  finds  abun- 
dant and  melancholy  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  Dublin 
corporation  and  those  anomalous  '  boards'  which  have  existed 
in  that  city  with  the  design  of  fulfilling  the  duties  which  the 
corporation  was  bound  to  discharge^  but  grossly  neglected.  We 
find  an  account  of  those  boards  in  the  report  of  Abraham  Hay* 
ward,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  and  C.  P.  Bassington,  Esq.,  Land  Surveyor, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  &c.,  to 
inquire  on  the  spot  whether  there  was  justice  in  the  demand  of 
the  Reformed  Corporation  for  a  new  bill  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove the  city,  and  manage  its  municipal  afi'airs  in  a  proper 
manner.  We  may  remark  here,  that  the  report  of  these  gen- 
tlemen was  against  the  proposed  bill,  and  that  they  have  shown 
a  decided  bias  in  favour  of  the  existing  Boards.  They,  however, 
take  their  information  regarding  them  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corporation 
of  Ireland,  printed  in  1835. 

The  first  of  these  bodies  is  the  Paving  Board.  '  The  history 
of  this  board  is  curious,  as  showing  the  variety  of  plans  of  local 
administration  which  have  been  tried  and  failed  successively. 
The  duty  of  paving  and  cleansing  the  city  was  originally  im* 
posed  upon  the  corporation.'  The  '  scavenger  of  the  city '  was 
to  carry  away  the  dirt  two  days  in  each  week,  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  were  compelled  to  sweep  before  their  houses  on  those  two 
days,  before  nine  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  dirt  might  be 
ready  for  the  scavenger.  Forty-five  years  elapsed  without 
legislative  interposition ;  but  in  1774,  a  corporate  body,  called 
the  'Commissioners  for  Paving  the  Streets  of  Dublin,'  was 
created,  consisting  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chief  justices,  the 
lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  sherifi^s,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  fifteen 
common  councilmen  (to  be  elected  in  common  council  by 
ballot),  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor  of  St.  Sepulchre,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  senes- 
chal of  the  manor  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore,  the  deans  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's,  and  thirty-seven  persons 
named  in  the  act.  With  such  an  array  of  functionaries,  poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical,  and  civil,  the  city  should  have  been  well 
Sived  indeed,  and  withal,  most  exemplary,  for  its  cleanlin(  . 
at,  two  years  later,  a  new  act  required  in  the  commissione 
certain  qualifications,  which,  it  seems,  were  not  thought  of 
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first ;  and,  as  if  the  former  number  were  too  small,  new  coia- 
missioners  were  added. 

These  requirements  and  additions  were  in  vain ;  for,  after  » 
trial  of  only  six  years,  this  board  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
formed,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  two 
senior  aldermen,  (no  common  councilmen),  two  senior  sheriff's 
peers,  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  sixty- 
seven  persons  named  in  the  act.     In  1784,  1786,  1787,  1788, 
1790,  1797,  and  1800,  additional  acts   were  passed;   but,  in 
1807,  a  sweeping  reform  was  again  found  necessaiy.      Two 
commissioners  of  inquiry  were  appointed,  and,  on  their  report, 
the   powers  of  the  board  were  suspended,  and  new  adminis- 
trators temporarily  appointed.     In  1807,  all  former  enactments 
were  repealed  ;  the  commissioners  and  other  officers  were  penr 
sioned  off  (as  a  reward  for  doing  nothing),  and  the  present  paving 
board  was  created.    The  old  boards  left  a  debt  due  of  ^97,000. 

The  present  board  consists  of  three  paid  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  removable  by  him  at  plea- 
sure. The  salary  of  the  chief  commissioner  is  not  to  exceed 
£600  a  year,  nor  the  salaries  of  the  others  £500  each.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  lord  lieutenant  appoints,  '  during  plea- 
sure,' two  supervisors,  at  £400  a  year  each;  a  secretary  at 
£200  a  year,  and  a  treasurer  at  £500  a  year.  No  less  than 
thirty-six  persons  are  employed  in  connexion  with  this  board, 
receiving  salaries  amounting  to  more  than  £5,000.  The 
gentlemen  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  say,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  so  many  persons  can  be  constantly  employed 
in  doing  so  little ;  and  they  admit,  that  the  liability  to  Castle 
influence  in  the  case  of  persons  appointed  during  pleasure,  is 
undeniable,  but  then  they  think  that  this  influence  has  always 
been  exerted  beneficially. 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  persons 
employed  by  this  board  becomes  greater,  when  we  consider  that 
the  works  are  all  done  by  contract.  '  The  contracts  are  for  horses 
and  carts  for  three  years.  A  contract  for  horses  was  to  end  on 
12th  November,  1845.  The  advertisement  for  fresh  tenders 
appeared  on  25th  October,  1845,  the  tenders  were  to  be  sent 
in  on  12th  November,  and  the  work  was  to  commence  on  12th 
December.'  Five  tenders  were  sent  in ;  *  but  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  lowest,  or  taking  steps  to  procure  fresh  offers,  the  board 
entered  into  a  private  contract  with  the  former  contractor,  with- 
out communicating  with  the  other  competing  parties.  Com- 
petition was  virtuidly  excluded,  and  such  a  system  must  always 
•give  rise  to  suspicion  and  distrust.'  The  surveying  officers  tell 
us  that  evidence  was  given  that  the  scavenging  of  the  city  had 
i>een  insufficiently  performed  during  the  last  year^  '  and  per- 
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filmed  verybadly^  indeed^  during  the  last  two  or  three  months.' 
This  was  ascribed  to  the  frost  which  broke  up  the  Macadamized 
streets ;  but  they  add,  '  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
resulting  inconvenience  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  due 
attention  and  activity.'  They  further  tell  us,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  board  are  audited  in  England,  and  have  not  been  printed 
for  the  public  since  1842.  *  The  discontinuance  of  the  former 
practice  of  printing  them  was  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the 
plea  of  expense ;  but  the  annual  publication  of  such  accounts 
as  that  printed,  ante  p.  viii,  would  cost  very  little.'  Their  im- 
pression on  the  whole  is,  that  the  establishment  is  on  too  expen- 
sive a  scale ;  and  that  the  various  works  and  services  would  be 
better  done  and  cheaper,  if  the  principle  of  competition  were 
fairly  carried  out. 

The  Wide  Street  Commissioners  form  another  board,  whose 
powers  and  constitution  are  to  be  collected  from  twenty  acts  of 
parliament,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  act  of  9  &  10  Vict, 
c.  400,  all  the  preceding  acts  are  recited  and  re-enacted  !  The 
present  board  consists  of  twenty-five  commissioners,  namely^ 
the  lord-mayor  of  Dublin,  with  the  city  and  county  members 
for  the  time  being,  and  twenty  persons  appointed  for  life  by  the 
lord-lieutenant.  No  qualification  of  any  sort  is  required ;  but 
the  twenty  non-official  members  vacate  their  seats  by  not 
attending  for  six  months ;  and  in  point  of  fact  are  all  resident 
in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Pipe  Water  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  right  of  conveying  water  to  the  City  of  Dublin, 
(except  as  regards  wells  and  springs).  It  consists  of  twenty 
members,  three  of  whom  form  a  quorum.  The  surveying 
officers  report  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  this  department 
would  have  justified  the  doing  of  far  more  than  has  been  done, 
or  even  contemplated  by  the  pipe-water  committee. 

The  account  which  the  surveyors  give  of  the  sanitory  condi- 
tion of  the  City  of  Dublin,  is  sad  indeed.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilized  country.     They  say : — 

'If  the  bare  existence  of  evils  or  abuses  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  granting  of  the  powers  demanded  (by  the  corporation),  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  would  have  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  their  case.  The  state  of  the  city  is  undeniably  very  bad, 
as  regards  many  of  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  inquiry, 
particularly  sewerage,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any,  for  large 
underground  accumulations  of  fetid  matter,  may  be  the  cause  of 
disease  and  death,  for  a  long  period,  before  attention  is  attracted  to 
them.  It  was  proved  to  us  by  the  supervisors,  that  some  of  the 
leading  streets  and  squares  of  Dublin  were  without  any  public  or 
effective  sewerage  whatever,  and  that  the  wan  t  of  sewerage  was  still 
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more  felt,  and  more  fraught  with  danger  in  the  streets  and  lanes  in- 
habited by  the  lower  classes,  who  more  readily  submit  to  the  prox- 
imity of  dirt  heaps,  foul  drains  and  cesi  pools,  very  seldom  take 
measures  for  preventing  or  mitigating  the  injurious  consequences, 
and  hardly  ever  adopt  habits  of  strict  cleanliness,  unless  the  means 
are  placed  immediately  within  their  reach.  Mr.  Willis's  evidence 
proves  that  the  Dublin  poor  form  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  indeed, 
his  opinion  was  that  the  tone  of  feeling  was  so  sunk  among  large 
classes  of  them,  that  they  had  no  longer  any  wish  or  taste  for  clean- 
liness, nor  any  capacity  for  appreciating  the  commonest  decencies  of 

civilized  life The  want  of  water,  the  deficient  sewerage, 

the  crowding  of  families  into  single  rooms  of  small  dimensions,  the 
filth,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  the  atmosphere,  have  all  been 
truly  described  by  him.  The  wonder  to  our  minds  was,  not  that 
disease,  with  its  attendant  miseries,  was  (as  he  states),  rarely  absent, 
but  ihat  human  beings  could  prolong  life  at  all,  in  such  dwelling- 
places,  and  under  such  circumstances.  Some  of  the  courts  were  not 
paved,  and  the  surface  of  these  was  like  that  of  a  damp  dungheap  ; 
some  of  the  passages  were  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  yet  even  in  these 
courts  and  passages  the  stench  (exhaling  from  the  houses)  of  human 
bodies  crowded  together,  frequently  overcame  every  other  stench, 
and  produced  so  striking  an  effect,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  we 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  inspection  of  the  interior  for  a  time. 
«...  Their  present  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country, 
and  should  be  amended  at  any  sacrifice,  if  not  for  their  sakes,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  health,  which  must  be  seriously  endangered  by 
the  existence  of  such  never-failing  sources  of  infection  in  so  populous 
a  district  of  the  city.' 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  complain  that  the  municipal  affairs 
should  be  in  the  bands  of  these  boards^  on  the  following 
grounds.  As  to  the  Paving  Boards  the  commissioners^  and  all 
the  officers  under  them,  are  appointed  and  removable  at  plea- 
sure by  government ;  they  have  too  frequently  been  preferred 
to  office  from  political  considerations,  and  have  been,  of  course, 
habitually  subservient  on  political  questions  to  the  party  pro- 
moting them.  The  influence  of  the  heads  of  departments 
has  been  neutralized  and  controlled  by  government  inter- 
ference and  favour.  The  accounts  are  never  published  except 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  upon  the  demand  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  even  then  they  have  been  found  incor- 
rect. The  expense  of  the  board  amounts  to  twenty-three  per 
cent,  upon  the  income  received,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed would  suffice  to  transact  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
all  the  local  affairs  of  the  city.  Still  the  streets  are  badly 
cleansed,  some  of  the  most  frequented  thoraugbfares  are  un- 
flagged,  the  sewerage  in  some  parts  of  the  city  is  imperfect,  and> 
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in  others  totally  neglected.  Contracts  have  either  been  inter- 
fered with  by  government,  or  they  have  been  entered  into  with- 
out a  due  regard  to  the  public  interests. 

Then  as  to  the  Wide-street  Commissioners,  they  are  appointed 
for  life  by  the  crown  likewise,  no  qualification  is  demanded  of 
them,  and  they  are  in  no  respect  responsible  to  the  rate-payers. 
They  are  empowered  to  levy  rates,  and  borrow  money,  but  they 
publish  no  accounts.  They  have  incurred  a  debt  of  j652,763 
1 2*.,  for  which  the  citizens  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  when  the 
money  could  have  been  had  at  three  per  cent.  The  expenses 
of  collecting  the  wide- street  tax  have  amounted  in  a  single  year 
to  JE900,  and  the  cost  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessarily 
high.  And  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  works  undertaken  by 
the  commissioners  have  not  been  those  best  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  public. 

The  city  grand  jury  enjoys  powers  of  taxation  unlimited  by 
law,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  rate-payers.  The  amount  of 
money  thus  raised,  has  increased  enormously  of  late  years,  and 
the  expense  of  collection  is  unreasonably  high.  Corrupt  prac- 
tices have  prevailed  in  the  collection  and  remission  of  the  tax. 
In  1842,  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  grand  jury 
laws,  pointed  out  in  their  report,  that  £16,000  a-year  of  this 
tax  might  be  saved  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  I  And  they  re- 
commended that  this  power  should  be  vested  in  the  corporation. 
The  grand  jury  is  appointed  by  the  sherifi^,  and  the  sheriff  is 
himself  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  has  almost  invariably  been 
a  decided  party  man. 

The  constitution  of  the  BaUast  Board  for  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  port  of  Dublin  is  tainted  with  the  same  vices  and 
Uable  to  the  same  abuses  as  the  others.  In  the  legislation 
regarding  these  boards  for  a  century  back,  the  constitutional 
principle  has  been  studiously  avoided,  crown  patronage  and  irre- 
sponsibility have  been  carefully  preserved ;  and  the  result  has 
been  corruption,  political  subserviency^  neglect  of  the  public 
interests,  excessive  taxation,  and  secret  accounts. 

The  reformed  corporation  now  seeks  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 
In  the  statement  which  they  have  made  in  support  of  their 
proposed  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  city,  they  have  very 
clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth  what,  we  are  bound  to  say,  every 
unprejudiced  man  must  admit  to  be  their  just  claims. 

They  ask  of  the  legislature  the  following  powers: — 1.  Paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  watering,  and  sewering  the  streets.  2. 
Widening  and  improving  the  streets.  3.  SLegulating  and  im- 
proving the  markets.  4.  The  powers  of  local  taxation  exercised 
by  the  grand  jury.  5.  Extending  to  i£5.  the  jurisdiction  of  t  > 
Imrough  Court  of  Conscience.     ^  The  hill,^  say  its  promo     's. 
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'  both  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  pro- 
visions it  contains^  is  strictly  constitutional.  It  proposes  to 
give  to  the  inhabitant  ratepayers,  through  the  municipal  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  them,  the  power  to  levy  and  apply  the 
rates  and  taxes  required  for  the  convenience,  health,  and  im- 
provement of  their  own  locality,  and  the  management  of  the 
affairs  for  which  the  rates  and  taxes  are  raised.  It  deals  with 
local  wants,  rights,  and  benefits,  and  those  only.  It  confers  no 
privileges,  or  authority,  but  such  as  have  been  conceded  to  and 
are  in  full  operation  in  all  English  boroughs ;  and  also  in  the 
boroughs  of  Galway  and  Belfast,  The  several  acts  passed  with- 
in the  last  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  improvement  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  have  been  taken  as  the  precedents  for  this  bill; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  every  market  town  iu 
Ireland  has  by  law  the  principle  here  contended  for  guaranteed 
to  its  inhabitants.  At  this  moment,  by  the  public  general  act,  . 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  86,  the  inhabitant  householders  of  every  town  in 
Ireland  are  empowered  to  elect  commissioners,  and  levy  a  rate 
for  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  watering.  If,  therefore, 
this  bill  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass,  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
through  their  municipal  representatives,  will  be  denied  a  con- 
stitutional right,  universally  enjoyed  by  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions of  England,  and  in  many  essential  respects,  extensively 
exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  in  Ireland. 

*  The  defects  and  abuses  of  the  complicated  machinery  by  which 
the  local  affairs  of  Dublin  have  been  conducted  for  a  long  period, 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  and  condemned,  that  it  will  suffice  to 
refer  here  to  three  public  documents  as  authorities  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity that  exists  for  such  a  legislative  measure  as  that  now  solicited. 
These  are,  1.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the 
municipal  corporations  of  Ireland,  1835  ;  2.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  grand  jury  laws,  1842;  3.  The 
report  of  the  Tidal  harbour  commissioners,  1846.  These  reports  will 
be  found  to  bear  full  and  complete  testimony  to  the  extravagance, 
mismanagement,  and  inefficiency  prevailing  in  the  several  depart- 
ments for  adminstering  the  local  affairs  of  Dublin,  to  which  their 
contents  refer.* — Statement  of  the  Corporation,  etc.,  pp.  1 — 6. 

In  an  able  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 
Town  Councillor,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  bill,  says  :— 

•  Were  there  no  practical  grievances  resulting  from  our  being 
placed  on  a  different  and  lower  footing  than  our  brethren  of  English 
cities,  we  should  still  be  perfectly  justified  in  seeking  to  remove  it, 
and  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  full  equality  of  privilegei^; 
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but,  my  Lord,  our  great  object  in  looking  for  a  new  local  constitution, 
is  the  reduction  of  local  taxation,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  works 

'  for  which  that  taxation  is  imposed.  Taxation  in  Dublin,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  amounts  at  present  to  £200,000  a-year,  in  round 
numbers.  Now,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  or  rather, 
my  Lord,  I  should  say,  by  applying  the  axe  to  some  long-decayed 
and  rotten  roots,  that  sum  migiit  be  reduced  one-fourtb.  I  believe 
it  would  be  capable  of  a  still  further  reduction,  and  I  am  sure  that 
double  the  amount  of  benefit  now  received  might  be  obtained  from  a 
consolidated  administration  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  muni- 
cipal body.  At  present  the  taxes  raised  upon  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  people  are  squandered  by  irresponsible  bodies,  in  whom  the  citi- 
zens have  no  confidence,  because  they  have  no  control  over  them  ; 
and  the  duties  are,  in  many  instances^  discharged  in  a  perfunctory, 
slovenly  manner.  Look,  my  Lord,  at  the  police  establishment  of 
Dublin.     There  are  in  that  establishment  eleven  stipendiary  magis* 

«lrates,  two  of  whom  are  pensioned  off  at  a  salary  of  £600  a-year 
each,  the  ynited  amount  of  whose  official  income  is  £6,600.  There 
are  two  commissioners,  sixteen  inspectors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  force  of 
nearly  1,200  men.  Liverpool,  with  a  larger  population  than  Dublin, 
has  only  one  paid  magistrate.  Birmingham  has  only  three  hundred 
police,  and  not  one  paid  magistrate.  There  is  only  one  paid  magis- 
trate in  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  300,000 ;  none  in  Leeds. 
Now,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  world,  appoint,  maintain,  and  manage  their  own  police. 
But  the  municipal  authorities  of  Dublin  have  no  control  whatever 
over  the  immense  force  supported  in  that  city,  although  the  citizens 
are  obliged  to  pay  them.  If  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  should 
happen  to  require  a  guard  of  honour,  he  is  obliged  to  make  humble 
application  to  the  commissioners  of  police  for  it.' — Letter,  etc.,  p.  7. 

It  is  time  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  declaration 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  retiring  from  office.  '  Speaking 
for  myself/  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  I  do  not  hesi- 

^  tate  to  avow  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  established  a 
complete  equality  of  municipals  civil,  and  political  rights,  as 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.^  It  is  only  in  Dublin  that 
the  public  have  no  control  over  the  grand  jury  presentments. 
The  sheriff  in  whom  is  vested  the  selection  of  the  city  grand  jury, 

.is,  himself,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

*  Deep  wounds  have,  on  various  f>ccasions,  been  inflicted  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  upon  its  character  among  the  people, 
by  the  notorious,  partiality  and  violence  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
officers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred 
years,  not  a  single  person  professing  the  Roman  catholic  creed  has 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  Dublin.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Municipal  Bill,  five  sheriffs  have  been  appointed  for  that  city.  They 
were  all  protestants,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Latouche,  they 
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were  all  rigid  conservatives.  Why  the  Roman  catholics  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  should  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  privilege  to  which  per- 
sons  of  that  persuasion  were  and  are  eligible  in  the  counties,  it  is  for 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  to  explain/—- Reynolds,  p.  19. 

All  the  towns'  and  cities  in  England  and  Wales  that  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  electing  sheriffs  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill^  were  permitted  to  retain  that  power. 
Not  so,  with  the  Irish  corporation  ;  they  were  deprived  oi  it  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  minority  in  the  corporation^-^the  party  who  have  had 
the  management  of  city  affairs,  and  the  monopoly  of  power  and 
emolument  in  past  times,  very  naturally  but  not  very  rationally 
object  to  the  abolition  of  the  boards^  and  the  transference  of 
their  powers  to  the  corporation,  —  fearing  that  these  powers 
would  all  be  exercised  by  their  political  opponents.  Conscious 
themselves  of  exclusive  and  monopolising  propensities — remem- 
bering that  they  never  did  a  single  act  in  their  corporate  capa- 
citv,  manifesting  a  generous  confidence  in  their  Roman  cathohc 
fellow-citizens^  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  give  the  latter 
credit  for  impartiality. 

It  is  said  that  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  are  on  the  side  of  the  conservatives,  and  that  they  are 
not  adequately  represented  in  the  corporation.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true.  But  is  it  therefore  to  follow  that  the  majo* 
rity  are  not  to  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  law  ? 
The  following  contains  sound  sense,  and  administers  a  just 
rebuke. 

'  It  must  be  considered  that  these  men  complain  not  of  a  specific 
grievance,  not  of  an  injustice  that  can  be  remedied ;  their  opposition, 
properly  speaking,  is  directed  against  the  operation  of  a  general  law; 
their  quarrel  is  with  the  nature  of  things — with  their  own  position  as 
a  minority — in  fact,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances.  But 
then  their  wealth — their  respectability  !  If  I  were  inclined  to  deal 
hardly  with  that  party  who  appear  so  well  inclined  to  deal  hardly  with 
us,  I  would  ask  them,  what  is  the  notable  result  of  all  their  boasted 
wealth  and  respectability  ?  In  what  attitude  do  they  now  appear 
before  the  British  public,  and  before  the  world  ?  In  that,  my  lord, 
of  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  parliament,  imploring  that  their  tenants  and 
dependants  may  be  made  the  objects  of  public  charity — imploring 
that  food  may  be  dealt  out  to  the  people  by  the  state — not,  my  lord, 
from  the  love  they  bear  the  people,  but  to  avert  from  themselves  the 
fixed  and  frightful  gaze  of  hungry  millions,  whom  they  are  conscious 
of  having  driven  by  mis-government  to  beggary  and  despair.  But, 
my  lord,  we  will  give  them. full  credit  for  their  wealth-— we  will  admit 
that  they  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  their  rdspeotability— what 
then  ?  Socifll  respectability  is  one  thing— legal  respectability  is  an- 
other; ^very  man  may  consult  his  feelings  or  his .  fancy  in  regulating 
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his  opinion  or  his  actions  with  respect  to  the  former — prudent  men 
will  take  the  latter  as  they  find  it — surely  conservatives  are  bound  to 
accept  the  definition  of  it  as  given  them  in  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  Now  the  law  of  England  has  pronounced  the  £10  house- 
holder to  be  the  standard  of  political  respectability.  If  these  gentle- 
men wish  to  overturn  that  standard,  they  ought  to  inform  us  by  what 
other  standard  they  mean  to  replace  it — what  possible  data  of  quali- 
fication will  suit  their  purposes,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  majoiitj 
under  any  rational  system — under  any  plan  of  government,  save  the 
exclusive  ascendancy  plan.  Our  body,  give  me  leave  to  add,  does 
not  consist  exclusively  of  this  class.  We  count  amongst  us  men  of 
first-rate  business,  credit,  and  standing.  But  if  the  council  consisted 
to  a  man  of  the  class  of  £10  householders,  I  for  one  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  belong  to  it.  In  Dublin,  they  are  an  honest,  laborious, 
and  truly  deserving  body.  They  constitute,  I  need  hardly  tell  yotir 
lordship,  that  which  forms  the  thews  and  sinews  of  every  town— 
which  represents  its  industry,  indicates  the  ratio  of  its  progress,  and 
the  measure  of  its  strength  and  greatness.  The  corporation  of  Dublin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  middle  classes,  may  safely  challenge  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  real  wealth,  respectability,  and  solvency, 
with  their  memorable  predecessors.' — Letter,  &c. 

The  surveying  officers  in  their  report^  bear  hard  on  the  liberal 
corporation.  Their  sympathies  are  evidently  and  entirely  with 
the  minority.  Every  charge  against  them^  however  undeniably 
well  founded,  they  mitigate  or  explain  away ;  —  to  every  im- 
putation on  the  majority  they  give  their  ofBcial  impjHmaiur. 
Yet  they  bear  the  following  testimony  in  page  twenty-seven  of 
the  report  : — 

'  The  credit  claimed  by  the  finance  committee  for  a  judicious 
reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  borough  revision,  appears  to  be  fairly 
due  to  the  new  corporation.  We  also  think  it  right  to  state  that  no 
case  of  maladministration  from  corrupt  or  improper  (other  than 
party)  motives  was  established  against  them.* 

That  the  popular  party  should  make  an  intemperate  use  of 
their  power  after  centuries  of  unjust  deprivation;  that  they 
should  show  something  of  intolerance  in  the  first  flush  of  vic- 
tory,-^and  that  they  should  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
corporate  privileges  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  repeal  agitation 
in  1843  and  4,  when  their  temporary  enthusiasm  and  their 
implicit  faith  in  O'Connell^  led  them  to  believe  that  the  union 
•was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved^  and  that  a  domestic  parlia- 
jnent  would  be  the  result  of  the  desperate  struggle,  cannot  be 
wondered  at  by  any  one  who  knows  human  nature,  and  has 
read  the  history  of  political  parties.  But  to  infer  a  permanent 
•tendency  from  a  temporary  excitement,  is  anything  but  proof  of 
poKtical  wisdom.    Yetthe  charges  of  intolerance  atid  ezclusr 
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ness  made  by  the  Dublin  conservatives,  countenanced  by  the 
report  of  the  surveying  oflScers,  and  re-echoed  by  the  London 
press^  are,  we  have  reason  to  think,  greatly  exaggerated. 

'  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  majority  of  the  council  are 
Roman  catholics,  and  that  they  are  naturally  canvassed  by  catholics 
seeking  for  offices  connected  with  that  body,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  nor  considered  unfair,  that  four  out  of  the  six  collectors  newly 
appointed  should  be  of  the  same  persuasion.  The  council  did  not 
dismiss  Sir  Drury  I.  Dickenson,  a  protestant  conservative,  although 
they  migitt  have  done  so  without  compensation.  They  did  not  even 
seek  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest  degree  as  to  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  should  vote  in  the  contested  election  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
They  retained  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Crofton,  the  engineer  and  over- 
sipr  of  the  pipe-water,  although  protestants,  and  opponents  of 
repeal.  They  likewise  appointed  to  vacancies,  which  occurred  in 
the  offices  of  assessor,  auditor,  and  pipe-water  collector,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Dickson,  all  protestants  and  anti-repealers,  and 
they  have  made  Mr.  O'Hea,  a  protestant,  their  leading  counsel, 
over  the  head  of  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  a  Roman  catholic' — Rey- 
nolds, p.  34. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  the  Dublin  corporation,  through 
whose  sides  a  wound  is  sought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  principle  of 
local  self-government,  give  another  extract  from  this  eloquent 
pamphlet : 

'  The  present  corporation  of  Dublin  presents  a  very  favourable 
contrast  to  those  condemned  boards  in  every  one  of  the  above  parti- 
culars. It  possesses  in  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens,  because  it  has  for  its  basis  the  just  and 
sound  principle  of  popular  control ;  because  its  proceedings  are 
open ;  and  because  the  members  of  the  town  council,  being  period- 
ically elective,  stand  under  the  heavy  liability  of  future  rejection 
and  disgrace,  if  they  should  fail  in  the  upright  and  punctual  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duties. 

'  It  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because,  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  its  very  limited  powers,  and  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  embarrassing  circumstances,  it  has  proved  itself  a  re- 
former of  abuses,  an  economical  administrator  of  the  money  of  the 
rate-payers,  and  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
and  the  public.  Under  its  auspices  the  Court  of  Conscience,  which, 
before  its  time,  had  long  been  a  public  nuisance,  a  sink  of  infamy, 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  crime,  has  been  reformed. 

^  The  citizens  of  Dublin  repose  trust  in  their  corporation,  because 
they  know  that  they  are  indebted  to  its  exertions  and  assistance  for 
the  Applotment  of  Rates  Bill,  by  which  the  former  erievously 
oppressive  mode  of  valuing  taxes  in  Dublin  was  replaced  by  a  more 
equitable  system.  They  know  that  their  confidence  is  not  mis- 
placed, because  they  feel  the  benefits  of  its  improving  and  reform- 
ing spirit  in  the  reduction  of .  unnecessary  offices — in  a  leflsening  of 
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the  interest  of  the  city  debt — in  the  considerable  extension  of  metal 
mains — in  the  introduction  of  fire-plugs,  before  unknown,  by  which 
the  security  of  life  and  property  has  been  materially  increased — and 
in  the  agreeable  prospect  held  out  to  them,  that  these  improvements 
will  be  followed  by  others  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  will  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  their  local  bur- 
thens.'— lb.  p.  50. 

The  powerful  influence  of  corporations  in  advancing  civiliza- 
tion has  been  dwelt  upon  by  all  writers  on  the  progress  of 
society.  'They  proved  the  cradles  of  industry,  the  homes  of 
the  arts,  the  strongholds  of  wealth ;  and  they  taught  mankind 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  true  levers  and  steadiest  pro- 
ducers of  independence  and  fortune,  are  the  resolute  and  un- 
tiring reliance  of  every  man  upon  his  own  exertions ;  or,  whure 
separate  action  is  inadequate,  the  junction  of  all  to  effect  for 
the  general  good  what  the  hands  of  an  individual  are  too  weak 
to  accomplish.  The  force  of  this  truth  led  to  the  discovery  of 
another, — that  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  be  legitimate 
and  enduring,  should  invariably  be  the  work  of  the  people,  and 
never  be  solicited  as  a  boon,  or  accepted  as  a  reward  from  the 
government.^ 

The  modification  of  the  feudal  system  imposed  on  Ireland 
rose  to  a  greater  height  and  endured  to  a  later  date  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Western  Europe.  Mr.  G.  Lewis  Smyth,  from 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  has  in  his  valuable  work,  '  Ireland 
Historical  and  Statistical,'  written  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
so  truthful  and  judicious,  that  we  should  have  been  gratified, 
had  our  space  permitted,  to  extract  from  its  pages,  since  they 
not  only  throw  much  light  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  have 
a  general  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  local  government  as 
opposed  to  an  all-absorbing  centralization.  In  Ireland,  govern- 
ment has  done  everything  for  the  people,  with  what  results, 
'  the  day  has  declared,' — the  day  of  famine  and  fieiy  trial.  Mn 
Smyth  thinks  the  core  of  this  evil  in  Dublin  is  the  separate 
system  of  government,  maintained  there  under  a  viceroy,  who, 
having  little  real  power,  expends  his  energies,  and  seeks  to  sustain 
his  importance  by  intermeddling  in  affairs  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  and  popular  control.  The  present 
lord-lieutenant  regards  his  ofSce  in  a  very  different  light.  His 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  corporation,  on  his  accession  to 
office,  is  a  statesman-like  production.  The  corporation  addressed 
him  in  the  old  style  of  dependence,  declaring  in  one  breath  that 
nothing  could  save  Ireland  but  repeal,  and  that  they  hoped  his 
Excellency  would  save  it  without  repeal.  Then  they  mention  a 
number  of  things  which  they  think  government  should  do  to 
make  the  country  prosperous.     But  he   wisely  declines  the 
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responsibility  they  would  cast  upon  hini, — a  responsibility  whixfli 
was  never  assumed^  except  to  deceive  and  disappoint, — and  tella 
them  that  the  people  must  win  prosperity  by  their  own  in« 
dustry  and  persevering  exertions.  Government,  however,  can 
remove  obstructions  from  the  path  of  social  progress,  and  give 
the  people  fair  play.  This  the  Irish  people  have  never  lutd ; 
and  we  think  if  Lord  Clarendon  carries  out  the  just  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  his  answer  to  the  corporation,  he  must  tise 
his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Dublin  Improvement  BilL 


Art.  Yl.—Tke  True  Story  of  my  Life.     A  Sketch,  by  Ham 

Andersen,     Translated  by   Mary  Howitt.     London:    Longman 

and  Co. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  little  book ;  one  just  fit  for  Andersen 
to  write,  and  Mary  Howitt  to  translate ;  an  autobiography  which 
bears  in  every  page  the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect  truthfulnesa^ 
and  which,  with  the — not  childish,  but  chUd-like — ^feeling  that 
pervades  his  '  Wonderful  Stories,^  tells  minutely  the  history  of 
his  early  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  struggles,  and  aspirations,  and 
misgivings,  through  the  long  period  of  the  trying  but  upward 
journey  of  the  poor  Danish  boy,  who  entered  Copenhagen  name* 
less  and  friendless,  but  who  has  won  himself  a  name  among  the 
writers  of  Europe. 

'  My  life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy,  and  full  of  incident :'  such 
is  the  opening  sentence.  And  yet,  Hans  Christian  Andenwa 
was  born  to  no  high  expectations.  His  father,  a  working  shoe- 
maker, possessed  but  one  room ;  and  the  very  bed  on  which  th# 
new-born  child  lay,  had  been  made  out  of  the  wooden  frame 
that  had  supported  the  coffin  of  a  deceased  noble.  Tbis,  and 
the  shoemaker^s  bench,  almost  filled  the  little  room ;  bnt  the 
pictures  on  the  wall,  and  a  cupboard  above  the  work-bench,  con* 
taining  songs  and  books,  showed  that  the  poor  young  shoemaker 
had  a  taste  beyond  his  humble  circumstances.  It  .was  in  a 
town,  too,  that  Andersen's  early  days  were  passed — Odense,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Funen ;  and  thus,  the  home  pleasure 
which  so  many  a  country  child,  however  mean  his  cottage -and 
its  furniture,  derives  from  its  garden,  was  denied  to  him ;  the 
substitute  being  '  a  great  chest  filled  with  soil,'  in  which  hie 
mother  grew  her  vegetables,  and  which  stood  in  the  gnttera  be- 
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tween  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Stilly  unpoetical  as  this  rude 
hanging  garden  may  appear^  to  Andersen  it  was  interesting ; 
and  '  in  my  story  of  the  Snow  Queen,  that  garden  still  blooms/ 
The  father  was  a  superior  man ;  brought  up  in  comfort^  but  re- 
duced by  misfortunes.  Unfortunately,  he  indulged  in  sceptical 
notions,  which  produced  their  usual  efifects  in  rendering  him 
more  dissatisfied  with  his  lot. 

'  His  parents  had  been  country  people  in  good  circumstances,  but 
upon  whom  many  misfortunes  had  fallen:  the  cattle  had  died;  the 
farm  house  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  lastly,  the  husband  had  lost 
his  reason.  On  this  the  wife  had  removed  with  him  to  Odense/and 
there  put  her  son,  whose  mind  was  full  of  intelligence,  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker  ,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  although  it  was  his  ardetit 
wish  to  be  able  to  attend  the  grammar  school,  where  he  might  have 
learned  Latin.  A  few  well-to-do  citizens  had  at  one  time  spoken  of 
this,  of  clubbing  together  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
education,  and  thus  giving  him  a  start  in  life  ;  but  it  hever  went  be- 
yond words.  My  poor  father  saw  his  dearest  wish  unfulfilled  ;  and 
he  riiever  lost  the  remembrance  of  it.  I  recollect  that  once,  as  a  child, 
I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  it  was  when  a  youth  from  the  grammar 
school  came  to  our  house  to  be  measured  for  a  new  pair  of  bbots, 
and  showed  us  his  books  and  told'tis  ^h^f  he  had  learned.  •       > 

"That  was  the  path  upon  which  I  ought  to  have  gone!'  said 
my  father,  kissing  me  passionatcily,  and  was  silent  the  whole  even- 
ing.'— p.  4. 

Alas  I  that  the  father  was  not  spared  to  rejoice  in  the  changed 
fortunes  of  his  son.  His  moodiness  and  silence  not  improbably, 
however,  encouraged  the  poetical  feelings  of  the  child,  by  leaving 
Hans  to  delight  himself  in  his  own  dreamy  world,  when  on  Sun- 
days he  went  forth  with  his  father  into  the  woods. 

*  ■  /  _     ■    r 

'  Only  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
woods  were  arrayed  in  their  earliest  green,  did  my  mother  go  with 
us,  and  then  she  wore  a  cotton  gown,  which  she  put  on  only  on  these 
occasions,  and  when  she  partook  of  the  Lord's  sapper,  and  wbioH^ 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  was  her  holiday  gown.  She  always  took 
home  with  her  from  the  wood  a  great  many  fresh  beech  boughs, 
which  were  then  planted  behind  the  polished  stove.  Later  in  the 
year  sprigs  of  St.  John's  wort  were  stuck  into  the  chinks  of  the 
beams,  and  we  considered  their  growth  as  omens  whether  our  lives 
would  be  long  or  short.  Green  branches  and  pictures  ornamented 
our  little  room,  which  my  mother  always  kept  neat,  and  clean;  she 
took  great  pride  in  always  having  the  bed-linen  and  the  curtains 
very  white.' — p.  5. 

An  only  child,  with  no  associates  save  his  parents  and  an  old 
grandmother,  of  whom,  in  a  few  lines,  he  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing picture,  Andersen's  diief  delight  was  in  making  dolls'  clothes. 
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listening  to  old  stories,  and  indulging  in  quiet  day-dreams. 
But  strange  as  this  '  waste  of  time/  as  our  Mentors  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  would  call  such  occupation,  might  seem,  the  mind  d 
the  dreaming  child  was  acquiring  both  power  and  activity  i  and 
we  much  doubt  whether  the  learning  by  heart  of  all  E^nock's 
catechisms  would  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  wild  legends  he 
listened  to,  or  the  bright  visions  which  they  brought  to  his 
mind.     Indeed— 

'  Every  circumstance  around  me  tended  to  excite  my  imagination. 
Odense  itself,  in  those  days  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  steam- 
boat  in  existence,  and  when  intercourse  with  other  places  was  much 
more  rare  than  now,  was  a  totally  difierent  city  to  what  it  is  in  our 
day ;  a  person  might  have  fancied  himself  living  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  because  so  many  customs  prevailed  then  which  belonged  to  an 
earlier  age.  The  guilds  walked  in  procession  through  the  town  with 
their  harlequin  before  them  with  mace  and  bells ;  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day  the  butchers  led  the  fattest  ox  through  the  streets  adorned  with 
garlands,  whilst  a  boy  in  a  white  shirt  and  with  great  wings  on  his 
shoulders  rode  upon  it ;  the  sailors  paraded  through  the  city  with 
music  and  all  their  flags  flying,  and  then  two  of  the  boldest  among 
them  stood  and  wrestled  upon  a  plank  placed  between  two  boats,  and 
the  one  who  was  not  thrown  into  the  water  was  the  victor. 

'  That,  however,  which  more  particularly  stamped  itself  upon  my 
memory,  and  became  refreshed  by  afler  often -repeated  relations,  was, 
the  abode  of  the  Spaniards  in  Funen  in  1803.  It  is  true  that  at  that 
time  I  was  but  three  years  old  ;  still  I  nevertheless  perfectly  remem- 
ber the  brown  foreign  men  who  made  disturbances  in  the  streets, 
and  the  cannon  which  were  fired.  I  saw  the  people  lying  on  straw 
in  a  half-tumbledown  church,  which  was  near  the  asylum.  One 
day,  a  Spanish  soldier  took  me  in  his  arms  and  pressed  a  silver 
image,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast,  to  my  lips.  I  remember  that 
my  mother  was  angry  at  it,  because,  she  said,  there  was  something 
papistical  about  it ;  but  the  image,  and  the  strange  man,  who  danced 
me  about,  kissed  me  and  wept,  pleased  me :  certainly  he  had  chil- 
dren at  home  in  Spain.  I  saw  one  of  his  comrades  led  to  execution  ; 
he  had  killed  a  Frenchman.  Many  years  afterwards  this  little  cir-* 
cumstance  occasioned  me  to  write  my  little  poem,  'The  Soldier/ 
which  Chamisso  translated  into  German,  and  which  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  illustrated  people's«books  of  soldier- songs/ — 
p.  10—12. 

A  visit  to  the  theatre  next  awakened  a  strong  taste  for  dra- 
matic literature,  and  he  unconsciously  began  poetizing.  Mean- 
while, the  father,  always  dissatisfied  with  his  calling,  determined 
to  go  for  a  soldier.  Peace  was,  however,  soon  after  concluded ; 
and  'the  voluntary  soldier  returned  to  his  work-stool;'  but, 
eventually,  soon  to  die.    A  delirium  coming  on^  *  my  mother 
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sent  me,  not  to  the  physican,  but  to  a  so-called  wise  woman^ 
some  miles  from  Odense/ 

After  the  father's  death,  the  poor  boy  still  continued  at  home, 
when  two  ladies,  unconscious  of  the  benefit  they  conferred,  in- 
vited him  sometimes  to  see  them.  *  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I 
heard  the  word  poet  spoken,  and  that  with  so  much  reverence, 
as  proved  it  to  be  something  sacred  -/  and  here,  more  important 
still,  '  for  the  first  time  I  read  Shakespere/  It  was  in  a  bad 
translation,  he  tells  us ;  but  what  of  that  ?  There  was  his  rich 
treasure  of  incident,  of  character,  of  scene,  which  no  bad  trans- 
lation could  destroy ;  and  the  wonder-stricken,  dreaming  boy, 
now  actually  dwelt  among  the  mighty  creations  of  Shakespere's 
genius.  And  he  set  about  a  tragedy  himself,  founded  on  the 
tale  of  'Pyramus  and  Thisbe/  known,  indeed,  to  him  only 
through  the  medium  of  an  old  song ;  and  to  this,  as  though  the 
story  was  not  sufficiently  tragic,  he  added  an  under-plot,  with 
two  additional  deaths.  This  tragedy  he  read  '  to  all  the  people 
in  our  street,'  when  the  scoffs  of  one  of  the  neighbours  vexed 
him  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  after  an  attempt  to  place  him  in  a  factory,  hia 
mother,  who  had  now  married  again,  determined  to  apprentice 
Hans  to  a  tailor.  In  order  to  this,  it  appears  that  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  confirmed ;  a  necessity  that  seems  incongruous 
enough  to  us ;  so  he  accordingly  went  for  instruction  to  the  supe- 
rior clergyman,  as  he  '  had  always  a  fear  of  the  poor  boys  laugh- 
ing at  him,  and  felt  an  inward  drawing  toward  the  boys  of  the 
grammar  school/  among  whom  he  would  now  be.  At  length, 
the  important  day  arrived. 

'  An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father's  great  coat  into 
a  confirmation  suit  for  me  ;  never  before  had  I  worn  so  good  a 
coat.  I  bad  also  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  pair  of  boots.  My 
delight  was  extremely  great ;  my  only  fear  was  that  every  body  would 
not  see  them,  and  therefore  I  drew  them  over  my  trousers,  and  thus 
inarched  through  the  church.  The  boots  creaked,  and  that  inwardly 
pleased  me,  for  thus  the  congregation  would  bear  that  they  were  new. 
My  whole  devotion  was  disturbed ;  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  caused 
me  a  horrible  pang  of  conscience  that  my  thoughts  should  be  as 
much  with  my  new  boots  as  with  God.  I  prayed  him  earnestly 
from  my  heart  to  forgive  me,  and  then  again  I  thought  about  my  new 
boots.'— p.  28. 

Influenced,  perhaps,  partly  by  pride  in  his  new  clothes,  and 
having  saved  a  little  money,  he  now  urgently  prayed  his  mother 
that  he  might  take  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  *  that  I  might  see 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world.' 

'  What  wilt  thou  do  there  7'  asked  my  mother. 
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'I  will  become  famous/  returned  I,  and  I  tlien  told  her  mil  tbitl 
had  read  about  extraordinary  men.  *  People  have,'  aaid  I,  '  at  M 
an  immense  deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and  then  they  will  be 
famous/ 

'  It  was  a  wholly  unintelligible  impulse  that  guided  me.  I  wepd 
I  prayed,  and  at  last  my  mother  consented,  after  having  first  sent  for 
a  so-called  wise  wo. nan  out  of  the  hospital,  that  she  might  read  my 
future  fortune  by  the  coffee-grounds  and  cards. 

'Your  son  will  become  a  great  man.'  said  the  old  woman,  'and  in 
honour  of  him,  Odense  will  one  day  be  illuminated.' 

'  My  mother  wept  when  she  heard  that,  and  I  obtained  penmr 
sion  to  travel.' — p.  29. 

Among  his  other  qualifications^  Andersen^  from  a  child,  had 
possessed  a  remarkably  musical  voice.  This  had  been  the  meani 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  familial 
in  Odense;  and,  having  practised  recitation,  he  now  thought 
that  he  might  become  a  great  actor;  and  thus,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  chief  female  dancer  at  the  royal  theatre,  hs 
set  forth  for  Copenhagen,  with  scarcely  ten  dollars  in  his  pockety 
and  when  only  little  more  than  fourteen  years  old.  Dressed  in 
his  confirmation  suit,  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Madame 
Schall,  the  dancer,  with  his  letter.  The  earnest  anxiety  of  the 
poor  boy  caused  him  ^to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  pray  that  he 
might  find  help  and  support,^  ere  he  rung  the  belL  The  lady 
dancer  looked  at  him  with  amazement ;  his  enthusiasm  seemed 
madness  to  her ;  and  he  was  coldly  dismissed.  The  manager  of 
the  theatre  was  his  next  resource ;  but  no  better  fortune  attended 
him.  At  length,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  director  of  the 
academy  of  music,  Siboni,  who  perhaps  might  assist  him  for 
his  musical  taste. 

'  It  happened  that  very  day  that  he  had  a  large  party  to  dinner ; 
our  celebrated  composer  Weyee  was  there,  the  poet  Baggesen,  and 
other  guests.  The  housekeeper  opened  the  door  to  me,  andi  to  her 
I  not  only  related  my  wish  to  be  engaged  as  a  singer,  but  also  the 
whole  history  of  my  life.  She  listened  to  me  with  the  greatest  sym* 
pathy,  and  then  she  left  me.  I  waited  a  long  time,  and.  she  must 
have  been  repeating  to  the  company  the  greater  part  of  what  I  had 
said,  for,  in  a  while,  the  door  opened,  and  all  the  guests  came  out 
and  looked  at  me.  They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Siboni  heard 
me  attentively.  I  gave  some  scenes  out  of  Holberg,  and  repeated  a 
few  poems ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  sense  of  my  unhappy  con- 
dition so  overcame  me  that  I  burst  into  tears;  the  whole  company 
applauded. 

' '  I  prophesy,'  said  Baggesen, '  that  one  day  something  will  come 
out  of  him  ;  but  do  not  be  vain  when,  some  day,  the  whole  public 
shall  applaud  thee  1'  and  then  he  added  something  about  pure,  true 
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nature,  and  that  this  is  too  oflen  destroyed  by  years  and  by  inter 
course  with  mankind.     I  did  not  understand  it  all.' — p.  40. 

A  subscription  of  seventy  rix  dollars  was  forthwith  made  for 
him  ;  Siboni  promised  him  instruction ;  and  a  joyful  letter  to 
his  mother  now  told  the  good  fortune  that  had  overtaken  him. 
Not  long,  however,  did  this  good  fortune  last.  Half  a  year 
afterwards^  in  consequence  of  wearing  bad  shoes  through  the 
winter  and  insufBcieut  clothing,  he  lost  his  voice ;  and  Siboni 
recommended  him  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  learn  a 
trade.  '  Agonized  with  this  thought/  the  poor  boy  '  stood  as  if 
crushed  to  the  earth.  Yet,  precisely  amid  this  apparently  great 
unhappiness,  lay  the  stepping-stones  of  a  better  fortune.'  He 
introduced  himself  to  the  poet  Guldberg.  'The  strong,  warm- 
hearted man,'  received  him  kindly,  gave  him  the  profits  of  a 
little  work,  and  promised  further  to  aid  him.  From  this  time, 
Andersen  seems  to  have  lived  a  kind  of  desultory  life ;  educating 
his  mind,  indeed,  by  the  scenes  he  beheld  around  him,  but  still 
not  pursuing  any  regular  course  of  study.  This,  however,  is 
not  chargeable  upon  him,  but  upon  the  narrowness  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, which  eventually  reduced  him  to  '  only  lodging  and 
breakfast.'  '  The  lady,'  he  says,  pathetically,  '  believed  that  I 
went  out  to  dine  with  various  families,  whilst  I  only  ate  a  little 
bread  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  royal  garden.'  But  his  keen 
delight  in  natural  scenery — that  inalienable  heritage  of  the  poet 
— was  vivid  as  ever, 

'  During  the  two  years  of  my  residence  in  Copenhagen'  I  bad  never 
been  out  into  the  open  country.  Once  only  had  I  been  in  the  park, 
and  there  I  had  been  deeply  engrossed  by  studying  the  diversions 
of  the  people  and  their  gay  tumult.  In  the  spring  of  the  third  year, 
I  went  out  for  the  first  time  amid  the  verdure  of  a  spring  morning. 
It  was  into  the  garden  of  the  Fredericksberg,  the  summer  residence 
of  Frederick  vi.  I  stood  still  suddenly  under  the  first  large  bud* 
ding  beech  tree.  The  sun  made  the  leaves  transparent — there 
was  a  fragrance,  a  freshness— the  birds  sang.  [  was  overcome  by 
it — I  shouted  aloud  for  joy,  threw  my  arms  around  the  tree,  and 
kissed  it. 

*  '  Is  he  mad  ?  '  said  a  man  close  behind  me.  It  was  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  castle.  I  ran  away,  shocked  at  what  I  had  heard, 
and  then  went  thoughtfully  and  calmly  back  to  the  city.' — lb. 

Meantime,  his  voice  recovered  its  richness,  and  the  singing 
master  at  the  theatre  offered  him  a  place.  He  now  thought  if 
he  could  begin  a  course  of  study,  it  would  be  better  for  him| 
and  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  hoping  with  the  proceeds  to  be  able  to 
purchase  instiruction.  This  was  rejected.  Another  attempt  Was 
also  rqected ;  he  was  also  dismissed,  as  too  old,  from  the  singing 
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school ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  anxieties^ '  happiness  filled 
my  heart.  I  read  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  works  of  Walter 
Scott.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  me :  I  forgot  the  reality, 
and  gave  to  the  circulating  library  that  which  should  have  pro- 
vided me  with  a  dinner/  True,  and  abiding  good  fortune,  was, 
however,  now  at  hand.  Councillor  Collin  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  gifted  boy  in  earnest  He  recommended  him  as  one  of  the 
recipients  of  a  small  annual  stipend,  granted  by  the  king  to 
young  scholars,  and  also  obtained  him  free  admission  into  the 
grammar  school  at  Slagelse.  Thither  the  young  student  of 
seventeen  repaired,  to  learn  the  lessons,  and  receive  the  instruct- 
ion given  to  boys  of  ten  and  twelve ;  and,  unused  to  hard  study, 
no  wonder  he  felt,  as  he  tells  us,  '  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage.' 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  subjects  that  together  demanded 
his  attention,  bewildered  him ;  and  added  to  these,  his  master 
was  a  stern,  sarcastic  pedagogue,  without  one  particle  of  taste 
or  enthusiasm.  Still,  the  mental  discipline  was  beneficial,  and 
Andersen  eventually  acknowledged  it  to  be  so.  And  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Andersen,  the  stern  master 
himself,  in  after  years,  when  the  poet  stood  pre-eminent  in  his 
native  land,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge. 

Andersen  subsequently  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  pursued 
his  studies  in  private.  He  took  his  degrees  with  applause,  and 
had  the  father  been  living,  his  warmest  hopes  would  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  success  of  his  scholar  son.  In  1829,  now  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  '  I  passed  my  examen  philologicum  et  philo^ 
sophicum,  and  brought  out  the  first  collected  edition  of  my 
poems,  which  met  with  great  praise.  Life  lay  bright  in  sun- 
shine before  me.'  Andersen,  however,  did  not  become  idle. 
From  this  time  he  maintained  himself  entirely  by  his  writings, 
a  severe  task,  in  so  small  and  poor  a  country  as  Denmark ;  and 
the  moderation  of  his  wishes  appears  to  us  touchingly  displayed 
in  the  gratitude  he  expresses  for  the  small  pension  which,  a  few 
years  after,  the  king  conferred  upon  him.  '  I  was  no  longer 
forced  to  write,  in  order  to  live ;  I  had  a  sure  support  in  the 
possible  event  of  sickness.  A  new  chapter  of  my  life  began  1' 
And  what  was  the  stipend  that  thus  made  even  a  poei's  heart 
sing  for  joy?  Two  hundred  rix  dollars — about  twenty-five 
pounds  a-year ! 

Although  his  early  struggles  had  ended,  and  ended  so  tri- 
umphantly, Andersen  found  there  was  still  much  to  mortify 
him.  At  the  time  when  Germany  had  recognised  his  merits  as 
a  writer,  a  digue  in  Copenhagen  pursued  him  with  the  most 
bitter  and  unjust  criticism,  and  to  escape  from  their  venomed 
arrows,  induced  him,  more  than  once,  to  travel.  These  records 
of  his  travels  are  very  interesting,  both  from  the  vividneis  of 
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his  descriptions^  and  the  numerous  notices  of  celebrated  persons 
he  met  with.  In  1833  he  crossed  the  Simplon  for  Italy^  '  on  the 
very  day  that  fourteen  years  before  I  had  arrived  poor^  and 
helpless^  in  Copenhagen  : — 

'  All  was  sunshine — all  was  spring  !  The  vine  hung  in  long  trails 
from  tree  to  tree ;  never  since  have  I  seen  Italy  so  beautiful.  I  sailed 
on  Lago  Maggiore ;  ascended  the  cathedral  of  Milan ;  passed  several 
days  in  Genoa,  and  made  from  thence  a  journey,  rich  in  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  along  the  shore  to  Carrara.  I  had  seen  statues  in 
Paris,  but  my  eyes  were  closed  to  them ;  in  Florence,  before  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  it  was  for  the  first  time  as  if  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes ;  a  new  world  of  art  disclosed  itself  before  me :  that  wast  he 
first  fruit  of  my  journey.  Here  it  was  that  I  first  learned  to  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  form — the  spirit,  which  reveals  itself  in  form. 
The  life  of  the  people — nature — all  was  new  to  me  ;  and  yet  as 
strangely  familiar  as  if  I  were  to  come  to  a  home  where  I  had  lived 
in  my  childhood.  With  a  peculiar  rapidity  I  seized  upon  every 
thing,  and  entered  into  its  life,  whilst  a  deep  northern  melancholy — 
it  was  not  home-sickness,  but  a  heavy,  unhappy  feeling — filled  my 
breast.  I  received  the  news  in  Rome,  of  how  little  the  poem  of 
Agnete,  which  I  had  sent  home,  was  thought  of  there ;  the  next 
letter  in  Rome  brought  me  the  news  that  my  mother  was  dead.  I 
was  now  quite  alone  in  the  world.' — p.  109. 

It  was  here  that  he  commenced  that  most  eloquent  work, '  The 
Improvisatore.'  '  Italy  was  the  back  ground/  says  he,  '  for 
that  which  had  been  experienced/  and  thus  many  of  the  scenes 
of  his  early  life  were  reproduced  in  that  work.  The  hint  for  his 
character  of  the  Annunciata  was  thus  given,  in  the  foUovring 
touching  incident : — 

'  At  one  of  my  first  visits  to  the  theatre  at  Odense,  as  a  little  boy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  representations  were  given  in 
the  German  language,  I  saw  the  Donau-weibchen,  and  the  public 
applauded  the  actress  of  the  principal  part.  Homage  was  paid  to 
her,  and  she  was  honoured ;  and  I  vividly  remember  thinking  how 
happy  she  must  be.  Many  years  afterwards,  when,  as  a  student,  I 
visited  Odense,  I  saw,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  hospital  where 
the  poor  widows  lived,  and  where  one  bed  stood  by  another,  a  female 
portrait  hanging  over  one  bed  in  a  gilt  frame.  It  was  Lessing's 
Emelia  Galotti,  and  represented  her  as  pulling  the  rose  to  pieces ; 
but  the  picture  was  a  portrait.  It  appeared  singular  in  contrast  with 
the  poverty  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

'  '  Whom  does  it  represent  ?'  asked  I. 

'  <  Oh  !'  said  one  of  the  old  women,  '  it  is  the  face  of  the  German 
lady,  the  poor  lady  who  once  was  an  actress !'  And  then  I  saw  a 
little  delicate  woman,  whose  face  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  in 
an  old  silk  gown  that  once  bad  been  black.    That  was  the  once 
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celebrated  singer,  who,  as  the  Donau-weibchen,  had  been  applatided 
by  every  one.  This  circumstance  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  me,  and  often  occurred  to  my  mind/ — p.  113. 

While  at  Rome  he  was  introdaced  to  Thorwaldsen^  with  whom 
he  formed  a  lasting  friendship ;  and  when  he  returned  and 
published  his  '  Improvisatore/  his  high  station  amongst  Danish 
writers  was  at  length  acknowledged.  Here  is  a  recollection  of 
another  delightful  northern  writer^  with  whom  Mary  Uowitt  hai 
also  made  as  acquainted.  He  was  in  Swedeni  and  anxious  to  see 
Fredrika  Bremer,  who  he  understood  was  on  board  the  same 
steamer : — 

^  Evening  came  on,  and  about  midnight  we  were  on  the  greti 
Wener  lake.  At  sunrise  1  wished  to  have  a  view  of  this  extensive 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  could  scarcely  be  seen ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  left  the  cabin.  At  the  very  moment  that  I  did  so,  another 
passenger  was  also  doing  the  same,  a  lady  neither  young  nor  old, 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  cloak.  I  thought  to  myself,  if  Miss  Bremer 
is  on  board,  this  most  be  she,  and  fell  into  discourse  with  her ;  she 
replied  politely,  but  still  distantly,  nor  would  she  directly  answer  my 
question,  whether  she  vras  the  authoress  of  the  celebrated  novels. 
She  asked  afler  my  name ;  was  acquainted  with  it,  but  confessed 
that  she  had  read  none  of  my  works.  She  then  inquired  whether  I 
had  not  some  of  them  with  me,  and  1  lent  her  a  copy  of  the  '  Impro- 
visatore,'  which  I  had  destined  for  Beskow.  She  vanished  imme- 
diately with  the  volumes,  and  was  not  again  visible  all  morning. 

'  When  I  again  saw  her,  hef  countenance  was  beaming,  and  she 
was  full  of  cordiality  ;  she  pressed  my  hand,  and  said  that  she  had 
read  the  greater  part  of  the  fiist  rolume,  and  that  she  now  knew 
me.' — p.  126. 

Another  journey,  in  1840,  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  furnished  Andersen  with  the  delighful  pictures 
which  make  his  '  Poet's  Bazaar '  well  worthy  of  the  same  title, 
as  his  later  work  '  A  Picture  Book  without  Pictures/  and  also 
with  what  he  had  hitherto  often  been  denied,  '  the  most  hand- 
some remuneration  he  had  hitherto  received.'  The  glimpses  of 
celebrated  characters  which  we  meet  with  in  this  pleasant 
▼olume,^  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion.  We  must  find 
room  for  the  following  account  of  the  return  of  the  great  sculp- 
tor of  the  north  to  his  native  land,  in  1838  : — 

'  A  flag  was  to  wave  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Copenhagen  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  which  brought  him  should  come  in  sight.  It  was 
%.  fiftticr.al  festival.  Boats  diecorated  with  flowers  and  flags  filled  the 
Rhede ;  pamters,  sculptors,  all  had  their  flags  with  emblems ;  the 
students'  bore  a  Minerva,  the  poets'  a  Pegasus.  It  was  misty  weather, 
and  the -ship  was  first  seen  when  it  was  dready  dose  by  the  «i^, 
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and  all  poured  out  to  meet  him.  The  poets,  who,  I  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Heiberg,  had  been  invited,  stood  by  their 
boat ;  Oehlenschlager  and  Heiberg  alone  had  not  arrived.  And  now 
guns  were  fired  from  the  ship,  which  came  to  anchor,  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  Tborwaldsen  might  land  before  we  had  gone  out  to 
meet  him.  The  wind  bore  the  voice  of  singing  over  to  ub:  the  fes- 
tive reception  had  already  begun. 

'  The  people  drew  Thorwaldsen's  carriage  through  the  streets  to 
his  house,  where  everybody  who  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
him,  or  with  the  friends  of  a  friend  of  his,  thronged  around  him. 
In  the  evening  the  artists  gave  him  a  serenade,  and  the  blase  of  the 
torches  illumined  the  garden  under  the  large  trees,  there  was  an  ex- 
ultation and  joy  which  really  and  truly  was  felt.  Young  and  old 
hastened  through  the  open  doors,  and  the  joyful  old  man  clasped 
those  whom  he  knew  to  his  breast,  gave  them  his  kiss,  and  pressed 
their  hands.  There  was  a  glory  round  Thorwaldsen  which  kept  me 
timidly  back :  my  heart  beat  for  joy  of  seeing  him  who  had  met  me 
when  abroad  with  kindness  and  consolation,  who  had  pressed  me  to 
his  heart,  and  had  said  that  we  must  always  remain  friends.' — p.  166. 

Andersen  now  became  his  almost  daily  visitant : — 

'  One  morning,  when  he  had  just  modelled  in  clay  his  great  bas- 
relief  of  the  Procession  to  Golgotha,  I  entered  his  study. 

' '  Tell  me/  said  he,  'does  it  seem  to  you  that  I  have  dressed  Pilate 
properly  V 

'  *  You  must  not  say  any  thing  to  him,*  said  the  Baroness,  who 
was  always  with  him  :  '  it  is  right ;  it  is  excellent ;  go  away  with 
you  !  • 

'Thorwaldsen  repeated  his  question. 

' '  Well  then,'  said  I,  '  as  you  ask  me,  I  must  confess  that  it  really 
does  appear  to  me  as  if  Pilate  were  dressed  rather  as  an  Egyptian 
than  as  a  Roman.' 

' « It  seems  to  me  so  too,*  said  Thorwaldsen,  seising  ^he  clay  with 
his  hand,  and  destroying  the  figure. 

' '  Now  you  are  guilty  of  his  having  annihilated  an  immortal  work,' 
exclaimed  the  Baroness  to  me  with  warmth. 

' '  Then  we  can  make  a  new  immdrtal  w^ork,*  said  he,  in  a  cheerful 
humour,  and  modelled  Pilate  as  he  now  remains  in  the  bas-relief  in 
the  Ladies'  Church  in  Copenhaeen. 

^  His  last  birth-dliy  was  celebrated  there  in  the  country.  I  had 
written  a  merry  little  song,  and  it  was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper,  when 
wd  sang  it,  in  the  eariy  morning,  before  his  door,  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  jingling  fire-irdns,  gongs,  and  bottles  rubbed  against  a 
basket.  Thorwaldsen  himself,  in  his  morning  gown  and  slippers, 
opened  his  door,  and  danced  round  his  chambiafr  swutig  rpund  bis 
Raphael's  ca)p,  and  joined  in  the  chorus.  Therd  v^as  Hfis  and  mirth 
in  the  strong  old  man.     . 

'  On  the  last  day  of  bis  life  I  sate  by  him  at  dinner ;  be  was  unu- 
sually good-humoured ;  repeated  several  witticisms  which  he  had  just 
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read  in  the  Corsair,  a  well-known  Copenhagen  newspaper,  and  spoke 
of  the  journey  which  he  should  undertake  to  Italy  in  the  summer. 
Afler  this  we  parted  ;  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  I  home. 

'  On  the  following  morning  the  waiter  at  the  hotel  where  I  lived 
said,  '  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing  about  Thorwaldsen — that 
he  had  died  yesterday.' 

'  '  Thorwaldsen !'  exclaimed  I  ;  '  he  is  not  dead,  I  dined  with  him 
yesterday.' 

' '  People  say  that  he  died  last  evening  at  the  theatre,'  returned 
the  waiter. 

'  I  fancied  that  he  might  be  taken  ill ,  but  still  I  felt  a  strange 
anxiety,  and  hastened  immediately  over  to  his  house.  There  lay  bis 
corpse  stretched  out  on  the  bed ;  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
strangers ;  the  floor  wet  with  melted  snow  ;  the  air  stifling  ;  no  one 
said  a  word  :  the  Baroness  Stampe  sate  on  the  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 
I  stood  trembling  and  deeply  agitated. 

'  A  farewell  hymn,  which  I  wrote,  and  to  which  Hartmann  com- 
posed the  music,  was  sung  by  Danish  students  over  his  coffin.' — 
pp.  172—174. 

Honours  now  flowed  in  thickly  upon  Andersen.  His  chil- 
dren's tales  appear  to  have  excited  more  interest,  in  Germany 
especially,  than  even  his  other  works.  They  were  swiftly  trans- 
lated into  that  language,  and  more  than  one  royal  pair  listened 
to  the  '  marchen '  of  the  Danish  poet,  as  he  read  them  in  the 
translated  German  of  his  patrons.  Rings,  and  albums,  and 
portraits,  rewarded  the  fortunate  writer;  but  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  the  visit  he  was  honoured 
to  make  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Denmark,  at  Wyck,  a  bathing 
place,  where  they  were  staying,  and  where,  also,  he  *  read  aloud 
his  little  stories  :' — 

'  I  sailed  in  their  train  to  the  largest  of  the  Halligs,  those  grassy 
runes  in  the  ocean,  which  bear  testimony  to  a  sunken  country.  The 
violence  of  the  sea  has  changed  the  mainland  into  islands,  has  riven 
these  again,  and  buried  men  and  villages.  Year  after  year  are  new 
portions  rent  away,  and,  in  half  a  century's  time,  there  will  be  nothing 
here  but  sea.  The  Halligs  are  now  only  low  islets  covered  with  a 
dark  turf,  on  which  a  few  flocks  graze.  When  the  sea  rises  these 
are  driven  into  the  garrets  of  the  houses,  and  the  waves  roll  over  this 
little  region,  which  is  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  Oland,  which 
we  visited,  contains  a  little  town.  The  houses  stand  closely  side  by 
side,  as  if,  in  their  sore  need,  they  would  all  huddle  together.  They 
are  all  erected  upon  a  platform,  and  have  little  windows,  as  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  There,  in  the  little  room,  solitary  through  half  the 
year,  sit  the  wife  and  her  daughters  spinning.  There,  however,  one 
always  find  a  little  collection  of  books.  I  found  books  in  Danish, 
German,  and  Frieslandish.  The  people  read  and  work,  and  the  sea 
rises  round  the  houses,  which  lie  like  a  wreck  in  the  ocean.    Some- 
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times,  in  the  night,  a  ship  having  mistaken  the  lights,  drives  on  here 
and  is  stranded. 

'  We  found  only  one  man  upon  the  island,  and  he  had  only  lately 
arisen  from  a  sick  bed.  The  others  were  out  on  long  voyages.  We 
were  received  by  girls  and  women.  They  had  erected  before  the 
church  a  triumphal  arch  with  flowers,  which  they  had  fetched  from 
Fohr;  but  it  was  so  small  and  low,  that  one  was  obliged  to  go  round 
it ;  nevertheless  they  showed  by  it  their  good  will.  The  queen  was 
deeply  affected  by  their  having  cut  down  their  only  shrub,  a  rose 
bush,  to  lay  over  a  marshy  place  which  she  would  have  to  cross. 
The  girls  are  prelty,  and  are  dressed  in  a  half  Oriental  fashion.  The 
people  trace  their  descent  from  Greeks.  They  wear  their  faces  half 
concealed,  and  beneath  the  strips  of  linen  which  lie  upon  the  head 
is  placed  a  Greek  Fez,  around  which  the  hair  is  wound  in  plaits. 

'  On  our  return,  dinner  was  served  on  board  the  royal  steamer  ; 
and  afterwards,  as  we  sailed  in  a  glorious  sunset  through  this  archi- 
pelago, the  deck  of  the  vessel  was  changed  to  a  dancing  room.' — 
p.  220—222. 

*  As  I  sat  there,  the  whole  of  my  former  life  passed  in  review 
before  my  mind/  says  the  grateful  poet,  '  and  I  was  obliged  to 
summon  all  my  strength  to  prevent  myself  bursting  into  tears. 
How  deeply  I  felt  my  own  nothingness,  how  all,  all,  had  come 
from  God.'  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  space  for  further  ex- 
tracts, or  we  should  introduce  our  reald^rs  to  some  other  of  the 
interesting  characters  who  figure  in  this  volume,  especially  to 
the  all-admired  Jenny  Lind,  "^ho,  we  think,  has  made  an  in- 
delible impiression  on  Andersen's  susceptible  heart.  We  must, 
however,  find  room  for  the  following.  Would  that  every  popular 
writer  felt  as  deeply,  and  as  correctly,  the  solemn  importance  of 
his  calling : — 

'  I  returned  home.  In  this  year  my  novel  of  the  Improvisatoro 
was  translated  into  English,  by  the  well-known  authoress,  Mary 
Howitt,  and  was  received  by  her  countrymen  with  gpreat  applause. 
O.  T.  and  the  Fiddler  soon  followed,  and  met  with,  as  it  seemed,  the 
same  reception.  After  that  appeared  a  Dutch,  and  lastly  a  Russian 
translation  of  the  Improvisatore.  That  which  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  have  dreamed  of  was  accomplished ;  my  writings  seem 
to  come  forth  under  a  lucky  star ;  they  fly  over  all  lands.  There  is 
a  something  elevating,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  something  terrific  in 
seeing  one's  thoughts  spread  so  far,  and  among  so  many  people  ;  it 
is  indeed,  almost  a  fearful  thing  to  belong  to  so  many.  The  noble  and 
the  good  in  us  becomes  a  blessing ;  but  the  bad,  one's  errors,  shoot 
forth  also,  and  involuntarily  the  thought  forces  itself  from  us :  God ! 
let  ihe  never  write  down  a  word  of  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
an  account  to  thee.  A  peculiar  feeling,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  anxiety, 
fiU^  my  h^art  every  time  my  good  genius  conveys  my  fictions  to  a 
fpfeig^  peopl<^.' — p.  235.  -,  'y 
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A  third  journey  to  Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  U 
year,  was  taken  ;  but  Andersen  suffered  so  much  from  the  hot 
of  the  sun,  that  he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Vemet,  in  the  dfr 
partment  of  the  east  Pyrenees,  to  recruit  his  strength.  Fro« 
hence  this  pleasant  volume  was  sent  forth,  and  from  hence  «e 
trust  he  has  returned  strengthened  to  his  native  land^  prepanl 
to  write  many  more  pictures,  many  more  'marcben/  and  ift 
years  to  come,  to  give  us  as  pleasant  a  continuatioii  of  thii 
•  True  Story  '  of  his  life. 


Art.  VII. — The  Nonconformist  Elector.   Tuesday  and  Friday.  London. 

The  general  election  is  now  over.      Candidates  and  Commitr 
tees  have  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupations;    our  walls 
are  no  longer  placarded  with  professions  of  political  faith ;  the 
stir  and  excitement  of  contest  have  passed  away  ;  and  thonghtful 
men  are  engaged  in  scrutinizing  the  result,  and  in  asking  what 
English  liberty  has  gained  by  the  struggle.     This  inquiry  is 
pertinent,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  follow  it  out  to  an  honest 
conclusion.     We  are  not  indeed  yet  possessed  of  all  the  mate- 
rials proper  to  the  case  ;  time  has  not  been  allowed  for  a  thorough 
classification  of  results ;  local  circumstances,  which  were  power- 
fully operative,  may  in  some  instances  be  unknown ;    and  the 
opinions  of  members  just  returned  may  in  others  have  been 
mistaken.     Yet  there  are  general  and  broad  lines  which  cannot 
well  be  overlooked ;  features  too  distinctly  marked  to  admit  of 
misapprehension  or  doubt.     It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  party 
scribes  to  represent  the  contest  which  has  just  closed  as  wanting 
in  a  distinctive  character.    Their  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
obvious  from  the  first  moment  that  a  dissolution  was  announced. 
They  laboured  most  industriously  to  produce  the  impresftionj 
and  circumstances  were  not  wanting  to  give  it  countenance. 
The  election  of  1841  turned  solely  on  the  free-trade  question,  or 
rather  on  the  relaxation  of  our  commercial  policy  then  propcmd 
by  Lord  Melboume*s  government.     This    question   has  been 
happily  settled  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  country  is  yet  un- 
ripe  for  those  changes  in  the  representative  system  which  await 
us.      A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction   with  the  existing  order  <rf 
things  is  becoming  daily  more  intense  and  general;   but  the 
changes  which  are  to  cleanse  and  populariie  the  Commons' 
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House  loom  only  in  the  distance.  They  are  too  far  off,  and 
are  as  yet  too  distasteful,  to  operate  very  powerfully  on  the 
electoral  body.  They  are,  however,  making  healthy  progress, 
are  silently  winning  converts,  and,  ere  many  more  elections 
have  passed,  will  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  political 
world,  commanding  the  best  energies  and  the  soundest  hearts  of 
the  empire.  In  the  meantime,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
present  electoral  agitation,  their  voice  is  feeble, — their  utter- 
ance indistinct  and  unattractive. 

The  abettors  of  things  as  they  are  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  apathy  to  represent  the  present  contest  as  desti- 
tute of  any  distinctive  character.  It  has  involved,  we  are  told, 
no  principle ;  the  people  have  not  been  appealed  to  in  order  to 
determine  between  the  rival  claims  of  two  contending  parties. 
Parliament  has  lived  out  its  term,  and  has  died  a  natural  death. 
In  one  part  of  this  statement  there  is  a  colouring  of  truth.  No 
observers  of  our  parliamentary  history  for  the  last  twelve  mouths 
can  fail  to  have  noticed  the  approximation  of  the  Conservative 
and  Whig  factions.  The  representatives  of  defunct  Toryism  have 
indeed  stood  aloof,  glorying  in  their  shame;  but  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel  have  been  essentially  one.  The  line 
which  separates  their  policy  is  imperceptible  to  the  popular  eye. 
So  nearly  is  their  creed  identical,  that  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
long  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Whigs,  has  formally  advocated 
a  coalition  ;  afiSrming  that,  '  With  respect  to  general  principles, 
the  two  chiefs  seem  now  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  unison.' 
The  ordinary  topics  of  electioneering  warfare  have,  therefore,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  wanting ;  and  the  great  question  which  has 
now  arisen  had  not,  prior  to  the  recent  election,  forced  itself  into 
sufScient  publicity  to  take  rank  amongst  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day.  Whig  and  Tory  organs  have  been  alike  concerned  to  pre- 
vent this  new  and  most  ominous  movement  from  being  recog- 
nized. It  has  not  yet  become  '  a  great  fact,'  but  he  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  fails  to  perceive  '  the  signs  of  the  times.' 
Various  circumstances  have  recently  contributed  to  force  the 
church  question  on  public  attention.  Like  all  other  monopolies, 
in  the  last  stage  of  their  existence,  that  of  the  church  has  been 
quickened  into  more  than  wonted  vigour.  The  growing  intel- 
ligence of  the  age,  before  which  one  evil  after  another  has  fallen, 
has  made  our  bishops  and  clergy  tremble.  The  more  re- 
flecting of  them  have  seen  the  danger,  and  hence  their  efforts 
to  sustain  the  tottering  fabric.  Force  was  first  proposed 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  order  to  restore  the  factory  popu- 
lation of  the  north  to  the  surveillance  of  the  church.  The 
Irish  catholics  were  then  deluded  by  the  endowment  of  May- 
Booth;  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  protestant  hierarchy  of  that 
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realm.  Bribery,  on  a  wholesale  scale^  was  next  resorted  to,  with 
a  view  of  restoring  clerical  ascendancy  over  the  young  hearts  of 
England.  And  last  of  all,  new  bishops  have  been  created  under 
the  miserable  pretext  of  promoting  the  religion  of  the  people. 
The  first  of  these  ];neasures  failed,  but  the  rest  were  carried,  spite 
of  the  solemn  and  earnest  protest  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
English  legislation  was  arrested  in  its  onward  course,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  pleasure  and  cater  to  the  passion  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  All  history  might 
have  taught  us  to  expect  it.  We  are  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  temporary  success  which  it  exhibits.  The  atrocities  of 
Laud  preceded  the  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  the  murder  of  Rus- 
sell and  Sydney  paved  the  way  for  the  banishment  of  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  and  in  our  own  day,  the  Tory  triumph  of  1841  faci- 
litated the  erasure  from  our  statute-book  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  selfish  pieces  of  aristocratic  legislation.  It  has  been 
BO  in  every  age,  and  in  all  great  moral  revolutions.  The 
darkest  hour  immediately  precedes  the  dawn,  and  we  have  there- 
fore viewed  with  exultation  rather  thau  despondency,  the  spas- 
modic efforts  recently  made  to  extend  the  influence  and  powers 
of  the  hierarchy. 

The  Nonconformists  of  these  realms  have  been  driven  to 
the  distinct  and  emphatic  enunciation  of  their  principles.  How 
long  they  might  have  continued  their  former  course,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  They  were  clearly  averse  to  agitation.  Old  associ- 
ations bound  them  to  the  Whig  party ;  historical  services  com- 
manded their  gratitude  ;  a  feeble  and  unintelligent  piety  recoiled 
from  the  turmoil  of  political  action  ;  whilst  the  conservatism  of 
wealth  added  to  the  reputed  vulgarity  of  ultraism,  contributed 
to  keep  things  in  their  former  state.  Misapprehended  duty  on 
the  part  of  «ome,  sheer  indolence  in  others,  and  downright 
worldliness  in  a  third  class^  combined  with  higher  and  more 
generous  motives,  to  prevent  our  taking  the  position  to  which 
Providence  invited  us.  These  influences  might  have  prevailed 
for  many  years,  had  our  opponents  been  wise.  But  their  folly 
has  been  our  redemption.  Not  content  with  what  they  had, 
ihey  madly  sought  for  more.  Instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  the  defensive,  they  adopted  an  aggressive  policy,  and  have 
thus  etfectually  aroused  that  abhorrence  of  ecclesiastical  usurp- 
ation which  had  long  slumbered,  but  was  never  extinct  in  the 
English  mind. 

So  long  as  dissenters  could  delude  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  error  dying  out  by  a  natural  process,  they  were  quiescent. 
Inaction  was  favourable  to  the  secular  interests  of  many,  and 
was  apparently  commended  by  the  spirituality  of  their  rel^on. 
But  when  ernr  was  not  only  perpetuated,  but  was  sought  to  be 
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confirmed  and  extended ;  when  new  buttresses  were  erected  in 
support  of  an  edifice  for  whosb  fall  we  were  waiting ;  when  fresh 
attacks  were  made  on  religious  liberty, — fresh  burdens  laid  on 
conscience ;  when  a  junior  establishment  was  added  to  the  hier- 
archy already  existing,  and  the  endowment  of  popery  was 
distinctly  contemplated  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  political 
protestantism,  it  was  impossible  for  honest  men  to  continue 
neutral  any  longer.  The  measures  of  our  opponents  effectually 
disturbed  our  quietude,  compelled  us  to  cast  away  the  false 
hopes  which  had  been  cherished,  and  infixed  deeply  in  our 
hearts  the  conviction,  that  there  was  no  safety  for  truth  but  in 
the  destruction  of  error,  and  no  discharge  of  duty,  befitting 
Christian  men,  short  of  a  firm^  uncompromising,  and  universal 
resistance  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  To  this 
ground  nonconformists  were  driven  by  the  measures  of  their 
opponents.  They  would  have  stopped  short  of  it,  they  had  done- 
so  for  several  generations,  and  would  have  continued-  to  do  so 
for  a  generation  yet  to  come,  had  not  our  legislature  taught 
them  that  in  order  to  this  they  must  relinquish  self-respect,  be 
faithless  to  their  Ood,  and  treacherous  to  his  truth,  rfothing^ 
short  of  this  would  have  aroused  them.  Other  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  Arguments,  expostulations,  reproaches,  entreat- 
ies, had  been  alike  fruitless.  They  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all, 
till  the  advocates  of  secular  Christianity  sought  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  perpetuate,  through  distant 
generations,  the  evils  under  which  the  present  groans.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  their  endurance.  Slavery  was  permitted 
to  subsist  in  our  colonies  so  long  as  it  tolerated  the  presence  of 
Christianity ;  but  when  it  sought  to  provide  for  its  own  safety, 
by  the  banishment  of  our  faith,  the  people  of  England  pro- 
nounced its  immediate  doom.  Just  so  it  will  prove  with  that 
spiritual  serfdom  which  has  hitherto  lived  on  our  sufferance. 
The  days  of  its  power  are  gQue.  The  madness  of  its  advocates 
has  sealed  its  fate ;  and  another  generation  will  not  pass  with- 
out witnessing  changes  to  which  there  has  been  no  parallel 
since  the  Long  Parliament.  Irreligious  men  will  smile  at  what 
they  deem  our  folly,  when  we  speak  of  the  providential  coinci- 
dence observable  in  the  dissolution  of  the  recent  parliament  at 
this  precise  juncture.  They  are  welcome  to  do  so,  but  we  shall 
not,  on  this  account,  be  frightened  from  our  propriety.  Had 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  our  statesmen — who  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, little  more  than  the  puppets  of  the  hierarchy — been  con- 
cealed until  after  a  general  election,  no  earthly  power  would 
have  availed  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  A  seven  years' 
tenure  of  office  would  have  emboldened  our  senators  to  neglect^ 
if  not  to  despise,  the  petitions  of  their  constituents.     They  ha^ 
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been  guilty  of  much  of  this,  even  in  the  near  prospect  of  an 
election ;  and  what  would  they  not  have  done  under  the  long 
tenure  of  the  Septennial  Act?  Happily  it  has  not  been  so. 
Either  their  sagacity  failed  them,  or  they  were  too  honest  to  be 
deceivers.  In  either  case  we  have  been  forewarned^  and  the 
result  affords  good  promise  for  the  future. 

In  the  near  prospect  of  a  general  election,  the  Nonconformists 
of  the  kingdom  felt  they  must  act.  They  had,  in  fact,  no 
option.  They  were  shut  up  to  one  course.  Necessity  was  laid 
upon  them,  and  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  with  the  clear-sightedness  and  resolution  of  men  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  Their  purpose  was  recorded  at  the  Educational 
and  the  Anti-State-Church  Conferences  of  April  and  May  last, 
and  received  a  positive  embodiment  in  the  Dissenters  Parlia- 
meniary  Committee,  which  grew  out  of  the  former.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  resolution  was  founded,  were  unfolded  in 
our  July  number;  and  what  has  since  occurred  has  fully  borne 
out  the  views  then  imputed  to  them.  The  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation recommended  '  the  immediate  adoption  of  well  considered 
means  of  securing  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  such 
candidates  as  not  merely  profess  to  hold  sacred  the  claims  of 
religious  liberty,  but  also  clearly  understand  what  those  claims 
imply.'  The  resolution  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Conference  was 
expressive  of  the  same  general  views,  though  it  went  a  step 
further,  in  denouncing  atl  ecclesiastical  endowments^  past  as 
well  as  future.  Its  language  was  clear,  and  emphatic,  and  be- 
tokened the  rapid  progress  which  dissenters  were  making  in  the 
right  direction.  The  elective  franchise  was  referred  to  as  a  solemn 
trust  committed  to  them  by  Divine  Providence,  and  their  mem- 
bers were  exhorted  to  employ  it  '  in  vindication  of  those  eccle- 
siastical principles  which  constitute  the  sole  basis  of  religious 
freedom  and  equality,'  and  resolutely  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
contests  in  which  an  opportunity  would  not  be  afforded  of  re- 
cording their  testimony  '  against  any  form  of  alliance  between 
the  church  and  the  state.'  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England,  pursued  a  similar  course ;  and  in  Scot- 
land the  Committee  for  maintaining  the  Civil  Bights  of  Congre- 
gational  Dissenters^  unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions on  the  second  of  July  : — 

'That  whatever  differences  may  in  other  respects  separate  the 
Whig  from  the  Tory  party  in  this  country,  there  is  none  as  it  respects 
their  relation  to  dissenters — both  parties  being  alike  opposed  to  dis- 
senting principles  and  hostile  to  dissenting  interests. 

'  That  under  these  circumstances  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
desirable that  dissenters  should  mix  themselves  up  with  the  inte- 
rests of  any  candidate  who  comes  forward  simply  as  belonging  to  one 
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or  other  of  these  parties,  as  in  this  case  they  would  be  using  their 
electoral  influence  to  return  to  parliament  a  decided  enemy  of  prin- 
ciples and  interests  which  every  enlightened  dissenter  will  hold  dear, 
and  which  every  honest  dissenter  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
uphold. 

'  That  the  course  which  both  sound  principle  and  sound  policy 
dictate  for  dissenters  to  pursue,  is  that  of  reserving  their  votes  for 
such  candidates  as  are  in  favour  of  anti-state-church  principles ; 
and  where  no  such  candidate  appears,  that  tliey  should  stand 
aloof,  conscientiously  refusing  to  have  any  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  returning  to  parliament  one  who  pretends  to  legislate  for 
the  interests  of  this  country  without  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
line  which  separates  the  domain  of  things  civil  from  the  domain  of 
things  sacred.' 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times  is  found  in  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  church 
and  congregation  assembling  at  the  Tabernacle^  London,  Dr. 
Campbell^  the  pastor,  being  in  the  chair : — 

'  That  this  meeting  fully  recognising  the  claims  of  Christian 
citizenship  look  upon  the  present  period  ^the  eve  of  a  general 
election  of  representatives  in  parliament  —  as  one  which  demands 
their  earnest  and  prayerful  consideration,  with  a  view  to  such  an 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Christ's  kingdom  from  the  contaminating,  and,  consequently,  the 
enervating,  influence  of  legislative  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world. 

'  That  this  meeting  being  convinced  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
past,  and  from  the  indications  of  the  future,  that  the  coming  parlia- 
ment will  be  largely  occupied  with  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  having 
viewed  with  alarm  the  disposition  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  the 
great  national  parties  to  treat  with  indifierence  the  claims  of  Christian 
truth,  and  to  make  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion  sub- 
servient to  state  purposes,  and  the  mere  puppets  and  tools  of  the 
executive  government,  do  most  earnestly  call  upon  all  their  brethren 
who  possess  the  elective  franchise,  to  remember  that  it  is  a  solemn 
trust  confided  to  their  care,  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  as  in  the  sight 
of  Grod  and  with  reference  to  their  final  account ;  and  especially  do 
they  recommend  them  in  the  present  crisis  to  record  their  votes  for 
no  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  resist  all  further  recognition  of  the 
antichristian  principle  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  whether 
involved  in  the  grant  of  public  money  for  religious  or  educational 
purposes,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever ;  and,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  none  of  the  candidates  are  sufficiently  enlightened  on  these 
subjects  to  be  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to  such  resistance,  this 
meeting  recommend  their  brethren  to  abstain  from  voting  alto- 
gether, considering  in  the  present  state  of  political  afiairs  that  a}l 
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other  considerations  are  secondary  to  this  which  afifects  the  puritj 
and  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  for  which  as  Christians  they  are 
witnesses,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  they  are  set.' 

It  is  very  easy  for  political  men  to  sneer  at  such  things,  bat 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  English  history,  and  l^now  the 
force  and  the  intense  action  of  religious  feeling,  will  regard  with 
anything  but  indifference,  the  introduction  of  such  an  element 
into  our  electoral  contests.  It  was  before  this  pow^r  that  the 
ancient  chivalry  of  England  fled  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor, 
and  its  might  is  now  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  its  more 
enlightened  and  peaceful  action.  We  honour  Dr.  Campbell  for 
the  noble  example  he  has  set,  and  commend  it  to  the  imitation 
of  his  brethren.  Let  the  religious  element,  free  from  all  alloy 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  be  allowed  free  scope,  and  our  la- 
bours will  speedily  prove  invincible. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  views  constitutes  a 
remarkable  feature  of  our  case.  The  oldest  man  amongst  us 
had  witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  were,  undoubtedly, 
exceptions,  and  some  of  them  highly  respectable,  but  the  rule 
was  what  we  have  stated.  We  have  never  witnessed  an  ap- 
proach, either  to  the  unanimity,  or  to  the  earnestness,  which 
was  exhibited.  Men  of  all  classes,  and  of  every  shade  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  united  in  the  conviction  that  religious  freedom 
was  in  danger,  and,  therefore,  that  their  paramount  duty  was 
so  to  exercise  the  franchise  as  should  best  guard  so  sacred  a 
heritage. 

It  is,  also,  specially  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  course  resolved 
on  had  the  consistency  of  a  great,  transparent,  principle.  There 
was  nothing  selfish  in  it,  nothing  mean,  low,  or  narrow-minded. 
It  aimed  at  no  sectarian  purpose,  but  was  so  broad  and  uni- 
versal, as  to  respect  the  rights,  and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  all. 
Dissenters  sought  nothing  for  themselves  which  they  did  not 
readily  cede  to  all  others.  The  principles  they  advanced  were 
equally  applicable  to  the  catholic  and  the  protestant,  to  the  epis- 
copalian and  the  congregationalist.  Their  rallying  cry  was, 
'  Religious  Equality,'  and  their  primary  motive,  a  vindication  of 
the  Christian  faith  from  the  secularity  and  suspicion  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  by  subjection  to  political  craft. 

The  policy  of  dissenters  was  in  this  respect  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  of  evangelical  churchmen.  In  the  latter  case  we  see 
one  religious  faction  struggling  against  another,  with  a  zeal 
which  partakes  largely  of  the  elements  of  earth,  and  is  tinc- 
tured with  the  bitterness  of  a  former  age.  Let  churchmen 
say  what  they  may,  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen  will 
never  be  convinced,  that  their  zeal  for  protestantism  is  not 
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debased  by  love  of  'the  loaves  and  fishes' which  they  have 
inherited  from  a  catholic  ancestry.  Their  contest  is  the  struggle 
of  those  in  possession,  against  those  who  claim  to  share  the 
spoils ;  the  outcry  of  monopolists  against  such  as  ask  to  divide 
the  treasures  which  superstition  filched  from  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  people.  Their  contest  is  therefore  wanting  in  all  the 
higher  and  more  generous  elements.  It  commands  no  respect. 
It  wins  no  confidence.  It  is  deemed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  aye,  and  by  our  senators,  too,  a  miserable  squabble 
about  the  temporalities  o(  the  church,  rather  than  a  contest  for 
truth,-«-the  movement  of  men  whose  religious  convictions  and 
hopes  are  staked  on  its  issue.  Political  protestantism  can  never 
be  an  effectual  break-water  against  popery.  Force  is  its  appro- 
priate weapon.  With  this  it  worked  in  former  days,  and  short- 
sighted politicians  and  mistaken  divines  imagined  that  it  was 
successful.  But  its  triumph  was  only  for  an  hour,  and  short  as 
it  proved,  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  vitality,  the 
surrender  of  that  living  faith  before  which  alone,  the  power  of 
'  the  man  of  sin'  will  fall.  Happily,  the  day  is  now  pa»t  for  the 
employment  of  such  a  weapon.  It  is  unsuited  to  our  age.  It 
would  provoke  only  the  indignant  resistance  of  every  enlight- 
ened man,  and  the  system  dependent  on  it  is,  consequently, 
powerless  and  contemptible.  The  *  No  Popery  *  cry  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  remedial  measures ;  it  may  be  obstructive,  for  a 
season,  of  that  which  is  good ;  it  may  be  a  living  witness  to  the 
present  generation  of  what  bigotry  could  prompt  in  former 
times ;  but  its  character  will  not  be  imprinted  on  our  legisla- 
tion, much  less  will  the  masses  of  our  people  become  its  dupes. 
To  confound  the  policy  of  dissenters  with  such  a  movement 
is  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  disgraceful  devices  of  party 
strife.  It  has,  however,  been  attempted  even  by  pseudo- 
liberal  journalists,  and  may  possibly — for  what  is  too  monstrous 
to  gain  belief  in  some  quarters — have  been  credited  for  the 
hour.  Well,  let  it  be.  Our  vindication  is  at  hand,  and  he  who 
runs  may  read.  '  To  you  we  need  not  say,'  remark  the  Dis- 
senters' Parliamentary  Committee,  in  their  address  of  July  27^ 
'  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  political  protestantism  which 
shows  itself  in  the  old  '  No  Popery  V  cry.  We  have  suffered 
from  its  intolerance.  We  detest  it  from  our  very  souls.  Our 
objection  does  not  lie  against  the  endowment  of  £omanism 
only,  but  against  the  endowment  of  any  form  of  religious 
faith  or  worship,  be  it  protestant  or  catholic,  episcopalian,  pres- 
byterian,  wesleyan,  or  congregational.' 

Such,  then,  were  the  principles  and  views  with  which  the 
nonconformists  of  England,  Scotland^  and  Wales,  contemplated 
the  recent  election.    Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done.     Have 
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they  fulfilled  the  expectations  awakened  ?  In  the  hour  of  con- 
test^ have  they  redeemed  their  pledges,  acted  worthy  of  their 
character,  and  laid  a  basis  on  which  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  countrymen  may  be  challenged?  We  have  not  been 
amongst  their  flatterers,  and  have  suffered  somewhat  for  our 
plain-speaking.  No  suspicion  of  pandering  to  their  yanity  will 
therefore  attach  to  us  when  we  say  that  we  are  now  proud  of 
the  name  we  bear,  and  look  with  brighter  hopes  than  we  ever 
previously  entertained  to  the  career  on  which  our  associates  have 
entered, — the  course  to  which  they  have  earnestly  and  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  consecrated  themselves.  We  marvel  much  at 
some  of  the  things  which  we  daily  hear.  Verily,  men  walk  with 
their  eyes  shut  and  their  ears  closed,  or  they  would  never  utter 
the  simple  things  which  proceed  from  their  lips.  '  Lord  John,' 
they  tell  us,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  triumph  and  of  taunt,  ^is 
returned  for  London ;  and  Mr.  Miall  is  rejected  at  Halifax,  Mr. 
Sturge  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Kershaw  at  Stockport,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
at  Wakefield.  Such,'  they  remark,  '  are  the  fruits  of  your  dis- 
senting agitation ;  and  surely  they  will  sober  your  judgments, 
and  make  you  wiser  for  the  future.'  *  Gentlemen,'  we  reply, 
'  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say.  The  facts  to  which  you 
point  will  indeed  teach  us  wisdom,  but  not  exactly  after  the 
fashion  or  in  the  mode  you  imagine.  They  read  us  an  instructive 
lesson ;  but  instead  of  counselling  the  abandonment  of  our  course, 
they  pledge  us  to  it  more  deeply,  by  rebuking  our  past  confi- 
dence in  Whig  liberalism,  and  demonstrating  our  possession  of 
an  electoral  strength  far  greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is 
now  clear  as  day  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom  are  in  our  hands.  We  have  repeatedly  asserted  this, 
and  have  been  laughed  at  for  our  folly ;  but  we  now  point  to  the 
very  places  where  we  are  alleged  to  have  suffered  defeat,  and  we 
say  unhesitatingly  that  here  are  evidences  of  our  power,  which 
the  more  considerate  of  our  statesmen  will  not  overlook  in  their 
future  policy.  If,  with  so  little  preparation — with  no  other  or- 
ganization than  that  which  sprung  up  at  the  moment,  and  was 
designed  to  meet  the  existing  crisis — with  an  absolute  neglect 
of  the  registration,  and  the  want  of .  combined  action,  arising 
from  the  disunion  which  until  recently  existed  amongst  us — i^ 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  we  have  accomplished  so  much, 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  harmonious  and  systematized 
course  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  ?  We  have  just  tried  our 
wing — we  have  ascertained  our  strength.  Discipline  only  is 
required,  and  arrangements  will  soon  be  completed  to  insure 
this.  Gentlemen,'  then  we  say  to  those  who  now  affect  to  laugh, 
'  estimate  rightly  your  position  before  you  raise  the  shout  of  vic- 
tory.   Our  first  effort  has  carried  dismay  into  your  camp :  our 
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'second  will  annihilate  yoar  hopes.  We  have  shown  you  what  we 
can  do^  and  shall  now  address  ourselves  to  the  improvement  of 
our  machinery,  in  order  to  act  with  yet  greater  effect  on  the  next 
occasion/  'After  all/  says  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  we  quote  his 
testimony  in  preference  to  any  strictly  dissenting  journalist, 
'  there  has  been  an  election  cry — the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Wait  awhile,  and  the  cry  will  deepen  into  a  roar.  The 
church  has  heard  the  distant  muttering ;  and,  if  she  take  not 
good  heed,  the  thunder  will  be  rolling  and  breaking  about  her 
towers.  For  the  truth  is,  public  opinion  has  begun  to  contem- 
plate the  use  and  dignity — not  according  to  act  of  parliament, 
but  according  to  the  acts  of  the  apostles — of  a  bishop.' 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  reviewing  the  elections,  is 
the  independent  position  taken  up  by  dissenters.  They  have 
ceased  to  act  as  a  section  of  the  Whig  party.  From  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  they  have  been  content  to  do  the  work  of  political 
leaders,  who  threw  contempt  on  their  religious  principles.  Fear 
of  Toryism  deterred  them  from  separate  action,  and  there  has 
been  much  in  their  history  to  extenuate,  if  it  could  not  justify^ 
their  procedure.  So  long  as  the  public  mind  was  in  sympathy 
with  an  intolerant  priesthood,  the  parliamentary  influence  of  a 
political  party  appeared  needful  to  their  safety.  The  sufferings 
of  their  fathers,  their  fines,  imprisonment  and  expatriation^ 
stared  them  in  the  face ;  and  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  barter 
their  services  as  electors,  for  the  defence  of  their  religious  rights. 
It  would  have  betokened  a  higher  and  more  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  their  duty,  had  they  fearlessly  cast  themselves  on  the 
God  of  truth,  rendering  political  service  where  such  was  due, 
but  not  bating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  religious  convictions,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  advocacy  required.  Such  a  course,  had  it 
been  steadily  followed  out,  might  have  involved  them  in  severer 
temporary  sufferings,  but  would,  unquestionably,  have  accele- 
rated the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  principles.  Their  course, 
however,  was  different.  We  regret  that  it  was  so,  but  are 
neither  surprised  at  the  fact,  nor  disposed  severely  to  censure 
it.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
only  reason  which  could  give  it  a  semblance  of  propriety  has 
long  ceased.  The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  for  many 
years,  and  the  numbers,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit  of 
dissenters,  form  an  effectual  protection  against  any  such  intole- 
rance as  was  formerly  practised.  It  therefore  became  the 
dissenters  to  review  their  position,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
improved  order  of  things.  There  was  no  ingratitude  in  this. 
They  have  rendered  an  ample  return  for  whatever  they  received. 
If  the  Whigs  were  the  parliamentary  advocates  of  toleration — 
and  their  notions  went  no  further  than  this — they  were  indebted 
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mainly  to  dissenters  for  their  parliamentary  seats.     The  votes  of 
St.  Stephens  were  repaid  by  the  votes  at  the  hustings.     It  was 
at  least  a  balanced  account.     Past  services  entailed  no  future 
obligations  on  the  one  side  more  than  on  the  other.     We  were 
no  further  bound  to  Lord  John  Russell  than  his  lordship  was 
bound  to  us.     We  had  mutually  served  each  other^  and  were 
free  honourably  to  part  company.    The  exigency  of  party  war- 
fare  is  strikingly  shewn  in  the  reproaches  with  which  we  are 
assailed  by  the  Whig  press.     Their  journalists  have  most  reten* 
tive  memories  when  the  parliamentary  exploits  of  their  leaders 
are  to  be  recorded ;   but  they  are  smitten  with  absolute  forget- 
fulness  when  reminded  of  the  earnest,  untiring,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing labours  by  which  the  electoral  triumphs  of  those  leaders 
were  achieved.     Against  such  a  one-sided  morality  we  protest, 
while  we  further  remind  our  assailants  that  the  rupture  which 
has  taken   place,  and  with  which  they  reproach  us^  was  not 
effected   by  dissenters.      It   lies   at   the   door  of  the  Whigs. 
They  were  distinctly  forewarned  of  it,  were   told  again  and 
again  that  the  aggressive  character  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy 
rendered  it  inevitable,  and  were  entreated  by  the  memory  of 
former  alliances,  and  the  evils  which  might  flow. from  disunion^ 
to  pause  in  their  career.     Such  was  the  language  used,  such  the 
temper  in  which  we  sought  to  avert  the  apprehended  schism. 
How  were  we  met  ?     Let  the  speeches  of  Whig  ministers,  and 
the  reports  of  their  interviews  with  dissenting  deputations  say. 
Insult  was  added  to  hostility.     Our  views  were  misrepresented, 
our  spirit   was   denounced,  we  were  charged  with  the  worst 
vices  of  our  opponents,  were  superciliously  reminded  of  what 
had  been  done  on  our  behalf,  and  received  significant  hints 
that  our  strength  was  too  feeble,   and  our  councils  too  dis- 
tracted^  to  entitle  us  to  much  respect.     These  things  are  mat- 
ters of  history,  and  they  sunk  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  oar 
people.     They  were,  probably,  needful  to  destroy  our  lingering 
attachment  to  the  Whig  party,  and  they  have  proved  efi'ectual. 
Lord  John  and  his  associates   have  persisted  in  their  policy. 
They  deemed  us  too  powerless  to  be  feared,  or  too  dishonest  to 
fulfil  our  pledge,  and  now  that  we  have  proved  ourselves  to  be 
neither,  they  cry  out  against  us  as  ungratefuL     Had  our  coun- 
sels been  heeded,  dissenters  would  not  have  waited  for  his  lord- 
ship. They  would  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  avowed  on  ikepure 
ground  of  principle,  their  secession  from  a  party  whose  firmest 
support  is  given  to  a   system    which  we  deem  pernicious  to 
society  and  obstructive  to  religious  growth. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  it,  we 
rejoice  in  the  policy  of  dissenters.  They  have  stood  aloof  from 
party  contests,  have  raised  a  new  standard,  and  rallied  round  it 
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thousands  of  enlightened  and  generous  hearts.  From  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  another  they  have  proclaimed  the  immutable 
doctrine  of  religious  equality^  have  demanded  the  exemption  of 
Christianity  from  secular  patronage  and  control,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  persist  till  the  rulers  of  the  state  cease  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
latter  are  divested  of  their  secular  dignities  and  wealth.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried,  has  of  course  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nor  are  we  concerned  to  deny 
that  in  some  cases,  the  advocates  of  our  views  have  been  de- 
feated. For  all  this  we  were  prepared.  It  was  to  be  looked 
for.  It  would  have  been  unnatural  had  it  been  otherwise.  So 
far  from  being  discouraged  by  defeat  we  are  astonished  at  the 
measure  of  our  success.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Protectorate,  the  obligation  of  religious 
men  to  employ  their  elective  franchise  in  vindication  of  the 
supremacy  and  church  of  their  Master,  has  been  distinctly  re- 
cognized. A  great  truth,  long  neglected,  has  been  brought 
forth  to  public  view,  popular  misapprehensions  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  battle  of  religious  fredom  has  been  commenced 
on  the  very  ground  where  ^one  it  can  be  successfully  waged. 
Henceforth  our  electoral  contests  will  wear  a  new  aspect.  They 
will  be  conducted,  so  far  as  dissenters  are  concerneL^,  in  the 
temper  befitting  a  religious  service,  and  with  the  eunestness 
and  zeal  which  enlightened  conscientiousness  alone  can  supply. 
We  have  learnt  to  walk  alone  and  shall  not  contentedly  sink 
again  into  bondage.  Whig  and  Tory  have  hitherto  been 
charmed  words,  but  their  spell  is  dissolved,  their  power  is 
broken.  We  are  Englishmen  still,  and  shall  not  fail  in  our  ser^ 
vice  to  popular  rights,  but  a  new  element  has  been  infused  into 
our  political  life,  which  will  give  a  higher  range,  a  purer  tone, 
a  more  generous  impulse,  to  our  actions.  Let  dissenters  abide, 
as  we  are  confident  they  will  do,  by  the  course  they  have  com- 
menced, and  the  religious  liberty  of  our  country  will  be  per- 
fected at  no  distant  day. 

Another  fact  of  great  practical  importance,  elicited  by  the 
recent  elections,  is  the  substantial  agreement  of  our  Whig  and 
Conservative  politicians.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  are 
one.  Whatever  theoretical  varieties  may  characterize  their  poli- 
tical creed,  they  know  no  difference  where  our  principles  and  inte* 
rests  are  involved.  We  speak  not  of  the  old  Tory  clique  which)- 
with  diminished  ranks  and  faded  glory,  boast  of  the  spirit  that 
formerly  crowdedour  jails  withconfessors,  and  banished  our  fathers 
to  the  colonies.  We  refer  rather,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
more  moderate  and  reflecting  section  of  the  party  which  sympa- 
thizes with  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  is  ready  to  move  forward  with  hi» 
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policy.  Between  these  and  the  Whig  supporters  of  liord  John 
Russell  it  is  difScult  to  distinguish^  and  they  have  therefore  been 
ever  ready  to  unite  when,  by  doing  so,  they  could  defeat  a  dis- 
senting candidate.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  failure — so  far  as 
it  can  be  called  such — of  London,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Norwich,  and 
other  places.  The  fact  is  significant  and  highly  instructive,  and 
dissenters  will  do  well  to  examine  it  closely.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  fully  satisfied.  The  result  of  these  contests  has  surpassed 
our  expectations.  The  constituencies  are  riper  for  ecclesiastical 
action  than  we  had  imagined.  Our  sentiments  are  more  widely 
diffused,  are  better  understood,  are  moving  more  deeply  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  than  we  had  ventured  to  suppose.  Defeated 
for  the  moment,  we  have  insured  future  victory,  and  are  conse- 
quently in  a  position  vastly  more  commanding  than  we  were 
three  months  since.  Our  opponents  know  this,  and  none  of 
them  better  than  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  maledictions. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  more  closely. 
We  are  not  yet  furnished  with  an  analysis  of  the  London 
election,  and  can  therefore  speak  of  the  votes  given  only 
in  general  terms.  It  is  well  known  that  ^  The  Dissenters'  Par- 
liamentary Committee'  repudiated  the  supposition  of  the  Premier 
representing  the  views  of  nonconformists.  They  did  this  openly, 
and  in  distinct  terms ;  and  counselled  their  constituents  to  refuse 
him  their  votes.  Lord  John  Russell,  however,  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll ;  and  the  fact  is  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  dissenters,  or  of  their  contemptuous  rejection  of  the 
counsel  given.  We  submit  that  neither  of  these  conclusions  is 
legitimate,  but  that  the  fact  admits  of  another  explanation 
in  better  keeping  with  the  truth  of  the  case.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  city  contest  we  had  but  one  opinion,  and  that 
was,  that  the  issue  entirely  depended,  so  far  as  the  premier  was 
concerned,  on  the  course  that  would  be  pursued  by  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Conservatives.  If  left  to  the  Liberal 
portion  of  the  constituency,  his  rejection  was  certain;  but  if 
aided  from  the  enemy's  camp,  his  success  was  equally  sure. 
Such  was  our  judgment  before  the  contest,  and  we  are  now  in 
a  condition  distinctly  to  afSrm  that  it  was  by  conservative  votes 
his  lordship's  majority  was  obtained.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  the  liberal  party,  or  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  the  Tory  press,  but,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
any  well-informed  and  impartial  man,  we  affirm  that  many 
hundred  Conservatives  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  lordship,  and 
thus  gained  him  the  victory.  We  speak  not  unadvisedly 
in  this,  nor  do  we  blame  Conservatives  for  having  done  so. 
They  acted  wisely,  and  with  forethought,  but  the  Liberals 
should  consider  well  before  they  boast  of  a  triumph  achieved  by 
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such  suspicious  means.  The  numbers  polled  for  the  respective 
candidates  are  clearly  confirmatory  of  our  view.  Lord  John 
Russell's  majority  over  Mr.  Masterman^  the  only  avowed  con- 
servative returned,  was  415,  whereas,  Mr.  Masterman^s  ma- 
jority over  Mr.  Bevan,  the  highest  of  the  remaining  three  con- 
servatives, was  1,454.  What  became  of  these  votes?  An  honest 
reply  to  this  question  will  disclose  the  true  character  of  the 
triumph  obtained.  The  votes  given  by  Conservatives  to  the 
Whig  minister,  were  the  severest  reflection  which  could  be  past 
on  his  policy.  They  justify  all  we  have  advanced,  and  show 
that  the  popular  party  must  find  other  leaders  than  those  which 
are  furnished  by  the  aristocracy.  When  the  hereditary  oppo- 
nents of  freedom,  glorying  in  their  name  and  political  faith^ 
bring  aid  to  the  professedly  liberal  camp,  the  common  sense  of 
Englishmen  will  know  what  conclusion  to  draw.  It  was  not, 
then,  from  the  insignificance  or  supiueness  of  dissenters  that  the 
Premier  drew  his  victory,  but  from  the  confidence  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents  in  the  conservative  policy  of  his  administration. 
Let  this  fact  be  known,  and  Whig  journalists  are  welcome  to* 
all  the  consolation  which  his  lordship's  return  can  yield. 

In  the  case  of  Leeds,  we  are  happily  supplied  with  fuller  and 
more  precise  data.  Figures  are  stubborn  things,  and  these  have 
been  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  ^  Leeds  Mercury.'  It  is 
well  known  that  the  attention  of  the  kingdom  was  directed  to 
Leeds,  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  educational 
policy  of  the  government ;  and  when  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Sturge 
was  known,  nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation  of  the  Whigs. 
It  was  instantly  proclaimed  as  decisive  of  the  contest,  and  was 
repeated  from  journal  to  journal  as  the  victory  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance,  of  constitutional  liberty  over  unscrupulous  and 
factious  opposition.  We  stay  not  to  remark  on  this  represen- 
tation. Its  accuracy  is  sufficiently  discredited  by  the  character 
of  the  men  concerned.  Those  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  Sturge 
and  his  supporters,  will  know  how  to  estimate  such  wholesale 
vituperation.  Calm,  clear-sighted,  and  earnest,  eminent  for 
philanthropy  and  sound  political  knowledge,  they  need  no  vindi- 
cation at  our  hands.  We  leave  both  their  character  and  their 
actions  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their  countrymen,  assured 
that  the  decision  of  every  impartial  man  will  be  in  their  favour. 
Our  business  is  with  the  victory  achieved,  and  happily  we  are  not 
reduced,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  to  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
general  considerations,  in  order  to  estimate  its  worth.  The '  Leeds 
Mercury'  supplies  data,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
a  more  discreditable  disclosure  than  which  it  makes,  has 
never  been  exhibited  even  in  the  party  history  of  our  country. 
For  the  honour  of  political  men  we  could  wish  it  bad  been 
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otherwise.  But  the  facts  are  these,  and  let  our  readers  j^ge 
of  the  conclusion  which  should  be  formed.  There  were  three 
candidates, —  Mr.  Beckett^  a  Tory ;  Mn  Marfthfdl^  a  Whig- 
radical  ;  and  Mr.  Sturge^  a  complete  suffragist  and  voluntary. 
The  numbers  polled  were — Mr.  Beckett,  2529;  Mir.  Marshall, 
2172;  and  Mr.  Sturge,  1978.  The  political  creed  of  the  first 
two  were  in  direct  hostility.  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Marshall 
assumed  tobe  the  representatives  of  distinct  and  hostile  parties^ 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  charge  each  other  with  the  foulest 
political  heresies.  Yet^  in  violation  of  their  professions,  and 
with  the  avowed  design  of  excluding  Mr.  Sturge,  a  coalition 
was  effected  at  the  instance  of  the  Whigs.  No  matter  what 
became  of  principle,  what  damage  was  done  to  public  character, 
the  dissenting  candidate  must  be  excluded,  and  every  means 
were  fair  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished  !  The  following 
analysis  of  the  poll-book  speaks  for  itself.  We  take  it  from  the 
'  Leeds  Mercury '  of  July  31,  merely  remarking,  that  the  total 
of  votes  is  nine  less  than  the  number  announced  at  the  de- 
claration : — 

'  How  were  Mr.  Marshall's  numbers  made  up  ?  Did  he  realize 
that  *  majority  of  our  Liberal  electors,*  without  which  he  had  declared 
he  would  not  stand  ?  Did  his  chairman,  Mr.  Hambr  Stansfikld,  find, 
as  he  deliberately  told  the  public,  and  '  confidently  assured'  Mb.  Mae- 
SHALL,  that  '  the  majority  of  Libbral  blbctobs  wouid  be  found  at  the 
poll  on  the  side  of  Mr*  Marshall,  and  not  of  Mr,  Sturge  P*  How  scan- 
dalously far  from  the  truth  were  these  assurances  and  assertions  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  Ma.  Marshall's  votes,  made  some- 
what roughly,  but  by  a  very  experienced  and  accurate  election  agent : — 

'■  Analysis  of  Mr.  Marshall's  Votbs. 

Liberals 479 

Doubtful  and  unknown  (so  entered  by  the  registration 

agent  of  the  Liberals  at  the  registrations.) 133 

Tories 1,651 

Total 2,163 

Let  us  suppose  that  of  the  133  doubtful  and  unknown  voters,  one- 
third  (44)  may  be  ranked  as  Liberals,  and  two- thirds  (89)  as  Tories — 
not  an  improbable  supposition,  as  it  is  always  found  that  a  majority  of 
the  '  unknown'  votes  turn  out  to  be  against  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
thus  unknown — it  would  then  appear  that  Mr.  Marshall's  poll  was 
made  up  as  fofiows,  viz.,  of— ^ 

Liberals ..... , . . 479 

Unknown' 44 

Total  'supposed  Liberals 523 

Tories. V 1,551 

Unknown * 8^ 

Total'sopposed Tories   ...; 1,640 
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'  Herb,  then»  is  Mr.  Marshall  recording  523  Liberal  votes  against 
Mr.  Sturge's  1976.  That  is,  Mr.  Marshall,  'our  townsman/  the 
great  and  liberal  manufacturer,  to  whose  personal  character  we  rejoice 
to  give  tribute  due,  obtains  about  one- fifth  of  all  the  Liberal  votes  ; 
and  Mr.  Sturge,  the  '  stranger,'  obtains  four-fifths  !  ! ! 

'  But  even  of  Mr.  Marshall's  523  Liberal  votes,  90  were  split  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Sturge,  leaving  the  number  of  Liberals  opposed 
to  Mr.  Sturge  only  433.' 

Upon  these  figures  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment.  The  fact 
which  they  disclose  lies  on  the  surface^  and  the  English  mind  is 
too  practical  to  overlook  it.  Of  2,400  or  2,500  Liberal  votes, 
Mr.  Marshall  secured  little  more  than  five  hundred,  includiug 
ninety  split  votes  with  Mr.  Sturge,  whilst  the  latter  polled  1976. 
Verily,  the  Whigs  are  welcome  to  their  triumph.  They  have 
dearly  purchased  it,  and  will  rue  the  day  when  passion 
tempted  them  to  sacrifice  self-respect  and  permanent  strength 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ephemeral  victory.  Their 
Tory  confederates  exulted  in  their  degradation,  and  taunted 
them  with  it.  Even  Mr.  Beckett  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  tell  his  supporters  that,  ^he  gloried  in  the  blues  more 
than  ever.  They  had  not  only  now  to  settle  who  shall  be 
their  own  candidate,  but  the  other  party  also  came  to  them 
to  ask  who  shall  be  their  candidate,  and,'  added  he,  'you 
have  decided  that  knotty  point  for  them.' 

So  much  for  Leeds.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Halifax.  We 
have  not  yet  been  furnished  with  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
votes  given  in  this  borough.  Enough  however  is  known  to 
determine  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  can- 
didates were  four,  and  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
stood  thus:  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Tory,  511;  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  507;  Mr.  Miall,  349;  and  Mr. 
Jones,  280.  A  considerable  majority  was  thus  obtained 
for  the  Tory  and  Whig  candidates ;  and  the  fact  of  356 
votes  having  been  split  between  them,  sufficiently  explains  the 
way  in  which  this  was  secured.  '  Of  these  votes,'  says  the 
'  Nonconformist,*  *  between  fifty  and  sixty,  upon  a  rough  calcu- 
lation, were  primary  Whig  votes,  and  considerably  upwards  of 
200  were  primary  Tory  votes.  We  have  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  exchange  of  votes  between  the  two  parties  took  place 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  himself — that  it  was  the 
only  mode  left  him  of  evading  an  ignominious  defeat — and  that, 
had  he  not  received  the  aid  of  those  political  foes,  against 
whom  he  has  fought  for  fifteen  years  past,  in  the  borough  of 
Halifax,  he  would  have  stood  lowest  on  the  poll.'  Here,  then, 
is  another  of  the  Whig  triumphs,  and  let  impartial  men  say  what 
is  its  worth.     It  has,  indeed,  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the 
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hour.  An  obnoxious  candidate  has  been  defeated.  Mr.  Miail 
has  been  prevented^  for  a  time,  from  entering  St.  Stephen's  as 
the  advocate  of  our  views ;  the  rising  waters  have  been  dammed 
up^  and,  in  the  folly  of  their  momentary  exultation,  our  oppo- 
nents imagine  that  they  have  achieved  a  victory.  Well,  let 
them  make  much  of  it.  We  err  greatly  if  it  prove  not  the  last 
they  will  obtain  in  this  borough.  One  thing  is  evident,  and  with 
this  we  are  content : — of  the  liberal  constituency  of  Halifax,  dis- 
senters constitute  by  far  the  most  powerful  section ;  and  now 
they  know  their  strength,  and  are  about  to  organize,  they 
cannot  well  fail  on  the  next  occasion. 

'  No  words  of  ours,'  says  the  *  Nonconformist,'  '  can  express 
our  admiration  of  the  earnestness,  the  vigilance,  the  self-sacri- 
fice, the  unremitting  activity  of  the  dissenters  during  this  elec- 
tion. Mr.  MialFs  committee  worked  night  and  day,  spared  no 
pains,  shrunk  from  no  legitimate  expense,  thoroughly  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  candidate,  and,  from  first  to  last, 
evinced  an  attachment  to  their  principles,  the  depth  of  which 
nothing  but  true  religion  can  produce.  They  were  defeated  by 
a  combination  such  as  they  had  never  anticipated,  but  their 
gallantry  has  won  for  Halifax  in  future  two  seats  for  Noncon- 
formist candidates.' 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Norwich,  where,  with  minor  variations, 
the  same  general  result  is  seen.  At  Leeds  and  Halifax,  Whig 
candidates  were  returned  by  Tory  votes ;  but  at  Norwich,  the 
Marquis  of  Douro  was  indebted  for  his  election  to  the  split  votes 
of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Parry  was  introduced  to  the  constituency  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  He  did  not  come  forward  as  a  dissenting 
candidate,  but  avowing,  distinctly  and  without  reserve,  the  anti- 
state-church  principle,  he  received,  with  partial  exceptions,  the 
cordial  support  of  nonconformists.  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  the 
numbers  were  : — ^Mr.  Peto,  2,448 ;  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  1,727 ; 
and  Mr.  Parry,  1,572.  The  majority  of  the  Marquis,  therefore, 
over  Mr.  Parry  was  only  155,  though  it  included  two  hundred 
and  seventy  votes  drawn  firom  the  professed  liberals  of  Norwich. 
Even  with  such  aid,  the  success  of  the  Marquis  was  for  a 
time  very  doubtful;  and  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  slightest  deviation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parry's  friends  from 
the  course  to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves,  would  have 
secured  the  return  of  that  gentleman.  A  small  sum  would 
have  turned  the  scale,  but  they  nobly  spurned  the  offer,  and 
preferred  temporary  defeat  to  the  loss  of  character.  To  Mr. 
Parry  we  are  absolutely  unknown,  but  it  is  simple  justice  to  say, 
that  his  demeanour  throughout  the  contest  was  worthy  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and  of  the   champion  of  popular  rights. 
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He  did  full  justice  to  the  private  virtues  of  Mr.  Peto,  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  all  unworthy  personalities^  and  laid  the 
basis  of  a  public  reputation,  to  which  the  electors  of  Norwich,  if 
we  do  not  greatly  err,  will  render  full  justice  at  no  distant  day. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  look  to  the  Norwich  election 
as  one  of  the  proudest  victories  of  the  popular  cause,  whether  we 
regard  the  temper  in  which  that  cause  was  advocated,  the  strength 
which  it  arrayed,  or  the  foundation  laid  for  eventual  and  speedy 
triumph.  Let  another  election  occur — and  it  cannot  be  long 
delayed — and  we  confidently  expect  to  see  a  second  Liberal  re- 
turned for  Norwich. 

We  are  not  yet  supplied  with  materials  on  which  a  satis- 
factory judgment  can  be  formed  respecting  Ipswich,  Boston, 
Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  other  places ;  but  from  the  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  us,  we  feel  assured  that  they  illus- 
trate the  same  fact,  and  may  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  the 
other  places  we  have  named.  The  Whigs  have  committed  a  gross 
blunder.  For  a  temporary  triumph  they  have  undermined 
their  permanent  strength.  The  year  1847  will  be  memorable  in 
their  history.  Long  declining  in  public  confidence,  their  de- 
scent will  now  be  swift  and  unlamented ;  whilst  English  liberty, 
freed  from  aristocratic  control,  will  speed  forward  with  a  bound 
to  its  destined  goal.  The  real  contest  of  the  age  lies  between 
aristocracy  and  the  people,  and  the  policy  recently  adopted  by  the 
Whigs  will  do  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  latter. 
'  The  Whigs,  indeed,'  remarks  the  '  Norfolk  News,'  '  may 
attempt  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and  patch  up  a  com- 
promise with  Toryism ;  and  their  conduct  at  many  of  the  elec- 
tions, as  during  the  past  session  of  parliament,  goes  to  show 
that  this  is  their  plan.  At  Leeds,  Boston,  Halifax,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  and  other  places,  highly  popular  reformers,  supported 
by  large  minorities  of  the  electors,  and  by  the  universal  and 
enthusiastic  sympathies  of  the  non-electors,  have  been  defeated 
by  a  coalition  of  the  ministerial  and  Conservative  candidates. 
The  attempt,  however,  cannot  succeed.  If  persisted  in,  it  must 
prove  suicidal,  by  precipitating  the  fall  of  an  aristocracy,  which 
has  only  been  maintained  thus  far  by  the  semblance  at  least  of 
an  alliance  between  one  of  its  parties  and  the  people.  The 
Whigs  have  already  lost  far  more  in  character  by  their  apostacy, 
than  they  have  gained  in  numbers.  Coalitions  of  all  sorts  are 
deservedly  unpopular,  involving,  as  they  of  necessity  do  a  compro- 
mise of  principle.  But  a  coalition  of  professed  Liberals  with 
the  hereditary  foes  of  freedom,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stifling  the  popular  voice,  is  a  fatal  blunder.  The  return  of 
Mr.  Parry  for  Norwich  would  not  have  proved  half  so  severe  a 
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blow  to  our  local  Whig  leaders,  as  the  victory  of  the  Marqais  of 
Douro,  secured  by  their  votes.' 

But  it  is  alleged  that  we  have  gained  nothing  by  our  move- 
ments. It  might  be  sufficient  in  reply  to  say,  that  we  have  at 
least  unmasked  our  leaders,  have  learnt  the  value  of  their  pro- 
fessions, been  taught  confidence  in  our  own  principles,  and 
reliance  on  our  own  energy  and  strength.  Had  we  gained 
nothing  more  than  this,  our  labour  would  have  been  well  spent, 
and  we  should  be  content.  For  a  first  essay  it  might  satisfy 
more  avaricious  minds  than  ours.  But  is  this  all?  Most 
certainly  not,  our  opponents  themselves  being  judges.  In 
proof  of  our  statement  let  a  few  simple  facts  be  pondered.  In 
anticipation  of  the  election,  the  Committee  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Deputies  of  the  three  denominations  in  London,  sent 
a  series  of  questions  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  then  announced 
themselves  as  candidates  for  London,  and  its  surrounding  bo- 
roughs and  counties.  On  receipt  of  their  replies  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Deputies  was  summoned,  and  the  following  reso- 
tion  adopted  at  that  meeting  records  the  answers  obtained. 

'  From  the  replies  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  the  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  of  Deputies  or  from  other  public  avowals  of 
opinion  made  by  them,  this  meeting  is  satisfied  that  they  entertain  sub- 
stantially correct  views  on  the  great  questions  of  civfi  and  religious 
liberty,  which  are  likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  new  Parliament, 
and  deserve  the  cordial  and  stedfast  support  of  all  Protestant  Dissenting 
electors  in  the  ensuing  general  election. 

James  Patti&on,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P. ; 
Charles  Lushington.  Esq. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart,  M.P. ;  T.  S.  Dun- 
combe,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Wakley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt,  M.P.  ;  George  Thompson,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq.; 
the  Honourable  P.  Locke  King;  Sir  William  Clay,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Charles 
Pearson,  Esq. ;  D.  W.  Harvey,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey,  M.P. ; 
Rear- Admiral  Dundas,  M.P. 

Of  these  gentlemen^  fourteen  have  been  elected^  the  remain- 
ing one  having  withdrawn  from  the  contest  under  circumstances 
which  must  prevent  his  again  obtaining  the  confidence  of  a 
popular  constituency.  But  more  than  this.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  return  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  demon- 
strated a  degree  of  strength  on  which  the  most  sanguine 
did  not  calculate.  Few  ventured  to  anticipate  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Hawes  at  Lambeth.  His  local  influence  was  known  to  be 
great.  His  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  had 
secured  him  many  friends^  and  his  respectability  of  character 
and  business  habits  afforded  ground  of  confidence  which  his  sup- 
porters deemed  impregnable.  On  the  other  hand^  his  votes  had 
been  hostile  to  the  views  of  his  dissenting  constituents^  and  they 
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resolved,  therefore,  to  place  Mr.  Pearson  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
and,  if  possible,  to  return  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  with  him.  The  former 
would  have  been  a  significant  hint,  but  the  latter  was  like  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  What,  then,  has  been  the  result? 
Throughout  the  day  Mr.  Pearson  headed  the  poll,  but,  up  to  two 
o'clock,  Mr.  Hawes  was  second  on  the  list ;  when  the  dissenting 
electors,  who  had  previously  plumped  for  Mr.  Pearson,  split 
their  votes  between  him  and  Mr.  D'Eyncourt.  The  effect  was 
instantly  visible,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  ensued  in  consequence. 

The  triumph  of  our  cause  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  still  more 
signal.  Mr.  George  Thompson  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
3,646  over  Major-General  Fox,  the  government  candidate,  and 
of  2,429  over  Sir  William  Clay,  his  other  opponent.*  Prom  the 
first  hour  of  polling,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue  so  far  as 
our  candidate  was  concerned.  He  at  once  took  the  lead,  and 
maintained  it  throughout  the  day.  So  decided,  indeed,  was  his 
majority,  that,  had  the  confidence  of  our  friends  equalled  their 
strength,  a  second  Voluntary  might  have  been  associated  with 
him.  And  this  victory,  be  it  remembered,  was  achieved  without 
a  single  paid  agent,  and  in  opposition  to  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  publican  class.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only,  as  already 
noted,  have  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  candidates  recommended 
by  the  dissenting  deputies  been  elected,  but  further  communi- 
cation has  induced  the  adhesion  of  some  others.  Gentlemen 
who  were  ignorant  of  our  principles,  or  perhaps  indifferent  to 
them,  have  been  convinced  of  their  soundness,  or  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  of  their  advocacy.  This  was  the  case  in  Marylebone, 
and  in  the  City.  In  the  former  instance,  Lord  Stuart  was  in- 
duced, by  the  representations  made  to  him,  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions which  had  existed ;  and  the  following  resolution  was  con- 
sequently adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Nonconformist 
electors  of  that  borough  : — *  That  this  meeting,  having  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  that,  in  a  conference  with  Lord  Dudley 
Coutts  Stuart,  those  points  of  difference  which  existed  between 
his  lordship  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  borough  have  been 

♦  We  have  been  much  pained  to  hear  of  some  of  the  votes  recorded 
in  the  course  of  this  election,  and  cannot  understand  how  the  par- 
ties giving  them  can  retain  an  atom  of  self-respect.  That  gentlemen 
in  the  Ordnance  service  should  vote  for  Major-general  Fox,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  that  department,  may  be  comprehended ;  but  that  dissenting 
ministers  should  record  their  votes  for  the  supporter  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, and  in  opposition  to  the  advocate  of  scriptural  voluntaryism, 
does  surprise  and  pain  us.  Surely  such  men  are  oat  or  their  proper  place, 
and  the  sooner  they  put  themselves  right  the  better.  We  do  not,  be  it  re- 
membered, question  their  title  to  do  as  they  please  ;  we  only  demur  to  the 
morality  of  their  procedure.  At  any  rate  we  claim  for  dissenters  generally, 
to  be  exempted  from  the  disgrace  and  guilt  of  such  inconsistency. 
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wholly  removed,  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  exertions  for  re- 
turning him  to  parliament^  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall.'  In  the  case  of  the  City  of  London^  an  equally  gratifying 
result  was  obtained,  which  was  announced  by  '  The  Dissenters' 
Parliamentary  Committee/  in  the  following  terms: — *In  pnrsn- 
ance  of  the  important  object  for  which  this  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, they  have  closely  and  anxiously  inv.estigated  the  chiiros 
of  the  different  candidates  for  the  City  on  the  votes  of  consistent 
dissenters ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  they 
have  received  from  the  Baron  Rothschild  and  Sir  George  Larpent 
the  assurance  that  they  will  on  all  occasions  oppose  every  grant 
for  the  endowment  of  any  religious  body  whatever ;  and  will 
oppose  the  interference  of  government  in  any  way  with  the  reU- 
gious  education  of  the  people.  Considering  this  fact,  and  that 
in  our  late  highly-respected  member^  James  Pattison,  Esq.,  we 
have  a  true  and  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  recommend  you  to  support  on  the  day  of  election, — James 
Pattison,  Esq.,  the  Baron  Rothschild,  and  Sir  George  Larpent, 
Bart.'  The  first  two  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  returned, 
and  the  third,  as  is  well  known,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
three  only.  The  result  would  unquestionably  have  been  differ- 
ent, had  entire  confidence  been  reposed  in  Sir  George  Larpent. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  It  was  only  at  the  last 
moment  that  he  committed  himself,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  nullified,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  its  practical 
worth.  We  are  personally  cognizant  of  several  votes  which 
were  withheld  on  this  account.  To  the  fourteen  recommended 
by  the  deputies,  we  must  therefore  add,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
and  the  Baron  Rothschild.  Middlesex,  also,  has  brought  us 
help,  and  by  returning  Mr.  Ralph  Osborne,  has  sent  to  the 
Commons-House  a  thorough  reformer,  and  an  enlightened  advo- 
cate of  religious  liberty. 

On  turning  from  London  to  the  country  we  meet  with  many 
indications  of  the  progress  of  our  sentiments.  The  most  marked 
of  these  is  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edinburgh.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  the  wrath  which  this  event  has  elicited, 
though  there  is  something  amusing  in  the  form  which  it 
takes.  To  judge  from  the  language  of  Whig  journalists,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  inflicted 
an  irreparable  injury  on  our  national  interests,  and  covered 
themselves  with  eternal  disgrace.  From  having  been  the  most 
intelligent,  independent,  and  honest  constituency,  they  are  sud- 
denly become  a  by-word  and  reproach.  We  could  smile  at  all 
this,  and  let  it  pass,  if  there  were  not  involved  some  most  un- 
constitutional doctrines.  Our  system  of  representation,  though 
miserably  defective,  is  something  more  than  nominal.     It  in- 
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Tolves  a  right  on  the  part  of  electors^  as  well  as,  and  even  prior 
to,  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  representative.  It  knows  nothing 
of  a  vested  interest,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  but  leaves 
the  constituency  a  free  right  of  choice  as  to  the  persons  who 
shall  represent  it  in  St.  Stephen's.  To  suppose  otherwise,  as 
much  of  the  language  now  uttered  really  implies,  is  to  reduce 
our  boasted  liberty  to  a  name,  and  to  establish  an  oligarchy, 
under  the  form  of  a  free  constitution.  The  right,  therefore,  of 
the  Edinburgh  electors  being  conceded,  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  We  admit  Mr. 
Macaulay's  talents,  and  had  his  appearance  at  Edinburgh  been 
that  of  a  literary  man  only,  we  should  have  regretted  his  rejection. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  did  not  present  himself  in  any 
such  character.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  politician ;  and  the 
favour  he  solicited  was  not  honour  to  his  literary  merits,  but 
confidence  in  his  professions  and  policy  as  a  statesman.  He 
asked  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  return  him  to  the  imperial 
parliament  as  the  representative  and  advocate  of  their  views. 
This  was  his  request,  and  hence  his  rejection.  They  knew  that 
he  differed  from  them  on  what  they  deemed  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  and  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  mark  his  con- 
tempt of  their  views ;  and  they  therefore,  as  honest  men,  de- 
clined to  continue  him  as  their  representative,  and  wisely  pre- 
ferred intrusting  their  interests  to  one  of  themselves,  on  whoie 
advocacy  they  had  better  grounds  for  relying.  Mr.  Cowan  is, 
doubtless,  the  inferior  of  Mr  Macaulay  in  point  of  talent ;  but 
this  was  not  the  point  to  be  decided.  He  was  the  sounder 
politician  of  the  two,  and  his  views  more  accurately  express  the 
sentiments  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  language  of  W  hig  advo- 
cates respecting  Mr.  Macaulay  is  disgustingly  laudatory.  Vfe 
have  no  desire  to  do  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  wrong,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  his  political  services  entitle  him  to  any 
such  apotheosis  as  his  flatterers  are  now  attempting.  A  few 
splendid  speeches  in  the  course  of  a  session,  if  well  timed,  may 
constitute  a  powerful  claim  on  party  gratitude,  but  the  nation 
is  yet  waiting  for  any  signal  proof  of  the  political  sagacity  and 
eminent  public  services  of  the  ex-member. 

It  is  important  that  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  election 
should  be  understood.  It  has  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
many  are  interested  in  keeping  up  the  delusion.  The  two  great 
parties  of  the  kingdom  are  alike  concerned  in  this  matter,  and 
we  consequently  look  in  vain  to  "Whig  or  Tory  journalists  for  a 
calm  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  case.  The  most  paltry 
motives  are  attributed,  causes  utterly  inadequate  are  assigned 
to  the  effect,  local  and  temporary  passions  are  represented  as 
uppermost,  and  even  chance,  that  most  convenient,  but  least 
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satisfactory,  of  all  reasons,  is  invoked  to  explain  the  mystery. 
A  simple  solution,  however,  is  at  hand,  and  we  give  it  from  the 
'  Nonconformist  *  of  August  11th : — 

•  A  short  time  ago/  says  the  editor,  *  one  or  two  persons,  who 
heartily  approved  of  the  conduct  at  elections  recommended  hy  the  Anti- 
State- Church  Conference,  resolved  either  to  start  a  Vdmitary  for  Edin- 
burgh, or  to  abstain  entirely  from  interfering  in  the  election.  They 
accordingly  began  to  look  about  them  for  some  individual,  who,  while 
holding  similar  opinions  with  themselves  on  the  church  and  state  ques- 
tion, occupied  at  the  same  time  a  position  such  as  might  warrant  the 
expectation  that  he  would  meet  with  support  from  other  classes  of  the 
electors.  About  the  same  period,  some  leading  members  of  the  Free 
Church,  apprehensive  of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  strongly  disapproving  of  the  new  Whig  principles  in  religious 
matters,  and  having  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a  member  of  an 
administration  professing  such  principles,  had  also  come  to  the  detenm- 
nation  to  oppose  his  return.  Neither  of  these  parties  were  so  foolish 
as  to  regard  Mr.  Macaulay's  abilities  alone  as  affording  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  turned  out.  They  preferred  one  ulent  vote  against 
endowments  to  a  great  many  brilliant  speeches  in  favour  of  them, — 
conduct,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  which  every  man  would  perceive 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  *  *  *  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 
individuals  referred  to — those  of  the  Free  Church  being  opposed  to  fur- 
ther endowments,  those  of  Voluntary  persuasions  disapproving  of  all  en- 
dowments whatever — had  their  attention  directed  to  Mr.  Charles  Cowan, 
as  a  man  in  every  way  meeting  their  wants.  Highly  respected  by  the 
Free  Church  as  a  liberal  and  active  member  of  that  communion,  yet 
going  further  than  most  Free  Churchmen  in  his  opposition  to  church 
establislimcnts — far  enough,  indeed,  to  come  up  to  the  mark  chalked 
out  by  the  Conference — having  a  strong  hold  on  the  commercial  interest, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  partner  in  perhaps  the  first  house 
in  the  city — an  active  member,  moreover,  of  the  Association  for  Elxcise 
Reform,  and  having  good  personal  qualifications — Mr.  Cowan  was  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  brought  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city.  We  defy  any  man  to  shew 
wherein  consists  the  want  of  principle  in  making  use  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  ♦  ♦  4(  Mr.  Cowan  would  have  gained  the 
election  without  the  assistance  of  the  Excise  Reform  Association  as  a 
body.  The  whole  support  the  association  gave  is  understood  not  to  have 
amounted  to  above  between  400  and  500  votes.  His  majority  over 
Macaulay  was  nearly  600 ;  and  out  of  the  400  or  500  association  votes, 
he  would  probably  have  had  about  a  half,  whatever  his  opinions  regarding 
excise  reform  had  been.  Of  the  dissenters  and  free  churchmen  a  mere 
fraction,  as  examination  of  the  polling-books  proves,  voted  for  Macaulay. 
They  voted  almost  to  a  man  for  Cowan,  and  the  vast  proportion  of  their 
votes  for  him  were  plumpers.  These  two  classes  combined  formed  Mr. 
Cowan's  great  support,  but  yet  alone  they  would  not  have  carried  him. 
It  was  necessary  to  success  that  the  canchdate  should  be  free  from  all 
<diquery,  and  party,  and  ministerial  connexion — one  who  would  do  more 
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for  the  place  he  represented  than  distribute  govemmeat  offices  among 
the  members  of  his  committee  and  their  relations,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  utmost  extent  of  Whig  hberality  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  un- 
less we  except  the  removal  of  government  offices  to  London,  whither 
has  also  been  removed  a  great  portion  of  its  most  promising  youth,  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  nephews  or  cousins  to  members  of  the  clique. 
Mr.  Cowan,  in  this  respect,  also  gave  satisfaction ;  and  citizens  who 
usually  never  interfere  in  politics  came  out  to  vote  for  him  because  he  is 
unimpeachable  in  his  character  for  honesty  and  independence.  If  in 
such  a  combination  as  this,  with  the  slight  exception  alluded  to,  there 
be  want  of  principle,  then  must  that  word  principle  have  changed  its 
meaning  of  late.  We  have  always  understood,  that  in  such  matters  as 
these,  true  principle  consisted  in  neglecting  party  connexions,  and  regard* 
ing  the  candidates  themselves  and  their  own  individual  opinions/ 

Sach  were  the  facts  of  the  Edinburgh  election^  and  on  several 
accounts  we  regard  the  result  with  complacency.  No  states- 
man of  the  day  needed^  more  than  Mr.  Maeaulay,  the  lesson  it 
teaches.  He  has  too  successfully  cultivated  some  of  the  worst 
qualities  of  his  party^  has  mistaken  hauteur  for  independence^ 
and  contempt  of  others  for  self-respect.  His  personal  popularity 
was  therefore  at  the  lowest  ebb^  and  his  return  would  have  con- 
firmed all  those  tendencies  of  his  character  which  specially 
needed  correction.  The  airs  of  aristocracy  are  sufficiently 
ridiculous,  even  when  sanctioned  by  a  long  pedigree,  but  they 
are  absolutely  laughable  when  aped  by  the  man  of  yesterday. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  more  than  enough  of  this,  but  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  has  secured  to  himself  an  unquestioned  superiority.  We 
are  glad  therefore,  he  has  been  taught  a  lesson,  and  hope  it  will 
prove  useful. 

The  rejection  of  such  a  man,  by  such  a  constituency,  is  also 
a  most  significant  hint  to  the  Whig  ministry.  Edinburgh  has 
hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Whig 
party.  It  has  been  little  more  than  a  government  borough, 
and  its  representation  has  been  successively  held  by  Whig 
placemen.  Its  defection  will  therefore  alarm,  and,  in  concur- 
rence with  other  events,  will  admonish  the  Premier  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  different  policy.  The  most  hopeful 
political  sign  of  these  times  is  the  breaking  up  of  party  rule^ 
It  has  endured  already  too  long ;  and  when  the  history  of  its 
overthrow  is  penned,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edinburgh 
will  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

We  are  further,  and  especially,  gratified  hy  this  event,  as  it 
proves  the  growth  of  voluntaryism,  and  the  consistency  of  its 
advocates.  IKsguise  the  fact  as  they  may,  misrepresent  it  as 
they  please,  none  are  more  sensible  than  the  Whigs,  that  this 
has  been  the  most  potent  cause  of  all.  This  is  obvious,  even 
fSrom  the  version  d  the  '^peotat^,'  yAAeh  is,  of  oomrse,  suf«- 
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ficiently  tinged  with  the  misapprehension  and  bitterness  of  its 
school.  '  It  is  not  liberalism/  says  this  erratic  journal, '  which  has 
ousted  Mr.  Hawes  from  Lambeth,  or  Mr.  Macaulay  from  Edin- 
burgh^ but  sectarianism,'  The  meaning  of  this  is  plain  enough, 
and  we  accept  the  admission,  while  we  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  charge  implied.  Special  objections  are  entertained  against 
Mr.  Macaulay^  from  the  conviction  that  the  sophistries  he  uttered 
in  the  House  have  not  commanded  his  own  conviction.  We  have, 
unhappily  for  his  reputation,  his  written  sentiments,  and  know, 
therefore,  how  to  estimate  the  splendid  oratory  and  apparent 
earnestness  with  which  he  has  advocated  the  worst  measures  of 
his  party.  We  can  respect  an  honest  opponent,  though  we 
deem  his  creed  intolerant,  but  no  eloquence  can  reconcile  us  to 
the  man  who,  for  party  purposes  or  personal  aggrandizement, 
can  give  utterance  to  sophisms,  the  hoUowness  of  which  he  must 
be  the  first  to  perceive.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  only  pledged 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  policy  of  the  Whigs, 
but  has  shown  the  irritation  of  a  man  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
course,  by  afi*ecting  contempt  towards  those  who  are  more 
honest  than  himself. 

Many  other  hopeful  indications  have  been  exhibited,  on 
which  we  are  prevented,  by  want  of  space,  from  dwelling.  Some 
of  the  largest  constituencies  of  the  empire  have  returned 
enlightened  and  earnest  voluntaries.  Manchester  has  done 
itself  honour  by  deputing  Mr.  Bright  to  represent  it  in  the 
Commons'  House.  Bradford  has  replaced  Colonel  Thompson 
in  the  assembly  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  absent; 
and  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  West  Norfolk,  and  other  counties 
have  proved,  that  agricultural  districts  may  yet  constitute  our 
strength,  from  the  living  evidence  they  furnish  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  and  oppression  of  a  state-paid  clergy. 

To  these  things  we  can  only  allude  at  present,  as  there  are 
some  topics,  pertaining  to  the  future,  at  which  we  must  glance. 
We  have  seen,  as  yet,  only  '  the  beginning  of  the  end.*  The 
first  stage  of  the  final  conflict  is  now  passed  through.  Some 
years  have  been  occupied  in  rousing  dissenters  to  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  position  and  responsibilities.  The  effort  was, 
for  a  time  unpopular.  Those  who  conducted  it  were  subjected 
to  misapprehension  and  contumely.  Their  motives  were  im- 
pugned ;  their  spirit  was  mistaken.  '  At  length,  however,  they 
are  understood.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  dissenting 
community;  and,  in  the  elections  just  closed,  we  have  had  the 
first  expression  of  the  new  thoughts  and  purposes  which  have 
arisen.  The  cogitations  of  many  minds  have  converged  to  one 
point ;  the  labours  of  devout  men,  conducted  in  private,  and  per- 
sisted in  amidst  indifference  or  hostility,  have  produced  their 
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result.  The  under  current  has  risen  to  the  surface^  and  our 
politicians  are  amazed  at  the  yastness  of  its  volume  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  course.  So  far  all  is  well,  but  we  must  not  stop 
here.  The  progress  we  have  gained  must  stimulate  our  efforts, 
the  point  to  which  we  have  attained  must  be  the  commence- 
ment of  other  and  more  systematic  labours.  Now  is  the  pre- 
cise moment  for  action.  Our  people  are  prepared,  the  nation 
looks  to  us  with  hope,  and  we  must  instantly  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  inspired.  The  procedure  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  affords  an  admirable  precedent^  and  we  must 
be  prompt  and  single-minded  in  its  imitation. 

Our  first  duty  respects  the  registration.  Hitherto  Dissenters 
have  neglected  it.  As  free-traders,  we  have  been  ready  to  qualify, 
but,  as  friends  of  religious  liberty,  we  have  done  nothing. 
The  victory  of  the  League  was  achieved  mainly  in  the  registra- 
tion courts,  and  its  triumph  has  left  an  immense  power  in  our 
hands,  which  we  must  now  consolidate  and  strengthen.  Thou- 
sands of  freeholds  have  been  purchased  by  dissenters,  and  we 
are  glad  to  read  in  the  '  Norfolk  News'  of  the  14th  of  August, 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tillett  for  the  formation  of  an  'Electoral 
League  for  extending  the  county  franchise,  and  securing  the 
return  of  Independent  members.'  The  suggestion  is  well  timed, 
and  the  plan  submitted  is  admirably  suited  to  its  object.  It 
has  our  best  wishes,  and  shall  receive  our  most  cordial  aid. 
Other  opportunities  will  occur  for  expounding  its  details,  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves,  at  present,  with  this  passing  refer- 
ence. 

Our  efforts  must  not  be  limited  to  the  counties.  In  the 
boroughs  we  have  vast  power  ready  to  our  hands,  and  nothing 
is  wanting  save  organization  to  call  it  forth,  and  prepare  it  for 
effective  action.  Let  this  be  superinduced  on  the  materials 
existing,  and  another  election  will  not  pass  without  demon- 
strating the  certain  triumph  of  our  principles.  Let  steps, 
therefore,  be  immediately  taken  in  every  borough  of  the  king- 
dom, to  ascertain  our  electoral  strength,  not  merely,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  number  of  voters  technically  called  dissenters, 
but  the  number  who  hold  fast  our  Anti-State-Church  principle, 
and  are  prepared,  whether  on  religious,  social,  or  other  grounds, 
honestly  to  apply  it.  Let  lists  of  such  be  carefully  prepared, 
and  let  measures  be  adopted  to  secure  prompt  and  united  action. 
Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  insertion  on  the 
register  of  every  qualified  name.  Our  friends  have  been  sadly 
negligent  on  this  point,  and  there  are  consequently  but  few 
towns  in  which  material  additions  may  not  be  made  to  the 
number  of  our  voters.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this. 
In  tome  cases  it  has  resulted  from  mere  thoughtlessness,  in 
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others,  from  ignomnce  of  the  forms  prescribed,  and  Sn  mmoff 
from  desire  to  avoid  the  ill-will  and  possible  injorj  which  might 
follow  an  honest  exercise  of  the  franchise.  The  first  class  most 
be  roused  from  their  indifference,  the  second  be  assisted 
with  competent  advice,  and  the  third  be  taught  the  paramount 
claims  of  religious  duty.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  electoral 
power  scattered  through  the  kingdom,  which  has  hitherto  lain 
dormant,  but  which,  under  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  system 
we  counsel,  would  take  shape,  and  be  added  to  our  effective 
strength.  It  needs  only  combination  to  be  called  forth,  and  ii 
clearly  at  our  command,  since  our  opponents  have  done  their 
utmost  to  augment  their  strength,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  their 
displeasure  which  has  deterred  the  more  timid  of  our  number 
from  registering  themselves.  Combination  will  give  to  the  many 
power  to  contend  against  the  intimidation  of  the  few,  and  thus 
annihilate  the  disgraceful  serfdom  in  which  some  are  held.  Let 
the  results  of  such  an  organization  be  added  to  the  minorities 
vfhich  recently  polled  on  behalf  of  our  principles,  in  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Worcester,  Ipswich,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Stock«> 
port/ and  Bolton,  and  a  marvellous  change  will  be  effected  io 
the  returns. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  full  benefit  of  such  a  movement 
may  be  secured,  it  is  needful  that  there  should  be  some  central 
body  acting  concurrently  with  local  efforts,  especially  adapted, 
in  its  machinery  and  resources,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  king* 
dom.  We  shall  be  glad  therefore  to  find  such  an  organiEation 
springing  up,  and  look  to  *The  Dissenters'  Parliamentary  Com«> 
mittee,'  to  take  the  initiative.  On  some  accounts  we  should 
prefer  to  see  it  engrafted  on  the  British  Anti-State-Chorch 
Society,  but  if  there  are  objections  to  this,  let  us,  by  all  mean% 
have  a  separate  organization.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  the 
work  done;  we  care  comparatively  little  about  the  form 
of  the  machinery  employed  to  effect  it.  Wise  and  honest  mea 
may  determine  this  as  they  please,  and  our  best  services  are  at 
their  command.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  is  a  small  sum  to  be 
contributed  by  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  such  a  sum  wisely  expended 
on  the  registration,  would  determine,  we  verily  believe,  the  great 
controversy  of  our  land. 

We  must  hazard  another  suggestion,  and  we  commend  it  to 
tlie  special  attention  of  religious  voliintaries.  What  has  re^ 
cently  occurred  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Worcester,  Nor- 
wich, the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  other  places,  goes  clearly  to  prove 
that  our  strength  is  with  the  people.  We  have  nothing  to 
expect  firom  the  aristocracy.  Whig  and  Tory  it  is  with  the 
church,  and  it  would  be  marvellous  if  it  wens  not  so.    To  the 
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upper  classes,  the  church  question  is  a  mouejr  question.  Thejr 
look  to  the  hierarchy  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  families,  or  for  their  dependents,  and  regard 
it  in  consequence,  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  rank. 
About  seven  thousand  &ix  hundred  and  thirty-four  church 
livings  are  in  their  hands,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
disposed  of,  may  be  learnt  from  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  clerical  order.  Is  it  not  therefore  absurd  to  look  for  aid 
to  this  quarter  ?  The  aristocracy  has  a  large  money  interest  at 
stake,  which  is  quite  sufficient,  without  charging  on  them  more 
than  ordinary  selfishness,  to  determine  their  procedure.  What 
sane  man  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
twenty-seven  livings,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  thirty-one,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  forty -eight,  would  expect  either  of  these  noble- 
men^ or  any  member  of  their  families,  to  advocate  a  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  State.  This  simple  fact,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  one  hundred  and  three  livings  which  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Premier,  or  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  suffice  to  account  for 
the  church  zeal  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  members  of 
the  Whig  party.  But  enough  of  this.  We  allude  to  such  facts 
only  to  show  the  foUy  of  looking  for  aid  to  the  upper  classes: 
The  people  have  no  such  pecuniary  interest  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary  they  are  compelled  to  pay  heavily,  and 
in  a  most  vexatious  mode,  for  its  maintenance.  With  them, 
therefore^  is  our  strength.  To  them  we  should  make  our  appeal. 
They  constitute  the  material  which  must  be  combined,  and  in 
the  perfect  combination  of  which  will  be  found  our  strength. 
In  order  to  this,  however,  we  must  obtain  their  confidence. 
They  must  see  that  we  sympathise  with  them,  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  their  iufiuence,  that  we  do  not  despise  and  shrink  from 
their  fellowship.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this,  and  a 
divorce  has  consequently  taken  place  between  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Let  us  shew  a  generous  appreciation  of  their  rights, 
and  they  will  speedily  place  at  our  command^  a  power  before 
which  no  aristocracy  or  clergy  on  earth  will  long  stand. 

'  The  crowning  cause  of  our  unprecedented  success/  says  a  member  ctf 
the  Tower  Hamlets  l^ection  Committee,  '  will  be  found  in  the  fact  tliift 
the  dissenters  followed  nature,  and  thus  adopted  a  sound  prind^e. 
Hitherto  their  alliances  had  been  with  the  aristocracy  :  on  this  occasii^ 
their  proceedings  were  exactly  the  reverse.  They  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  people,  and  so  carried  every  thing  before  them.  They,  in  the 
most  manly  manner,  cast  their  jealousies  to  the  winds,  and  based  their 
proceedings  on  equal  justice  to  i^.  This  is  the  fimdamental  prindpte 
on  which  the  election  was  conducted,  and  on  which  it  was  dedded« 
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And  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
must  be  fought.'* 

We  have  done.  Many  topics  crowd  upon  us ;  but,  for  the 
present,  we  must  desist.  We  confess  to  a  grave  and  fearful 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  has  been  iu  no  light  mood  that  we 
have  written.  Our  emotions  are  stronger  than  our  words ;  our 
conviction  of  duty — present,  urgent,  paramount  duty,  is  deeper 
and  more  abiding  than  any  passing,  interest  could  induce. 
According  to  our  apprehension,  the  welfare  of  religion  is  at 
stake,  and  the  voice  of  Grod,  distinctly  uttered  in  his  word,  calls 
upon  us  to  do  battle  for  his  truth.  To  the  Nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  he  assigns  the  completion  of  the  work  which  our 
fathers  commenced.  They  struck  down  the  power  of  the  papacy, 
and  on  us  it  devolves  to  assert,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  the 
freedom  of  religious  faith  and  worship  from  human  control.  Let 
dissenters,  then,  be  worthy  of  their  calling.  Their  vocation  is  a 
noble  one,  and  if  faithful  to  its  obligations,  their  names  will  rank 
high  amongst  the  benefactors  of  their  race.  Let  the  inflexibility 
and  high-mindedness  of  the  old  puritan  spirit  be  revived,  with- 
out its  harshness,  dogmatism,  and  intolerance. 


iSrtef  fiotitt&. 


Bussell :  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II,     By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

Three  Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
The  title  of  these  volumes  is  attractive,  and  though  we  had  oar  mis- 
givings,  we  yet  opened  them  with  considerable  expectations.  •  The  name 
of  Russell  is  historical,  and  few  Englishmen  are  insensible  to  its  charm. 
The  times  in  which  Lord  William  Russell  lived,  the  men  with  whom  he 
acted,  the  part  he  bore,  the  crimes  and  the  virtues,  the  madness  and  the 
heroism  of  his  age,  combined  with  his  beautiful  completeness  of  charac- 
ter, and  tragical  end,  give  a  charm  to  his  story  which  fiction  vainly 
essays  to  equal.  There  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  our  history,  save  that  of 
*  The  Great  Rebellion,'  which  is  so  richly  fraught  with  the  materials  of 
deep  and  thrilling  interest,  as  that  which  Mr.  James  has  embraced  in 
the  present  work.  We  had,  however,  our  misgivings,  and  these  were 
founded  on  two  considerations.  Mr.  James  is  too  continuous  a  writer 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  His  pen  is  perpetually  at  work.  His 
volumes  are  thrown  off  at  railway  speed,  as  though  his  life  or  daily  bread 
depended  on  their  being  produced  within  a  given  time.  Such  a  writer 
is  not  competent  to  such  a  theme.  He  may  catch  the  general  expression* 
may  correctly  delineate  the  outline  of  the  history,  but  the  inner  life,  the 
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minuter  and  more  distinctive  features  of  the  epoch,  will  be  invisible  in 
his  sketch.  Furthermore,  Mr.  James  does  not  thoroughly  sympathise 
with  the  patriots,  who,  amidst  the  cloudy  days  which  marked  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  held  up  the  cause  of  English  liberty.  His 
former  works,  though  free  from  the  grosser  ebulUtions  of  party  spleen, 
have  sufficiently  indicated  his  hostility  to  the  Roundheads,  of  whom  the 
best  men  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  were  but  the  adumbration.  As 
a  historical  novel,  therefore,  we  do  not  rank  the  present  work  very  high. 
Not  that  it  is  wholly  deficient  in  this  respect.  It  has  some  sterling 
qualities,  and  may  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  most  of  its  class. 
Its  principal  charm,  and  this  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is  derived 
from  the  minor  personages  which  figure  on  the  stage.  Some  of  these 
possess  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  are  sketched  with  a  felicity 
which  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  Mr.  James  wiU  not  do  justice  to 
himself.  Altogether, '  Russell  *  is  undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  novel 
which  has  for  some  time  past  proceeded  from  the  author's  pen. 


Letters  on  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,  By  Sir  John  Bickerton 
WiUiams,  Knt.,  L.L.D.  Second  Series.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford. 
In  his  former  series,  Sir  John  Williams  attempted  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  their  loyalty  and  learn- 
ing, together  with  '  the  temper  and  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies ;' 
and  in  the  present  volume  he  follows  up  these  topics  by  an  '  endeavour 
more  exclusively,  though  not  without  observations,'  to  exhibit  the 
goodness  which  has  ever  been  allied  to  those  principles.  The  volume 
is  divided  into  twenty  letters,  which  are  intentionally  desultory,  and 
throughout  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  much  interesting  in- 
formation and  sound  sentiment.  The  work  is  indeed  too  desultory  for 
our  taste,  but  there  is  a  large  dass  to  which  it  will  prove  highly  accept- 
able, and  whose  benefit  it  will  materially  serve. 


The  Constitution  of  Apostolical  C 'lurches  ;  or  Outlines  of  Congregational' 
ism,  with  Two  Addresses  suited  to  the  Times.  By  J.  Spencer  Pear- 
sail.     Second  Edition,  pp.  143.     London :  John  Snow. 

This  little  work  occupies  a  very  respectable  position  among  the 
many  publications  of  the  kind  continually  issuing  from  the  press 
In  thirteen  chapters  it  discusses  in  a  lucid  and  intelligent  manner 
the  principal  points  of  church  polity,  and  in  two  addresses,  one  to 
'  Professors  tempted  by  various  trials  to  abandon  their  denomina- 
tion ;'  the  other  to  '  Parents  and  others  on  their  duties  as  Noncon- 
formists to  the  Rising  Generation,'  it  gives  wholesome  and  seasonable 
advice.  On  some  subjects  we  should  hesitate  to  express  agreement 
\  itb  the  author,  but  as  a  whole,  we  wish  for  his  little  work  a  wid^ 
circulation. 
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Traci8  for  the  Million.     Nos.  I.  to  XVII.  British  Anti.State  Church 

Association.  London  :  Warwick  Square. 
These  tracts  are  the  first  and  second  issue  of  a  series  of  short  tracts 
designed  for  extensive  circulation.  Poesessiog  various  characteristics 
and  merits,  they  are  all  more  or  less  adapted  to  impart  wholesome 
truth,  and  more  or  less  deserving  of  being  widely  spread  abroad. 
We  draw  attention  to  them  for  two  objects.  In  the  first  place,  we 
suggest  to  those  in  the  habit  of  composition,  that  they  may  do  great 
service  by  writing  tracts  for  this  series.  There  are  many  who  have 
not  time  or  taste  for  larger  works,  who  could  with  zest  and  spirit  fill 
two  or  four  pages.  A  medium  is  here  provided  for  the  communica- 
tion to  a  great  variety  of  minds,  of  pithy  and  condensed  thoughts  on 
favourite  and  familiar  themes.  We  would  also  suggest  to  a  still 
larger  class  the  desirableness  of  scattering  these  sketches  of  truths 
and  facts  in  all  directions.  The  design  of  their  publication  is  obvi- 
ously not  that  they  may  be  bought  by  those  who  want  them  for 
themselves,  so  much  as  that  they  may  be  plentifully  circulated  by 
those  who  have  the  opportunity.  They  are  meant  not  to  be  used  as 
corn,  but  to  be  disseminated  as  seed.  And  who  is  there  that  can  do 
nothing  in  this  matter  T 


L\fe  at  the  Water  Cure,  or,  a  Month  at  Maivern.  A  Diary.  By  Richard 
J.  Lane,  A.R.A.  With  numerous  illustrations,  to  which  is 
added  The  Sequel,  pp.  386.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
'  A  FULL,  true,  and  particular  account '  of  very  unusual  experiences, 
accompanied  with  much  amusing  chit-chaL  The  book  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  invalid,  and  will  prov«  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 
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Cooksland  in  North-Eastem  Australia,  the  future  Cotton-Field  of  Oreat 
Britain,  its  characteristics  and  capabilities  for  European  Colonization.  With 
a  Disquisition  on  the  Origin,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  the  Aborigines. 
By  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D. 

Philipsland;  or,  the  Country  hitherto  designated  Port  Philip.  Its  pre- 
sent condition  and  prospects  as  a  highly  eligible  field  for  Emigration.  Bj 
John  Dunmore  Lane,  D.D. 

The  History  of  the  Revival  and  Procuress  of  Independency  in  England 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  an 
Acoount  of  the  Developement  of  the  Principles  of  Independency  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  gradual  departure  of  the  Chutch 
into  Anti-Christian  Error  until  the  time  of  the  Befomation.  By  Joseph 
Pletcber.    VoL  IL  ' 

The  Crisis  of  Popular  Education,  its  historical,  internal,  statistical, 
financial,  and  political  relations.  Including  a  Consideration  of  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  of  the  Educational 
Controversy  in  General.    By  John  Hoppus,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
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Art.  I. — The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Future  Rewards  and  PunUhments. 
By  R.  W.  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.D.  London:  Jackson  &  Wal- 
ford.    8vo.     pp.  555. 

The  identity  of  the  mental  constitution  of  mankind  under  all 
the  phases  which  locality,  tribe,  time,  and  sin  have  imparted  to 
it,  is  a  primary  fact  of  vast  importance  to  the  establishment  of 
various  reasonings,  both  in  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy ; 
and  not  less  so  to  the  confirmation  of  the  first  principles  of 
revelation  itself.  If  this  fact  could  not  be  ascertained,  founda- 
tions would  be  wanting  in  all  the  departments  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  many  of  the  conclusions  now  generally  deemed 
secure,  could  not  be  safely  reached. 

Happily,  this  mental  and  moral  identity  can  be  made  out 
even  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  than  the  physical  identity 
of  the  species,  viewed  apart,  and  under  the  wide  varieties  it 
presents  of  form,  colour,  etc.  When,  however,  the  mental 
identity  is  established,  it  becomes  a  main  stay  to  the  doctrine  of 
physical  identity;  and  deprives,  and,  as  we  think,  ought  to 
deprive,  trivial  and  unexplained  varieties  in  that  department,  of 
all  power  to  disturb  the  general  conclusion. 

The  unquestionable  fact,  that  all  the  same  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  that  the  same  laws  applicable  to  their  exercise,  have 
been  always  and  everywhere  developed  among  the  human  tribes^ 
and  are  still  invariably  developed,  under  the  given  circum- 
stances of  civilization  and  social  rule,  goes  far  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  mental   constitution   of  all  the  races  bearing 
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the  form  of  man.  No  other  terrestrial  animal^  under  any  cif* 
cumstances  whatever,  can  be  made  to  approach,  even  by  the 
superior  training  of  man,  to  say  nothing  of  spontaneous  or  self- 
development,  this  mental  type,  in  its  complexity,  variety,  capabi- 
lity of  indefinite  improvement,  and  especidly  in  its  marked  supre- 
macy over  all  other  living  creatures.  The  widest  extremes  under 
which  human  nature  may  be  found,  are  made  to  meet,  and  that, 
too,  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  culture.  Men  may 
all  be  taught  to  move  in  the  same  track,  to  ascend  the  same  hill 
of  science.  They  may  stand  for  a  generation  or  two,  or  for  as 
many  as  you  please,  at  different  and  distant  stages  of  the 
ascent ;  but  if  there  be  mutual  stimulus,  companionship,  action 
and  re-action,  they  may  all  be  perceived  in  progression  towards 
the  summit.  Human  beings  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civili- 
zation may  be  speedily  brought  to  sympathize  in  all  the 
mental  experiences  of  those  at  the  highest.  This  can  never 
take  place  between  man  and  any  of  the  animals,  although  indi- 
viduals, or  even  races  of  the  latter  may  be  endowed  with  some 
single  faculty  slightly  approximating  to  a  similar  faculty  in  man. 
Yet  at  best  it  is  a  feeble  and  puny  mimicry.  It  looks  like  an 
abortion  that  never  came  to  the  birth — an  embryo  of  intellect 
never  meant  to  grow,  or  the  cnunbs  that  have  fallen  to  the 
dogs  that  feed  under  the  superabundant  table  of  man. 

But  let  the  human  mental  constitution  be  estimated,  not  by 
the  comparison  of  a  single  power,  and  that  in  the  lowest  human 
grade  with  the  highest  animal,  but  as  a  whole;  and,  as  such,  it 
finds  no  parallel,  no  resemblance,  no  counterpart  elsewhere. 
All  the  intellectual  endowments  of  animals  are  stunted,  subor- 
dinate to  their  purely  animal  propensities,  and  improveable  only 
within  the  narrowest  limits*  They  know  nothing  oiintellect  for 
intellect's  own  sake.  It  is  in  them  the  slave  of  the  organism,  not 
its  regent.  What  thought  they  have  is  for  the  gratification 
and  conservation  of  the  body.  Above  that  it  never  rises.  But 
man's  intellect,  however  various  in  degree,  preserves  its  clear 
identity  through  all  the  beings  possessing  the  same  physical 
organization.  It  finds  no  reflection  of  its  own  image  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the  visible  creation.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unique. 
Its  glory  is  its  isolation  by  so  wide  a  gulf  from  all  that  breathes 
around  it.  Man  everywhere  finds  himself  on  a  lofty  pinnacle 
amidst  the  creation  of  God ;  or  if  not,  he  seeks  it,  by  the  innate 
ambition  of  his  spirit,  and  ceases  not  till  all  things  pay  homage 
to  his  supremacy. 

The  identity  of  the  moral  nature  also,  though  to  be  found 
under  considerable  varieties,  is  as  clear  and  undeniable  as  the 
intellectual.  Some  schools  have  described  man's  mind  as 
formed  merely  for  moral  ideality.     We  should  prefer  a  less 
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transcendental  terminology ;  and  would  say,  because  it  is  more 
generally  intelligible,  that  he  possesses  moral  capacity,  or  a 
perception  of  moral  relations,  just  as  he  possesses  and  evinces 
intellectual ;  that  this  moral  capacity  is  distinguishable  enough 
in  his  own  ideal  consciousness,  but  inseparable  from  that  con- 
sciousness when  the  proper  relations  are  present  and  under 
contemplation.  Then  moral  ideas  are  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able ideas.  Human  minds  invariably  produce  them,  under 
those  relations  which  are  called  moral.  Philosophers  may 
dispute  concerning  their  origination — whether  they  are  subjec- 
tive or  objective,  begotten  in  the  mind  only  by  external  rela- 
tions, or  the  self-developed  progeny  of  the  mind.  It  matters 
not.  The  fact  is  universal.  There  they  are.  Say  they  are 
purely  ideal,  mere  creatures,  or,  if  the  metaphysician  will, 
dreams^  of  the  soul,  to  which  nothing  real  pertains ;  yet  if  there 
were  superadded  an  objective  reality,  such,  we  mean,  as  would 
satisfy  the  metaphysician,  what  additional  power  would  these 
moral  ideas  acquire  over  human  nature?  What  new  force 
would  they  manifest?  These  are  the  ideas  most  potent  and 
sacred  in  every  human  mind.  They  cannot  be  effectually  and 
permanently  dislodged.  Man  must  be  conscious  of  them.  They 
are  the  pivot  of  his  happiness  or  his  misery.  And  the  philo- 
sophy that  would  persuade  him  that  they  are  the  dreams  of  his 
intellect,  must  equally  persuade  him  that  all  else  are  dreams. 
And  if  such  things  are  called  dreams,  the  world  may  content- 
edly leave  the  philosophers  to  be  corrected  by  their  own  expe- 
rience. To  the  rest  of  the  world  they  will  always  constitute 
the  highest  reality  of  life.  If  these  are  dreams,  then  let  the 
sages  who  call  them  such,  show  the  world  what  it  is  to  be 
awake.  If  it  is  to  be  free  from  them,  then  none  are  awake. 
Nature  is  too  strong  for  such  philosophy.  Produce  the  human 
being  that  is  destitute  of  all  such  ideas ;  that  does  not  recog- 
nise them  as  realities  ;  that  never  was  conscious  of  them  ;  that 
cannot  be  made  to  appreciate  them,  or  that  ever  did  or  could 
nullify  their  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  however  he  may 
have  endeavoured  to  reason  them  out  of  their  authority.  Or 
let  those  philosophers  who  deem  other  men  dreamers,  produce 
the  history  that  records  the  existence  of  a  race,  or  even  of  the 
individual,  bearing  the  human  shape,  endowed  with  the  intel- 
lectuality, yet  destitute  of  the  moral  sensibility  or  capacity 
common  to  all  the  tribes  of  men.  All  know  that  it  cannot  be 
done ;  for  if  the  intellectual  identity  be  universally  preserved  in 
connexion  with  the  physical,  so  is  the  moral  with  the  intellec* 
tual.  The  moral  capacity  always  develops  itself  conjointly  with 
the  mental  faculties.  It  grows  with  their  growth.  It  is  inse- 
parable from  the  consciousness  of  natural  and  social  relations. 

D  D  3 
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Its  centre  and  fountain  seems  to  be  the  consciousness  of  de* 
pendent  existence.  The  conception  of  absolute  independence 
cannot  be  entertained.  The  idea  of  moral  obligation  has  its 
cause  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  It  is  inseparable  from 
consciousness,  and  the  human  mind  is  never  found  without  it. 
It  is  not  an  adjunct  or  a  circumstance,  or  the  eflFect  of  any 
circumstance.  We  cannot  conceive  of  circumstances  producing 
a  nature,  however  they  may  shape  or  misshape  it.  It  is  the 
great  law  of  our  constitution  that  this  shall  be,  or  is,  essentially^ 
primarily,  originally,  and  universally,  a  moral  nature.  It  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  lowest,  indelible  in  all.  Nothing  can  alter  it, 
prevent  it,  or  endanger  it. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied,  nor  concealed,  that  this  capa- 
city  of  conceiving  of  moral  obligation,  is  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  endowment  of  human  nature.  No  nature  of  which  we 
can  conceive,  can  transcend  this  type.  Its  highest  cultivation 
is  the  perfection  of  man.  It  belongs  exclusively,  at  least  in  this 
world,  to  the  being  described  as  made  in  God's  image.  No 
other  living  being  manifests  this  development,  or  any  prompt-* 
ings  towards  it;  any  capacity  for  it,  or  any  semblance  of  it. 
Then  this  can  be  no  accident  of  man,  no  circumstance  that 
might  or  might  not  be,  or  be  otherwise.  It  is  his  nature.  It 
is  characteristic — that  which  makes  him  man.  It  is  in  us,  in 
us  all;  and  cannot,  by  any  conceivable  possibility,  be  oblite^ 
rated  or  counteracted.  Imagine  it  gone,  and  man  ceases  to  be 
man.  Neither  his  form  nor  his  intellect  would  answer  to  the 
image  of  God;  but  his  moral  nature,  however  mutilated,  cor^ 
responds  to  the  high  original  from  which  he  came,  and  the 
perfect  standard  to  which  he  was  conformed.  It  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  moral  government,  the  basis  of  all  law.  But  if  so, 
it  presents  the  noblest  department  of  our  entire  constitution. 
It  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  created  and  the  Creator, 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  It  is  the  sublimation  of 
creature  existence :  the  subtlest  and  most  ethereal  bond  of 
dependence.  It  is,  moreover,  the  realization  of  the  highest 
possible  idea  of  law.  No  conception  of  government  can  trans- 
cend this;  for  it  is  the  subordination  both  of  animal  aud  intel- 
lectual power  to  the  consciousness  of  moral  obligation — and  that 
to  a  power  above  all,  and  from  which  all  beings,  powers,  and 
laws,  in  all  their  gradations,  proceed.  It  is  governed  by  con- 
scious volition,  regulated  only  by  the  conception  of  a  superior 
volition,  which  is  perceived  to  have  a  reasonable  right  to  the 
supreme  authority  it  claims  and  exercises.  Here  is  found  the 
law  of  laws. 

Now  this  identity  of  the  moral  nature  is  verified  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  humanity,  by  a  discrimination,  acknowledged 
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both  theoretically  and  practically,  among  the  actions  of  men,  as 
proceeding  from  commendable  or  blameable  intentions.  Social 
law  assumes  it  as  its  authority ;  aims  to  express  it,  and  to  give 
it  the  sanction  of  the  public  will.  But  even  where  the  moral  na- 
ture does  not  reveal  itself  in  positive  law,  as  in  the  very  lowest  and 
most  degenerate  states  of  our  nature,  it  becomes  both  palpable  and 
authoritative  in  some  other  way.  It  finds  interpreters,  and  enacts 
its  sanctions.  As  soon,  however,  as  society  advances  into  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  civilization  and  order,  then  the 
natural  tendency  to  moral  distinctions  developes  itself,  in  its 
various  efforts  to  determine  and  define  moral  obligations,  and  to 
sustain  them  by  appropriate  sanctions.  It  aims  at  a  higher  good 
through  moral  and  social  rule.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  becomes  the  issue  to  which  all  moral  judgments 
point.  A  moral  nature  must  culminate  in  some  such  theory. 
Its  idea  of  moral  government  is  incomplete  and  powerless  with- 
out it.  We  might,  therefore,  fairly  expect  to  find  it  among  the 
earliest  efforts  of  human  speculation.  Moreover,  we  might  anti- 
cipate that,  however  varied  laws  and  their  sanctions  might  be, 
however  dififerent  men^s  conceptions  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
future  rewards  of  good  actions,  or  punishments  of  bad  ones,  yet 
still  the  doctrine  itself  would  uniformly  accompany  their  moral 
nature,  characterizing  it  as  much  and  as  clearly  as  the  erect 
posture,  or  the  gift  of  speech.  Accoidingly,  fact  and  history 
fully  corroborate  this  anticipation.  Nations  the  most  distant 
and  disconnected  in  time,  locality,  and  civilization,  have  enter- 
tained the  doctrine,  and  incorporated  it  with  their  vivid  though 
often  fantastical  and  absurd  imaginations  of  a  future  life.  Keason 
or  intellect  alone  would,  perhaps,  never  have  indulged  that  con- 
ception of  a  future  life,  but  for  its  connexion  with  a  moral  nature. 
It  never  could  have  been  ascertained  as  a  fact,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  inferred  from  bare,  abstract  consciousness  of  being. 
But  when  the  moral  nature  is  developed,  then  the  future  life  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  necessary  complement  of  moral  rule ;  for,  if 
rewards  and  punishments  are  inseparable  from  such  government, 
and,  a  fortiori,  from  the  highest  and  most  perfect,  then  a  future 
life  of  the  mind,  or  a  continued  life  out  of  the  body,  becomes 
inevitable  to  the  entireness  of  the  doctrine ;  since  it  is  unde- 
niable that  these  sanctions  are  constantly  broken  ofi^  and  de- 
feated in  this  life.  Retribution  is  only  in  part  efiected.  Some  of 
naturals  moral  laws  enforce  and  execute  themselves.  They  then  be- 
come prophetic,  and  point  to  futurity.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
required  not  the  teaching  of  revelation  proper  to  stimulate  the 
human  mind  everywhere,  and  through  all  time,  into  various  and 
perpetual  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  the  future  life.  Dis- 
tinctions of  virtuous  and  vicious  actions,  responsibility,  free- 
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will,  fate,  immortality,  conjectures  upon  the  places  and  the  forms 
of  eternal  reward  or  suffering,  together  with  the  evidence  of  each 
and  all  of  these,  constituted  the  leading  questions  of  nearly  all 
ancient  speculation.     Whatever  was  the  system  of  religious  wor- 
ship, the  reasoning  of  the  worshipper  always  pointed  to,  and 
often  discussed  with  great  ability  and  no  little  subtlety,  these 
subjects.     None  of  these  were  new  questions  when  Moses  com- 
menced his  pedagogy,  nor  when  Christ  commissioned  his  apos- 
tles to  teach  all  nations.     Most  of  them  had  been  debated  before 
Noah  entered  into  his  ark.     They  were  old  as  human  nature 
itself,  which  had  never  lost  its  interest  in  them,  and  propension 
towards  them,  even  when  it  had  lost  the  light  by  which  alone  it 
could  read  them.     They  were  regularly  as  well  as  early  debated 
in  every  school  of  philosophy  from  Egypt  to  China,  and  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  to  Athens  and  Rome.     The  forms  and  the 
terms,  the  theories  and  the  arguments,  varied  according  to  the 
genius,  the  habits,  and  the  civilization  of  the  people  >  but  the 
radical  ideas  were  assumed  in  all.     They  were  coins  of  different 
value,  different  metal,  and  different  dies,  but  from  the  same 
mint;  they  authenticated  the  deep-seated   conviction  or  con- 
sciousness of  moral  government,  and  a  moral  nature,  which 
everywhere  wrought  in  the  mind,  and  fretted  after  certainty, 
distinctness,  and  authority.     They  were  ideas  that  men  felt  to 
be  the  fountains  of  social  order,  inseparable  from  it,  and  essential 
alike  to  self-government,  heroism,  philanthropy,  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  whatever  else  embellishes  and  ennobles  human  life. 
From  the  ancient  schools,  when  Christianity  appeared  and 
attracted  attention,  these  ideas  and  theories  were  transferred  to 
the  church,  mixed  themselves  up  with  its  controversies,  and  be- 
came implicated  with  the  defence  of  Christianity  itself.  Wherever 
the  evidences  of  divine  inspiration  produced  conviction,  its  dog- 
matic instruction  upon  these  and  all  collateral  topics  was,  of 
course,  implicitly  received ;  controversy  so  far  ceased,  and  set- 
tled down  into  calm  belief:  but  where  reason  still  stood  upon 
its  supposed  rights,  and  refused  to  bow  to  the  yoke  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  the  debates  still  continued ;  the  controversies  of 
ancient  days  revived ;  the  same  questions  returned  with  tenfold 
urgency ;  for  Christianity  infused  new  life  into  the  moral  nature 
of  all.     But  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  ancient  moral 
theories  took  altogether  a  new  form.     They  were  no  longer  the 
difficulties  and  doubts  with  which  a  bewildered  and  benighted 
intellect  was  bound  and  doomed  to  grapple  in  the  state  of  infir- 
mity and  obscuration  it  had  brought  upon  itself.     No  longer 
the  burden  of  its  own  dark  thoughts,  but  the  armoury  from 
whence  it  drew  weapons  and  missiles  against  the  innovators ; 
and  then  the  whole  stock  of  controversial  philosophy  passed  into 
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the  form  of  objection  to  the  new  morality  and  theology.  The 
most  hostile  schools  and  parties  combined  to  cast  them  as  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Christianity.  The  Academy  and  the  Porch, 
Epicureans  and  Stoics,  Pharisees  aud  Sadducees^  united  in  this 
warfare.  It  was  cheap,  and  they  had  practised  it  against  each 
other. 

The  consequence  was  a  sharp  and  long  war  of  attack  and 
defence,  in  which  the  philosophers  of  all  schools  assailed  Christi- 
anity, as  if  it  were  obliged  to  explain  all  their  difficulties,  solve  all 
their  previous  dilemmas,  and  remove  every  objection  to  its  own 
dogmas  which  they  could  hunt  out  of  their  old  philosophies. 
But  Christianity  had  no  such  mission  to  the  world.  It  stood  on 
higher  ground.  It  assumed  general  principles,  asserted  primary 
and  grand  truths  only.  It  professed  not  to  elucidate  all  the 
theories  of  speculative  philosophy,  nor  to  satisfy  the  uneasy 
reason  of  the  inquisitive,  with  a  full  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
man.  It  came  to  shed  its  benedictions  upon  the  heart,  to  pour 
its  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounded  Samaritan ;  and  it  accom- 
plished the  high  behest,  though  beset  by  a  host  of  objectors. 
The  singleness  of  its  aim  and  the  benevolence  of  its  object  were 
overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the  philosophers.  Its  genius  was 
too  heavenly  for  such  wranglers.  In  them  the  critic,  or  the 
sophist,  or  the  disputer,  had  absorbed  the  man. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  spirit  still  survives.  Christianity  is, 
by  many,  expected  to  make  all  things  plain.  The  difficulties  of 
human  reason  are  made  its  difficulties.  If  the  oracle  does  not 
answer  all  questions,  it  is  no  oracle  to  them.  But  Christi- 
anity fulfils  its  own  professions.  It  takes  the  moral  nature  of 
man  as  all  men  find  it ;  and  it  ofiFers  its  remedy.  It  adopts  or 
sanctions  human  nature's  own  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  its  own 
convictions  or  consciousness  of  immortality,  its  own  antici- 
pation of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  It  confirms  the 
general  truths  by  its  authority,  and  reveals  the  issues  of  the 
system.  It  does  not  condescend  to  prove  or  argue  them.  But 
it  leaves  its  disciples  to  discuss  the  details ;  warning  them, 
however,  not  to  trench  upon  its  authority,  nor  tamper  with 
its  principles.  It  is  the  proper  province  of  revelation  not 
to  supersede  reason,  but  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  and  lead 
it  to  those  ultimate  truths  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
reached.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  of  it  a  solution  of 
the  whole  stock  of  questions,  which  have  been  debated  in  all 
the  schools  of  philosophy  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the 
present  age,  and  which  would  still  remain  anxious  and  perpetual 
subjects  of  inquiry,  if  Christianity  were  to  be  obliterated.  It  is 
the  claim,  and  the  just  claim  of  Christianity,  that  its  decisions 
upon  all  these  questions  shall  be  admitted  as  final,  upon  its  own 
authority  exclusively,  in  every  case  where  reason  detects  no  ab- 
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surdity^  and  perceives  no  contradiction  ;  and  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  future  punishments,  where  reason  had  previously 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  taught  substantially  the 
same  doctrine,  upon  grounds  of  its  own,  and  to  an  extent  which, 
the  more  it  is  considered,  must  appear  the  more  surprising. 

The  difficulties,  then,  whatever  they  may  be,  attending  the 
entire  theory  of  moral  government,  pertain  more  properly  to 
natural  religion  than  to  revelation;  because  they  are  found 
to  have  arisen  in  the  human  mind,  independently  of  revelation, 
and  prior  to  its  discoveries.  Christianity  may  or  may  not  have 
explained  and  solved  them.  It  was  not  its  proper  business  to 
do  so.  It  was  not  peremptory  that  it  should  do  so,  before  pro- 
pounding its  remedial  system,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  was 
commissioned  to  instruct  the  world. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  very  ably  and  satisfactorily  treated  this  part 
of  his  subject.  One  short  extract  will  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  his  views  upon  it.     He  says  : — 

'  Receiving  nature,  in  its  largest  sense,  as  an  earlier  revelation, 
the  author  has  mainly  addressed  himself  to  the  d  priori  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Thus,  if  the  removal  of  any  scripture  testimony  be 
demanded,  because  of  its  imputed  contradiction  to  natural  demon- 
stration,— he  has  throughout  his  entire  argument  rejoined  upon  it. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  nature  brings  no  relief  by  suggest- 
ing any  alternative.  According  to  its  decisions,  even  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  sense,  moral  agents  are  happy  or  miserable,  just  as  are 
the  qualities  of  their  agency.  Moreover,  it  must  follow  that  it  can 
only  be  right  so  to  make  them  happy  or  miserable.  If  these  qualities 
of  such  agents  be  permanent,  thus  permament  must  be  their  happi- 
ness or  misery.  To  the  dark  boundary-line  of  death,  we  trace  the 
equal  permanency  of  their  character,  of  conduct,  and  of  their  award. 
No  knoum  treatment  of  these  agents,  consequently,  is  at  variance 
with  these  actual  results.  Whatever  can  be  ascertained  coincides. 
It  is  always  so,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
difficulty  may  be  only  thrown  back, — but  it  now  presses  upon  the 
impugners  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  future  punishment.  It  now 
becomes  their  own. 

'  The  lecturer,  in  the  confession  of  these  common  principles,  felt 
himself  warranted  at  every  stage  of  the  argument,  to  seize  the  analogy 
between  nature  and  proper  revelation.  It  is  his  reiterated  urgency 
that  the  latter,  in  this  very  dispute,  only  follows  up  the  former  :  that 
Christianity  as  a  remedial  system,  proceeds  but  on  the  assumption  of 
an  antecedent,  independent,  dilemma;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible for  it.' — Pref.  p.  viii. 

This  passage  will  appropriately  introduce  the  first  lecture, 
which  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  spiritual,  responsible, 
and  immortal  nature  of  man,  deduced  from  himself.  The  most 
important  portion  of  this  lecture,  viewed,  at         t,  in  reference 
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to  modem  discussions,  relates  to  the  question  of  immortality,  as 
the  essential  property  of  the  human  spirit.  In  sifting  the  evi- 
dences which  have  frequently  been  urged,  the  author  admits  that 
many  of  them  cannot  be  considered  as  direct  and  adequate  proofs, 
but  are  to  be  viewed  rather  as  confirmatory  and  accordant  facts, 
indispensable,  if  thfe  sbirit  of  man  be  immortal,  but,  of  them- 
selves, insuflScient  proofs  of  it.  His  main  proof  he  derives 
from  the  essential  nature  of  man  as  the  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment, and  that  government  requiring  a  future  life  for  its  con- 
summation. He  then  argues,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  positive 
evidence  that  the  future  life  is  to  be  limited,  man's  own  con- 
sciousness, his  natural  anticipations  of  reward  or  punishment, 
the  promptings  of  his  spirit,  his  hopQ  and  his  fear,  his  very  pas- 
sion for  immortality,  supply,  apart  from  revelation,  firm  ground 
for  the  universal  beHef  of  imrnortality.  He  then  shows  that 
confirmations  of  this  belief  are  to  be  derived  from  many  other 
quarters ;  all  things  comport  with  it ;  nothing  contradicts  it ; 
while  many  of  these  facts  and  circumstances  can  never  be  made 
to  comport  with  the  physical  mortality  of  thfe  human  spirit. 

After  ably  summing  up  the  evidence  of  immortality,  he  thus 
notices  the  modem  revival  of  an  opinion  long  since  pro- 
pounded, but  utterly  discarded  by  all  sound  and  comprehensive 
thinkers. 

'  There  is  a  speculation,  to  which  we  may  just  advert,  concerning 
the  immortality  of  man.  It  regards  this  as  conditionally  bestowed 
or  withheld.  Some  of  the  ancient  theories  forerun  it.  The  doctrine 
is  that  man  may,  or  may  not  be,  immortal,  according  to  certain 
moral  terms.  It  is  itself  a  reward,  and  its  denial  is  a  punishment. 
Now,  in  investigating  the  truth  of  immortality,  we  could  not  over- 
look this  statement.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  or  self-incon- 
sistenf.  Reward  and  punishment  are  contingents.  The  nature  of 
him  upon  whom  they  pass  remains  the  same.  They  may  respect, 
they  cannot  change,  it.  Immortality  cannot  be  mere  reward,  or  its 
loss  mere  punishment,  through  the  means  and  capacity  for  it,  for 
that  would  constitute  a  difference  of  being.  In  a  nature  created 
only  perishing,  there  can  be  no  physical  power  to  become  immortal. 
But  it  created  immortal,  then  immortality  cannot  be  the  reward  of 
obedience,  for  it  would  exist  without  it :  and  its  abscission  cannot 
be  punishment,  but  escape  from  it,  seeing  it  was  in  the  creature's 
original  nature  that  the  sin  was  committed,  and  the  forfeiture  was 
incurred.  Besides,  there  are  serious  objections  to  any  supposition 
that  nature's  physical  constitutions  can  be  reversed.  They  are  seen 
by  us  through  all  their  types,  to  be  insuppressible.  However  we 
torture  them,  they  cannot  be  eradicated.  F*or  perishable  nature  to 
become  immortal,  or  for  immortal  nature  to  become  perishable, 
contradicts  all  we  learn  from  the  counterparts  and  analogies  of  the 
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creation,  and,  therefore,  equally  opposes  all  we  infer  of  the  consis 
tency  of  Him  *  in  wliom  we  have  our  being.' 

*  And  the  immortal  life  which  pagan  reason  contemplated  was  no 
vague  and  inactive  —  it  was  retributive.  There  virtue  found  it 
reward,  and  wickedness  its  punishment.  When  the  Grecian  and  ih 
Latin  bards  caused  their  heroes  to  descend  by  the  Kimmerian  portal 
or  by  the  Cumean  gate,  into  the  Erebus  of  their  mythology,  thej 
beheld  the  bowers  and  groves  of  those  who  were  renowned  for  excel 
lence,  the  blest :  and,  the  instruments  as  well  as  the  conditions  o 
punishment,  to  which  the  reprobate  were  doomed.  The  patriarch! 
of  philosophy  descanted,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  happiness  oi 
misery  of  the  future  state.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  common  poetrj 
of  the  age  moulded  its  philosopliy.  Then  whence  was  the  poetrj 
inspired  1  It  is  not  of  this  mighty  art  to  invent  opinion  and  usage  ; 
it  can  but  cast  back  their  images  on  mankind,  in  colours  of  its  owa 
It  calls  into  existence,  or  commands  into  combination,  the  forms  and 
types  of  sentiment;  it  were  not  only  to  transgress  its  bound,  but  to 
lose  its  power,  did  it  attempt  any  realms  but  those  of  imagination^ 
that  law  of  mind  which  must  not  desert,  in  all  its  parables  and  alle- 
gories, the  substance  of  what  is  known  and  real — which  can  onljf 
reflect,  though  with  diffused  tays,  what  actually  exists — which  can 
only  give  its  pomp  to  history,  and  its  intensity  to  truth  !  Whatevei 
be  its  flights,  the  poetry  to  which  the  column  is  due,  is  but  the  pic- 
ture of  a  common  conception,  the  sublimation  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment and  belief.  And,  if  poetry  tinged  the  ancient  philosophy,  it 
did  not  give  it  legend  and  machinery.  It  might  embellish  it  with 
beauty.  But  what  is  so  beautiful  as  reason  ?  It  was  reason  which 
prevailed/ — p.  77 — 80. 

In  the  second  lecture,  the  author  proceeds  to  expound  the  law 
and  government  of  responsible  agents.  It  is  an  admirable 
summary  of  natural  theology,  shewing  how  all  its  admitted 
and  indisputable  principles  coalesce  with  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  Herein  the  foundations  of  moral 
science  are  firmly  laid.  They  cannot  be  shaken ;  and  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  pronounce  the  argument  unanswerable.  It  may 
provoke  quibbles  from  those  who  dispute  the  reality  of  any  such 
thing  as  natural  religion ;  but  persons  who  presume  to  build 
up  revelation  without  it,  are  not  the  men  who  will  attempt  to 

answer  Dr.  Hamilton ;  or  if  they  did ?    And  certainly  none 

of  clearer  and  longer  sight  will. 

The  third  lecture  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  subject 
opened  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  one,  '  The  Harmony 
of  Revelation  with  Natural  Religion,'— shewing  how  the  former 
has  appropriated  and  identified  all  the  moral  theorems  of  rea- 
son, worked  out,  so  to  say,  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  masterly  out- 
line of  this  most  interesting  subject,  and  a  study  for  divines  of 
every  class — the  result  of  great  research  and  deep  thinking.  It 
will  repay  reading  more  than  once.     The  following  passage  will 
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give  a  clue  to  the  train  of  argumentation  which  is  pursued  with 
consummate  ability  throughout  this  lecture. 

'Revelation  having  appropriated  and  identified  all  the  moral 
theorems  of  reason, — the  great  truths,  the  first  principles,  taught  by 
the  light  of  nature,  by  the  constitution  of  mind,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Providence,— -having  raised  its  peculiar  and  exclusive  dis- 
coveries upon  them,  might  have  been  absolved  from  any  blame  of 
deficiency,  had  it  assumed  them  silently  as  matters  already  proved. 
But  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  possibility  of  mistake,  it  retraces  their 
outline — often  dim,  sometimes  effaced — in  more  than  its  original 
vividness,  because,  in  its  infinite  mercy,  it  charges  itself  with  a 
remedy  which  can  only  be  shewn  necessary,  and  rendered  availing, 
by  the  demonstration  of  human  apostacy,  and,  of  consequence,  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  law  by  which  apostacy  can  alone  be  demon- 
strated. It  supposes  a  universal  law,  because  it  contemplates  in 
mankind  '  the  children  of  disobedience.'  It  supposes  guilt  and 
penalty,  because  it  addresses  mankind,  as  '  children  of  wrath.'  This 
law  is  but  one,  though  its  copies  were  not  equally  clear.  This 
guilt  and  penalty  were  but  one,  though  their  degrees  largely  varied 
in  aggravation.  The  Jew  had  received  the  recapitulated  law, — pre- 
cise, and  full,  and  cogent, — 'the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  truth.' 
The  less  favoured  Gentile  was  left  to  explore  a  wider  volume,  but 
being  more  diffuse,  less  distinct  and  emphatic.  The  Israelites  had 
learnt  its  general  features  before  they  received  their  special  code  ; 
but  there  was  transcendant  advantage  in  such  digest,  defining  their 
ideas,  and  affecting  their  sensibilities.  The  Gentiles  were  not 
abandoned  without  instruction  and  impression,  but  in  a  more  uncom* 
pacted  shape.  They  oflen  cherished  the  most  beautiful  refinements 
of  sentiment,  the  most  analytic  ideas  of  obligation.  Among  many  of 
them  the  grosser  and  more  monstrous  vices  were  not  only  denounced 
— they  were  '  not  so  much  as  named  among  them.'  The  stern  fact 
is  declared  concerning  both  :  '  There  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have 
sinned  and  come  shoit  of  the  glory  of  God.'  The  gospel  clears  its 
immediate,  urgent,  way  to  this  conviction  of  universal  liability  to 
punishment,  that  it  may  sound  forth  its  pardon  and  its  peace.  In 
the  same  manner  of  eager  haste,  it  determines  the  invariableness  of 
the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  holy  good,  that  it  may  at  once  put 
into  operation  its  power  to  renew  it. 

'  And  we  now  pursue  the  inquiry,  whether  those  great  character- 
istics of  man,  and  whether  those  main  instruments  of  retribution, 
which  we  think  have  been  proved  to  exist,  do  actually  enter  into  the 
ground-idea  of  revelation  ?  For,  since  we  have  deemed  it  most  im- 
portant to  learn  whether  the  primary  universal  law  be  recognized  by 
it,  it  is  equally  imperative  to  ascertain  whether  it  regards  our  nature, 
we  will  not  say  truly,  for  the  bare  notion  of  alternative,  having 
assumed  its  divinity,  would  be  offensively  profane ;  but  whether  it 
regards  our  nature  as  we  think,  after  our  most  careful  estimate,  that 
it  is  just  and  necessary  to  regard  it  ourselves.' — pp.  132 — 134. 
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The  author's  next  stage  obviously  arising  out  of  the  developed 
harmony  of  revelation  and  natural  religion^  brings  us  to  the 
'  Nature  and  Bewardableness  of  Christian  Virtue/  It  is  an 
admirable  summary  of  all  that  is  taught  by  revelation  on  this 
important  topic^  and  its  harmony  with  right  reason  is  forcibly 
shewn.  But  we  cannot  idake  room  for  extract.  It  is  a  treatise 
characterized  by  e^uisite  ^discrimination— acute,  comprehen- 
sive, and  powerful.  '  The  issues  are  then  pursued.  The  alter- 
natives are  exhibited.  'The  Heavenly  State,^Js  the  subject  of 
the  fifth  Jecture^  and  'Future  Punishment,'  in  its  nature,  design, 
and  duration,  occupie^^thfi  .sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth. 

The  author  first  argues  that  moral  gqvernixvent  supposes  pos- 
sible defection,  f^x^  that  this  necessitates  punishment.  Man 
is  shown  to  be^under  condemnation.  The  nature  and  duration 
of  this  condemned -state,  may  be  argued  from  the  constitution 
of  man.  Suficring,  iwith  one  or  two  aHowed  exceptions,  must 
be  penal— seJfrinfliction.  Punishment  not  restricted  to  this — 
not  intended  '.to  *clxercise -corrective  influence — its  only  relation 
is  to  justice — ^justice  must  enforce  it's^  character  and  its  concep- 
tion of  sin.  No  benefit  of  the  atonement  except  to  those  who 
are  under  its  moral  influ^ce.  Objections  are  then  considered. 
The  principles  of  lAan's  nature  as  spiritual,  responsible,  and  im- 
mortal, are  applied  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  as 
necessarily  following  that  nature.  The  subject  is  first  treated 
irrespective  of  revelation. 

Dr.  Hamilton  next  proceeds  to  apply  those  principles  of  human 
nature  which  serve  as  instruments  of  moral  government — the 
force  of  habit — character — calculation  of  the  consequences  of 
every  moral  act  and  emotion.  It  is  then  shown  that  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  moral  nature,  God  himself  could  not  prevent 
the  consequence  of  sin,  but  by  a  mechanical  omnipotence  which 
might  destroy  that  nature,  but  could  not  control  its  working, 
without  annulling  its  responsibility.  The  remainder  of  this  lec- 
ture may  be  pointed  out  as  the  most  forcible  and  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  entire  work.  It  places  the  doctrine  affirmed  on 
an  impregnable  rock.  We  suspect  few  will  feel  inclined  when 
they  have  carefully  perused  it,  to  assail  its  reasonings. 

The  seventh  lecture  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  examination 
of  the  scriptural  terms  employed  to  express  the  place  and  dura- 
tion of  punishment.  It  is  very  satisfactory,  and  sweeps  away 
much  of  the  feeble  and  attenuated  criticism  which  has  so  often 
been  employed  upon  this  subject,  and  of  which  modern  times 
have  witnessed  a  temporary  revival.  The  hand  of  a  master  is 
here.  The  scope  and  object  of  scripture  phraseology  are  seized 
and  made  obvious ;  whereas  mere  verbal  criticism  quibbles  at 
every  thing,  but  settles  nothing. 
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The  eighth  and  last  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
various  speculations  which  have  been  set  up  to  invalidate  the 
scripture  doctrine.  Some  considerations  have  been  oflFered,  to 
show  that  future  punishment  may  be  endurable;  these  are  in- 
tended to  softexi  its  severity.  Then  comes  the  necessarian  per- 
fectibility or  optimism  — the  hypothetical  withdraw ment  of 
immortality  from  man — the  conjecture  of  destruction  or  anni- 
hilation !  From  this  lecture  we  select  one  passage  as  appropriate 
to  some  modern  theories. 

'There  are  other  opinions  which  do  not  so  much  assail  the  doctrine  of 
ceaseless  punishment,  as  question  the  immortality  of  the  creatures  on 
whom  it  might  be  devolved;  some  rejecting  the  proper  immortality  of 
man,  and  supposing  that  punishment  consists  in  physical  death,  some 
maintaining  that  the  punishment  consists  in  the  definitive  withdraw- 
ment  of  that  proper  immortality. 

'  All  may  not  be  prepared  for  this  sudden  turn  of  objection.  It 
comes  upon  them  as  very  bold  to  deny  the  immortality  oi  man.  But' 
we  have  forewarned  it.  Our  argument  has  not  been  heedless.  We 
have  in  previous  stages  endeavoured  to  establish  it.  That  antici- 
pative  proof  we  now  apply.  And  if  man  be  not  physically  immortal, 
if  immortality  be  not  a  physical  constituent  and  determination  of  his 
being, — not  his  appanage,  but  his  nature — we  may  inquire  how  can 
its  forfeiture  be  penal  ?  Until  he  sinned,  according  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, he  was  only  mortal,  or,  not  to  imply  death,  a  being  who  must,  at 
some  period  or  other,  cease  to  exist,  unless  a  sovereign,  super- 
natural, increment  be  conferred  upon  him.  If  he  sinned,  this  was  his 
term  of  being ;  if  he  obeyed,  he  should  be  made  immortal.  We 
must  remember  what  his  real  nature  is  alleged  to  be :  it  is  deter- 
minable :  that  tendency  may  be  morally  allowed,  or  morally  counter- 
vailed. The  punishment  falls  witbin  the  nature:  but  since  the 
reward  exceeds  it,  the  nature  is  to  be  enhanced  by  a  new  physical 
property.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  punishment  is  not  dealt  in  any 
strict  sense  upon  the  man.  It  descends  not  upon  his  nature.  After 
sin,  his  nature,  as  determinable,  is  only  what  it  was  before.  There 
is  withholdment,  but  of  nothing  which  was  ever  his.  There  is  a 
failure  of  what  was  a  possible  happiness,  but  not  any  infliction  of 
harm  or  hurt  upon  himself.  An  inheritance  is  diverted,  but  he  was 
never  heir.  It  is  loss,  but  only  of  an  adventitious  prize.  This  can- 
not be  the  philosophy  of  retribution.  It  reckons  nothing  upon  the 
present  and  the  past.  The  worst  predicament  of  the  sinner  is  only 
according  to  the  natural  conditions  of  his  existence ! 

'  We  have,  in  a  very  early  part  of  this  argument,  spoken  of  this 
shifted  view  of  man,  now  perishable,  now  immortal.  It  leaves  him 
no  fixed  nature.  It  cannot  be  both.  The  first  cannot  be  convertible 
into  the  second.  The  second  cannot  be  compressed  into  the  first. 
There  must  be  a  reconstruction ;  a  totally  different  nature  must  h6 
created,  for  a  creature,  whose  being  is  appointed  to  be  short,  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  a  capacity  of  endless  durability.     In  that 
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case  the  identity  would  cease,  and  the  responsibility  along  with  it. 
One  nature  would  be  the  su^ect  of  the  virtue ;  the  other  would  be 
the  subject  of  the  reward.  So,  likewise,  on  the  moral  inversion.  If 
this  opinion  be  embraced  to  relieve  the  Divine  conduct  of  any  apparent 
austerity,  we  must  affirm  our  impression  that  it  increases  it.  There  is  a 
distinction  immediately  felt  between  what  a  lawgiver  directly  and  indi- 
rectly does.  His  interposition  to  punish  is  far  more  harsh  than  his 
permission  of  the  legal  course  of  punishment.  If  man  be  immortal, 
he  must  be  accordingly  treated.  Righteousness  owes  this  to  him. 
If  not,  then  his  life  should  determine  at  its  proper  limit.  This,  also, 
teems  the  claim  of  righteousness.  Any  renewal  or  prolongation  of 
it  is  preternatural.  If  renewed  or  prolonged  against  its  nature,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  inflicting  sufiering,  we  confess  to  a  shrinking 
from  so  unwonted  a  measure.  This  transposition  of  nature  cannot 
be  righteous ;  nor  can  this  violent  treatment  of  either  nature  be  so, 
seeing  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  nature  itself.  If  man  has  died, 
why  does  not  that  event,  agreeably  to  the  case  supposed,  agreeably, 
though  unaccountably  in  our  idea,  to  the  sentence  of  mortality — 
suffice  ?  He  was  not,  it  is  alleged,  naturally  immortal,  and  the  con- 
tingent immortality  is  forfeited.  But  then  the  probable  course  is 
interrupted.  Whether  the  soul,  in  this  conjecture,  be  remitted  to 
sleep  with  the  body  we  are  not  aware.  In  the  resurrection  each,  at 
least,  revives.  Man  lives  again.  Why  is  he  recovered  to  being  1 
For  suffering,  insalutary  and  hopeless,  except  in  the  termination  of 
the  Bufiefer's  being  1  Is  this  the  amiable  alternative  to  our  sterner 
faith  1  Is  not  this  the  stretch  of  law?  Is  not  this  gratuitous  inflic- 
tion?'—pp.  436—439. 

But  here  we  must  terminate  our  observations  and  extracts. 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  given  to  the  public  a  work  of  consummate 
ability^  and  of  inestimable  value.  It  has  more  of  his  charac- 
teristic excellencies,  and  fewer  of  his  blemishes  than  any  other 
production  of  his  pen.  It  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and 
powerful  impression,  and  to  supply  a  timely  bulwark  to  the 
evangelic  theology.  With  some  slight  allowance,  which  we  feel 
obliged  to  make,  for  peculiarities  of  diction,  and  sometimes  of 
thought,  we  most  cordially  and  earnestly  commend  this  work  to 
the  serious  perusal  of  our  readers.  But  we  caution  all  to  read 
it  through,  and,  if  they  hesitate  upon  any  passages  or  arguments, 
to  read  again.  There  is  matter  for  deep  reflection  in  every  page. 
A  greater  work  on  theology  our  country  has  not  produced  in  the 
present  age.  Any  evangelic  church  might  feel  an  honest  pride 
in  possessing  so  scriptural,  discriminating,  and  powerful  an 
advocate  of  the  truth.  Long  may  he  continue  the  ornament  of 
his  own  denomination,  and  the  friend  of  all  others  that  maintain 
the  great  and  common  salvation. 
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Art.  II — The  Birds  of  Jamaica.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse  ;  assisted 
by  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Spanish-town.  pp.  447.  London  s 
Van  Voorst,  1847. 

Jamaica  is  considerably  less  in  extent  than  the  county  of  York- 
shire. Its  width  averages  only  about  forty  miles,  and  its  length 
is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  But  the  island,  notwithstanding 
its  small  size,  presents  many  attractions  to  the  naturalist.  Its 
varied  scenery  furnishes  habitations  for  a  great  diversity  of  species. 
To  the  east  of  the  island,  the  range  of  hills,  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  extend  for  miles,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  from  five 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  mountain  region  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  displaying  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Shrubs  in  great  variety,  whose  intertwining  branches  have  thick- 
ened for  ages,  choke  up  the  mountain  passes,  and  render  the 
woods  almost  impenetrable;  whilst,  towering  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  are  seen  the  cedars,  the  palms,  the  breadnut,  and  the 
still  more  gigantic  cotton-trees.  The  branches  of  all  the  trees, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  are  thickly  covered  with  mosses, 
or  are  overgrown  with  parasites,  whose  fantastic  shapes  and 
hanging  flowers  clothe  the  naked  boughs,  and  add  to  the  rich 
profuseness  of  the  vegetation.  These  solitary  woods,  the  dark 
and  damp  recesses  of  which  are  seldom  disturbed  by  human 
footsteps,  are  the  chosen  habitations  of  many  rare  and  interest- 
ing birds. 

In  the  valleys,  the  grassy  savannahs,  or  natural  pasture- 
grounds,  stretch  for  miles  in  park-like  beauty,  diversified  with 
flowery  hedge-rows  and  shrubby  thickets.  In  these  districts, 
many  of  the  insessorial  birds  are  met  with,  whose  sweet  notes, 
varied  plumage,  and  sprightly  habits,  attract  the  attention  and 
reward  the  zeal  of  the  naturalist. 

Most  parts  of  the  island  are  well  watered  with  numerous  rivers 
and  streams,  where  various  kinds  of  gaulins,  herons,  and  bitterns, 
may  be  seen  silently  watcliing  for  their  finny  prey.  To  the  west, 
the  plains  of  Savanna  la  Mar,  and  the  Pedro  Plains,  are  covered 
over  to  a  great  extent  with  immense  swamps  and  morasses,  which 
are  tenanted  by  a  large  variety  of  snipes,  rails,  ducks,  and  other 
water  birds. 

The  sea-coast,  also,  has  its  peculiar  denizens.  The  elegant 
red  flamingoes  are  occasionally  seen;  and  pelicans,  boobies,  fri- 
gate-birds, and  gulls,  are  abundant.  About  sixty  miles  south  of 
the  western  end  of  the  island  are  the  Pedro  Kays,  or  islets,  and 
upon  these  lonely  rocks  sea-fowl  congregate  in  immense  multi- 
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tudes.  '  As  soon  as  visitors  land^  myriads  of  birds  are  upon  the 
wing  in  all  directions.  Some  flocks  rise^  in  circling  flighty  high 
up  into  the  air ;  and  descending  again  in  the  same  dense  nam* 
bers  as  they  rose^  settle  in  more  remote  places :  others  break 
away  hurriedly,  and  fly  in  a  wide  sweep  far  around,  but  return 
again  hastily  to  the  rocks  they  had  quitted,  reconciled  to  bear 
^th  the  disturbance.  The  turmoil  and  hubbub  of  the  thou- 
sands of  birds  thus  suddenly  put  upon  the  wing  overpower,  for 
a  moment,  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  and  darken  the  air  like  the 
sudden  passing  of  a  cloud.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  region  to  which 
Mr.  Gosse  introduces  his  readers.  It  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
ornithologist,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  biography  of  its  varied 
and  beautiful  feathered  tribes  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so 
able  an  observer  as  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  We 
anticipate  that  his  graphic  and  pleasing  descriptions  will  render 
the  habits  of  the  '  Birds  of  Jamaica'  familiar  to  many  English 
readers,  and  will  be  highly  valued  by  all  field  naturalists. 

A  few  species,  only,  of  birds  of  prey  are  met  with  in  Jamaica. 
Of  these,  perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  turkey  vulture  {catharies 
aura),  which  renders  great  service  by  removing  carrion  and 
other  ofFal.  Our  readers  may  probably  recollect  the  amusing 
controversy  respecting  the  power  possessed  by  these  birds  of  dis- 
covering their  food,  which  occurred  a  few  years  since  between 
Audubon,  the  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  and  Charles 
Waterton,  the  kind-hearted  but  eccentric  wanderer.  Mr.  Au- 
dubon contended  that  the  vultures  discovered  their  food  solely 
by  means  of  their  powers  of  sight,  whilst  Mr.  Waterton  no  less 
strongly  urged  that  it  was  by  their  sense  of  smell  alone  that 
they  were  directed  in  their  search  for  carrion.  Mr.  Hill,  of 
Jamaica,  to  whom  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  indebted  for  much  valua- 
ble information,  has  furnished  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
turkey  vulture,  from  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  belli- 
gerent ornithologists,  in  the  controversy  above  alluded  to,  re- 
sembled the  knights  of  old  in  their  famous  combat  about  the  two 
sides  of  the  shield.     Mr.  Hill  says  : — 

'Those  who  ascribe  the  power  which  the  vulture  possesses,  of 
discerning  from  a  distance  its  carrion  food,  to  the  sense  of  seeing  or 
to  the  sense  of  smelling,  exclusively,  appear  to  me  to  be  both  in  error. 
It  is  the  two  senses,  exerted  sometimes  singly,  but  generally  unitedly, 
which  give  the  facility  which  it  possesses  of  tracing  its  appropriate 
food  from  far  distances.  I  shall  relate  one  or  two  occurrences  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  instances  in  which  the  sense  of  seeing  and  the 
sense  of  smelling  were  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  unitedly 
exerted  by  the  vulture  in  its  quest  for  food. 
.    *  A  poor  German  immigrant  who  lived  alone  in  a  detached  cottage 
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in  this  town  [Spanish  Town],  rose  from  his  bed  afler  a  two  days' 
confinement  by  fever,  to  purchase  in  the  market  some  fresh  meat  for  a 
little  soup.  Before  he  could  do  more  than  prepare  the  several  in- 
gredients of  herbs  and  roots,  and  put  his  meat  in  water  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  pottage,  the  paroxysm  of  fever  had  returned,  and  he 
laid  himself  on  his  bed  exhausted.  Two  days  elapsed  in  this  state 
of  helplessness  and  inanition  ;  by  which  time  the  mass  of  meat  and 
pot-herbs  had  putrified.  The  stench  becoming  very  perceptible, 
vulture  after  vulture  as  they  sailed  past,  were  observed  always  to  de- 
scend to  the  cottage  of  the  German,  and  to  sweep  round  as  if  they 
had  tracked  some  putrid  carcase,  but  failed  to  find  exactly  where  it 
was.  This  led  the  neighbours  to  apprehend  that  the  poor  man  lay 
dead  in  his  cottage.  His  door  was  broken  open ;  he  was  found  in  a 
state  of  helpless  feebleness,  but  the  room  was  most  insufferably 
offensive  from  something  putrifying  which  could  not  be  immediately 
found,  for  the  fever  having  deprived  the  German  of  his  wits,  he  had 
no  recollection  of  his  uncooked  mess  of  meat  and  pot-herbs.  At 
last,  the  pot-lid  was  lifted,  and  the  cause  of  the  insupportable  stench 
discovered  in  the  corrupted  soup  meat. 

'  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  smelling  directing  the  vultures  with- 
out any  assistance  from  the  sense  of  sight,  and  discovering  un- 
erringly the  locality  of  the  animal  matter,  when  even  the  neighbours 
were  at  fault  in  their  patient  search. 

*  Some  few  days  succeeding  this  occurrence,  after  a  night  and 
morning  of  heavy  rain,  in  which  our  streets  had  been  inundated  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  flood  after  flood  had  been  sweeping  to  the 
river  the  drainage  of  the  whole  town, — a  piece  of  recent  offal  had 
been  brought  down  from  some  of  the  yards  where  an  animal  had 
been  slaughtered,  and  lodged  in  the  street.  A  vulture  beating  about 
in  search  of  food,  dashed  in  a  slanting  direction  from  a  considerable 
height,  and  just  resting,  without  closing  his  wings,  snatched  up  the 
fresh  piece  of  flesh,  and  carried  it  off*. 

'  Here  was  the  sense  of  sight  unassisted  by  that  of  smelling,  for 
the  meat  was  too  recent  to  communicate  any  taint  to  the  morning 
air,  and  the  vulture  stooped  to  it  from  a  very  far  distance. 

'  On  another  occeision  very  near  to  the  time  when  these  facts 
attracted  my  notice,  a  dead  rat  had  been  thrown  out,  early  in  the 
morning,  into  the  street,  having  been  caught  in  the  previous  night. 
Two  vultures  sailing  over  head  in  quest  of  a  morning  meal,  descended 
at  the  same  time,  stooping  to  the  dead  rat,  the  one  from  the  south, 
the  other  from  the  north,  and  both  seized  the  object  of  attraction  at 
the  same  moment. 

'  Here  again  was  the  vision  unaided  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
nostrils,  directing  two  birds  with  the  same  appetite,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  the  same  object.' — pp.  2 — 4. 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  HilPs  theory  is  the  correct  one.  Mr. 
Audubon's  experiments  and  Mr.  Waterton's  facts  alike  go  to 
prove  it.    The  vulture  has  both  eyes  and  '  nose/  and  no  doubt 
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makes  the  most  use  it  can  of  those  faculties.  We  must^  however, 
do  Mr.  Waterton  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  argument,  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
food  of  the  vultures  consists  of  carrion ;  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  in  the  discovery  of  tainted  meat,  these  birds 
are  mainly  indebted  to  their  olfactory  organs.  But  they  do  not 
feed  exclusively  upon  carrion,  and  here  is  the  weak  point  in  Mr. 
Waterton's  argument.  In  the  amusing  paper  upon  the  '  Faculty 
of  Scent  in  the  Vulture,'  originally  published  in  ^Loudon^s 
Magazine,'  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  first  series  of  the 
*  Essays  on  Natural  History,'  Mr.  Waterton  says  : — *  Were  you 
to  kill  a  fowl,  and  place  it  in  the  yard  with  the  live  ones,  it 
would  remain  there  unnoticed  as  long  as  it  was  sweet ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  became  offensive,  you  would  see  the  vuUur  aura  ap- 
proach it,  and  begin  to  feed  upon  it,  or  carry  it  away,  without 
showing  any  inclination  to  molest  the  other  fowls  which  might 
be  basking  in  the  neighbourhood.'  This  may  be  true,  as  the 
vulture  might  not  distinguish  between  the  dead  fowl  and  the 
others  lying  motionless  basking  on  the  ground,  and  his  structure 
is  not,  like  that  of  the  falcons,  adapted  for  pouncing  upon  living 
prey;  but  Mr.  Waterton  is  certainly  not  justified  in  drawing 
from  it  the  inference  that  the  vulture  will  refuse  recent  flesh, 
when  placed  within  his  reach.  Some  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Hill  in  the  extract  above  given  prove  the  contrary,  and  Mr. 
Gosse  also  supplies  additional  evidence  of  a  similar  character. 
He  asserts  that  the  turkey  vulture  will  seize  upon  a  weakling 
young  pig  when  apart  from  the  rest,  and  will  kill  it  by  a  severe 
gripe  across  the  back.  Cases  have  occurred,  in  which  large  hogs, 
and  even  cattle  lying  in  a  sickly  or  dying  condition,  have  been 
attacked,  and  have  had  their  eyes  torn  out  by  these  birds ;  and 
Mr.  Gosse  relates  an  instance  where  a  dog,  having  gorged  itself 
with  carrion,  was  sleeping  under  a  tree,  when  a  turkey  vulture 
descended  upon  it,  and  began  tearing  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
The  bird  had  actually  laid  open  a  considerable  space  before  the 
poor  dog  was  aroused  by  the  pain  from  its  stupor,  and  started 
up  with  a  howl  of  agony.  The  wound  was  so  severe  that,  al- 
though dressed,  it  soon  after  caused  the  death  of  the  animal. 

The  red-tailed  buzzard  {buteo  borealis)  is  the  most  common 
bird  of  prey  in  Jamaica.  It  remains  in  the  island  during  the 
whole  year,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  sailing  in  wide  circles 
over  the  pasture  grounds,  or  soaring  into  the  air  in  ascending 
revolutions,  until  its  form  is  lost  amidst  the  brightness  of  the 
tropical  sky.  Mr.  Gosse  mentions,  that  a  friend  of  his  once 
observed  a  red-tailed  buzzard  fly  out  of  its  nest  accompanied  by 
two  young  ones,  which  were  apparently  making  a  trial  of  their 
wings  on  their  first  excursion.    After  one  of  the  young  birds  had 
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flown  a  short  way,  and  was  beginning  to  flutter  downwards,  the 
parent  was  seen  to  fly  beneath  it,  and  present  her  back  and 
wings  for  its  support.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  young  one 
actually  rested  upon  the  back  of  the  old  bird,  but  its  confidence 
was  probably  restored  by  seeing  support  so  near,  and  it  managed 
to  reach  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  other  little  one,  invited  by 
its  parent,  in  like  manner  tried  its  infant  wings,  and  was  attended 
with  equal  affection.  Mr.  Gosse  reminds  his  readers,  that  this 
remarkable  occurrence  furnishes  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
passage  in  scripture : — ^  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut- 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings  $  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and 
there  was  no  strange  Gt)d  with  him.^  (Deut.  xxxii.  12;  compare 
Exod.  xix.  4.) 

The  raptorial  birds,  notwithstanding  their  great  strength, 
and  the  dangerous  weapons  with  which  they  are  provided,  for 
predatory  warfare,  have  frequently  to  submit  to  the  annoying 
attacks  of  lesser  species.  The  petcharies  {tyrannus)  are  often 
seen  tormenting  the  hawk  or  the  vulture.  Their  habits,  in  this 
respect,  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  gives  an  account 
of  a  pair  of  petcharies  which  had  taken  possession  of  a  very 
lofty  cocoa-nut  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house. 

'Perched  on  this  vantage- height,  they  scream  defiance  to  every 
inhabitant  around  them,  and  sally  forth  to  wage  war  on  all  birds  that 
venture  near.  None  but  the  swallow  dares  to  take  the  circuit  of 
their  nestling  tree.  At  a  signal  from  one  of  the  birds,  perhaps  the 
female,  when  a  carrion  vulture  is  sweeping  near,  or  a  hawk  is 
approaching,  the  mate  flings  himself  upwards  in  the  air,  and  having 
gained  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  bird  he  intends  to  attack,  he 
starts  off  in  a  horizontal  line,  with  nicely  balanced  wings,  and  hover- 
ing for  a  moment,  descends  upon  the  intruder's  back,  shrieking  all 
the  while,  as  he  sinks  and  rises,  and  repeats  his  attacks  with  vehe- 
mence. The  carrion  vulture  (hat  seldom  courses  the  air  but  with 
gliding  motion,  now  flaps  his  wings  eagerly,  and  pitches  downward 
at  every  stroke  his  assailant  makes  at  him,  and  tries  to  dodge  him. 
In  this  way  he  pursues  him  and  frequently  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

*  The  hawk  is  beset  by  all  birds  of  any  power  of  wing,  but  the 
boldest,  and  judging  from  the  continued  exertion  he  makes  to  escape, 
the  most  effective  of  his  assailants  is  the  petchary.  It  is  not  with 
feelings  of  contempt  the  hawk  regards  this  foe : — he  hurries  away 
from  him  with  rapid  flight,  and  hastily  seeks  to  gain  some  resting- 
place  ;  but  as  he  takes  a  direct  course  from  one  exposed  tree  to 
another  equally  ill-suited,  he  is  seen  again  submitting  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  renewed  visit  from  his  pertinacious  assailant,  till  he  is  con- 
strained to  soar  upward,  and  speed  away,  wearied  by  the  buflets  of 
his  adversary.' — pp.  172, 173. 
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Occasionally,  however,  this  amusement  terminates  in  no  very 
pleasant  manner  for  the  pugnacious  little  bird.  The  hawk 
perches  himself  upon  the  top  of  some  dry  tree,  from  whence  he 
can  dart  his  keen  glances  around  in  the  search  for  prey. 
Whilst  in  this  position  he  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  petchary, 
which  continues  to  bufPet  him  violently  until  quite  exhausted 
by  its  efforts.  The  hawk  bears  the  infliction  with  great 
patience,  and  watches  his  troublesome  antagonist  fly  to  some 
neighbouring  tree  to  rest  itself,  and  make  preparation  for  a 
renewed  assault.  No  sooner,  however,  does  the  petchary  begin 
to  trim  its  feathers,  and,  so  occupied,  forget  that  its  dangerous 
enemy  is  near,  than  the  hawk  suddenly  pounces  down  upon  it, 
seizes  the  unwary  bird  in  his  talons,  and  takes  ample  satisfac- 
tion, in  a  comfortable  meal,  for  the  undignified  attacks  to  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  submit. 

But  the  most  curious  instance  we  have  met  with  of  the 
annoyance  which  quickness  of  flight  enables  a  little  bird  to 
inflict  upon  much  larger  and  more  powerful  species,  is  a  fact 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gosse,  that  the  humming  bird  will  occasionally 
chase  the  heron.  He  says,  that  in  such  encounters,  '  the 
minuteness  and  arrowy  swiftness  of  the  one  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  expanse  of  wing  and  unwieldy  motion  of  the  other. 
The  little  aggressor  appears  to  restrain  his  powers  in  order  to 
annoy  his  adversary,  dodging  around  him,  and  pecking  at  him 
like  one  of  the  small  frigates  of  Drake,  or  Frobisher,  peppering 
one  of  the  unwieldy  galleons  of  the  ill-fated  Armada.^ 

The  food  of  the  petcharies  consists  principally  of  insects,  in 
the  capture  of  which  they  display  very  great  agility.  At  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset,  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cattle-ponds,  darting  with  unceasing  and 
rapid  evolutions  upwards  and  downwards,  or  coursing  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  capturing  at  every  turn  some  of  the 
insects  which  abound  in  those  localities.  The  grey  petchary, 
however,  is  not  always  satisfled  with  insect  fare,  but  occasionally 
pounces  down  upon  the  humming-bird  as  it  hovers  over  some 
attractive  blossoms,  and  having  carried  it  to  some  neighbouring 
branch,  kills  it  with  repeated  strokes.  The  name  of  the 
petchary  is  derived  from  its  remarkable  notes,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hill  as  a  '  ceaseless  shriek,'  and  consist  of  a 
repetition  of  three  or  four  shrill  sounds,  resembling  the  words 
pecheery—pecheery — pe-chier-ry. 

Still  more  singular  are  the  cries  of  the  night-jars  {capri- 
mulgida),  which,  being  uttered  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or 
during  the  stillness  of  night,  strike  upon  the  ear  with  startling 
efibct.  The  notes  of  the  best  known  species  resemble  the 
words  whip-poor-will,  and  throughout  the  moon-light  nights 
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make  the  woods  of  America  resound  with  their  oft-repeated  and 
melancholy  cadences.  Some  of  the  ignorant  settlers  fancy  that 
these  unearthly  cries  forbode  misfortune,  sickness,  or  death, 
whilst  the  poor  superstitious  Indians  shudder  as  they  listen  to 
the  dreaded  sounds  proceeding  from  a  creature,  whose  noc- 
turnal and  solitary  habits  are  sufficient,  in  their  minds,  to  con- 
nect it  with  supernatural  agency.  Another  of  the  night- jars  is 
called  the  chuck-wilPs-widow,  from  its  notes  being  thought  to 
resemble  those  words.  Both  of  these  species,  whose  habits 
have  been  well  described  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Alexander  Wil- 
son, are  said  to  inhabit  Jamaica,  but  Mr.  Gosse  has  never  met 
with  either,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  potoo  {nyctibius  Ja^ 
maicensis),  an  allied  species,  has  been  mistaken  for  them.  The 
most  common  night-jar  met  with  in  the  island  is  the  night- 
hawk  [caprimulgus  Americanua,  Wils.),  called  also  piramidig, 
from  its  cry,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  that  barbarous  com- 
pound of  sounds, — but  Mr.  Gosse  seems  to  think  its  notes  are 
more  like  gV  me  a  bit,  or  toitta-wittaimt.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  fancy  of  the  hearer.  Indeed,  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  perceive  what  very  different  impressions  the  same 
notes  make  upon  diflFerent  parties.  For  instance,  the  red-eyed 
flycatcher  {muscicapa  olivacea),  according  to  Mr.  Gosse^s  testi- 
mony, is  constantly  c.tlling  out  with  incessant  iteration  and  un- 
tiring energy,  the  words,  sweet- John! — John-to-whit ! — sweets 
John-to-whit — John-V-whit  I  etc.,  whilst  others  understand  it  to 
repeat  the  very  dissimilar  cry,  ^  whip-Tom-Kelly.* 

The  night-jars  come  forth  from  their  lurking-places  a  little 
before  sunset,  when  they  may  be  seen  darting  like  swallows 
through  the  air,  pursuing  their  insect  prey  in  swift  and  zig-zag 
flights. 

'It  is  when  the  afternoon  rains  of  the  season  have  descended 
plentifully,  that  these  birds  are  most  numerous,  and  most  vociferous; 
and  they  continue  to  fly  till  the  twilight  is  beginning  to  fade  into 
darkness.  After  this,  they  appear  for  the  most  part  to  retire,  and 
the  strange  and  startling  voices,  that  before  were  sounding  all  around 
and  above  us,  are  rarely  heard  by  the  most  attentive  listening.  A 
lad  informed  me  that  when  out  fishing  during  the  night,  not  far 
from  the  shore,  the  canoe  is  often  surrounded  by  bats,  which  make 
a  great  noise.  But  my  assistant,  Sam,  who  heard  the  statement, 
assured  me  that  these  were  not  bats,  but  piramidigs  (with  some  bats, 
however,  in  the  company),  and  that  these  birds,  when  the  moon 
is  at  or  near  the  full,  continue  on  the  wing  through  the  night.  On 
dark  rainy  days,  such  as  we  get  sometimes  in  May,  I  have  seen  and 
heard  two  or  three. abroad  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  careering 
just  as  at  nightfall. 

'  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  grey  dawn  has  peeped  over  the 
mountains,  I  have  heard  over  the  pastures  of  Pinnock  Shafton,  great 
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numbers  of  these  birds  evidently  flying  low,  and  hawking  to  and  fro. 
Their  cries  were  uttered  in  rapid  succession,  and  resounded  from  all 
parts  of  the  air,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  even  such  as 
were  apparently  in  near  proximity.  Now  and  again,  the  hollow 
booming  sound,  like  blowing  into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,  pro- 
duced at  the  moment  of  perpendicular  descent,  as  described  by  Wil- 
son, fell  on  my  ear.  The  articulations  or  syllables,  if  I  may  so  say, 
which  make  up  the  note,  are  usually  four,  but  sometimes  five,  or  six, 
uttered  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  pronounced,  and  all  in  the  same 
tone.'— pp.  35— -37. 

The  structure  of  the  night-jars  is  very  peculiar,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  capture  of  their  food.  Their  plu- 
mage has  the  soft  puffy  unwebbed  character  which  marks  that 
of  the  owls,  and  which  enables  them  to  fly  through  the  air 
without  causing  the  slightest  noise  by  the  strokes  of  their  long 
and  powerful  Vings.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  full  and  large, 
possessing  great  acuteness  of  vision  in  the  dusk.  But  the  fea- 
ture that  gives  the  most  singular  appearance  to  these  birds  is 
the  enormous  mouthy  which  is  capable  of  wonderful  expansion, 
and  is  surrounded,  in  most  of  the  species,  with  long  stiff 
bristles.  Curiously  enough,  the  negroes  who  are  certainly  not 
remarkable  for  having  very  small  or  elegant  mouths  themselves, 
have  hit  upon  this  feature  in  the  night-jar  as  a  proverbial 
expression  of  ugliness,  and  deem  it  the  most  severe  stigma 
upon  the  personal  appearance  of  any  one  to  say — '  Ugh  1  you 
ugly  like  one  potoo  I  ^ 

The  width  of  gape  possessed  by  the  night-jars  is  of  course 
intended  to  give  facility  for  the  capture  of  insects  during  their 
swift  flight  through  the  air,  and  the  rictal  bristles  probably 
assist  in  securing  the  prey  after  it  has  been  captured.  They  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  so  essential  for  this  purpose  as  Mr. 
Swainson  seems  inclined  to  believe.  He  states  that  the  quan- 
tity and  stiffness  of  the  bristles  have  a  manifest  relation  to  the 
size  and  power  of  the  insects  upon  which  the  birds  feed,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  swallows  which  capture  only  '  little  soft  in- 
sects' are  destitute  of  these  appendages.  Mr.  Gosse  doubts  the 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  the  potoo, 
which  preys  upon  the  hardest  and  most  rigid  beetles  of  large 
size,  has  no  true  rictal  bristles  at  all. 

Gilbert  White  was  of  opinion  that  the  night-jar  caught  some 
of  its  prey  with  its  foot,  and,  in  securing  the  insect,  made  use 
of  the  curious  serrated  claw  with  which  the  middle  toe  is  pro- 
vided. But  the  feet  appear  to  us  to  be  very  ill  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  mouth  alone  is  used 
for  the  capture  of  insects  on  the  wing.  Wilson's  opinion  as 
to  the  use  of  the  claw  seems  more  reasonable,  that  it  serves  to 
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free  the  birds  from  the  vermin  with  which  they  become  much 
infested  whilst  reposing  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  or,  per- 
haps^ it  is  simply  used  to  free  the  rictal  bristles  from  the  legs 
of  beetles  which  may  catch  there,  and  be  difficult  for  the  bird 
to  displace.  If  the  latter  explanation  be  correct,  it  will 
account  for  the  fact,  recorded  by  White,  that  the  night-jar, 
when  on  the  wing,  occasionally  brings  its  foot  up  to  its  mouth. 
Several  species  of  the  swallow  tribe  (hirundinidoi)  are  com- 
mon in  Jamaica,  and  remain  there  the  whole  year.  The  cave 
swallow  (//.  pceciloma,  Gosse,)  considered  by  Mr.  Gosse  to  be 
distinct  from  H,  fulva,  Viell.,  and  characterised  accordingly, 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  ingenious  nest  which  is  gene- 
rally built  in  the  cavernous  recesses  along  the  sea-coast.  One 
of  these  localities,  near  a  precipitous  rock  about  a  mile  from 
Bluefields,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gosse  : — 

'  The  foot  of  the  cliff  is  girt  with  irregular  masses  of  honey- 
combed rock,  between  which  the  incoming  tide  rolls,  and  frets,  and 
boils,  in  foaming  confusion;  and  the  front  is  hollowed  into  caves, 
some  of  which  are  long  passages  with  an  opening  at  each  end,  and 
others  are  merely  wide-mouthed,  but  shallow  hollows.  In  one  of 
these  I  counted  forty  nests  of  this  species  of  swallow,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  half  cup,  built  with  little  pellets  of  mud,  retaining,  in  so 
damp  a  situation,  and  where  the  rock  itself  is  covered  with  a  slimy 
roouldiness,  their  original  humidity.  Each  was  thickly  lined  with 
silk  cotton.  If  we  imagine  a  pint  basin  divided  perpendicularly 
through  the  middle,  and  the  one-half  stuck  against  a  wall,  we  shall 
perceive  the  form  of  these  nests ;  some,  however,  were  both  larger 
and  deeper  than  this.  In  many  instances  advantage  was  taken  of  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  rock  which  increased  the  capacity.  In  one,  (it 
was  about  the  middle  of  July,)  I  found  three  eggs ;  in  some  others, 
the  callow  young ;  and  in  one,  two  full  fledged  birds,  which  lay 
quietly  in  the  nest,  side  by  side,  while  their  black  eyes  watched  my 
motions.  The  parent  birds  flew  about  in  affright,  occasionally  coming 
close  up  to  the  nests,  and  hovering  as  if  about  to  alight,  but  scarcely 
one  ventured  in.' — pp.  65,  66. 

The  green  tody  (Todus  viridia)  excavates  for  itself  a  chamber 
in  the  earth,  where  it  can  build  its  nest  in  secrecy.  For  this 
purpose  it  selects  the  banks  of  some  ravine,  or  gully,  where  the 
mould  is  soft  and  friable,  and  by  means  of  its  beak  and  claws, 
digs  a  hole  several  inches  deep,  in  the  form  of  a  winding  gallery, 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  chamber  suf- 
ficiently large  for  its  purpose.  Here  it  carries  pliant  fibres,  and 
dry  moss  and  cotton,  and  having  comfortably  furnished  its  in- 
genious habitation,  the  tody  lays  its  eggs  and  rears  its  young. 
The  feet  are  syndactylous,  having  two  of  the  front  toes  united 
together,  and  although  feeble,  are  well  adapted  for  burrowing 
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in  the  soft  earth.  In  this  habit  the  todies  resemble  the  king- 
fisher, but  the  latter  species  has  the  feet  very  muscular^  the  toes 
united  into  a  broad  palm^  and  the  claws  remarkably  strong  and 
sharp.  With  these  effective  instruments,  the  belted  kingfisher 
(Alcedo  alcyon)  digs  out  a  cave  several  feet  deep  in  the  clayey  or 
gravelly  cliffs,  where  it  nestles  in  perfect  security. 

The  green  tody  is  very  abundant  in  Jamaica.  Its  elegant 
plumage,  quiet  and  inoffensive  habits,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  it  allows  the  approach  of  man,  have  made  it  a  general 
favourite.  Perhaps  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
crimson- velvet  gorget,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the 
bright  grassy-green  of  its  back,  it  is  popularly  called  the  robin 
red-breast.  The  tody  may  often  be  seen  sitting  patiently  on  some 
twig,  apparently  in  a  state  of  stupid  abstraction,  with  the  head 
drawn  in,  the  beak  pointing  upwards,  and  the  loose  plumage 
puffed  out ;  but  its  odd  looking  grey  eyes  are  glancing  on  every 
side,  and  no  sooner  is  a  small  fly  or  beetle  perceived,  than  the 
bird  sallies  forth,  with  feeble  flight,  and  having  snapped  up  its 
prey,  returns  again  to  its  accustomed  perch.  Mr.  Grosse  re- 
marks, with  great  justice,  that  '  it  is  instructive  to  note  by  how 
various  means  the  wisdom  of  God  has  ordained  a  given  end  to 
be  attained.  The  swallow  and  the  tody  live  on  the  same  prey, 
insects  on  the  wing ;  and  the  short,  hollow,  and  feeble  wings  of 
the  latter,  are  as  effectual  to  him,  as  the  long  and  powerful 
pinions  are  to  the  swallow.  He  has  no  powers  to  employ  in 
pursuing  insects,  but  he  waits  till  they  come  within  his  circum- 
scribed range,  and  no  less  certainly  secures  his  meal.' 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  family  of  insecti- 
vorous birds  found  in  Jamaica,  are  the  humming-birds  {Trocbir- 
lidai).  These  tiny  creatures,  whose  exquisite  forms  and  gor- 
geous plumage  have  rendered  them  universal  favourites,  were 
formerly  thought  to  subsist  entirely  upon  the  nectar  of  flowers ; 
but  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that  their  food  consists  principally 
of  minute  insects.  This  was  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Wilson,  who  states  that  he  has  seen  the  ruby-throat  [T.  coiU' 
bris)  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  darting  at  those  little  groups  of 
insects  which  dance  in  the  air  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  re- 
tiring to  an  adjoining  twig  to  rest,  and  renewing  the  attack  with 
a  dexterity  that  sets  all  the  other  fly-catchers  at  defiance.  And 
Mr.  Gosse  mentions  having  noticed  the  mango  humming  bird, 
just  before  night-fall,  fluttering  round  the  top  of  a  tree  upon 
which  there  were  no  blossoms,  and  from  its  motions,  when 
hovering  in  a  perpendicular  position,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  catching  insects.  Many  small  insects,  also,  inhabit  the 
blossoms  of  flowers,  and  it  is  no  doubt  principally  in  search  of 
these,  that  the  humming  birds  probe  with  their  long  slender 
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tongues,  the  tubular  nectaries.  When  dissected,  the  stomach 
of  these  birds  is  usually  found  distended  with  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  minute  beetles,  etc  Mr.  Gosse  made  many  attempts 
to  keep  the  lovely  long-tailed  humming-birds  (T,  polytmus)  in 
confinement,  but  failed  in  his  endeavours;  as  although  they 
sipped  up  the  sweet  syrup  with  which  he  plentifully  provided 
them,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  health,  and  after 
a  few  days^  imprisonment,  the  birds  invariably  died  in  conse* 
que  nee,  as  Mr.  Gosse  believes,  of  being  starved  to  death  from 
the  want  of  insect  food.  On  dissection,  he  found  that  they 
were  excessively  meagre  of  flesh,  and  that  the  stomach,  which 
ordinarily  is  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  distended  with  insects,  was 
shrunken  to  a  minute  collapsed  membrane,  discovered  with 
difficulty.  A  friend  of  Alexander  Wilson^s,  Mr.  Coffer,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  more  fortunate  with  the  Trochilus  colubris,  two  speci- 
meus  of  which  he  kept  in  a  cage  for  some  months,  supplying 
them  with  honey  dissolved  in  water ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  they 
fed  upon  the  small  flies  and  gnats  that  were  attracted  to  the 
cage  by  the  sweet  liquor,  and  were  snapped  up,  and  swallowed 
by  the  humming-birds  with  great  eagerness. 

The  pugnacity  of  the  humming-bird  has  often  been  noticed^ 
and  is  certainly  not  a  very  creditable  trait  in  the  character  of 
these  lovely  little  beings.  Wilson  mentions  having  seen  one 
attack,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  tease  the  king-bird  {Mtiscicapa 
tyrannus) ;  and  he  had  also  seen  it,  in  its  turn,  assaulted  by  a 
humble-bee,  which,  however,  it  soon  put  to  flight.  Mr.  Gosse 
has  recorded  the  particulars  of  a  combat  between  two  mango 
humming-birds,  which  was  carried  on  with  much  pertinacity, 
and  protracted  to  an  unusual  length.  The  subject  of  dispute 
appeared  to  be  the  possession  of  two  Malay  apple  trees,  whose 
branches  were  thickly  covered  with  beautiful  blossoms,  that  hung 
in  rich  profusion,  '  like  bunches  of  crimson  tassels.'  No  doubt 
there  was  ample  provision  for  both  of  the  little  birds,  and  for 
many  more,  but  the  one  who  had  played  around  the  trees  for 
several  days,  was  too  selfish  to  admit  a  partner  in  his  enjoyment, 
and  therefore  resisted  fiercely  an  intruder,  which,  attracted  by 
the  blossoms,  came  flying  down  to  the  trees  one  morning. 
The  combat  then  began : — 

'  They  chased  each  other  through  the  labyrinth  of  twigs  and 
flowers,  till,  an  opportunity  occurring,  the  one  would  dart  with 
seeming  fury  upon  the  other,  and  then,  with  a  loud  rustling  of  their 
wings,  they  would  twirl  together,  round  and  round,  until  they  nearly 
came  to  the  earth.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  see,  with  any 
distinctness,  what  took  place  in  these  tussles ;  their  twirlings  were  so 
rapid  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  discrimination.  At  length  an  en- 
counter took  place  pretty  close  to  me,  and  I  perceived  that  the  beak 
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of  the  one  grasped  the  beak  of  the  other,  and  thus  fastened,  both 
whirled  round  and  round  in  their  perpendicular  descent,  the  point 
of  contact  being  the  centre  of  the  gyrations,  till,  when  another  second 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  ground,  they  separated,  and  the 
one  chased  the  other  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  tree,  where,  perched  on  a  lofty  twig,  he  chirped 
monotonously  and  pertinaciously  for  some  time ;  I  could  not  help 
thinking  in  defiance.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  banished  one 
returned,  and  began  chirping  nolessprovokingly,  which  soon  brought 

on  another  chase,  and  another  tussle In  their  tortuous  and 

rapid  evolutions,  the  light  from  their  ruby  necks  would  now  and 
then  flash  in  the  sun  with  gem-like  radiance;  and  as  thej  now  and 
then  hovered  motionless,  the  broadly  expanded  tail, — whose  outer 
feathers  are  crimson  purple,  but  when  intercepting  the  sun's  rays 
transmit  orange-coloured  light, — added  much  to  their  beauty.  A 
little  Banana  quit,  that  was  peeping  among  the  blossoms  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  seemed  to  look  with  surprise  on  the  combatants ;  but  when 
the  one  had  driven  his  rival  to  a  longer  distance  than  usual,  the 
victor  set  upon  the  unoffending  quit,  who  soon  yielded  the  point,  and 
retired,  humbly  enough,  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  war,  for  it 
was  a  thorough  campaign,  a  regular  succession  of  battles,  lasted 
fully  an  hour,  and  then  I  was  called  away  from  the  post  of  observa- 
tion.'—pp.  93,  94. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  birds  just  noticed^  although  dis- 
tinguished by  very  different  qualities,  is  another  denizen  of  the 
woods  of  Jamaica — the  celebrated  mocking-bird  {Orpheus poly' 
glottus),  whose  extraordinary  powers  of  imitation  have  often 
excited  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  naturalists.  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  in  his  account  of  this  species,  sietys,  that  when  the 
mocking-bird  is  pouring  forth  his  notes,  '  a  bystander,  destitute 
of  sight,  would  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  feathered  tribes 
had  assembled  together,  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  pro- 
duce his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  many 
times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds 
that  perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he 
exactly  imitates ;  even  birds  themselves  are  frequently  imposed 
on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied 
calls  of  their  mates,  or  dive,  with  precipitation,  into  the  depth 
of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  spar- 
row-hawk.^ When  kept  in  confinement,  the  mocking-bird  imi- 
tates all  the  sounds  about  the  house ;  the  dog^s  bark  and  the 
cat's  mewing,  the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the  cackling  of  hens, 
and  even  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  are  given  with 
an  exactness  which  is  hardly  credible.  But  the  mocking-bird 
is  not  alone  a  mimic.  It  has  powers  of  song  of  its  own  which 
are  of  a  very  high  order.  Like  our  own  nightingale,  it  chooses 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night  for  its  sweet  serenades,  and^ 
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percbed  on  some  high  branch,  pours  forth  its  notes,  free  from 
mimicry,  in  full  gushes  of  the  most  inimitable  harmony. 

The  wanderer  through  the  wild  mountain  districts  of  Ja- 
maica, who  penetrates  into  the  deep  and  solitary  recesses  of  the 
woods,  where  all  nature,  abounding  in  variety  and  profusion, 
seems  to  lie  in  solemn  and  undisturbed  repose,  is  suddenly 
startled  by  hearing  the  long-drawn  measured  notes  of  a  bird, 
whose  singularly  sweet  modulations  are  borne  over  the  forest 
^like  the  hymn  of  praise  of  an  angel.^  This  is  the  solitaire 
(Afuscicapa  Armillata),  which,  although  very  dififerent  from  the 
mocking-bird,  deserves  scarcely  less  admiration.  In  Hayti, 
where  the  species  is  also  met  with,  its  habits  have  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  are  recorded  by  him  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
sketches  which  add  so  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  volume. 

'  As  soon  as  the  first  indications  of  daylight  are  perceived,  even 
while  the  mists  hang  over  the  forests,  these  minstrels  are  heard  pour- 
ing forth  their  wild  notes  in  a  concert  of  many  voices,  sweet  and 
lengthened  like  those  of  the  harmonica  or  musical  glasses.  It  is  the 
sweetest,  the  most  solemn,  and  most  unearthly  of  all  the  wroodland 
singing  I  ever  heard.  The  lofty  locality,  the  cloud-capt  heights,  to 
which  alone  the  eagle  soars  in  other  countries — so  different  from 
ordinary  singing-birds  in  gardens  and  cultivated  fields — combine  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  music  to  excite  something  like  devotional  asso- 
ciations. The  notes  are  uttered  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a  strangely- 
measured  exactness.  Though  it  is  seldom  that  the  bird  is  seen,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  solitary,  since  it  rarely  sings  alone,  but  in 
harmony  with  some  half-dozen  chanting  in  the  same  glen.  Occa- 
sionally, it  strikes  out  into  such  an  adventitious  combination  of  notes, 
as  to  form  a  perfect  tune.  The  time  of  enunciating  a  single  note,  is 
that  of  the  semi-breve.  The  quaver  is  executed  with  the  most  per- 
fect trill.  It  regards  the  major  and  minor  cadences,  and  observes  the 
harmony  of  counter-point,  with  all  the  preciseness  of  a  perfect  musi- 
cian. Its  melodies,  from  the  length  and  distinctness  of  each  note, 
are  more  hymns  than  songs.  Though  the  concert  of  singers  will  keep 
to  the  same  melody  for  an  hour,  each  little  coterie  of  birds  chants  a 
different  song,  and  the  traveller  by  no  accident  ever  hears  the  same 
tune.'— pp.  201,  202. 

In  the  same  lonely  wilds,  where  the  sweet  hymn  of  the  soli- 
taire is  heard,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  often  attracted 
by  notes  of  a  very  different  character.  He  listens,  for  the 
sounds  appear  to  be  the  harsh  and  guttural  intonations  of  some 
savage  language,  and  he  is  perhaps  expecting  the  uncouth 
speaker  to  issue  from  amongst  the  trees,  when  the  delusion 
vanishes  on  catching  sight  of  a  jabbering  crow,  perched  upon 
the  top  of  some  immense  cotton-tree,  and  gabbling  forth  its 
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loquacious  cries.  Mr.  Gosse  remarks,  that  *  all  the  crows  are 
garrulous,  and  several  are  capable  of  tolerable  imitations  of 
human  speech,  but  the  present  is  the  only  example  I  am  aware 
of,  in  which  the  language  of  man  is  resembled  by  a  bird  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  rather  general 
than  particular;  every  one  who  hears  it  is  strack  with  its 
likeness  to  speech,  though  he  cannot  detect  any  known  words : 
it  is  the  language  of  a  foreigner.' 

The  negroes,  who  are  very  fond  of  exercising  their  ingenuity 
in  interpreting  the  language  of  birds,  have  been  able  to  catch 
amidst  the  varied  and  harsh  tones  of  the  jabbering  crow's 
voice,  the  following  words,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole ; — ^  fValk  fast  crab !  do  bucra  work. — 
Cuitacoo  better  than  wallet  /'  A  '  cuttacoo*  is  a  negro's  hand 
basket. 

Amongst  the  other  remarkable  sounds  which  break  the 
silence  of  the  mountain  forests  are  the  coos  of  the  doves»  of 
which  several  species  are  found  in  Jamaica.  These,  also,  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  negroes,  resemble  the  utterance  of  human 
voices.  The  white->ving  dove  [Turtur  leucopterus)  is  heard  re- 
peating the  words, — '  Since  poor  Gilpin  die,  cow-head  spoil ;' — 
and  the  white  belly  {Columba  Jamaicensis)  complains  all  day 
long,  in  the  most  melancholy  cadences,  uttered  as  though  the 
bird  were  mournfully  sobbing  forth  its  sorrows: — *  Bain-come' 
wet-me-throughJ  The  common  note  of  the  blue  pigeon  (C.  rufina) 
somewhat  resembles  the  barking  of  a  cur;  but  perhaps  the 
most  singular,  though  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable,  of  all, 
is  the  coo  of  the  mountain  wttch  {Creotrygon  sylvatica  Gk>88e) 
which  '  consists  of  two  loud  notes,  the  first  short  and  sharp,  the 
second  protracted  and  descending  with  a  mournful  cadence. 
At  a  distance,  its  first  note  is  inaudible;  and  the  second, 
reiterated  at  measured  intervals,  sounds  like  the  groaning  of  a 
dying  man.  These  moans,  heard  in  the  most  recluse  and 
solemn  glens,  while  the  bird  is  rarely  seen,  have  probably  given 
it  the  name  of  the  mountain-witch.'  In  other  respects,  the 
bird  deserves  a  more  pleasing  appellation,  as  its  plumage  is 
very  varied  and  extremely  beautiful.  Indeed,  Mr.  Oosse  is  of 
opinion,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  long-tailed  humming 
bird,  the  mountain-witch  is  the  most  lovely  species  found  in  the 
island.  Its  habits  also  are  interesting,  and  Mr.  Gosse,  upon 
the  authority  of  ^intelligent  men  very  familiar  with  these 
birds,'  has  recorded  the  remarkable  fact,  '  that  the  young  leave 
the  nest  about  a  week  after  they  are  hatched,  and  aVe  led  about 
by  the  mother,  who  scratches  for  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
fowl.  Some  have  declared  that  they  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  this ;  persons  who  have  never  heard  that  this  pigeon  baa  any 
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systematic  affinity  to  the  GaUinacecB*  Mr.  Gosse  made  many 
inquiries  respecting  this  fact^  and  found  the  testimony  in  its 
favour, '  very  general,  almost  universal/ 

The  gallinaceous  birds,  to  which  the  species,  last  mentioned^ 
naturally  conducts  us,  appear  to  be  restricted  in  Jamaica  to 
the  guinea-fowl  (numida  meleagris)  and  the  quail  {ortyx  Virgi' 
niana) :  both  of  these  species  were  introduced  one  or  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  have  become  perfectly  naturalized.  The  guinea* 
fowls  are  very  numerous,  and  do  great  injury  to  the  planta- 
tions by  destroying  the  yams  and  cocoas ;  they  also  scratch  up 
seed-corn  and  peas.  The  settlers  adopt  various  expedients  to 
lessen  the  numbers  of  these  destructive  birds :  the  plan  which 
has  been  found  most  effective,  is  to  pursue  them  with  a  dog, 
when  they  immediately  betake  themselves  to  a  tree,  and  their 
attention  being  concentrated  upon  the  barking  cur,  it  is  easy  to 
get  within  reach,  and  to  shoot  them  down.  Others  are  taken 
by  means  of  corn,  which,  after  being  steeped  for  a  night  in 
proof  rum,  is  placed  in  a  shallow  vessel,  along  with  a  little  fresh 
rum,  and  the  water  expressed  from  a  bitter  casava,  grated ;  a 
small  quantity  of  the  grated  cassava  is  th^n  strewn  over  it,  and 
it  is  deposited  within  an  inclosed  ground  where  the  depreda^ 
tors  resort.  The  fowls  eagerly  devour  this  tempting  bait,  and 
soon  becoming  intoxicated,  are  unable  to  escape. 

The  grallatorial  or  wading  birds  are  very  numerous,  and 
comprise  several  interesting  species.  The  one  most  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  plumage  and  elegance  of  form,  is  the 
sultana  {Gallinula  Martinica)  wliich  may  frequently  be  seen, 
in  company  with  great  numbers  of  allied  species,  upon  the 
vast  morass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savannah  le  Mar.  The 
sultana  has  the  toes  extremely  long,  which  enables  it  to  walk 
with  ease  upon  the  leaves  and  tangled  stems  of  water-plants 
that  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  pools.  Mr.  Gosse  noticed  one 
walking  upon  some  aquatic  herbage  which  only  sank  an  inch  or 
two  under  its  tread,  as  it  gracefully  moved  from  one  leaf  to 
another  with  great  deliberation,  frequently  standing  still,  and 
looking  leisurely  around. 

The  flamingo,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  swim- 
ming birds  (Natatores),  is  now  rarely  seen  upon  the  coast  of 
Jamaica,  and  then  only  singly,  or  at  most  associated  with 
three  or  four  companions;  but  in  Cuba  they  congregate  in 
flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  are  called  by  the  colonial 
Spaniards,  'English  soldiers,'  from  their  red  plumage,  and 
their  habit  of  moving  together  in  lengthened  lines.  Mr.  Hill 
says  : — 

'  I  visited  the  district  of  Boyamo,  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  in  the 
year  1821,  and  was  on  the  coast  from  January  to  April.     I  w^s  much 
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among  the  marshes  and  swamps  about  the  river  Conta,  a  stream  that 
receives  the  tidal  waters,  which  here  rise  and  fall  six  or  seven  feet, 
at  fifly  miles  along  its  course.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  are 
long  stretches  of  shoal  ground,  where  the  floods  of  the  river  and  set 
form  lakelets,  and  successively  deposit  their  stores  of  living  atoms, 
with  the  rising  and  falling  tides.  Here  the  flamingoes  flook  and  feed. 
They  arrange  themselves  in  wJiat  seem  to  be  lines,  in  consequence  of 
their  finding  their  food  along  the  edges  of  these  shallows ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  whilst  their  heads  are  down,  and  they  are  cluttering 
with  their  bills  in  the  water,  they  have  one  of  their  number  on  the 
watch,  standing  erect,  with  his  long  neck  turning  round  to  every  point, 
ready  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the  apprehension  of  danger — what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  studied  distribution  of  themselves  back  to  back,  as  some 
observers  describe  their  arrangement,  is  nothing  but  their  regardless 
turning  about  in  their  places,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  at  a  time  when 
all  are  intent  on  making  the  most  of  the  stores  which  the  prolific  waters 
are  yielding.*-- pp.  391,  392. 

Mr.  Hill  mentions  an  instance  of  a  domesticated  pelican, 
{Pelecanus  fuscus)  which  winged  backwards  and  forwards, — visit- 
ing  the  wild  flocks  in  the  harbour  during  the  day,  and  retam* 
ing  in  the  evening  to  roost  upon  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  lay  in 
its  master's  yard.  Whilst  it  was  being  domesticated,  and  the 
quill- feathers  had  been  drawn  to  prevent  its  escape,  it  was 
wholly  dependent  for  food  upon  the  fish  given  to  it  by  the 
fishermen  on  the  beach.  There  was  consequently  no  supply 
for  it  on  Sundays,  and  the  bird  at  length  became  so  conscious 
of  the  recurrence  of  this  fast-day,  that  although  on  every  other 
day  it  went  down  to  the  sea-side  to  wait  the  coming  in  of  the 
fishing  canoes,  it  never  stirred  from  its  roosting-place  upon  the 
day  of  rest,  but  spent  the  whole  time  in  a  state  of  drowsy 
repose. 

The  sympathy  which  gregarious  birds  manifest  towards  their 
wounded  companions  has  been  often  observed,  and  none  are 
more  distinguished  in  this  respect  than  the  boobies.  Mr.  Hill 
kept  a  pair  of  the  black  and  white  booby  {Sulaparva),  in  a 
domesticated  state,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  displayed  a  great  amount  of  kindly  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  female  towards  her  mate,  accompanied,  unfortunately, 
with  anything  but  surgical  skill.  We  shall  give  the  account  of 
this  booby-doctor  in  Mr.  Hill's  own  words. 

'  My  little  nephew,  in  chasing  with  a  small  whip  one  of  our  birds, 
entanded  the  lash  about  its  wing,  and  snapped  the  arm-bone.  The 
one  bird  not  alone  showed  sympathy  for  the  other,  but  exhibited 
curiosity  about  the  nature  and  character  of  the  accident.  Our  two 
birds  are  male  and  female.  The  wounded  booby  withdrew  into  a 
lonely  part  of  the  yard,  and  stood  there  drooping.     The  female  sought 
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him  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  cry  of  agony,  and  after  ascertaining,  by 
surveying  him  all  round,  that  the  injury  was  in  the  wing,  proceeded 
to  prevail  on  him  to  move  the  limb,  that  she  might  see  whether  he 
was  really  disabled  beyond  the  power  of  using  it  for  flight.  After  a 
quacking  honk  or  two,  as  a  call  to  do  something  required  of  him,  the 
female  stretched  out  one  of  her  wings ;  the  wounded  male  imitated 
her,  and,  making  an  effort,  moved  out,  in  some  sort  of  way,  the 
wounded  member  to  its  full  length.  He  was  now  required,  by  a  cor- 
responding movement,  to  raise  it:  he  raised  the  broken  arm,  but  the 
wing  could  not  be  elevated.  The  curiosity  of  the  female  was  at  a 
stand-still.  After  a  moment's  pause,  her  wounded  companion  was 
persuaded  to  make  another  trial  at  imitation,  and  to  give  the  wings 
some  three  or  four  good  flaps.  He  followed  the  given  signal,  gave 
the  required  beats  upon  the  air  with  so  thorough  a  good  will,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  his  curious  mate,  that  he  twirled  the  broken  wing  quite 
round,  and  turned  it  inside  out.  The  mischief  was  prodigiously  in- 
creased. It  was  now  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  process  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  one  bird  into  the  misfortune  of  the  other.  I  came 
in  just  as  these  exhibitions  had  occurred,  and,  taking  up  the  bird  with 
its  twisted  wing,  I  was  obliged,  after  setting  the  limb,  to  restrain  him 
from  any  further  gratification  of  his  mate's  curiosity,  by  tying  the  wing 
into  place,  and  keeping  it  so  tied  till  the  bone  united.  The  one  now 
attended  the  other,  and  carefully  examined,  day  after  day,  the  broken 
limb.  Calling  on  him  to  make  an  occasional  eflbrt  to  raise  the  dis- 
abled and  immoveable  member,  she  used  her  ineffectual  endeavours 
to  persuade  him  to  lift  it,  though  tied,  by  lifting  her  own  from  time 
to  time.'— pp.  419,  420. 

•  ^^  _ 

The  black  and  white  booby  is  met  with  on  the  Pedro  Kays, 

where  myriads  of  sea- fowl  resort  in  the  breeding  season.     The 

eggs  of  several  species  more  especially  those  of  the  noddy  [Me- 

galopterus  stolidus)  ^  the  Sandwich  Tern'  [Thalasseus  Cantiacus,) 

and  the  egg-bird  [Sterna  fuliginosa)  form  important  articles  of 

commerce,  and  every  year  several  small  vessels  are  sent  from 

Kingston  and  other  ports,  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 

May,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  eggs.     '  The  Kays  are 

open  to  all  adventurers ;  but  the  egg-gathering  is  regulated  by  a 

custom  which  recognizes  the  first-coming  vessel  as  commanding 

for  the  season.     The  second  vessel  is  called  the  Commodore; 

the  first  being  styled  the  Admiral.'     A  code  of  rules  has  been 

drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  this  little  fleet,  and  in  cases  of 

infraction,  a  jury  selected  from  the  various  vessels  is  summoned 

to  decide  upon  the  complaints,  and  to  award  the  appropriate 

punishment. 

Mr.  Gosse  states,  that  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  gralla- 

torial  and  natatorial  birds  of  Jamaica  is  but  slight,  and  he  has 

consequently   contented   himself  with  a  bare  enumeration   of 

some  of  them,  whilst  of  oth^^  his  notice  is  necessarily  meagre. 
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This  deficiency  is,  however,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Hill 
is  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  upon  the  migratory  birds  of 
Jamaica,  which  will  include  many  of  the  water-birds^  and  will 
embrace  the  results  of  long-continued  observations.  The  evi- 
dence which  we  already  possess  of  Mr.  Hill's  extensive  informa- 
tion as  a  naturalist,  and  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  will  secure 
from  us  a  cordial  reception  of  his  promised  contribution  to 
ornithological  literature,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  excellent  volume  which  has  formed 
the  subject  of  our  present  notice. 


Art.  III. — Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Druth  of  the  Bible  i 
being  an  interpretation  of  the  Inscriptions  and  Pictures  which  remain 
upon  her  Tombs  and  Temples.  Illustrated  by  very  numerous  Engravings 
and  Coloured  Plates.  By  William  Osburn,  Jan.,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  8vo.  London: 
Bagster  &  Sons. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  some  French  soldiers 
dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  town  a  slab  of  black 
marble,  which  filled  the  learned  world  with  sanguine  expectations. 
For  ages  the  gigantic  monuments  of  Egypt  had  presented 
copious  records  of  her  early  history,  the  annals  of  the  world's 
youth ;  but  it  had  been  only  to  tantalize,  not  to  satisfy^  the 
curiosity  of  man ;  for  ages  he  had  gazed  with  keen  desire,  but 
gazed  in  vain.  A  peculiar  interest  invested  these  records.  They 
were  those  of  the  most  renowned  of  nations.  The  polished 
Greeks  pointed  with  reverence  to  Egypt  as  the  cradle  of  their 
science  and  art,  the  parent  of  their  learning  and  refinement; 
the  founders  of  some  of  their  states  had  emigrated  thence ;  and 
thither  their  philosophers  travelled,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
priests  of  Memphis  and  Thebes.  Long  lines  of  illustrious 
monarchs  were  unrolled  by  these  sages  to  their  admiring  visitors, 
carrying  back  the  history  of  their  country  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  mythic  fable.  The  gigantic  piles  which  astonish 
the  modern  traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  their  profusion, 
were  then  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  and  spoke  of  the  skill, 
knowledge,  opulence,  and  power,  which  had  existed  in  Egypt 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Ascending  from  the  uncertainties  of  human  tradition  to  the 
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stability  of  the  truth  of  God,  we  find  another  interest  investing 
this  ancient  land.  Its  remote  antiquity,  its  civilization,  its 
wealth,  its  power,  are  now  confirmed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration, 
and  are  intertwined  with  the  destinies  of  that  family  of  man 
whom  God  chose  out  from  among  the  nations,  to  be  'a  peculiar 
treasure'  to  himself.  As  early  as  the  .call  of  Abram,  Egypt  is 
introduced  to  us  as  a  prosperous  nation,  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  a  settled  and  hereditary  monarchy,  in  whose  court  the 
patriarch  finds  a  hospitality  and  deference  to  moral  sanctions, 
indicative  of  a  polished  age.  The  story  of  Joseph's  bondage 
and  exaltation,  and  of  his  family's  emigration  to  Egypt,  and 
kind  reception  there,  brings  out  more  fully  the  same  charac- 
teristics ;  and,  though  we  soon  afterwards  find  the  most  oppres- 
sive tyranny  and  the  most  daring  impiety  in  the  monarchs,  we 
obtain  an  increased  acquaintance  with  the  fact  of  their  posses- 
sion of  all  that  the  world  associates  with  greatness. 

It  was  not,  then,  with  an  irrational  curiosity,  that  the  learned 
looked  upon  the  inscriptions  which  everywhere  covered  the 
walls  of  the  stupendous  palace-temples,  and  sepulchres  of  Egypt. 
Cut  to  an  indelible  depth  in  the  hardest  granite,  yet  finished 
with  elaborate  beauty  and  delicacy ;  ever  accompanying,  and 
subordinate  to,  enormous  sculptured  and  pictured  scenes  of 
martial  prowess  or  pacific  grandeur,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  coeval  with  the  structures  on  which  they  were  found,  and 
that  both  were  the  productions  of  her  most  glorious  age.  What 
details  would  they  not  reveal  of  the  early  history  of  man  !  what 
light  would  they  not  throw  on  the  origin  and  primal  destinies  of 
surrounding  nations,  or  the  rise  and  infancy  of  renowned 
kingdoms  !  But  they  were  shrouded  in  characters,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  entirely  lost ;  and  all  the  patience  of  research 
and  ingenuity  of  conjecture,  which  had  been  again  and  again 
spent  upon  them,  had  failed  to  pierce  their  mystery;  and 
baffled  hope  had  almost  given  up  the  task  in  despair. 

The  Rosetta  Stone  ^t  length  furnished  the  link  that  was 
wanted  to  connect  these  inscrutable  characters  with  some 
whose  power  was  known,  and  thus  afford  a  point  of  attack, 
whence  gradual  inroads  might  be  made  upon  the  darkness 
which  had  hitherto  been  unbroken.  An  inscription  of  the 
Ptolemaic  age,  engraved  in  a  three-fold  form, — twice  in  the 
language  of  Egypt,  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  enchorial  cha- 
racters, and  once  in  the  Greek  language  and  character, — afforded 
the  key  which  was  to  unlock  the  venerable  treasures  of  Egyp- 
tian literature. 

The  expectations  which  were  suddenly  awakened  on  this 
auspicious  discovery,  have  been  as  yet,  however,  but  very  imper- 
fectly fulfilled.    The  study  of  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  inscrip- 
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tions^  which  has  now  been  pursued,  with  the  aid  of  its  Hght, 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  has  not  yet  made  us  very  much  wiser 
than  we  were,  on  the  subject  of  early  history.  For  this  barren- 
ness of  anticipated  result,  several  sufficient  apologies  present 
themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  triple  inscription 
of  the  Eosetta  Tablet  gave  not  the  immediate  mastery  of  the 
Egyptian  manner  of  writing,  but  only  the  clue,  by  which, 
through  a  slow  and  painful  process,  it  might  ultimately  be  at- 
tained. It  was  not  yet  known  whether  the  characters  were 
alphabetic,  syllabic,  or  symbolic ;  nor  whether  they  were  to  be 
read  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left.  The  general  sense 
of  a  certain  number  of  lines  composed  of  these  characters,  was 
expressed  (somewhat  loosely,  as  was  afterwards  proved)  in  a 
certain  number  of  lines  in  Greek.  Had  the  latter,  instead  of 
being  a  translation,  been  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian  words 
in  Greek  characters,  the  task  would  have  been  much  more  easy; 
a  simple  comparison  would  have  put  the  student  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  power  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  enchorial  forms; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words  thus  read  would  have  been 
almost  as  intelligible  as  the  ancient  Hebrew;  for  it  is  now 
known  that  the  modern  Coptic,  scarcely  yet  a  dead  language,  is 
but  a  degenerate  form  of  the  old  Egyptian  tongue,  modified,  of 
course,  in  its  descent  through  many  centuries,  yet  much  less 
changed  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  mutilated  condition  of  the 
stone.  A  large  fragment  of  the  upper  left  corner  was  broken 
ofl';  the  sides  were  much  worn,  and  the  termination  of  the 
Greek  inscription  was  also  lost ;  about  one-third  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscription  was  wanting,  as  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
lines  in  the  enchorial. 

But  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Akerblad,  De  Sacy,  Cham* 
pollion  le  Jeune,  and  Young,  succeeded  in  overcoming  even  these 
difficulties.  Certain  groups  of  characters  frequently  repeated, 
and  contained  within  oval  cartouches,  T^ere  found  to  correspond 
pretty  well  in  frequency  and  position,  to  proper  names  in 
the  Greek,  and  being  examined  in  detail,  were  proved  to  have 
a  phonetic  or  alphabetic  power.  By  applying  this  key  to  ovals 
in  other  inscriptions,  the  names  of  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were  read,  proving  the  true  value 
of  the  characters,  and  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  those 
known. 

The  publication  of  the  'Grammaire  Egyptien'  of  M.  Cham- 
poUion  le  Jeune,  after  his  death,  in  1831,  embodied  the  dis- 
coveries which  up  to  that  time  had  been  made  in  the  study  of 
Egyptian  literature.  This  work,  though  incomplete,  remains  a 
surprising  monument  of  industry,  learning,  and  ingenuity ;  and 
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though  errors  have  been  discovered  in  it,  and  improvements  have 
been  made  on  some  of  its  details,  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  exposition  of  the  written  language  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  interest  thus  awakened  in  these  no  longer  hopeless  in- 
vestigations, attracted  many  men  of  science  to  Egypt ;  some  to 
study  the  sculptured  scenes  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  from 
the  originals ;  others  to  make  accurate  drawings  and  casts  from 
them  for  study  at  home ;  and  others  to  collect  and  transmit  to 
the  museums  of  Europe,  such  of  the  remains  as  could  be  re- 
moved. From  these  labours  have  resulted  the  beautiful  works 
of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  and  Professor  Bosellini.  The  two 
series  of  the  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians/ 
each  consisting  of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  are  full  of  the  most  inter- 
esting details  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  this  renowned 
people,  very  copiously  illustrated  by  original  drawings  copied 
from  the  monuments.  The  scrupulous  care  with  which  these 
have  been  taken,  their  beauty  of  execution,  and  their  evident 
correctness,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  would  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  examined  these  charming 
volumes,  how  minute  and  full  an  acquaintance  we  here  gain 
with  the  habits  of  the  Egyptians  of  nearly  four  thousand  years 
ago.  Various  processes  in  the  arts,  such  as  glass-blowing,  me- 
tallurgy, carpentry  and  cabinet- making,  the  tanning,  dyeing,  and 
manufacturing  of  leather,  weaving,  rope-making,  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  a  hundred  others,  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  with  a  graphic  power  and  spirit  truly  surprising ;  while 
others  display  the  objects  and  scenes  of  the  chase,  the  ingenious 
traps,  and  other  resources  of  the  fowler,  or  the  labours  of '  the 
fishers/  '  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks,  and  that  spread  nets 
upon  the  waters.'  Very  numerous  illustrations  (and  some  of  a 
particularly  interesting,  because  unexpected  character)  are  thus 
obtained  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  pleasing  trait 
in  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  writings,  that  he  gladly  seizes  every 
occasion  for  pointing  out  these  illustrations  to  his  readers. 

But  the  publication  of  the  grand  work  of  Dr.  Bosellini,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  and  Antiquities  at  Pisa,  must  be 
considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  archse- 
ology.  In  the  year  1829,  a  scientific  commission  had  been  sent 
to  Egypt  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  French  and  Tuscan 
governments^  expressly  to  make  drawings  and  collections  of 
antiquities,  and  to  prosecute  researches  connected  with  this 
subject.  At  the  head  of  this  expedition  were  Professor  Bosel- 
lini and  M.  ChampoUion  le  Jeune.  The  latter  dying  before  the 
results  were  published,  it  remained  to  the  Italian  professor  to 
present  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  very  successful  labours. 
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By  the  liberality  of  the  Tuscan  government  this  is  done  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  subject. 

This  magnificent  work,  entitled,  '  I  monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e 
della  Nubia  disegnati  della  Spedizione  scientifico-letteraria  Tos- 
cana  in  Egitto,  distribuiti  in  ordine  di  materie,  interpretat  ed 
illuistrati,'  consists  of  eight  volumes,  embracing  investigatioDS 
of  the  history,  institutions,  and  manners  of  Egypt^  recorded 
upon  her  monuments,  from  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  down  to 
the  Eoman  emperors.  To  say,  that  the  contents  of  these  vo- 
lumes are  rich  in  valuable  instruction  would  be  to  say  but 
little ;  but  it  is  to  the  plates  with  which  they  are  illustrated 
that  we  refer  when  we  characterize  this  work  as  marking  an  era 
in  archaeological  literature.  They  are  arranged  in  three  vo- 
lumes of  gigantic  dimensions,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  mythology,  another  to  historical  records, 
and  a  third  to  the  institutions  and  customs  of  civil  life.  Of 
these,  while  the  last-named  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  interest- 
ing, as  being  most  readily  intelligible,  we  regard  the  second  as 
the  most  valuable.  The  foreign  wars  of  the  illustrious  Pha- 
raohs of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  here  represented  in  a  spirited 
manner  in  numerous  battle-scenes,  triumphal  processions,  and 
public  thanksgivings.  No  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Egyp- 
tian artists  in  depicting  these  scenes,  nor  by  the  European 
savans  in  copying  them ;  and  the  immense  size  of  the  plates 
permits  the  details  to  be  faithfully  transmitted.  For  the  most 
part  the  subjects  are  traced  merely  in  outline,  which  gives 
clearness,  if  it  lacks  effect ;  but  not  a  few  are  coloured  with  the 
most  brilliant  tints,  in  facsimile  imitation  of  the  originals. 

In  these  elaborate  engravings  we  have,  then,  at  length, 
accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  early  Pharaohs  with  foreign 
nations,  recorded  by  themselves.  The  scenes  which  depict  the 
invasion  of  the  hostile  country,  the  investing  and  storming  of 
its  mountain-fortresses,  and  the  rout  of  its  armed  hosts ;  those 
which  display  long  lines  of  captive  chiefs  led  in  strings  behind 
the  conqueror's  chariot,  and  those  which  represent  the  horrible 
sacrifice  of  supplicating  victims  tied  to  a  common  stake  in  the 
idol-temple,  are  alike  accompanied  with  long  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions, studding  the  surface  of  the  picture  wherever  there  is 
a  blank  space  to  receive  them. 

It  is  to  these  scenes  that  Mr.  Osburn  has  directed  his  chief 
littention  in  the  work  before  us.  He  has  laboured  to  decipher 
the  historical  inscriptions,  in  the  hope  of  reading  in  them  the 
names  of  the  nations  with  which  Egypt  had  dealings  at  so  pri- 
xnitive  a  period,  and  by  thus  giving  individuality  and  precision 
to  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  pictures,  throwing  important 
light  upon  early  history.     His  yiews  respecting  the  importance' 
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of  these  pictures^  and  the  proper  mode  of  studying  them^  are 
thus  expressed : — 

'  No  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  the  recently  recovered  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  at  first,  excited  more  attention  or  expectation  than  these 
evidently  faithful  portraits  of  foreign  enemies  or  vassals.  The  phy- 
siognomies and  complexions  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  very 
various ;  the  names,  also,  written  in  alphabetic  characters,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Here,  then,  is  a  mine  of  information  regarding 
the  ancient  world,  from  the  working  of  which  much  valuable  truth 
might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Hitherto,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  result  has  grievously  disappointed  these  ex- 
pectations. Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  yet  been  elicited,  which 
subserves  the  cause  of  truth  effectually,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  wall  at  Karnak,  which  commemorates  the  invasion 
of  Judea  by  Shishak  ;  and  this  belongs  to  the  era  of  decline,  and  is 
therefore  necessarily  inferior  in  value  and  interest  to  those  of  an 
earlier  date,  which  still  remain  unknown,  as  to  the  nations  against 
whom  these  wars  were  undertaken.  The  conjectures'  which  have  been 
hazarded  as  to  the  identification  of  names,  Scarcely  go  beyond  one  or 
two  groups  of  hieroglyphics,  which  have  been  interpreted  as  general 
appellations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  continent,  rather  than  as  the  par- 
ticular names  of  any  known  ancient  nation.  .  .  .  The  names,  as  gene- 
rally interpreted,  are  mere  collocations  of  vowels  and  consonants^ 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  names  known  to  ancient  geography. 

'  The  very  important  nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  justify  our  con- 
sidering for  a  moment  the  cause  of  this  singular  failure;  The  enor- 
mous size  of  the  pictures  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  the 
impression  of  a  corresponding  greatness  in  the  events  th^y  comme- 
morate. A  design  covering  the  wall  of  a  temple  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length,  representing  battles  of  infantry  and  cbaFtOts,  with  the 
siege  and  capture  of  forts,  the  passing  of  rivers,  and  the  encampment 
of  armies,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  series  of  conquests  extending  over 
vast  districts.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  The  one  object  of  these  representations  was,  to 
exalt  the  deeds  of  arms  of  the  personage  at  whose  charge  the  temple 
had  been  erected.  It  would,  therefore,  be  incumbent  upon  the  artist 
to  cover  the  wall  with  the  details,  real  or  invented,  of  the  war  to  be 
commemorated,  whether  the  hero  had  extended  his  ravages  over  whole 
continents,  or  confined  them  to  some  petty  kingdom  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Egypt.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  latter  is  an  occur- 
rence more  probable  than  the  former,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
have  furnished  the  originals  whence  these  huge  portraits  were  taken; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  one  monarch  of  Egypt  only  (Se- 
sostris)  is  said  by  the  Greek  historians  to  have  carried  his  conquests 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt;  whereas,  the  walls  of  the  temples 
give  the  details  of  important  victories  achieved  by  many  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  single  case,  also,  in  which  the  particular  war  which 
one  of  these  vast  scenes  commemorates,  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
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tained,  is  the  picture  on  the  south  wall  of  the  palace  of  Kamak,  re- 
presenting the  invasion  of  Judea  by  Shishak  (1  Kings,  xiv.  25,  26), 
a  mere  predatory  expedition,  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  thil 
kingdom,  and  probably  ultimately  repelled  by  the  invaded.  Yet,  in 
point  of  magnitude  of  extent  and  detail,  it  yields  to  no  other  sin^ar 
design  that  is  now  known  to  exist.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  as- 
sumed, at  any  rate,  that  the  colossal  size  of  these  pictures  is  do 
necessary  indication  of  the  greatness  of  the  events  represented  in 
them. 

'  Another  cause,  however,  has  been  far  more  efficacious  than  this 
deception  in  keeping  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  nature  of  these 
reliefs.  Those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, seem  by  common  consent  to  have  rejected  the  aid  of  the 
Bible  (the  only  book  in  existence  which  professes  to  be  co- temporary 
with  them),  and  to  have  relied  upon  the  classical  authorities,  the 
earliest  of  which  dates  at  least  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  tem- 
ples on  which  these  reliefs  occur,  so  that  they  could  not  possibly 
contain  any  thing  beyond  vague  and  obscure  traditions  of  a  period  so 
remote.  This,  as  we  hope  to  shew,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
their  failure.'— pp.  33—36. 

We  think  tliis  reasoning  is  correct.  It  is  unhappily  true, 
that  among  too  many  scientific  men,  in  England  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, all  citation  of  the  Word  of  God  is  carefully  avoided. 
That  it  should  be  implicitly  submitted  to,  as  an  infallible  au- 
thority, we  could  hardly  expect,  knowing  as  we  do  the  pride 
and  darkness  of  the  natural  mind.  But  we  might  reasonably 
expect,  that  the  Bible  would  be  treated  with  as  much  deference 
as  a  profane  historian ;  that  the  narratives  of  Moses  would  be 
valued,  at  least,  as  highly  as  those  of  Herodotus.  Unhappily  it 
is  not  so  :  as  has  been  well  remarked,  the  statements  of  Moses 
with  respect  to  Egypt  are  believed,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
monuments ;  those  of  the  Greek  writers,  if  they  are  not  contra- 
dicted. If  it  were  not  for  its  claim  to  inspiration,  a  claim  of 
which  many  are  so  intolerant,  the  sober  unvarnished  narratiTC 
of  the  Bible  would  be  hailed  as  an  invaluable  light,  by  which  to 
study  the  contemporaneous  records  of  Egypt.  We  rejoice  to 
find  that  Mr.  Osburn  has  pursued  this  course;  and  not 
without  encouraging  success.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  wars  depicted  with  so  much  care  and  pains  on  the 
gigantic  walls  of  the  palace-temples,  were  for  the  most  part 

Erosecuted  against  the  early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  its 
orders.  Now,  we  know,  that  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the 
history  of  that  land.  Of  Hhe  Hittites  and  the  Girgashites,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  seven  nations  greater  and  mightier 
than^  Israel,— what  could  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  know? 
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It  is  admitted^  on  all  hands,  that  the  pale  races  of  these  bat- 
tles and  triumphs  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Contests  with  the 
black  or  dark  tribes  that  had  settled  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Egypt,  frequently  occur  also ;  but  these  people  are  easily  iden- 
tified by  the  contour  of  their  features  and  by  their  complexion, 
as  well  as  by  a  conventional  mark  of  relative  position. 

*The  geographical  situation  of  the  countries  of  which  the  captives 
were  inhabitants  is  denoted  by  the  tassel  of  the  cord  by  which  the 
conqueror  is  dragging  them.  Those  which  lay  to  the  south  and 
west,  against  which  an  expedition  would  have  to  set  out  from  Upper 
Egypt,  were  led  by  a  cord  terminating  in  the  bud  of  the  lotus,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  that  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  nations  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  lying  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
could  only  be  invaded  by  an  army  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  were, 
therefore  denoted  by  a  tassel  representing  .  .  .  the  culm  of  the  pa- 
pyrus rush.     To  this  rule  there  is  no  exception.' — pp.  32,  33. 

Now  a  glance  at  a  map  will  remind  us  that  an  army  proceed- 
ing eastward  from  the  Egyptian  frontier  must  come  into  imme- 
diate collision  with  the  warlike  nations  of  southern  Palestine.* 
No  progress  could  be  made  till  these  were  either  subdued,  or 
persuaded  into  alliance.  The  unavoidable  jealousy  subsisting 
between  nations  having  a  common  frontier,  but  alien  in  blood 
and  language,  would  render  the  latter  alternative  extremely  im- 
probable j  while  the  military  resources  and  prowess  which  the 
Scriptures  repeatedly  attribute  to  the  Canaanite  nations  would 
render  the  former  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty.  Prom  the 
details  given  us,  of  the  war  which  ended  in  their  national  extir- 
mination,  we  learn  many  interesting  particulars  of  their  martial 
power.  The  land  of  Palestine  seems  to  have  swarmed  with 
population  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  the  inhabitants  had  a  mili- 
tary reputation  well-known  and  undisputed ;  their  cities  were 
many  '  and  walled  up  to  heaven  /  every  hill-top  of  their  moun- 
tainous country,  every  rocky  ridge  was  crowned  with  a  frown- 
ing fortress;  large  bodies  of  chariots,  ('iron  chariots,')  could 

•  By  following  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  Egyptian  army  might,  it  is 
true,  penetrate  into  the  peninsula  of  Arabia;  but  its  inhospitable  deserts, 
and  more  particularly  the  indomitable  bravery  and  love  of  independence, 
which  have  always  characterized  the  Arabs,  would  form  an  insuperable 
bar  to  any  permanent  conquests  in  that  direction.  We  might  expect,  how- 
ever, to  find  some  collisions  with  its  inhabitants  in  these  monuments,  and  we 
think  we  can  trace  them  in  a  people  called  the  Rebo,  described  by  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  as  in  almost  continual  war  with  Egypt,  from  a  very  remote  era 
until  long  after  the  accession  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  j  as  occasionally  de- 
feated, but  never  conquered ;  and  as  obstinately  refusing  to  submit  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Egyptians.  The  name  Arabah  seems  from  the  earliest 
times  to  have  been  the  native  appellation  of  the  north-west  portion  of 
Arabia. 
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be  poured  into  the  plains ;  and,  above  all,  the  numerous  tribes 
of  this  defensible  country  knew  that  union  is  strength,  and 
whatever  occasional  quarrels  they  had  among  themselves,  could 
make  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  we  might  with  almoit 
certainty  expect  to  find  that  Palestine  was  the  ordinary  scene 
of  Egyptian  warfare ;  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  the  warfare, 
which  being  aggressive  and  successful,  and  prosecuted  in  the 
enemy's  country,  would  be  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  record  by 
Egyptian  art ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that  if  such  an  event  as  an 
invasion  of  Egypt,  did  by  any  sad  reverse  occur,  very  little 
trace  of  it  would  be  perpetuated  on  those  monuments,  whose 
object  was  to  sound  forth  the  glory,  not  the  misfortune  of  Egypt 
and  its  monarch.  We  repeat  that,  to  us  it  seems  an  incredible 
thing  to  suppose  that  Egypt  and  Canaan  were  not  engaged  in 
frequent,  fierce,  and  long-continued  struggles  for  military 
ascendancy ;  and  this,  though  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  could  be 
gathered,  by  the  identification  of  the  names  transmitted  in  the 
hieroglyphic  texts. 

We  make  these  observations  to  guard  against  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  which  may  arise  from  the  slenderness  of  direct 
evidence  with  which  some  of  Mr.  Osburn's  suggestions  are  sup- 
ported. It  would  be  very  unfair  to  receive  or  reject  any  of 
these  attempts  at  identification,  on  philological  evidence  alone ; 
a  word  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  might  be  found  having  a  toler- 
able resemblance  to  some  name  found  in  an  ancient  author, 
sacred  or  profane,  (and  this  the  more  readily,  in  a  language 
where  vowels  are  vague,  and  several  sets  of  consonants  are 
interchangeable),  and  yet  there  might  be  no  shadow  of  reason, 
beyond  this  resemblance,  to  suppose  that  the  one  represented 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  cir- 
cumstances might  render  extremely  probable  the  identity  (in 
value,  if  not  in  sound)  of  two  names,  the  similarity  of  which 
might  be  deemed  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory.  Such,  too,  is  the 
relation  which  the  actors  in  many  of  the  pictured  scenes  evi- 
dently bear  to  each  other,  that  the  identification  of  them 
becomes  a  chain,  every  separate  link  of  which  not  only  adds  its 
own  individual  weight  to  the  whole,  but  importantly  increases 
that  of  all  the  others.  We  will  illustrate  our  remarks  from  the 
work  before  us. 

In  one  of  the  pictures  which  cover  the  exterior  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  great  temple  at  Kamak,  given  by  Rosellini,  in  Mon. 
Stor.  pi.  xlvi.,  div.  1 : — 

'  Sethos  is  represented  as  just  alighted  from  his  chariot,  holding 
the  reins  and  his  bow  in  his  led  hand,  and  gracefully  upholding  his 
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right  hand  in  the  act  of  listening  to  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
who,  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  is  interceding  for  a  group  of  foreigners 
behind  him,  some  of  whom  are  kneeling  and  stretching  forth  their 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  while  others  are  busy  at  work, 
felling  timber.  A  destroyed  fort  appears  below  his  horses  ;  and, 
evidently,  he  has  just  gained  a  victory.  The  discourse  of  the 
[officer]  is  as  follows  : — '  O  thou  divine  lord,  the  saviour  of  all,  like 
the  god  Monthra,  the  [R  D  N  N  U]*  see  thee,  and  their  members  are 
stupified.'  The  timber- fellers,  therefore,  are  evidently  of  this  race, 
which  Sethos  has  just  vanquished,  and  conformably  to  the  universal 
custom  of  ancient  war,  he  is  employing  them  as  slaves.  The  hiero- 
glyphic inscription  which  accom|>anies  this  picture,  is,  unhappily, 
much  mutilated  by  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall. 
Enough,  however,  remains  to  afford  a  satisfactory  clue  to  much  of 
its  meaning.  The  conqueror  is  said  to  cut  down  trees  in  the  land  of 
the  [R  M  N  N],  in  order  to  build  great  ships  upon  their  chief  rivers 
or  waters.  Some  of  the  foreigners  behind  the  [officer]  are  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  and  they  thus  address  the  king: — 'The 
wicked  race  of  the  [R  M  N  NJ  say,  glory  be  to  the  lord  of  the 
world  in  the  greatness  of  his  avenging  power.  We  behold  thee 
like  thy  father,  the  sun.  living  in  the,  beauty  of  thy  youth.'  The 
group  of  foreigners  being  all  drdsft^d  alike,  and  having  the  same 
physiognomy,  we  conclude  that  the  two  tribes  to  which  they  be- 
longed were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  that  the  latter  of  them, 
alarmed  at  the  terrible^defeat  sustained  by  their  neighbours,  came  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted;  and  the  king  employed  his  pri- 
soners in  felling  timber  in  their  country,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing ships  wherewith  to  prosecute  his  conquests.  We  find  in  another 
part  of  this  picture,  that  the  ships  were  built  by  the  former  people ; 
for  there  it  is  said  that  '  in  the  ships  of  the  wicked  race  of  the 
[R  D  N,]  we  (i.  e.  the  gods)  brought  his  majesty  to  his  conquests 
over  the  land  of  the  [ShTN.]  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  identify 
these  names,  if  possible,  so  as  to  give  these  ancient  facts  a  useful 
bearing  upon  history.  They  both  end  with  the  letter  N,  which  is 
also  the  plural  afformant  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  language,  and  con- 
stantly used  to  denote  a  tribe  or  race.  Thus  the  Anakim  C3*P^;  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  they  would  have  written  and  pronounced  Anakin, 

'  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  many  probabilities  that  the  war 
here  commemorated  was  waged  against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  we  will  assume  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  these  are  the 
names  of  two  tribes  of  Canaanites,  written  in  the  way  in  which  they 
were  usually  pronounced.  The  first  of  them  consists  of  two  conso- 
nants  R  and  1),  or  T.  These  are  also  the  consonants  of  "rnw  Arvad, 
which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Canaan, 
whose  tribe  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ^"7^!^  Arvadim  (Gen.  x. 
-18),  but  would  doubtless  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Canaanites 

•  Mr.  Osbum  here  introduces  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  most  exqui- 
sitely cut  in  wood,  for  which  we  are  compelled  to  substitute  their  literal 
representatives  :  et  sic  in/^ 
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Arvadin,  in  which  word  are  contained  the  consonants  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic name  of  this  ancient  people,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
As  DO  thing  like  literal  exactitude  in  spelling  can  potisibly  be  looked 
for  on  monuments  of  so  remote  a  period,  and  as  vowels  were  uocer- 
tain  and  oRen  omitted  in  all  very  ancient  languages,  there  is  enough, 
at  any  rate  in  the  coincidence  to  justify  our  pursuit  of  the  inquiry.' 
— pp.  50—52. 

The  name  which  Mr.  Osburn  here  endeavours  to  identify, 
has  been  supposed  by  M.  Champollion  to  express  the  Lydians; 
while  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  confessing  his  inability  to  apply  % 
writes  it  Iiot«n-no.  The  letters  R  and  L  are  used  identically  in 
hieroglyphics,  as  are  also  D,  T,  and  Th,  and  the  termination 
NU  or  NO  very  frequently  found  in  proper  names  which  end 
in  N,  is  stated  by  Champollion  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  sense, 
as  the  same  names  are  often  found  written  without  it.  That 
the  letter  "^  in  the  name  Arvad  was  very  slightly  sounded^  is 
probable  from  the  fact  that,  in  p»*ocess  of  time,  it  was  altogether 
dropped ;  the  little  island-city,  which  became  the  chief  port  of 
this  prosperous  maritime  people,  and  to  which  they  gave  their 
name,  being  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  appellation  of  Aradus. 
In  the  modification  of  the  name  Antaradus,  too,  to  Tortosa,  and 
Tartous,  we  see  the  ^fa^nje  thing  j  for,  on  removing  the  initial  T, 
as  the  relict  of  the  pri^'t  iSirl,  opposite,  and  the  termination  out, 
or  osa,  we  have  the  letters  RT  or  RD,  as  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  original  word. 

The  nautical  skill  of  '  the  men  of  Arvad,^  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  their  maritime  situation,  and  the  proximity  of 
magnificent  forests  of  ship-timber  to  their  country,  are  adduced 
by  Mr.  Osburn  as  strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  identification.  The  RMNN  had  been  already  sup- 
posed by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  to  be  the  people  of  Lebanon^  B  and 
M  being  commonly  interchangeable;  nor  would  this  interpreta- 
tion invalidate,  but  rather  confirm,  that  which  we  have  just 
noticed.  If  the  final  N,  however,  be  the  plural  afformant^  Mr. 
Osburn's  suggestion,  that  the  word  signifies  the  Hermonites, 
may  bo  likely  enough,  if  the  initiid  aspirate  "  was  really  '  not 
pronounced  in  ordinary  discourse.'  The  relative  positions  of 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains,  with  respect  to  Arvad,  incline  us> 
however,  to  prefer  the  former  reading. 

By  similar  investigation  Mr.  Osburn  has  satisfactorily  shown 
the  identity  of  the  Amori  with  the  Amorites,  the  Shairetana 
with  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Palishta  with  the  Philistines ;  all  of 
whom  are  conspicuous  actors  in  these  early  conflicts.  With  a 
less  degree  of  certainty,  he  reads  the  names  of  the  Jebusites, 
the  Hittites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Zuzim,  ^whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  shepherds  of  Manctho's  tradition,)  the  Hamath- 
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ites,  and  other  tribes  and  districts.  To  some  of  these  inter- 
pretations we  have  difficulty  in  assenting ;  the  reading  of  the 
Hittites,  Q*nn,  in  the  TAHEN-NU,  by  an  inversion  of  the  text, 
does  not  appear  satisfactory ;  while  in  the  red-haired  TAMA- 
HU,  with*  their  hair  shaven  into  corners,  who  wear  ostrich 
plumes  as  a  head-dress,  and  large  rings  in  their  ears,  whom  Mr. 
Osburn  considers  as  representing  the  Hamathites,  —  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  recognise  the  Edomites,  whose  country 
bordered  on  the  great  Arabian  desert. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most  successful  identifi- 
cation in  Mr.  Osburn^s  book,  is  that  of  the  Sheta  or  Shtin  of 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  with  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  first  hieroglyphic  character  of 
this  word  seems  at  times  to  have  had  the  various  powers  of  Kh, 
Sh,  and  Sc ;  for  which  it  is  used  indiscriminately.  Hence  this 
name  has  been  written,  Kheta,  Sheta,  Sceto^  and,  by  Mr, 
Osburn,  who  supposes  the  last  character  t&  be^€f(]fni pollen t  to  N, 
Shtin.  The  nation  so  named  has  been  commonly  supposed  to 
be  the  Scythians  (Suv^oi)  of  the  Greek  historians ;  but  besides 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  people  had  a 
national  existence  at  so  early  a  period,  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  between  Egypt  and  the  Sheta  was  protracted  through  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  i*eign  of  Sethos  i.  to  that  of 
Rameses  iv.,  during  which,  on  one  occasion,  it  appears  that 
Egypt  was  actually  invaded  by  the  Sheta,  proves  that  this 
powerful  nation  dwelt  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  They  are  also  enumerated  with  the  tribes  that  are 
identified  as  inhabiting  Canaan  or  its  borders,  though  distin- 
guished from  them. 

*  They  heard  of  the  advance  of  Sesostris  upon  Punon  by  Mount 
Hor,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  his  camp ;  and  probably,  in  conse' 
quence  of  the  failure  of  that  embassy,  they  laid  siege  to  Hadasha, 
which  seems  to  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near 
its  northern  extremity.  Their  country,  therefore,  must  have  ex- 
tended to  within  no  great  distance  of  both  these  points. 

'  We  have  seen  that  both  Sethos  and  Sesostris  went  against  them 
in  the  ships  of  the  Arvadites ;  and  that,  probably,  these  ships  were 
on  the  Dead  Sea. 

'  In  the  enumeration  at  Ipsambul,  of  the  countries  subdued  by  or 
making  peace  with  Sesostris,  the  land  of  the  Shtin  is  named  between 
those  of  Naharaim  and  Heth ;  and  upon  the  probable  supposition 
that  geographical  order  is  observed  in  it,  this  country  must  have 
been  situated  between  these  two  districts. 

'The  same  inscription  implies  that  the  Shtin  consisted  of  two 
confederated  races,  and  that  there  were  in  the  country  two  places  or 
cities,  both  of  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Rabbah. 
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'  If  we  now  refer  to  the  maps  of  Canaan,  as  laid  down  from  the 
scripture  narratives,  we  shall  find  the  country  denoted  by  all  thm 
indications,  inhabited  by  races  agreeing  very  remarkably  with  all  the 
specified  particulars. 

'  The  district  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  in  other  wordii 
between  Naharaim  (Mesopotamia)  and  the  land  of  Heth,  was  in- 
habited b)'  the  Ammonites  and  the  M oabites,  the  descendants  of  thi 
incestuous  daughters  of  Lot. 

'  Though  not  of  the  family  of  the  Canaanites,  theto  races  were  in 
co.istant  communication  with  them,  and  warmly  embraced  their 
quarrel  with  the  Israelites  in  after  times,  against  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing their  blood-relationship,  and  notwithstanding  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  spare  them  for  Lot's  sake  fDeut.  ii.  19),  they  entertained 
an  antipathy  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Canaanites.  See  Numb. 
XXV.  I,  2  ;  Judg.  iii.  12  ;  2  Sam.  x.  These  circumstances  abund- 
antly account  for  the  similarity  between  them  in  dress  and  customs. 

'  The  identity  of  the  Shtin  of  the  hieroglyphics  with  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  is  rendered  further  probable  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  were  gross  idolaters,  and  having  learned  their  false 
religion  from  the  Canaanites,  they  were  doubtless  like  them,  the 
worshippers  of  Asher  and  Ashtaroth. 

'  The  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Lot  seem  to  have  been  verj 
generally  in  close  confederation  at  all  times  (see  the  passages  just 
referred  to) ;  and  their  being  originally  from  the  same  stock  would 
naturally  lead  to  their  being  known  in  Egypt  under  one  designation. 

'The  descendants  of  Lot  also  resembled  this  unknown  nation  in 
their  practice  of  going  to  battle  with  large  bodies  of  chariots  and 
horsemen  ;  two  and  thirty  thousand  are  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
(1  Chron.  xix.  7). 

'  It  is  likewise  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  capital  cities 
both  of  Ammon  and  Moab  had  the  same  name,  and  that  name  was 
Rabbah.*— pp.  133,  134. 

The  author  then  deduces  a,n  argument^  which  our  limits  pre* 
elude  us  from  quotings  from  an  event  recorded  in  the  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions.  The  nation  whom  he  considers  as  the  Zu- 
zim^  complain  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  of  an  invasion  of  their 
land  by  the  Sheta ;  and  this  invasion  and  its  results  Mr.  Osbom 
presumes  to  be  alluded  to  by  Moses^  in  Deut.  ii.  19 — 21. 

'  The  name  is  now  the  only  point  of  identification  between  the 
[Sh  T  N]  and  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  which  remains  un* 
established.  This  single  missing  link,  to  complete  the  chain  of 
evidence,  is  supplied  by  the  prophetic  denunciation  of  Balaam 
against  Moab  :  '  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and 
destroy  all  the  children  of  n*  Sheth,*  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  the  undisputed  fact,  that  as  Jacob  and  Israel  in 
the  one  parallel  are  two  names  of  the  same  people,  this  must  also  be 
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the  case  with  Moab  and  Sheth  in  the  other.  Sheth,  therefore,  was  a 
name  of  Moab,  and  this  was  also  the  name  by  which  they  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  were  known  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  This  fact  fur- 
nisbes  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  before  us, 
which  hitherto  has  been  but  ill  understood.  Sheth  was  the  name  of. 
the  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  The  meaning  of  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam  is,  therefore,  perfectly  obvious ;  and  it  received  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  subjugation  of  both  these  nations  by  David. 

'The  [ShTN]  or  Shethites,  then,  by  whose  formidable ' arma- 
ments of  horse  and  foot  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  was  constantly 
threatened  during  the  reigns  of  Setbos  and  Sesostris,  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Moab  and  Ammon.  The  proof  of  this  point  amounts  to 
absolute  certainty.' — p.  136. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  work  before  us  are  devoted  to  these 
interesting  investigations;  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
illustrated  by  the  designs  and  inscriptions  on  the  monuments, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Professor  Hengstenberg, 
in  his  work  entitled,  'Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses.*  On 
these  subjects  Mr.  Osburn  has  many  original  and  valuable 
observations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  volume  is  got  up  deserves  great 
praise.  An  immense  number  of  hieroglyphic  symbols,  cut  in 
wood,  so  minute  as  to  be  printed  in  the  letter-press,  and  yet 
possessing  a  delicacy  and  accuracy  quite  astonishing,  give  an 
unique  character  to  the  work.  But  besides  these,  there  are 
many  copies  of  the  historical  and  mechanical  plates  of  Bosellini 
in  wood,  and  several  plates  printed  in  colours,  after  the  same 
authority. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Osburn's  book  to  our  readers* 
Its  value  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  light  which  it 
pours  upon  ancient  literature,  but  by  the  example  which  it 
affords  of  the  manner  and  tone  in  which  such  researches  should 
be  prosecuted,  and  of  the  confirmation  which  they  are  calculated 
to  yield  to  inspired  truth.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  been 
the  favourite  resource  of  modern  infidelity :  already,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Zodiacs  of  Esne  and  Dendara,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  hieroglyphics  has  rebuked  the  arrogance  of  French 
atheism ;  and  every  subsequent  examination  of  these  primeval 
records,  so  far  from  shaking  our  confidence  in  'those  things 
which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,'  as  was  by  some 
fondly  hoped,  and  by  others  weakly  feared,  has  only  accumu- 
lated proof  that  our  faith  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 
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Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A„}itt 
senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  Mimsier  qf  Trinity  Cibrdii 
Cambridge,  With  a  selection  from  his  Writings  and  Correspotdem* 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Carus,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Seniof 
Dean  of  Trinity  College,  and  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Cam- 
bridge,    pp.  884.     London  :   Hatchard  and  Son.     1847. 

Whether  or  not  this  be  the  age  in  which  men  greatly  live,  itii 
unquestionably  the  age  in  which  lives  are  greatly  written.  The 
increase  of  biographical  works  is  becoming  a  serious  incon- 
venience and  injury.  The  simplicity  and  truthfulness  which  are 
the  charm  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  private  diaries,  are  in  danger  of  disappearing  alto- 
gether. y>  est  men  who  write,  do  so  *  with  a  view  to  publication,' 
and  those  who  do  not  desire  to  appear  before  the  public  in  biogra- 
phical or  autobiographical  records,  refrain  from  writing  altogether. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  plentiful  supply  of  common-place  experi- 
ences and  performances  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  pernicious  influence 
on  character;  while  many  deceive  themselves  by  substituting 
the  reading  of  uninstructive  and  unimpressive  'lives'  for  the 
study  of  a  literature  which  would  task  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  nourish  and  mature  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments. 
If  our  advice  were  likely  to  be  taken,  we  would  earnestly  counsel 
writers  before  they  publish  the  histories  of  the  dead,  to  ask, 
what  they  contain  which  has  not  already  appeared  in  a  thousand 
forms ;  and  readers,  before  they  peruse  them,  to  inquire,  what 
advantage,  in  augmented  knowledge  or  spiritual  stimulus,  they 
are  likely  to  derive. 

Mr.  Simeon  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  deserve  a  record,  if 
not  on  account  of  natural  greatness  or  acquirement,  yet  because 
of  the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do,  and  the  position  that 
he  filled,  during  half  a  century,  in  connexion  with  the  most  en- 
during interests  of  men.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
Rev.  John  Sargent,  his  '  most  beloved  friend,'  should  undertake 
the  work ;  but  he  was  removed  by  death  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  visit  Mr.  Simeon  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  papers; 
whereupon,  the  priesent  editor  was  requested  to  supply  his 
place.  Few  editors  have  had  more  abundant  materials  for  their 
task.  The  difficulty  and  labour  must  have  been  in  a  wise  se- 
lection. A  short  sketch  of  his  life  to  1813,  written  by  Mr. 
Simeon  himself,  with  memoranda  and  correspondence  almost 
without  end,  imposed  the  necessity  of  a  patience  of  no  common 
strength,  and  a  discrimination  more  than  ordinarily  skilfuL  The 
'sketch'  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  ea- 
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tirely  used ;  and  after  the  date  to  which  it  reaches^  no  attempt 
18  made  to  present  a  continuous  narrative^  but  a  selection  from 
his  writings  and  correspondence  is  relied  upon  to  furnish  'a 
sufficient  history  of  his  thoughts  and  actions/     With  a  high 
appreciation    of   the    editor's    difficulties^    and    a    lively   sym- 
pathy with  him  on   this  account^  we    cannot  but    regret    his 
adoption  of  this  plan.     He  has  certainly  fallen  into  an  error  of 
judgment^  and  this  not  without  having  perceived  a  more  excel- 
lent way.     It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  had  kept  to  his 
original  intention '  to  compile  the  memoir  in  the  usual  historical 
form^  connecting  it,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^  with  the 
religious  events  of  the  times.'     The  reason  of  the  abandonment 
of  this  plan  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient ;  namely^  that  as  ^  Mr. 
Simeon  had  given  the  strictest  injunctions  that  on  no  consider-* 
ation  whatever  should  the  memoir  exceed  the  limits  of  '  a  single 
octavo  volume/  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  design  would  have 
necessitated  the  omission  of  much  of  the  correspondence.'    That 
letters  are  important,  especially  when  the  writer  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers,  or  has  passed  through  an  experience  of 
a  peculiar  nature^  that  is,  when  they  contain  valuable  know- 
ledge or  advice,  or  describe  an  internal  history  which  illustrates 
interesting  questions,  or  may  serve  to  guide  those   who   are 
groping  after  God  and  truth  in  thick  darkness,  will  be  uni- 
versally admitted.     But  there  is  no  value  in  a  letter  because  it 
is  a  letter,  apart  from  considerations  such  as  those  now  men- 
tioned.    Upon  this  subject  a  very  unreasoning  taste  and  esti- 
mate prevail.     The  cry  is  for  '  correspondence ;'  and  if  a  book 
be  filled  with  letters,  it  matters  not  to  whom,  or  upon  what;  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  it  must  be  of  richer  worth  than  one 
composed  of  materials  without  such   interesting  revelations  of 
the  writer's  heart.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  mass  of  letters 
are  no  revelations  of  heart  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  the  mass  of 
hearts,  and  of  hearts  that  are  exhibited  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  or  the  profit  of  the  exhibitors,  are  not  worth  exhibiting. 
The  craving  for  such  documents  indicates  a  mistake  of  the  chief 
end,  in  many  cases,  of  biography,  which  is  not  to  present  to 
the  world  the  opinions,  and  feelings,  and  character,  of  a  par- 
ticular person,  so  much  as  to  show  his  course  and  service,  to 
point  out  his  relations  to  his  race,  to  assign  him  his  true  place  in 
the  economy  of  providence,  and  thus  to  contribute  a  chapter  to 
the  public  history  of  righteousness  and  truth.     Now,  a  man's 
letters   are   not   the  best  things   to  do  this.      They   may   or 
they   may  not,  give  a  better  view  of  the  mind  than   can  be 
obtained  otherwise,  but  they  do  not  give  so  good  a  view  of  the 
outer  man,  the  man  that  works  and  operates  in  the  world* 
Many  things  are  naturally  omitted  in  friendly  epistles,  as  being 
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well  known  to  the  persons  addressed ;  and  of  many  more^  the 
least  valuable  view  is  given,  the  view  not  from  without  but 
within — the  partial  and  exaggerated  view  of  the  actor,  not  the 
cooler,  and  often  juster  view  of  contemporaries  and  successors. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  to  disparage  Mr.  Simeon's 
correspondence.  On  the  contrary,  we  highly  appreciate  it. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  full  of  important  truth,  and  practical 
sagacity ;  but  still,  they  often  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  not 
unfrequently  express  the  same  thoughts,  now  and  then  relate  to 
matters  which,  however  pleasant  to  private  friendship,  are  not 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  public ;  and,  we  frankly  confess,  in 
any  case,  we  would  gladly  dispense  with  them  all,  in  order  to 
possess  what  the  editor  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give, 
a  ^  memoir  in  the  usual  historical  form,  connecting  it  unth  the 
religious  events  of  the  times/  The  neglect,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
of  this  connection,  is  a  serious  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
work.  No  one,  not  previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Simeon's 
Life  and  Times,  will  derive  from  this  book  a  continuous  view  of 
his  history,  a  complete  and  exact  view  of  his  character  and  gifts, 
or  a  just  and  full  view  of  his  position  and  work  in  the  church 
and  the  world.  And  this  is  owing  to  the  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  correspondence.  The  life  is,  in  a  sense,  sacrificed  to  the 
letters. 

The  family  of  the  Simeons  '  trace  their  descent  directly  from 
the  ancient  house  of  the  Simeons  of  Pyrton,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
in  which  country,  and  that  of  StaflFord,  they  formerly  held  very 
large  possessions.  Their  only  male  representatives  are  now  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Simeon's  branch  of  the  family :  the  other 
branches  having  terminated  in  females;  one  of  whom  inter- 
married with  the  celebrated  John  Hampden;  and  others  are 
merged  in  the  families  of  the  Welds  of  Lulworth  Castle,  and  the 
Lords  Vaux  of  Harrowden.'  Mr.  Simeon's  ancestors,  in  the 
two  preceding  generations,  held  the  living  of  Bucklebury, 
in  Berkshire, '  a  circumstance,'  observes  the  editor,  *  which  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  directing  his  thoughts  to  that  pro- 
fession, of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished  and 
influential  a  member.*  He  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  soa 
of  Richard  Simeon,  Esq.,  of  Beading,  where  he  was  bom,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1759.*  While  yet  very  young,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  displayed  characteristic  vigour  and  activity, 
and  acquired  much  fame  for  feats  of  agility  and  strength.  Hit 
conversion  to  God,  although  he  had  previously  been  visited  with 

*  The  text  makes  the  year  1758  the  year  of  Mr.  Simeon's  birth,  bat  this 
must  be  a  misprint.  It  is  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  very  few  errots  of  the 
press  which  occur  in  the  volume  should  relate  to  so  important  a  particular. 
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ireligious  impressions  and  desires^  did  not  take  place  until  after 
he  went  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  occasion  of  it  was 
singular.  These  are  his  words,  when  writing,  in  1832,  to  a 
clergyman :  '  Your  question  about  renattis,  I  can  only  answer 
by  saying,  that,  under  God,  /  owe  everything  to  Provost  Cooke. 
I  see  you  full  of  amazement :  '  Pray,  explain  yourself,*  I  hear 
you  say.  I  will,  in  few  words : — On  the  29th  of  January,  1879, 
I  came  to  coUege.  On  February  2nd,  I  understood  that,  at 
division  of  term,  I  must  attend  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Provost 
absolutely  required  it.  Conscience  told  me,  that  Satan  was  as 
fit  to  go  there  as  I ;  and  that  if  I  must  go,  I  must  repent,  and 
turn  to  God,  unless  I  chose  to  eat  and  drink  my  own  dam- 
nation. From  that  day  I  never  ceased  to  mourn  and  pray,  till 
I  obtained  progressive  manifestations  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ 
in  the  Easter  week,  and  perfect  peace  on  Easter  day,  April  4th,'  * 
—pp.  710,  711. 

The  early  religious  course  of  Mr.  Simeon  was  beset  with  great 
difficulties ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  his  circumstances  the 
progress  of  his  mind  to  full  faith  and  spirituality  was  slow  and 
unequal.  *  As  yet,  and,  indeed,  for  three  years  after,  I  knew 
not  any  religious  person,  and,  consequently,  continued  to  have 
my  society  among  the  world.  When  the  races  came,  I  went  to 
them,  as  1  had  been  used  to  do,  and  attended  at  the  race- 
balls  as  usual,  though  without  the  pleasure  which  I  formerly 
experienced.  I  felt  them  to  be  empty  vanities,  but  I  did  not 
see  them  to  be  sinful ;  I  did  not  then  understand  those  words, 
'  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,^ ' — pp.  11,  12. 

The  state  of  things  at  college  was  most  unfavourable  to  his 
religious  growth,  not  being  able  to  find  one,  while  an  under- 
graduate, who  feared  God.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
preserved  from  the  grosser  forms  of  backsliding,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  1799,  and  to  have  gradually  acqidred  clearer  views 
of  truth  and  duty.  On  May  26,  1782,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  began  his  ministry  in  St.  Edward's  church 
(*  good  old  Latimer's  pulpit '),  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  filled 
with  hearers,  a  thing  unknown  there  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Simeon's  appointment  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  Church,  were  singular.     On  the  death  of  his  brother 

*  Mr.  Simeon  was  too  wise  to  infer  from  this  happy  issue  in  his  own 
case  the  excellence  of  the  rule  mentioned.  *  I  am  far  from  considering  it  a 
good  thing  that  young  men  in  the  university  should  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  for  it  has  an  evident  tendency  to  lower  in  their  esti- 
mation that  sacred  ordinance,  and  to  harden  them  in  their  iniquities ;  but 
God  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  that  compulsion  for  the  good  of  my  soul, 
and  to  brings  me  to  repentance  by  means,  which,  for  the  most  part,  I  fear, 
drive  men  into  a  total  disregard  of  all  religion.* — p.  7.  How  true  this 
judgment,  and  how  condemnatory  of  the  system ! 

VOL.  XXII.  o  a 
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Bicliard,  he  had  prepared  to  leave  Cambridge^  in  order  to  resde 
with  his  aged  father : — 

'  Every  thing  was  settled;  my  books,  etc.,  wore  just  going  to  be 
packed  up  ;    and  in  a  fortnight  I  was  to  leave   college  for  gooi 
But,  behold  !  in  that  juncture  an  event  took  place  that  decided  the 
plans  of  my  whole  life.     I  had  often,  when  passing  Trinity  Churck 
which  stands  in  the  heart  of  Cambridge,  and  is  one  of  the   largei; 
churches  in  the  town,  said  within  myself,  'How  should  I  rejoice  if 
God  were  to  give  me  that  church,  that  I  might  preach  bis  gospd 
there,  and  be  a  herald  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the  university !  '    Bat 
as  to  the  actual  possession  of  it,  I  had  no  more  prospect  of  attaining 
it,  than  of  being  exalted  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.     It  so  happened, 
however,  that  the  incumbent  of  it  (Mr.  Therond,)  died  just  at  this 
time,  and  that  the  only  bishop,  with  whom  my  father  had  the  smallest 
acquaintance,  had  recently  been  translated  to  the  See   of  Ely.    I 
therefore  sent  off  instantly  to  my  father,  to  desire  him  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  bishop  for  the  living  on  my  behalf.     This  my  father 
immediately  did  ;  and  I  waited  in  college  to  see  the  event  of  his  ap- 
plication.    The  parishioners  of  Trinity  were  earnest  to  procure  the 
living  for  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had  served  the  parish  as  curate  for 
some  time ;   and  they  immediately  chose  him  lecturer,   concluding 
that  the  living  without  the  lectureship  would  not  be  worth  any  one's 
acceptance ;  it  being,  even  with  the  surplice-fees,  not  worth  more 
than  forty  guineas  per  annum.     They  all  signed  a  petition  to  the 
bishop  in  behalf  of  Mr.  H.,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  had  appointed  him  to  the  lectureship.    The  parish   being  so 
extremely  violent  for  Mr.  11.,  I  went  to  the  vestry,  where  they  were 
assembled,  and  told  them  that  I  was  a  minister  of  peace ;  that  I  had 
no  wish  for  the  living  but  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  good  ;  and 
that  I  would,  if  nponfurther  reflection  it  did  not  appear  improper,  write 
to  the  bishop  to  say  that  I  declined  any  further  competition.     Ac- 
cordingly, I  went  home,  and  wrote  to  the  bishop  precisely  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  stated  in  the  vestry ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  mj 
letter  was  too  late  for  the  post.     This  being  the  case,  I  had  the  whole 
night  for  reflection  ;  and  upon  reconsidering  the  matter,  I  found  I 
had  acted  very  foolishly,  for  whether  the  bishop  designed  to  give  it 
me  or  not,  it  was  unwise ;  if  he  did  not  intend  to  give  it  me,  my 
declining  it  was  superfluous  ;  and  if  he  did,  it  was  throwing  away  an 
opportunity  that  might  never  occur  again.     I  therefore  determined 
to  keep  back  the  letter,  which  indeed  my  own  declaration  at  the 
vestry  had  authorised  me  to  do.    But  still,  having  in  appearance 
pledged  my  word,  what  was  to  be  done  ?    This  I  determined  with 
myself ;  I  will  wait  the  event;  if  the  bishop  gives  Mr.H.  the  living, 
it  is  well ;  and  if  he  give  it  me,  I  will  appoint  Mr.  H.  my  substitute, 
with  the  whole  profits  of  the  living,  and  continue  him  in  the  situa- 
tion as  long  as  he  chooses  to  hold  it ;  and  then,  if  I  am  alive  when  he 
wishes  to  leave  it,  I  can  go  and  take  possession  of  it  as  my  own, 
without  any  risk  of  having  another  bishop  in  that  See,  or  of  meeting 
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with  a  repulse  on  renewing  ray  application  for  it.  Thus  I  shall  keep 
my  word  most  fully  with  the  parish,  and  vet  avoid  all  the  evils  which 
a  hasty  declining  of  the  living  might  have  occasioned. 

'Here  then  behold  to  what  a  situation  I  was  reduced!  the  living 
now  could  not  possibly  be  mine,  at  least  for  years  to  come.  Whether 
the  bishop  should  give  it  him  or  me,  I  was  equally  precluded  from 
possessing  it.  But  God,  in  submission  to  whose  will  I  had  made  the 
sacrifice,  most  marvellously  interposed  to  deliver  me  from  this  diffi- 
culty. No  sooner  had  I  made  the  declaration  in  the  vestry,  than  the 
parishioners,  without  any  authority  from  me,  wrote  to  the  bishop  that 
1  bad  declined  :  and  this  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  bishop  saying, 
'  that  if  I  chose  to  have  the  living  it  was  at  my  service  ;  but  that, 
if  I  declined  it,  Mr.  H.  should  not  have  it  on  any  account.' — 
pp.  40—43. 

Mr.  Simeon  was  loug  before  he  ceased  to  suffer  the  effects 
of  the  people^s  disappointment.  They  nearly  all  put  locks  upon 
their  pews ;  and  when,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Simeon  placed 
forms,  and  erected  open  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
hearers,  the  churchwardens  removed  them.  The  lectureship 
being  filled  by  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Simeon  had  but  one  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  in  the  week ;  he  therefore  established  an 
evening  lecture,  but  the  churchwardens  shut  the  doors  against 
him.  In  order  to  prevent  those  who  might  be  impressed  by  his 
preaching  being  '  drawn  away  by  the  dissenters,'  he  opened  a 
room,  that  he  might  meet  them  himself,  and  thus  keep  them 
together. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Simeon's  appointment  to  Trinity,  there  was 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  evangelical  religion,  and  very  little  re- 
ligion of  any  sort,  in  the  established  church  at  Cambridge. 
Before  his  ordination,  *  he  never  was  in  company  with  an  earnest 
Christian,'  p.  27.  He  once  attended  at  Trinity  Church  '  to  hear 
a  very  popular  preacher ;  and,  as  he  then  never  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  staid  during  the  administration  of 
it ;  and  was  himself  one  of  three,  who,  besides  the  parson  and 
clerk,  formed  the  whole  number  of  the  communicants,'  p.  788. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
gospel  should  bring  upon  him  severe  and  continued  persecu- 
tion. His  parishioners  complained  to  the  bishop,  the  young 
gownsmen  disturbed  the  public  worship,  and  the  townsmen  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Nothing  could  have  triumphed  over  the 
opposition  with  which  he  met,  and  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his 
path,  but  that  mixture  of  prudence,  gentl,ene9s,  and  firmness, 
which  he  exempHfied  in  a  remarkable  degree.  While  non^  could 
doubt  of  his  hone8ty,aud  any  attempt  to  urge  him  to  do  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  wrong  would  have  caused  a  smile  in  all  who  knew  him, 
he  was  wonderfully  free,  conrndering  jl;iisi  eofd,^  from  the  baste  and 
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rashness  that  so  often  prevent  the  success  of  the  ardent  and 
energetic.  He  did  not  unnecessarily  expose  himself  to  reproach 
and  suffering;  distinguishing  between  being  persecuted  as  '  an 
evil  doer '  and  as  *  a  Christian/  Indeed,  very  much  of  his  free- 
dom from  annoyance  and  triumph  over  it^  and  of  the  success 
of  his  course  and  ministry,  must  be  traced  to  his  avoidance  of 
opposite  extremes.  His  views  of  church  government  and  autho- 
rity were  not  the  highest  or  strictest.  He  could  say,  *  There 
is  no  precise  line  in  scripture  drawn  with  respect  to  church  go- 
vernment;' yet  he  paid  a  profound  deference  to  office  and  rule. 
'  Irregularity'  found  no  favour  from  him,  however  pure  its  pre- 
tence or  great  its  apparent  utility.  Subordination  he  inculcated, 
and  subordination  he  displayed.  The  voice  of  a  bishop  was  to 
him  the  voice  of  God.  The  remarks  he  addressed  to  a  clei^- 
man  respecting  his  brother,  who  was  coming  to  college,  are  a  &ir 
specimen  of  his  general  views  and  counsel: — 'If  he  go  about 
visiting  the  sick  instead  of  attending  to  his  academical  studies, 
I  shall  give  my  voice  against  him  instantly,  that  he  may  be  re- 
moved :  and  if  he  come  to  college,  he  must  come  with  the  express 
understandings  that  he  shall  be  removed  upon  the  first  intimation 
from  the  tutor^  and  not  be  continued  to  be  dismissed  by  autho- 
rity. If  he  come  without  a  full  determination  to  conform  in  all 
things  to  college  discipline  and  college  studies,  or  with  any  idea 
of  acting  here  as  he  might  in  a  little  country  parish,  he  will  do 
incalculable  injury  to  religion.  Pray  let  him  understand  this, 
and  not  come  at  all,  if  he  is  not  prepared  both  to  submit  to 
authority  and  to  follow  friendly  advice.' — ^p.  433. 

It  may  sometimes  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  carry  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  rather  too  far,  whether  he  did  not  some- 
times put  conciliation  in  the  place  of  decision,  and  'wait'  when  he 
should  have  acted.  Paul's  advice  respecting  the  disputes  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  and  his  conduct  at  Jerusalem  in 
reference  to  the  'vow,'  were  highly  favoured  and  frequently 
quoted  by  him ;  not  always,  in  our  judgment,  with  exact  pro- 
priety and  relevance.  But,  beyond  doubt,  his  observance  of  a 
'  happy  medium '  on  most  subjects  indicated  a  well-balanced  and 
well-regulated  mind,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  influence 
as  a  private  monitor  and  public  instructor.  His  judgment,  on 
the  whole,  was  sound.  He  distinguished  between  things  that 
differ.  The  letters  to  *  a  young  lady  on  her  duty  to  her  father,' 
p.  462 ;  to  '  a  lady  on  her  duty  to  her  husband,'  p.  465 ;  to '  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,'  p.  582 ;  are  happy  illustrations  of  his  habit 
and  power  in  this  matter. 

His  observations  may  not  be  marked  by  profundity,  but  they 
express  distinctions  which  it  is  important  to  observe,  and  which 
are  not  always  noticed  by  men  of  Mr.  Simeon's  class. 
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The  same  moderation  obtained  in  respect  of  his  theological 
views.  These  were  strictly  evangelical,  but  of  the  school  neither 
of  Calvin  nor  of  Arminius,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  more  truly  be  said, 
of  both.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Simeon  ever  went  very 
deeply  into  the  problems  of  which  these  names  represent  dif- 
ferent solutions,  or,  indeed,  that  he  could  go  very  deeply  into 
them.  His  mind  was  not  constructed  for  profound  metaphysi- 
cal investigations,  nor  was  he  competent  to  a  high  order  of  cri- 
ticism. It  may  be  that  his  mode  of  treating  the  opposite  senti- 
ments on  the  vexed  questions  of  theology  arose  in  part  from  an 
inability  to  grapple  with  them,  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it 
was  not,  nevertheless,  the  right  mode.  We  shall  present  it  in 
his  own  words.  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Horae  Homileticae,'  he 
says  — 

*  The  author  is  no  friend  to  systematizers  in  theology.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  derive  from  the  scriptures  alone  his  view  of  religion, 
and  to  thero  it  is  his  wish  to  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity  ;  never 
wresting  any  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  to  favour  a  particular  opi- 
nion, but  giving  to  every  part  of  it  that  sense  which  it  seenas  to  him 
to  have  been  designed  by  its  great  Author  to  convey. 

'  He  is  aware  that  he  is  likely,  on  this  account,  to  be  considered 
by  the  zealous  advocates  of  human  systems  as  occasionally  incon- 
sistent ;  but  if  he  should  be  discovered  to  be  no  more  inconsistent 
than  the  scriptures  themselves,  he  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
He  has  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  system  in  the  holy  scriptures  (for 
truth  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  itself) ;  but  he  is  persuaded  that 
neither  Calvinists  nor  Arminians  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  tiiat 
system.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  scripture  system,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  of  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  character  than  some 
very  exact  and  dogmatical  theologians  are  inclined  to  allow  ;  and 
that,  as  wheels  in  a  complicated  machine  may  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  yet  subserve  one  common  end,  so  may  truths  apparently 
opposite  be  perfectly  reconcileable  with  each  other,  and  equally  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  salvation. 
This  the  author  has  attempted  to  explain  more  fully  in  the  preface  to 
his  former  work.  But  he  feels  it  impossible  to  repeat  too  often,  or 
avow  too  distinctlv,  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  endeavour 
to  give  to  every  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  its  full  and  proper  force, 
without  considering  one  moment  what  scheme  it  favours,  or  whose 
system  it  is  likely  to  advance.  Of  this  he  is  sure,  that  there  is  not  a 
decided  Calvinist  or  Arminian  in  the  world  who  equally  approves  of 
the  whole  of  scripture.  He  apprehends  that  there  is  not  a  determined 
votary  of  either  system,  who,  if  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  St, 
Paul  whilst  he  was  writing  his  different  epistles,  would  not  have  re- 
commended him  to  alter  one  or  other  of  his  expressions.' — pp.  628, 
529. 

In  a  freer  style  he  thus  expresses  tihe  same  sentiments  in  a 
letter  to  a  reverend  friend : — 
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'  Here  are  t^o  other  extremes,  Calyinism  and  Anninianism  (for  joo 
need  not  be  told  how  long  Calvin  and  Arminius  lired  before  St.  Paul). 
'  How  do  you  move  in  reference  to  these,  Paul  ?  In  a  golden  meanT 
'  No/  *  To  one  extreme  V  '  No.'  '  How  then  ?'  « To  both  ex- 
tremes :  to-day,  I  am  a  strong  Calvinist ;  to-morrow,  a  strong  Amu- 
nian.'  '  Well,  well,  Paul,  I  see  thou  art  beside  thyself:  go  to  Aris- 
totle, and  learn  the  golden  mean.' 

'  But,  my  brother,  I  am  unfortunate :  I  formerly  read  Aristotle,  and 
liked  him  much  :  I  have  since  read  Paul,  and  caught  somewhat  of  hii 
strange  notions  oscillating  (not  vacillating)  from  pole  to  pole.  Some- 
times I  am  a  high  Calvanist,  at  other  times  a  low  Arminian ;  so  that, 
if  extremes  will  please  you,  I  am  your  man ;  only  remember,  it  is 
not  one  extreme  that  we  are  to  go,  but  both  extremes.' — p.  600. 

Wc  shall  not  inquire  how  far  some  of  the  expressions  now 
quoted  may  be  vindicated,  nor  assert  that  Mr.  Simeon^  in  all 
cases,  exemplified  that  freedom  from  systematic  theology  which 
he  claimed  to  enjoy.  It  is  possible  that  he  said  more  on  this 
point  than,  if  hardly  pressed,  he  would  have  been  found  to 
mean ;  or  that  he  meant  more,  than  on  a  careful  investigationi 
he  would  have  been  found  to  realize.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  deeper  difficulties  involved  in  the 
subjects  referred  to,  and  erred  in  considering  his  mode  of  treat- 
ing them  as  peculiar,  '  a  new  discovery,'  as  J.  J.  Gurney,  '  ven- 
tured to  call  it,'  and  he  himself  appears  to  have  thought  it.* 
But,  whencesocver  derived,  and  however  held  and  applied^  it  is 
the  right  mode,  the  only  safe  and  philosophical  one,  of  dealing 
with  the  records  which  contain  the  great  mysteries  of  godliness. 
Any  other,  proceeds  really  on  a  principle  the  very  opposite  of 
that,  which  is  professed  and  boasted,  and  is  an  impeachment  of 
their  proper  use  and  full  sufficiency  as  a  revelation  of  truth.  Thus 
diligently  eschewing  names,  {'  if,  in  anything,'  were  his  words, 
'  he  grounded  his  sentiments  upon  human  authority,  it  would 
not  be  on  the  dogmas  of  Calvin  or  Arminius,  but  on  the  'Arti- 
cles and  Homilies   of  the  Church  of  England*  p.  178,  upon 

*  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  him  describe  the  follow- 
ing (part  of  a  note  to  a  sermon  he  published)  as  '  perhaps  a  harder  blow  at 
Calvinism,  as  an  exclusive  system,  than  it  has  ever  yet  received ;'  bat  this 
only  illustrates  our  remarks  above.  Mt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
whilst  Calvinists  complain  of  Arminians  as  unfair  and  unscriptural  in 
denying  versotialf  though  they  admit  national,  election,  they  themselves 
are  equally  unfair  and  unscriptural  in  denying  the  danger  of  personal  apos- 
tacy,  whilst  they  admit  it  in  reference  to  churches  and  tiations.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  see  the  plain  statements  of  scripture  so  unwarrantably  set 
aside  for  the  maintainmg  of  human  systems.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
church  if  these  distinctions  were  buried  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  and 
the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ  were  adhered  to  by  all,  withoat  prejudice  or 
partiality  I" — p.  566. 
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which  we  are  not  clear  that  he  did  not  ground  some  of  his  senti- 
ments^) and  keeping  sensitively  aloof  from  the  exclusive  and 
unconditional  theory  of  either  theological  party,  his  ministry 
was  doubtless  more  peaceful  and  fruitful,  than  it  would  have 
been  otherwise,  and  escaped,  or  removed,  a  host  of  prejudices 
and  enmities  which  many  men,  not  less  sincere  or  sagacious, 
would  have  felt  and  fallen  by.  ^ 

Mr.  Simeon  had  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his 
position  as  a  minister  in  a  University  town,  especially  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  reaching  a  large  number  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Very  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  labours,  the  Rev.  H.  Venn  wrote,  '  We 
may,  indeed,  say,  ^  a  great  door  is  opened  V  for  several  gowns- 
men hear  him,*  p.  47.  They  did  not,  however,  always  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety,  as  the  following  passage  will  show, 
while  it  evinces  also  the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which  their 
opposition  was  met  and  overcome : — 

'  As,  on  some  complaints  being  made  to  the  tutors  of  one  or  two 
colleges,  I  found  that  I  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  university, 
I  was  forced  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands,  and  maintain  by 
my  own  energy  what  I  could  not  expect  to  be  supported  in  by  the 
proper  authorities.  Accordingly,  I  appointed  persons  to  stand  with 
wands  in  all  the  aisles ;  and  as  the  chief  disturbance  was  generally 
made  when  the  congregation  was  leaving  the  church,  I  always  went 
down  from  my  pulpit  the  moment  the  service  was  finished,  and  stood 
at  the  great  north  door,  ready  to  apprehend  any  gownsman  who  should 
insult  those  who  had  been  at  church.  I  endeavoured  always  to  act 
with  mildness,  but  yet  with  firmness ;  and,  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  was  enabled  to  keep  in  awe  every  opposer.  I  requested  those 
who  withstood  my  authority  not  to  compel  me  to  demand  their  names, 
because,  if  once  constrained  to  do  that,  I  must  proceed  to  further 
measures.  This  kindness  usually  prevailed.  When  it  did  not,  I  re- 
quired the  person  to  call  upon  me  the  next  morning  :  nor  did  ever  a 
single  instance  occur  of  a  person  daring  to  refuse  my  mandate.  On 
several  occasions,  stones  were  thrown  in  at  the  windows,  and  the 
offenders  escaped  ;  but  on  one  instance  a  young  man,  the  very  minute 
after  he  had  broken  a  window,  came  in.  I  took  immediate  measures 
to  secure  him,  and  charged  the  act  upon  him ;  upon  which,  conceiving 
himself  detected,  he  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  About 
this  time,  the  disturbances  had  risen  to  such  an  height,  that  it  was 
necessary  I  should  make  an  example.  I  therefore  laid  the  matter 
before  the  vice-chancellor,  who,  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, acknowledged  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  offered  to 
proceed  with  the  culprit  in  any  way  I  should  require.  I  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  the  young  man ;  but  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  I 
should  act  in  a  way  that  should  intimidate  all  the  young  men  in  the 
university.     Unless  they  should  be  reduced  to  order,  I  must  entirely 
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lay  aside  my  lectures,  both  on  the  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings ; 
but  as  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  G-od  in 
the  whole  town,  I  determined  either,  as  we  say,  to  kill  or  cure.  I 
required  that  the  offender  should  read,  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  public  acknowledgment  written  by  myself:  and  this  the  young 
man  did  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  begging  pardon  of  the 
congregation  for  having  disturbed  them ;  and  thanking  me  for  my 
lenity,  in  not  having  proceeded  against  him  with  the  rigour  which  his 
offence  deserved.  The  church  was  very  full  of  gownsmen  ;  and 
the  young  man,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  church,  read 
the  acknowledgment  immediately  afler  the  prayers ;  and  because  he, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not  read  it  so  that  all  the  congre- 
gation might  distinctly  hear  it,  I  ordered  him  to  deliver  me  the 
paper,  and  then  myself  read  it  in  the  most  audible  manner  before 
them  all.'— pp.  88—90. 

'  There  was  one  particular  instance,  in  which  a  degree  of  severity 
on  my  part  was  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Two  young  men, 
now  blessed  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  came  into  my  church 
in  a  most  disorderly  way  ;  and  as  usual,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them 
with  sternness,  indicative  of  my  displeasure.  One  of  them  was 
abashed ;  but  the  other,  the  only  one  that  ever  was  daring  enough  to 
withstand  my  eye,  looked  at  me  again  with  undaunted,  not  to  say 
with  impious  confidence,  refusing  to  be  ashamed.  I  sent  for  him 
the  next  morning,  and  represented  to  him  the  extreme  impiety  of  his 
conduct,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  those  who  were  less  hardened ; 
and  warning  him  whom  it  was  that  he  thus  daringly  defied  ;  ('He 
that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth 
him  that  sent  me :')  and  I  enjoined  him  never  to  come  into  that 
church  again,  unless  he  came  in  a  very  different  spirit.  To  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  him  there  again  the  following  Sunday ;  but  with  a  more 
modest  countenance  :  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  come,  till 
it  pleased  God  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  lead  him  into  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
became  a  preacher  of  that  faith  which  he  once  despised.'* — pp.  92,  93. 

Although  no  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  from  the  volume 
before  us  of  the  amount  of  good  which  resulted  from  Mr. 
Simeon^s  labours  among  this  class^  it  is  clear  from  the  notices 
which  it  contains^  that  he  was  made  an  extensive  blessing  to  it. 
His  church  was  crowded  with  young  collegians,  yery  many  of 
whom  became  faithful,  and  not  a  few  eminent,  preachers  of  the 
truth.     He  was  far  from  confining  his  efforts  for  their  welfare  to 


♦  "  As  this  narrative  agrees  precisely  with  the  account  Mr.  S.  would 
often  give  of  the  remarkable  change,  effected  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  two  members  of  his  own  college ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^jersons 
here  referred  to  were  those  two  eminently  devout  men  and  his  attached 
friends — Richard  Godley,  and  the  honoured  biographer  of  Heniy  Martyn — 
John  Sargent." 
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the  pulpit.  He  made  their  acquaintance,  encouraged  their 
visits,  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  religious  progress,  and  held 
regular  and  frequent  meetings  with  them.  '  I  have  an  open  day, 
when  all  who  choose  it  come  to  take  their  tea  with  me.  Every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  ask  what  questions  he  will,  and  I  give  to 
them  the  best  answer  I  can.  Hence  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
come  under  review — subjects  which  we  could  not  discuss  in  the 
pulpit — and  the  young  men  find  it  a  very  edifying  season.  We 
have  neither  exposition,  as  such,  nor  prayer;  but  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  all  that  my  heart  can  wish,  without  the 
formality  of  a  set  ordinance/  p.  641.  Of  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, ^  the  most  interesting  and  solemn  Friday  evening  meeting/ 
the  writer  ever  attended,  we  have  'a  graphic  and  accurate 
description,'  pp.  648 — 654,  from  which  our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  quote.  We  can  easily  understand  how  such  assemblies  of 
the  pious  members  of  the  university  should  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  maintaining  and  maturing  their  religious  principles, 
though  they  might  not  do  much,  judging  from  this  account,  to 
promote  keen  and  comprehensive  thought.* 

But  if  Mr.  Simeon  was  diligent  in  preparing  ministers  for 
churches,  he  was  no  less  so  in  providing  churches  for  ministers. 
Many  of  our  readers  must  have  heard  of  '  Simeon's  Churches.' 
They  are  real,  positive,  entities.  Every  godly  mind  in  the 
Establishment  must  mourn  over  the  immense  obstacles  which 
it  presents  to  an  evangelic  ministry.  They  are  absolutely 
appalling.  Nor  is  the  prospect  of  their  removal  near  at  hand. 
These  obstacles  are  found  in  the*  system  of  church  patronage. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  the  theological  accuracy  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  inimitable  excellen- 
cies of  its  Liturgy ;  admitting  them,  which  we  do  not,  a  matter 
of  far  greater  meaning  and  importance  is  the  faith  and  character 
of  its  pastors.  Let  its  doctrines  be  true,  how  are  they  to  be  in- 
troduced into  its  pulpits?  To  this  question,  a  true  churchman 
can  give  no  answer.  He  cannot,  consistently  with  his  own  sys- 
tem, invade  the  territories  of  an  ungodly  minister,  nor  can  he 
any  more  consistently  prevent  the  entrance  of  ungodly  minis- 
ters into  livings  by  making  a  purchase  of  them.     This  last  was 

*  Might  not  leading  minister;  among  dissenters  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr. 
Simeon's  book  ?  The  students  of  our  colleges  may  not  be  as  dependent 
on  extra-collegiate  fostering  as. were  the  Cambridge  ander-gradaates,  but 
might  not  more  pastoral  influence  be  exerted  apon  them  during  their  colle- 
giate course,  witn  happy  effect  P  We  do  not  sappose  the  want  of  this  is 
owing  altogether  to  the  neglect  of  pastors.  Students  are  in  faalt  sometimes* 
in  not  seeking,  and  perhaps  even  in  avoiding,  it.  Bat  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  both  were  brought  more  together,  in  a  way  of  cordial  and  manly 
fellowship. 
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what  Mr.  Simeon  did,  with  noble  fidelity  to  his  Christian  faitli, 
but  with  gross  inconsistency  with  the  theory  of  his  church.  Lear* 
ing  out  his  right,  as  a  churchman,  to  do  it,  it  was  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  and  he  did  it  wisely.  But  what  a  revelation  does  it 
afford  of  the  state  and  working  of  the  '  holy  mother  church/ 
which  evangelic  clergymen  are  so  enamoured  with^  and  of  which 
they  often  speak  as  of  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  power,  that 
good  men  should  deem  it  their  duty  to  purchase  livings  in  order 
that  the  gospel  may  be  preached,  and  that  many  among  the 
most  useful  and  popular  of  living  ministers  should  owe  their 
position  to  the  practice  ?  It  would  be  perfectly  incomprehen* 
sible  to  us,  did  we  not  know  the  blinding  influence  of  educa* 
tion  and  habit,  especially  in  things  religious  and  ecclesiastical, 
how  those  who  sanction,  and  profit  by,  the  course  of  Henry 
Thornton,  Simeon,  and  others,  can  yet  laud  in  no  meek  and 
mefL^ured  terms  the  ^  venerable  establishment'  of  these  lands. 
They  are  themselves  plain  and  palpable  proofs  of  its  wretched 
plight.  That  they  only  do  what  others,  from  a  different  and 
worse  motive  do,  does  not  improve  their  case.  We  speak  strongly 
upon  this  subject,  for  we  have  no  notion  of  delicacy  where  the 
interests  of  immortal  souls  are  sacrificed  to  a  system  which  pre- 
sents as  sheer  a  mockery,  and  as  foul  an  abuse,  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  names  of  *  religion '  and  '  church.'  Were  we  so 
minded,  we  could  fill  an  article,  and  not  a  short  one,  with  illus- 
trations taken  from  Simeon's  life,  of  the  *  evils'  of  Church  of 
Englandism,  although  it  is  certain  that  neither  was  he  the  man 
to  detect  or  confess  them  fully,  nor  is  his  editor  the  man  to  pub- 
lish them.  Such  passages  as  the  following  suggest  solemn 
questions,  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  evangeUcal  church- 
men are  too  familiar  with  to  appreciate : — 

'  In  another  quarter  there  has  been  most  cruel  persecution.     The 
Bishop  of  ■  has  refused  orders  to  two  excellent  younff  men, 

on  account  of  what  he  called  Calvinism.  I  should  fill  sheets  of  paper 
if  I  were  to  state  to  you  their  case.' — p.  427,  428.  *  Behold,  the 
rector  of  the  parish  has  refused  to  give  his  consent  to  the  Jews' 

Chapel  being  opened  in  the  establishment Ten  thousand 

chapels  may  be  built  and  opened  by  dissenters,  '  will  ye,  nill  ye,' 
but  a  chapel  that  was,  (T  believci)  consecrated,  but  certainly  licensed 
as  a  French  Refugee  Chapel,  is  not  suffered  to  be  filled  by  an 
established  minister;  were  it  not  that  I  know  who  reigns,  my  soul 
would  sink  within  me.' — p.  440.  '  I  have  been  called  to  dispose  of 
no  less  than  six  livings,  in  all  of  which  I  have  placed  ministers, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  but  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  place 
they  are  sent  to  occupy.  This  is  the  great  reform  wanted  in  our 
church ;  and  if  generally  carried  into  effect  by  all  who  have  patron* 
age  in  the  church,  it  would  supersede  all  occasion  for  any  further 
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reform.  (! !)  If  it  did  not  stop  the  mouths  of  dissenters,  it  would 
diminish  their  numbers,  and  effectually  prevent  their  increase.**— 
p.  752. 

The  editor  has  not  put  ns  into  possession  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Simeon's  purchases  of  livings  for  the  gospePs  sake^  bnt  it 
is  evident  enough^  that  he  entered  into  the  business  with  a 
spirit  of  zeal^  discernment^  and  conscientiousness.  The  ^r^^  is 
seen  in  the  large  sums  that  he  devoted^  and  obtained,  for  this 
purpose.  'The  securing  of  a  faithful  ministry  in  influential 
places  would  justify  any  outlay  of  money  that  could  be  expended 
on  it ;  and  if  I  were  able  to  efiect  it  by  any  funds  of  my  own, 
they  would  be  most  gladly  supplied  for  the  attainment  of  so  great 
an  end.' — p.  780.  The  second  appears  in  his  selection  of  places. 
These  were  chosen,  as  all  fields  of  labour  should  be,  on  account 
of  their  worth  as  '  spheres,'  having  a  large  population  and  central 
importance.  The  last  was  strikingly  manifested  in  his  disregkrd 
of  all  considerations  but  the  '  peculiar  fitness  *  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  the  livings,  for  the  scenes  of  their  ministry.  The 
'  high  principle  *  on  which  he  always  acted  is  thus  given  in  his 
own  words : — 

'  The  rules  I  lay  down  for  myself  are  these : — 

'  1st.  To  consider  truly,  as  before  God,  who  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  fittest  for  the  particular  sphere. 

'  2nd.  To  inquire  carefully,  whose  removal  to  a  new  sphere  will 
be  least  injurious  to  any  other  place ;  because,  if  I  take  a  person 
from  a  large  sphere,  which  will  not  be  well  supplied  aflerwards,  I  do 
an  injury,  rather  than  a  service,  to  the  church  at  large!. 

'  drd.  On  a  supposition,  things  be  equal  in  these  two  respects,  hU 
not  otherwise,  to  prefer  the  person  whose  circumstances  are  most 
straitened.  It  is  for  the  people,  and  for  the  church  of  God  that  we  are 
to  provide,  and  not  for  any  individual,  whatever  be  his  necessities, 
his  virtues,  or  his  attainments.' — p.  382. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  by  many  things  we  in- 
intended  to  quote,  and  many  which  we  intended  to  say.  We  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  work  (being  in  but  one  volume,  thou^ 
a  bulky  one),  will  be  seen  by  most,  of  our  readers,  which  dimi- 
nishes our  regret.  It  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  modern  history  of  the  gospel,  though  in  rela^ 

*  Very  little  appears  in  this  volume  respecting  Mr.  Simeon's  views  of, 
or  conduct  towarc^,  the  dissenters.  He  speaks  as  if  he  greatly  dreaded  his 
people  being  '  drawn  away'  by  them,  and  rejoiced  in  his  success  in  keeping 
all  but  *  three'  from  them ;  but  he  could  appreciate  real  piety,  as  in  the 
case  of  J.  J.  Gumey,  out  of  the  establishment.  Judging  from  his  remarks 
about  4he  Liturgy,  pp.  300,  301,  and  Baptism,  pp.  302,  545,  Dissenters 
would  not  have  mund  nim  a  very  formidable  opponent. 
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tioQ  to  that  its  valae  might  have  been  much  increased.  It  also, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  contains  pleasant  and  impartial 
notices  of  many  individuals  not  unknown  to  fame,  as  the  names 
of  Venn,  Martyn,  H.  K.  White,  Thomason,  and  Wilberforce, 
will  suflSciently  indicate ;  and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  many 
movements  which  constitute  the  glory  of  our  own  day  ;  societies 
for  sending  out  missionaries,  circulating  the  Bible,  and  convert- 
ing the  Jews,  having  enlisted  Mr.  Simeon's  warmest  affections 
and  most  energetic  services.  These  and  other  matters  we  must 
omit. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Simeon  appeared  in  the  pulpit  was  on  Sun- 
day morning,  September  18,  1836,  when  he  preached  from 
2  Kings,  X.  16,  *  Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.' 
Although  in  high  health  and  spirits  on  the  Tuesday  following, 
he  made  the  following  remarks  to  a  friend : — '  Well,  though  I  am 
talking  of  putting  things  by  for  my  journey  to  Bath  next  June, 
the  Lord  knows  that  I  am  thinking,  and  longing  to  a  certain 
degree,  for  a  far  better  journey  ^  which  in  a  few  days  I  shall  take ; 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  thought  that  I  am  so  near 
the  eternal  world ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  a  spirit  is,  I  have  no 
conception  of  it.  But  I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  my  coffin  is 
already  cut  down,  and  in  the  town  at  this  very  time ;  of  this  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  my  shroud  is  also  ready ;  and  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  join  the  company  of  the  redeemed  above.' — pp.  801,  802. 
The  next  day,  he  went  to  Ely,  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  new 
bishop,  being  anxious,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  clergy,  to  be 
among  the  very  first  to  show  him  honour.  The  day  was  damp 
and  chilly,  and  he,  feeling  vigorous,  dispensed  with  his  ordinary 
outer  dress. 

'  The  bishop  received  him  with  marked  kindness  and  attention ; 
and  proposed  that  they  should  go  together  to  see  the  cathedral. 
Here  they  lingered  too  long  ;  the  coldness  soon  began  sensibly  to 
afifect  Mr.  Simeon,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  severe  illness, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  next  morning  early  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  rheumatic  attack,  and,  during  the  day,  became 
so  seriously  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  bis  room  for  the 
evening  lecture.  The  sermon  he  had  intended  to  preach  was  upon 
Luke  xi.  1,  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  ,' — and  this  was  the  last  subject 
he  ever  prepared  for  the  pulpit.' — p.  803. 

He  lingered  for  nearly  two  months,  presenting,  in  deep  abase- 
ment and  holy  joy,  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  blessed  death- 
bed scenes  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  read  of.  But  we 
must  hasten  to  his  end. 

'  During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  his  bodily  sufferings  were 
oflen  excruciating,  and  bis  strength  so  impaired  that  his  voice  waf 
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scarcely  audible.  He  then  observed  to  his  attendant,  '  Jesus  Christ 
is  my  '  all  in  all'  for  my  soul ;  and  now  you  must  be  my  all  for  my 
body ;  I  cannot  tell  you  any  longer  what  I  want,  or  ask  for  anything. 
I  give  my  body  into  your  charge  ;  you  must  give  me  what  you  think 
necessary.*  Afterwards,  when  he  had  revived  a  little,  he  remarked, 
'  It  is  said, '  O  death  where  is  thy  sting  ?' '  then  looking  at  us,  as  we 
stood  around  his  bed,  he  asked,  in  bis  own  peculiarly  expressive 
manner,  *  Do  you  see  any  sting  here?*  We  answered,  '  No,  indeed, 
it  is  all  taken  away.*  He  then  said,  'Does  not  this  j^rove  that  my 
principles  were  not  founded  on  fancies  or  enthusiasm;  but  that  there 
18  '  a  reality  in  them,  and  I  find  them  sufficient  to  support  me  in  death  ?* 
'On  Friday  afternoon  (Nov.  11),  as  we  were  standing  by  his  side, 
lamenting  his  long-protracted  sufferings,  (which,  from  Wednesday 
had  been  at  times  exceedingly  severe),  he  at  length  made  an  effort 
to  lift  his  hands  from  the  bed  (on  our  assisting  him  to  raise  them,  he 
extended  them  to  us ;  one  on  each  side,  he  was  at  this  time  unable  to 
speak),  and  then,  for  the  last  time,  placed  them  together  in  the  atti- 
tude of  devout  prayer ;  after  this,  he  stretched  them  out  to  us  once 
more,  and  so  took,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  his  final  leave.  His  life  was 
now  fast  ebbing  away ;  he  lay  partially  raised,  his  head  drooping  on 
one  side,  but  supported  by  pillows,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  hands 
stretched  out  motionless  on  the  bed ;  nothing  could  be  more  solemn 
and  venerable  than  his  whole  appearance.  As  we  were  now  afraid 
of  disturbing  him,  we  refrained  from  any  further  observations.'  — 
p.  824. 

The  respect  paid  to  Mr,  Simeoa  at  his  funeral  was  most  hon- 
ourable to  his  character  and  course.  The  shops^  in  the  principal 
part  of  the  town,  closed ;  the  lectures,  in  almost  every  college, 
suspended ;  the  pall  borne  by  the  eight  senior  fellows ;  the 
crowded  chapel ;  the  young  men  of  the  university  all  in  mourn- 
ing, and  deeply  affected  by  their  loss ;  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  circumstances  of  his  early  ministry.  '  Though  his 
beginning  was  small,  his  latter  end  was  greatly  increased.* 
'  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.' 

Mr,  Simeon  was  a  striking  instance,  in  his  own  way  and  sphere, 
of  the  immense  importance  of  indi^idtial  labour  and  influence. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  a  difference  of  opinion  obtains,  and  ob- 
tains among  the  members  of  his  own  church,  and  the  holders  of 
his  own  theological  views,  as  to  the  precise  work  which  he  per- 
formed in  the  world,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  adopt 
an  indiscriminate  estimate  of  its  nature  or  extent ;  yet,  after  all 
deductions,  enough  is  left  to  excite  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  all  true  Christians.  In  considering  the  influence  of  spiritual 
instructors  and  leaders,  the  number  of  their  converts  is  but  one 
of  the  things  to  be  regarded,  and  not  always  the  most  important 
thing.  Some  men  are  ten  times  as  important  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  world,  as  other  men.     Conversion  itself 
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may  be  almost  eclipsed  in  glory  by  the  expansion  of  mind^  and 
quickening  of  moral  and  spiritual  affections,  which  may  take 
place  in  those  already  converted.  And,  without  the  production 
of  direct  and  immediate  good,  it  is  possible  to  provide  the  mate- 
rials and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  usefulness  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  broader,  fuller,  and  more  lasting  than  the  most 
splendid  present  results  of  labour.  Mr.  Simeon  was  not  a  great 
man,  and  he  did  not  make  great  men.  He  was  not,  in  any 
sense,  the  founder  of  a  school.  He  developed  no  hidden  truth 
or  power  of  the  word  of  life.  He  opened  up  no  new  defence  of 
the  gospel.  He  vindicated  not  its  principles  with  the  might  and 
mastery  of  lofty  genius.  The  good  he  did  came  to  light  and 
perfection  at  once.  He  rejoiced  in  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  We 
say  not  this  with  a  view  of  disparaging  strictly  spiritual  influ- 
ence,  or  in  forgetfulness  of  a  certain  immortality  in  its  products. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of  these  remarks  was 
blessed  of  God  to  the^ conversion  and  confirmation  of  an  immense 
number  of  Christians,  and  Christian  ministers,  and  to  the  ex- 
tensive revival  of  attention  and  respect  to  a  neglected  and  des- 
pised faith.  The  church  of  England  is  indebted  to  him  above 
nearly  all  modern  men  for  its  religious  vitality  and  power.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  are  termed  '  evangelical  *  among  its  clergy 
are  not,  in  general,  the  loftiest  specimens  of  intelligent  and  manly 
piety ;  that  their  faith  is  often  timid  and  bigotted ;  that  their 
charity  lacks  breadth  and  generosity,  and  that  their  preaching  is 
meagre  and  commonplace;  yet  are  they  an  important  religious 
element  in  the  established  church,  and  theirinfluence  extends 
to  sections  that  are  not  forward  to  own  their  fellowship.  Of  this 
class  Simeon,  more  than  any  other,  must  be  considered  as  the 
'  father.'  '  He  was  the  companion  and  instructor  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  generations  of  young  students.'  He  was  the  means  of 
their  conversion ;  he  was  their  professor  of  theology ;  he  ex- 
pounded to  them  the  scriptures ;  he  taught  them  how  to  make 
sermons,  and  bow  to  preach  them,  even  to  their  tones  of  voice ; 
and,  beyond  them,  he  diffused  the  savour  of  Christ  far  and 
wide.  All  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected  felt  the 
power  of  his  name.  The  educated,  the  rich,  the  exalted  in  rank, 
the  high  in  office,  learned  in  him  to  honour  what,  in  many  cases, 
they  did  not  understand.  What  was  the  secret  and  source  of 
all  this  ?  The  only  answer  is  one  that  should  be  deeply  pon- 
dered. ^  As  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength.'  There  was  nothing 
outward  or  accidental  to  interpret  his  success.  His  position  had 
been  filled  in  vain  by  others.  He  had  no  wonderful  abilities, 
no  wonderful  attainments,  no  wonderful  eloquence.  But  hit 
'  heart  was  right  with  God^'  He  honoured  Gk)d,  and  God 
honoured  him.     Not  only  was  he  a  Christian,  he  wfts  ftn  enonent 
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Christian.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  Life  and  letters  without 
perceiving  that  ^the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him^  to  service 
and  sacrifice.  Says  one  who  knew  him  well,  '  Never  did  I  see 
such  consistency  and  reality  of  devotion — such  warmth  of  piety 
— such  zeal  and  love.  Never  did  I  see  one  who  abounded  so 
much  in  prayer.^ — p.  67.  '  During  the  period  of  his  residence  at 
King's,  he  invariably  rose  every  morning,  though  it  was  the 
winter  season,  at  four  o'clock ;  and,  after  lighting  his  fire,  he 
devoted  the  first  four  hours  of  the  day  to  private  prayer,  and  the 
devotional  study  of  the  scriptures.' — p.  67.  Thus  *  alive  unto 
God/  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  his  work,  and  a  visible  and 
impressive  sanctity  marked  his  character.  Though  naturally 
somewhat  vain  and  irritable,  his  infirmities  were  brought  into 
subjection,  and  he  learned  to  *  love  the  valley  of  humiliation/ 
and  to  delight  in  doing  good  to  his  fiercest  foes.  Faith  in  Grod 
sustained  him  in  adversity,  and  preserved  him  from  pride  and 
boasting  in  prosperity.  He  was  always  at  work,  and  always 
found  it  his  reward.  If  he  originated  nothing,  he  taught  much. 
He  was  not  weary  in  well  doing.  He  lived  in  his  labour.  He 
was  married  to  his  church.  Seldom  has  there  been  an  example 
of  more  generous  self-denial.  If  any  one  feature  of  his  character 
was  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  it  was  his  entire  devotedness^ 
irrespective  of  personal  considerations,  to  the  cause  he  loved. 
He  seemed  to  value  money  literally  for  nothing  but  its  power 
of  doing  good.  It  was  a  habit  with  him.  '  His  whole  income 
in  1780  (the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  college),  was  only 
£125  ;  and,  after  gradually  increasing  for  fourteen  years,  it  be- 
came in  1793  about  £300  per  annum.  On  examining  the  mode 
of  its  disbursement  during  this  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
plan  regularly  to  dispose  of  one  third  of  his  income  in  charity.' — 
pp.  17,  18.  The  same  spirit,  in  part,  led  him  to  remain  a  bache- 
lor all  his  days ;  to  decline  '  all  the  livings  in  his  college  which 
in  succession  were  offered  to  his  choice  /  and  to  devote  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  to  private  and  public  works  of  benevolence.  The 
following  extract,  from  a  memorandum  in  1816,  will  illustrate 
the  principles  upon  which  he  acted : — 

'  Last  week  I  returned  from  Bristol,  where  I  witnessed  a  thing 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  a  whole  city  com- 
bining to  fill  up,  by  their  united  exertions,  the  void  made  in  all 
charitable  institutions  by  the  loss  of  one  man,  Richard  Reynolds,  a 
member  of  the  society  called  quakers.  Having  myself  acted  in  some 
measure  upon  that  idea,  in  relation  to  my  dear  and  honoured  brother, 
Edward  Simeon,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  it  for  the  satia- 
faction  of  myself  and  my  executors. 

•  My  brother  was  extremely  liberal,  and  did  good  to  a  vast  extent. 
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At  his  death  an  exceeding  great  void  would  have  been  made>  if  I 
had  not  determined  to  accept  a  part  of  his  property,  and  to  appro- 
priate it  to  the  Lord's  service,  and  the  service  of  the  poor.  The  loss 
they  would  have  sustained  being  about  £700  or  £800  a  year,  I 
suffered  my  brother  to  leave  me  £15,000,  and  have  regularly  conse- 
crated the  interest  of  it  to  the  Lord,  and  shall  (D.  v.)  continue  to  do 
so  to  my  dying  hour.  Had  I  wished  for  money  for  my  own  use,  I 
might  have  had  half  his  fortune ;  but  I  wanted  nothing  for  myself, 
being  determined  (as  far  as  such  a  thing  could  be  at  any  time  said  to 
be  determined)  to  live  and  die  in  college,  where  the  income  which  I 
previously  enjoyed  (though  moderate  in  itself)  sufficed,  not  only  for 
all  my  own  wants,  but  for  liberal  supplies  to  the  poor  also. 

'  These  things  are  well  known  at  present  in  our  college,  (Mr. , 

in  particular,  as  a  counsel,  examined  ray  brother's  will,  wherein 
there  is  proof  sufficient  of  these  things) ;  but  at  a  future  period  they 
may  be  forgotten,  and  persons  may  wonder  that  with  my  income  I 
did  not  resign  my  fellowship.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  increased  my 
own  expenditure  above  fifty  pounds  a  year,  nor  do  I  consider  myself 
as  anything  but  a  steward  of  my  deceased  brother  for  the  poor.  It 
is  well  known  that,  long  previous  to  his  death,  I  refused  what  was 
considered  as  the  best  living  of  our  college ;  and  should  equally 
refuse  anything  that  the  king  himself  could  offer  me,  that  should 
necessitate  me  to  give  up  my  present  situation,  and  especially  my 
church.  And  I  write  this  now,  that  if,  after  my  decease,  it  should 
be  asked,  *  Why  did  he  not  vacate  his  fellowship  V  my  executors 
may  have  a  satisfactory  answer  at  hand.' — pp.  433 — 435. 

This  was  not  a  spasmodic  effort  of  charity  and  zeal.  It  was  of 
a  piece  with  his  whole  life.  This  disinterestedness  was  uniform. 
He  lived  not  for  himself;  he  recognized  his  stewardship^  and 
was  faithful  to  his  trust ;  and  thus  '  saved  himself  and  those 
that  heard  him.' 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  all  notice  of  Mr.  Simeon  as  an 
author.  He  did  wisely  in  one  respect.  He  chose  one  field  of 
authorship,  and  continued  to  labour  in  it  to  the  end.  This 
does  not  fully  express  the  unity  of  his  toil.  He  wrote  but  one 
work,  and  enlarged  and  improved  it,  until  he  could  regard  its 
stereotyped  edition  as  a  reason  for  a  thankful  review  of  life,  and 
a  quiet  experience  of  death.  Under  date  May  24,  1833,  we 
Lave  this  Memorandum  :  *  This  day  God  has  vouchsafed  to  me 
the  two  richest  blessings  (next  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself)  that 
my  soul  could  desire.  1.  I  have  this  day  received  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  permission  to  dedicate  my  work 
to  him.  2.  I  have  this  day  received  the  last  five  volumes^  and 
see  the  work  complete — the  ship  is  launched.  This  last  was 
the  only  thing  for  which  I  wished  to  live,  so  to  speak,  and  I  now 
sing  my  Nunc  dimiilis,'  p.  716.  Our  readers,  not  perhaps,  generally 
acquainted  with  this  work,  will  be  prepared  by  these  references 
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to  find  it  both  large  and  important.     Its  origination  and  com- 
5)letion  were  on  this  wise.    After  Mr.  Simeon  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  a  select  class  of  students 
on  the  composition  of  sermons^  during   which   time   he    had 
proved  the  value   of  Mr.  Claude's   rules,  of  whose  Essay  he 
had  made  an  abridgement^  he  thought  it  desirable  in   1796, 
to    publish    a    new    and    improved    edition    of    that    Essay, 
adopting  Mr.  Robinson's  translation,  and  appending  one  hun- 
dred sketches  of  sermons,  to  '  simplify  the  theory,  and  set  it  in 
a  practical  Hght.'     This  was  the  germ  of  a  work  which  grew  at 
last  to  twenty -one  volumes,  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  sermons.     Mr.  Simeon  bestowed  great  labour  on 
this  work.     It  was  according  to  his  heart.     He  delighted  in 
preaching,  and,  which  is  a  somewhat  different  thing,  in  sermon* 
izing.     Few  of  his  sermons,  says  Bishop  Wilson,  '  cost  him  less 
than  twelve  hours  of  study;  many,  twice  that  time;  and  some, 
several  days.     He  once  told  the  writer  that  he  had  recomposed 
the  plan  of  one  sermon  nearly  thirty  times/     Neat  in  mind  as 
in  person,  with  considerable  constructiveness,  a  good  'plan' 
afforded  him  *  a  joy^  which  no  'stranger^  to  such  compositions 
could  '  intermeddle  with.'  He  possessed,  likewise,  correct  notions 
in  general,  respecting  what  a  plan  should  be.  That  each  sermon 
should  have  but  one  subject,  that  the  real  sense  of  each  passage 
discussed  should  be  ascertained  and  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  signification  of  it,  should  be  duly  regarded ; 
these  and  such  like  canons  he  exemplified  and  insisted  on  with 
commendable  diligence  and  zeal.     It  will  surprise  none,  there- 
fore, to  be  told  that  in  his  twenty-one  volumes  are  many  ad« 
mirable  specimens  of  sermonizing,  and  that  '  all  Claude's  modes 
of  composition,'  and  '  the  mode  of  taking  a  text  for  a  motto, 
which  Claude  does  not  mention,'  are  presented  in  living,  (we 
beg  pardon)  in  '  skeleton  '  forms.     At  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  express  a  very  qualified  approval  of  the  whole 
system  of  which  Mr.  Simeon  was  so  voluminous  a  patron.  Had 
he  confined  himself  to  his  original  idea,  had  he  contented  him<^ 
self  with  illustrations  of  the  principal  methods  of  treating  texts, 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  his  great  experience  would  have 
enabled  him  to  give  good  counsel  and  example  to  others ;  but 
never,  in  the  history  of  authorship,  has  there  been  so  marked 
an  instance  of  over-doing  as  in  the  case  of  these  twenty-one 
volumes  of  skeletons.     We  cannot  see  how  evil,  on  the  largest 
scale,  should  not  come  out  of  them.     That  it  has  come,  we 
know.     To  say  that  young  clergymen  need  such  assistance,  is  to 
pronounce  the  most  severe  condemnation  on  the  state  of  clerical 
education,  or  clerical  intellect,  in  the  establishment.    The  mere 
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knowledge  thnt  sach  a  work  exists^  ftnd  is  extensivdy  u^ed, 
tamnot  fail  to  diminish  the  respect  and  confidence  of  in- 
telligent hearers,  while  the  nse  of  it  is  almost  sure  to  retard 
the  progress,  and  damage  the  power,  of  preachers.  Help 
is  often  the  greatest  hindrance,  and  never  more  than  in  this 
matter.  He  who  cannot  do  hr  better  without  the  plan  of 
another  than  with  it,  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  the  qualities 
necessary  to  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  And  were 
it  otherwise,  the  habit  of  adopting  and  filling  up  plans  ready 
to  the  hand,  must,  we  are  convinced,  seriously  interfere  with 
the  real  and  healthy  advance,  even  in  the  way  of  mere  sermonizing, 
of  all  men  fitted  to  their  work.  That  there  are  multitudes  of 
ministers  who  are  dependent  on  such  assistance,  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  we  are  not  carefol  respecting  them.  The  gospel 
could  very  well  dispense  with  their  services.  Their  'silence* 
would  be  more  '  expressive '  than  their  speech,  and  yield  a  truer 
*  praise.'  These  opinions  are  not  new  with  us.  They  are  not 
made  for  the  occasion.  They  have  been  uttered  before,  and  in 
reference  to  similar  works  to  Mr.  Simeon's,  from  the  pens  of 
dissenting  authors.  Our  *  wisdom,'  if  such  it  be,  is  *  without 
partiality.'  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  among 
dissenting  ministers  there  is  anything  like  the  extensive  use  of 
borrowed  plans  and  sermons  which  obtains  in  the  established 
church.*!^  Our  preachers  are  generally  better  taught  in  the 
gospel,  have  greater  zeal  in  its  difi'usion,  and  our  system  of 
collegiate  instruction  and  habit  fits  them  more  fully  for  thdr 
work.  But  wherever  this  plan  obtains,  it  is  a  *  delusion,  a 
mockery,  and  a  snare.'  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
charge  on  Mr.  Simeon  the  evils  which  we  think  inseparable 
from  the  system  he  encouraged.  '  I  would  recommend,'  sayi 
he,  '  no  person  to  use  them  (the  plans)  servilely.  A  mere  tyro 
may  study  one  discourse  first,  and  then  write  for  himself,  in  hii 
own  language,  the  substance  of  it.  But,  after  a  few  months, 
he  will  do  better  to  form  his  own  plan  first,  and  then  consult 
what  is  here  written ' — p.  7.  But  what  he  advised,  and  what 
has  been  the  actual  and  natural  result  of  his  work,  aro  two 
things.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 

•  *•  The  earth  helps  the  woman."  Dissenten  often  unwittingly  8Qpp<nt  th^ 
church,  yea,  are  often  admitted  to  its  pulpits !  Few  have  any  conceptkni  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  sermons  of  nonconformists  are  preached  in  lbs 
churches  of  the  establishment.  We  know  a  parish  church,  with  a  lam 
conCTegation,  in  which  an  Irish  orator  delivered  with  great  glory  and  much 
applause  the  sermons  of  Messrs.  Jav  and  Parsons.  A  leading  miaisttif 
among  us  went  one  afternoon  into  tne  church  of  a  fiEkshionable  w«leriti|^ 
pUboe  and  heard  himself  preach  t 
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peculiar  state  of  things.  When  he  began  thus  providing  for 
other  men^s  pulpits^  preaching  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  establish^ 
znent.  He  was  naturally  seduced  by  the  '  better  thui  nothing/ 
principle^  and  no  doubt  also  sought,  and  not  in  vain^  to  'catch 
with  guile.'  This,  though  some  excuse  for  Aim,  does  not  enablo 
us  to  look  with  greater  favour  on  a  system  which  tends  to  con- 
ceal disease  with  a  false  bloom  of  health ;  to  uphold  such  as 
should  fall,  and  cause  to  stumble  such  as  can  better  go  alone  | 
and,  by  engendering  suspicion  among  people,  and  making  a 
lazy,  artificial,  and  insincere  ministry^  to  bring  into  discredit 
all  truth  and  teaching. 


Art.  V.  —  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socnaei,  F^nnn  the  Tent  tf 
KUhner.  With  Copious  l^otes,  SfC.  By  D*  B.  Hiokie,  LL.D., 
Head-Master  of  Archbishop  Sandys's  Grammat^Sohool,  H^wkd** 
head.     London,  Longman,  1847. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  useful  book,  the  Ghreek  type  of 
which  does  much  credit  to  the  printer,  although  the  lines  are 
too  close  for  our  taste.  The  state  of  the  text  was  aever  bad; 
and  after  Dindorf  s  and  Kiihiier's  labours  upon  it|  nothing  more 
probably  is  to  be  desired*  The  very  ample  notes  in  this  volume, 
most  of  them  verbal,  belong  to  a  class  of  comments  which  d6 
not  win  our  admiration.  They  are  generally  couched  in  language 
too  generalizing  and  ^u^m-philosophic  to  be  intelligible  by 
learners,  or  likely  to  be  read  at  school ;  and  a  very  large  paii;  of 
them  is  superfluous  to  every  kind  of  stttdent«  When  the  text 
has  been  avowedly  taken  from  Kiihner,  petty  remarks  on  the 
readings  serve  for  nothing,  but  to  display  a  sort  of  learning  iti 
the  writer,  and  fill  up  space.  We  open  at  random  in  p.  181| 
and  our  eyes  light  on  the  following :  '  tvpnAxriaw*  Thus  seven 
Parisian  MSS.,  Aid.,  Junt.,  Steph.,  and  Dindorf.  The  common 
edd.  have  (wovtrlop.  Comp.  u  S,  18.'  Again^  in  the  s^ikne 
page,  sec.  4:  'limeiti  Und  Schneider  omit  y^,  with  ond  MS» 
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and  Bessario's  translation,  and  remove  the  stop  after  ravavria,^ 
We  have  carefully  gone  through  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
notes,  which  every  where  show  great  diligence,  are  generally 
correct,  and  often  useful,  though  their  useful  parts  might  have 
been  compressed  into  a  quarter,  and  sometimes  the  tenth  part 
of  the  space.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Hickie  goes 
wrong,  especially  from  trusting  too  much  to  the  guides  whom 
he  follows  and  carefully  quotes.  We  select  the  two  first  pages 
for  a  few  criticisms. 

Page    105,  book   i.  sec.    i.        *T/<ri   ttotc   XtJyotr,     for   olcrrKri  jTOTf 

\6yois — By  whatever  arguments.  The  pronouns  of  direct  inter- 
rogation, Tir,  TToIoff,  TrcJrcpor,  &c.,  are  often  put  for  those  of  indirect 
interrogation,  Stms,  ^oios,  ^ndrtpos,  &c.  Comp.  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr. 
sec.  877,  obs.  2.  The  Latin  tandem  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  irori  here.  Comp.  iii.  14,  2,  iv.  2,  6.'  [The  last 
remark  about  tandem  and  rrore  is  correct;  but  for  that  very 
reason  the  rendering  '  by  whatever  arguments'  is  wholly  wrong. 
If  he  had  turned  it,  '  I  have  often  wondered  by  what  arguments 
the  accusers  of  Socrates  ever  persuaded  the  people,' — this, 
though  homely  English,  would  have  been  as  close  as  our  idiom 
admits.  The  whole  note  might  be  well  superseded  by  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  Tt  TTOTC — what  in  the  world  ?  nearly  as  the  Latin  quid 
tandem?  The  interrogation  is  indirect  in  rtVi  ttotc  Xoyotr,  yet 
Ttr  is  as  good  as  ocrrtf  for  that  use.     See  Jelf^  fee.*] 

^ToiaSc  Ttr  ffv, — JVas  somewhat  in  this  manner.  t\s  is  elegantly 
added  to  pronouns  to  render  them  indefinite.  Here  it  has  the 
force  of  the  Latin /<?re.  Comp.  ii.  6,  11;  iii.  6,  5.  Viger  iii. 
sec.  11,  11.  So  JSc  ir<os,  ii.  1,  21.*  [We  see  nothing  elegant  in 
the  idiom,  any  more  than  in  the  English  *  somehow  thus.*  It  is 
merely  homely  and  expressive.  The  whole  matter  is  contained 
in  the  following  : — 

Toia^c  ?"» — it  was  such  as  this. 
Totadc  Tis  ^v, — ^it  was  such  a  one  as  this. 
The  former  is  not  the  less  elegant.     Dr.  Hickie*s  rendering  is 
a    gratuitous   deviation  from   the   sense^   not  likely  to  aid  a 
learner.] 

'  'Aduccl  icDKpdTijf,  The  omission  of  ftiv  is  rare  in  prose  writers. 
Comp.  ii.  2,  8;  ii,  6,  22;  ii.  8,  5.  Hellen.  v.  1,  28.  It  more 
frequently  happens  where  corresponding  clauses  are  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  Comp.  i.  2,  21 ;  iii.  13,  5 ;  Jelf, 
sec.  767.*  [There  is  no  omission  of  fUv  here.  The  sentence 
•A^ticci  §€  Koi  is  an  afterthought,  as  indeed  Koi  implies.  To  insert 
flip  would  change  the  sense.     The  whole  note  is  superfluous.] 

Page  106,  sec.  5.  'cdcJ/cci  d'  &/. — Imperfect  for  the  pluperfect 
•^--And  he  would  have  appeared,  &c.      So  frequently  in  Laitia 
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•authors  also.  Comp.  Cicero  Tusc.  i.  12,  27.'  [To  say  that  the 
imperfect  is  here  put  for  the  pluperfect  misleads  a  learner,  as  if 
this  were  a  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  the  imperfect  with  av  is 
the  standard  method  in  the  best  Greek.  Jelf  more  accurately 
says,  (vol.  of  Syntax,  1842,  p.  78),  that  '  the  pluperfect  is  put 
for  the  imperfect^  as  we  see  in  later  authors.] 

On  the  whole,  while  Dr.  Hickie  belongs  to  a  school  of  anno- 
tators  which  understands  book-making  too  well,  he  is  a  very  re- 
spectable sample  of  the  school.  Boys,  moreover,  have  great 
skill  in  omitting  and  forgetting  whatever  would  perplex  them ; 
and  a  great  many  notes  to  which  we  object  as  elaborately 
missing  the  truth  will  probably  in  fact,  be  very  innocuous,  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  read.  We  mean  such  as  the  following 
(p.  110,  sec.  2): — 

'  'AXX*  ciravo-c  yAv.  'AXXa  refers  to  the  answer  of  the  foregoing 
question  in  the  negative:  On  the  contrary  he  mthdrew,  &c. 
Comp.  sec.  27,  ii.  6,  21.  'novciv,  avocare,  abstrahere,  vel  vi  vel 
verbis,^  Sturz.  [If  navciv  deserves  any  note,  it  is  as  follows  t 
^ navetv — to  cause  to  cease;  fravtadM  (neut.) — to  cease.  Yet  in 
vulgar  Attic,  navciv  is  neuter.  When  active,  it  may  often  be 
well  rendered,  to  stop,  to  hinder,  to  put  an  end  to.'  The  render- 
ing of  Sturz,  quoted  so  formally,  can  have  no  tendency  but  to 
throw  dust  in  a  learner^s  eyes.] 

The  volume  commences  with  a  chronological  table,  par- 
taking of  the  fault  of  the  notes,  in  straining  too  much  after 
accuracy ;  which  is  not  so  to  be  gained.  For  the  sake  of  illustra- 
ting the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon,  it  begins  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Cecrops  L  in  Attica,  tells  us  the  year  of  accession  of 
various  Athenian  kings,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Troy  (!) 
the  birth  of  Theseus,  the  year  in  which  he  killed  the  Minotaur; 
the  abduction  of  Helen  by  Theseus ;  her  later  abduction  by 
Paris,  &c.  Does  Mr.  Hickie  really  believe  in  the  Minotaur? 
And  whatever  his  own  opinion  of  the  legendary  times,  yet  when 
the  foremost  school  of  Greek  history  (of  whom  Thirlwall  and 
Grote  are  the  English  types)  look  on  -the  personal  existence  of 
Theseus  as  more  than  questionable,  and  believe  no  chronology 
earlier  than  the  Olympiads  to  be  attainable,  is  he  doing  justice 
to  a  learner  in  thus  reprinting  an  old-fashioned  dogmatical 
table,  without  warning  the  student  that  such  dates  are  regarded 
as  rubbish  by  our  first  scholars?  The  table  occasionally  di- 
verges into  narrative,  especially  in  the  year  400  b.c,  when  So- 
crates was  put  to  death.  An  error  is  there  made  (p.  xix.)  about  * 
the  Athenian  laws,  which,  it  is  said,  called  on  a  criminal  who 
had  been  condemned  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred,  instead 
of  which  Socrates  claimed  of  the  jury  public  honours,  &c.     This 
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is  a  mistake.  He  had  to  state  tohat  he  beHened  to  be  his  legal 
w  appropriate  pwnshmenL  The  accuser  ga?e  in  also  his  Tafaia- 
tion^  and  the  jaiy  had  to  choose  between  the  two^  for  they  were 
generally  too  numeroas  to  compose  a  yerdiot  themsehres.  If 
Socrates  had  estimated  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  oon- 
victed  (for  it  was  his  duty  to  assume  the  justness  of  the  first 
verdict)  as  deserving  some  severe  fine^  the  jury  would  jNrobabiy 
have  sentenced  him  to  this  only.  But  when  he  gave  as  his  esti- 
mate^ that  he  deserved  a  seat  of  honour  in  the  Prytaneium  all 
his  life^  and  there  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense^  Sbc., 
ktlA  forced  thetn  either  to  award  this  or  aecepi  the  accuser^ s  esii' 
mate,  a  larger  number  voted  for  his  death  than  had  voted  him 
guilty.  This  is  the  right  explanation  of  Dr.  Hickie^s  facts. 
Thirlwall  however  believes  that  Socrates  was  finally  induced  to 
assess  himself  in  a  small  fine.  The  ^borate  panegjnrics  of 
Xenophon  seem  to  us  very  onesided.  Neither  Thirlwall  nor 
Arnold  will  be  likely  to  allow  to  Dr.  Hickie  that  Xenophon  was 
'  a  liberal  and  enlightened  statesman  /  much  less  will  they  '  ais 
knowledge  his  candour  and  fairness  as  a  historian.' 

At  the  next  edition  of  this  book,  we  would  strongly  advise 
the  author  to  prune  down  all  its  appendages  with  a  verr  free 
hand,  and  what  remains  will  then  have  a  better  chaaoe  of  being 
read  and  appreciated. 
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Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Ffrsi  mid  Second  Reports  of  the  CommUteeofthe 
Mouse  of  Lords  iqfon  the  Criminal  law.     1847. 

2.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Penitentiary  Congress  at  Frankfort, 
the  2Sth,  29th,  and  SOth  of  September.  1846.  (German  and 
French  J 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  PenOmitiary  Ckmgress  at  Brtusels,  in  SspiewibsFt 
1847. 

4  Debates  in  the  French  Choinbsr  ef  DepuHes/rom  ths  ^2ndofAprik 
to  the  ISth  of  May,  1844,  upon  a  bUifor  the  Reform  of  Prisons,  with 
notes,  Bj  Monsieur  Moreaa-Cbristophe,  Inspector-General  of 
the  Prisons  of  France.    Paris.    8to.     1845. 

5.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  Pri^ 
sons'  BiU,  24th  Aprii,  1847. 

There  is  great  danger  in  sleeping  on  important  pubfic  qnes* 
tions.  It  was  whilst  the  good  man  slepti  that  the  tares  were 
sown.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth,. 
have  brought  the  abolition  of  transportation  into  jeopardy  bjr 
having  slept  upon  it  these  ten  years  past.  Mr.  Ewart,  and  his 
really  sincere  colleagues,  who  could  naTe  carried  the  reform  of 
prisons  ten  years  ago,  hare  sadly  dosed  the  time  away.  Thcr 
BuxtoDs  and  Gurneys  have  been  sound  as  rocks,  or  w<nrse,  for 
the  same  period ;  and  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  Austra* 
lias,  and  West  Africa,  haye  paid  a  bitter  price  for  their  sleep. 
It  is  a  plain  consequence  of  this  falling  away  of  the  philanthro- 
pists, that  philanthropy  has  sunk  in  public  ^itimation ;  for  utt« 
worthy  men  have,  meanwhile,  made  a  market  of  its  good  works. 

In  the  matter  of  criminal  law  reform,  however,  Lord  Brougham 
has  overshot  the  mark ;  and  the  mischief  he  has  meditated  will 
be  staved  off  by  bis  blunders.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  a  comparison  of  the  Report  of  his  lordship's  committee  oir 
criminal  law,  with  the  foreign  speeches,  resolutions,  and  bills 
on  the  same  subject,  referred  to  in  the  heading  of  this  article, 
suggests  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  we  are  sunk  from  the 
high  station  we  formerly  held  as  a  humane  and  an  enlightened 
nation.  It  was  once  the  pride  of  England,  that  its  common 
law  abhorred  torture;  that  its  constitution  rejected  slavery; 
and  that  its  colonial  conquests  carried  free  institutions  where 
despotism  had  prevailed  for  centuries.  Her  Howards,  in  eamin[|^ 
immortality  by  unwearied  efforts  in  prison  reform,  secured  uni-^ 
versal  homage  to  the  country^ which  could  produce  such  men. 

In  1847,  however,  the  highest  authority  of  the  land  proclaims 
doctrines  which  exhibit  us  as  a  century  behind  the  Americans, 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  half-a-doaen  other  civiliaeo 
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nations^  in  the  improyement  of  penal  discipline.  The  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  of  last  session  has  declared  itself  th^ 
advocate  of  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  our  colonies ;  and 
its  chairman^  Lord  Brougham,  from  whom  better  was  to  have 
been  expected,  disregarding,  the  prophetic  warning  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Bacon,  and  the  demonstrations  of  his  preceptor.  Bent- 
ham,  justified  by  half  a  century  of  frightful  experience  in  New 
South  Wales,  has  taken  the  lead  in  defending  the  most  corrupt- 
ing mode  of  criminal  justice  known  to  ancient  or  modern  times. 
It  required  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  fallen  Whig  chancellor.  Lord  Brougham  went  into  the 
committee  the  avowed  opponent  of  a  reform  opened  by  ministers 
in  this  branch  of  the  criminal  law ;  he  managed  the  committee 
by  a  gross  resistance  to  the  truth ;  and  the  committee  so  managed, 
recommends  the  continuance  of  transportation  on  grounds  which 
knowledge  of  the  truth  would  have  shown  to  be  untenable. 
The  time  selected  for  this  perversity  aggravates  the  evil.  If 
is  the  precise  moment  when  the  great  diflBculty  of  the  sub- 
ject— a  better  disposal  of  convicts  than  by  transportation — has 
reached  a  satisfactory  solution  in  every  civilized  country. 

The  Lords^  committee  is  not  quite  unaware  of  the  vast 
improvement  effected  lately  in  prison  discipline ;  but  its  vision 
is  obscured  by  false  prepossessions,  and  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
ignorance. 

An  analysis  of  the  authentic  accounts  of  that  improvement, 
which  are  seen  in  continental  documents,  will  be  the  best  refu- 
tation of  their  lordships^  opinion  that  criminals  cannot  be  cor- 
rected without  being  sent  to  the  Antipodes,  with  the  awfully 
impracticable  condition,  that '  measures  shall  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  existing  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  convict  colonies.^ 

Their  lordships  profess  to  have  studied  the  existing  state  of 
prison  discipline  on  the  Continent.  Yet  they  declare  that 
death  and  transportation  alone  have  salutary  terrors  for  con-' 
ricts;  and  especially  that  no  hope  exists  that  any  mode  of 
imprisonment  can  be  made  available  for  such  eud.  Again, 
they  reject  the  consideration  of  the  improved  mode  of  im- 
prisonment because  '  no  sufficient  experience  has  been  had  of 
iV  More  incredible  still,  the  Lords^  committee  recommencb 
Parkhursts — not  Mettrays,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  no  clear 
idea — '  combined  with  a  moderate  use  of  corporal  punishment.' 
In  other  words,  they  would  send  invalids  to  the  pure  air  of 
Malvern,  with  a  diet  of  nux  vomica  or  prussic  acid.  Lord 
Brougham,  too,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  France,  is  so  little  acquainted  with  French  prison  dis- 
cipline in  1847,  as  to  talk  of  it  as  if  confined  to  Bagnes,  and 
the     d  travaux  forces  ,*  or  as  if  French  criminal  jurists  an^ 
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philanthropists  despaired  of  relieving  society  from  mischievous 
released  convicts,  by  a  good  penitentiary  system,  and  by  proper 
care  of  the  penitents  after  punishmiBnt.  So  eager,  indeed,  is 
Lord  Brougham's  committee  to  discover  an  argument  in  favour 
of  transportation,  that  it  curiously  illustrates  '  the  danger'  to 
*  which  society  is  exposed  in  the  residence  of  liberated  convicts,' 
by  the  example  of  Christiana^  the  capital  of  Norway,  forgetting 
that  punished  convicts  are  liberated  with  safety  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  throughout  all  Germany. 

No  doubt,  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  convicta 
after  punishment,  is  a  most  difficult  one.  But  it  is  a  question 
which  has  been  discussed  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe  in  a 
statesman-like  manner  for  the  last  ten  years^  whilst  we  have 
neglected  it.  Hear  what  was  said  in  France  on  the  subject  in 
1844j  by  eminent  men.  During  several  years,  the  French 
government  had  examined  the  question  with  a  solicitude  be- 
fitting its  importance,  and  without  under-rating  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  its  satisfactory  settlement.  In  the  course  of  their  de- 
bates upon  prison  reform  in  1844,  those  obstacles  assumed  a 
grave  character.  Among  others  who  supported  the  govern- 
ment most  zealously  on  the  occasion  were  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
and  M.  Cremieux.  To  the  objections  made  to  the  introduction 
of  reformatory  prisons,  that  the  attempt  was  hopeless,  for  the 
common  voice  of  society  loudly  rejected  the  punished  from  all 
social  occupation,  all  contact  with  the  pure,  these  eminent  men 
said  ; — 

*  It  is  an  unsound  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  seeks  to  introduce 
the  principle  of  reforming  convicts  into  the  criminal  code  of  France 
in  the  place  of  the  principle  of  punishment.  Criminals  must  un- 
doubledly  be  punished ;  and  the  bill  provides  punishment,  and  leaves 
punishment  enough.  But  it  does  wisely  in  doing  more  ;  it  provides 
for  their  reform.  What!  are  we  ever  to  despair  of  reforming  our 
erring  fellow-men  ?  Are  we  to  drive  them  eternally  out  of  the  reach 
of  hope  ;  and,  by  refusing  to  them  the  hand  of  compassion,  to  compel 
them  for  mere  existence  to  fall  again  into  a  career  of  crime  ?  Are 
we  to  create  for  them  a  legal  hell,  and  mercilessly  close  for  ever  its 
gates  upon  them?  Why,  that  is  to  return  to  pure  paganism;  when 
the  common  Christianity  of  the  civilized  world  has  long  reversed 
that  cruel  creed  !  There  is  no  one  thing  in  all  the  grand  designs  of 
those  who  planned  the  French  revolution,  so  good  as  the  attempt  to 
implant  this  Christian  principle  in  the  manners  of  France  and  in  her 
code  of  laws.  The  other  day,  a  precious  manuscript  of  Mirabeaq 
was  produced  by  the  minister  to  this  very  effect.  '  The  first  effect,' 
said  he,  '  of  the  French  revolution  was  to  elevate  its  code  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  this  idea  of  reforming  the  criminal,  and  restoring  the 
fallen  man.'  Mirabeau  called  this  a  great  abandonment  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages.     Mirabeau  was  in  the  right.     He  call< 
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for  a  criminal  code  that  should  keep  the  offender  in  aife ;  b«t  h» 

would  not  be  pitiless ;  and  he  eloquently  maintained,  that  this  view 
of  the  case  was  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  age.' 

This  humane  and  wise  principle  was  farther  supported  by  M. 
de  TocqueYille  with  great  force  of  argument. 

The  language  of  M.  Cremieux  was^  perhaps^  more  remarkable. 
He  is  an  able  lawyer^  and  a  zealous  reformer  in  the  chamber; 
and  himself  an  example  of  what  justice  to  a  long-crushed  people, 
the  Jews,  can  effect  He  illustrated  the  same  principle  by  most 
interesting  facts. 

*  When  the  criminal  code  was  regularly  formed/  said  he,  'in  181(), 
and  it  was  enacted  that  a  released  convict  might,  by  five  years' 
good  conduct  acquire  a  right  to  complete  restoration  in  law,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  article,  M.  de  Haubersart  said,  '  7^1^  idea  of  cwnpleU 
restoration  may  perhaps  be  s  c^cm.  It  is  hard  to  give  credence  to 
the  thought  that  prisons  can  possibly  be  so  reformed  as  to  render  any  man 
capable  of  this  great  boon,  and  be  fit  fotr  the  duties  of  life  again.  Bui 
we  are  bound  to  pass  this  benevolent  law  in  the  hope  thai  a  single  Hidfvt« 
dual  even  shall  claim  the  benefit  of  it  J  That  humane  principle  has  been 
eminently  justified,  continued  M.  Cremieux.  In  the  last  ten  years^ 
twenty  condemned  and  punished  criminals  Tfelons)  have  gained  by 
their  excellent  conduct  regular  judgments  of  restoration  to  aU  their 
rights  as  citizens.  Thus  what  the  legislator  in  1810  admitted  to  be 
a  mere  possibility  of  penitentiary  reform,  proves  upon  trial  to  be,  for 
ten  years  together,  a  sure  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  social  condition  of  convicts.  A  particular  case  has  oc- 
curred of  the  greatest  interest  on  this  head,  close  to  Paris,  and  its 
authority  is  universally  admitted.  A  convict  who  had  served  his 
time,  resided  long  at  Pontoise  on  the  Seine.  His  character  was 
irreproachable,  and  every  body  esteemed  him  ;  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  apply  for  a  pardon.  Last  year,  however,  an  essay  from  his  pen 
obtained  the  great  prize  at  the  Institute,  and  as  some  hesitation 
occurred  on  the  part  of  that  learned  body  at  granting  to  one  con* 
demned  the  reward  which  his  talents  had  earned  him«  the  public 
voice  of  his  town  was  raised  in  his  favour,  and  without  difBcuUy  ob« 
tained  the  pardon,  which  effaced  all  legal  trace  of  the  judgment/ 
With  such  cases  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  despair  6i  the  good 
effect  of  indulgent,  but  careful  laws.' 

The  French  are  fast  adopting  these  principles ;  and  the  whole 
science  of  penitentiary  legislation  is  taking  a  new  and  mild  cha- 
racter throughout  the  continent.  The  resolutions  passed  last 
year  at  the  congress  at  Frankfort,  taken  together  with  the  topics 
discussed  this  year  at  Brussels,  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  new 
system^  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  gallies^  the 
bagnes^  the  ill-regulated  gaols,  and  the  proscriptions  for  released 
convicts^  which  Lord  Brougham's  committee  look  upon  aa  the 
present  beau,  ideal  of  penal  discipline  abroad. 
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These  resolutions  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  All  prisoners  committed  for  trial  sliall  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  from  all  other  prisoners,  except  wheo,  upon  their 
own  application^  the  committing  magistrate  may  allow  some  in- 
tercourse between  them  upon  the  conditions  established  by  law, 

2nd.  All  convicts  shall  be  kept  in  separate  cells  with  increased 
or  diminished  severity,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes 
and  sentences ;  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of 
the  individuals ;  provided  that  they  may  be  usefully  employed ; 
that  they  may  walk  every  day  in  the  open  air ;  that  they  may 
attend  divine  worship ;  that  they  may  receive  religious,  moralj^ 
and  literary  instruction ;  that  they  may  be  regularly  visited  by 
the  minister  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  by  the  physician, 
and  by  the  members  of  protection  and  patronage  societies ;  be- 
sides other  persons  allowed  by  the  regulations. 

3rd.  The  last  rule  is  especially  applicable  to  imprisonments  for 
short  terms. 

4th.  Separate  confinement  shall  also  be  applied  for  l(Hig  terms, 
but  with  various  increased  indulgences  every  year,  so  &r  as  ia 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  separation, 

5th.  In  cases  of  sickness  and  weakness  oS  mind,  any  relaxa* 
tion  of  the  rule  of  separation  shall  be  allowed  that  may  iqppear 
proper  to  the  governors,  even  to  the  extent  of  admitting  asso* 
ciates  to  the  prisoners,  provided  these  associates  be  not  them^ 
selves  prisoners. 

6th.  Gaols  with  separate  cells  shall  be  built,  with  acoommo^ 
dations  for  access  to  religious  services ;  so  that  the  prisoners  may 
see  and  hear  the  minister,  and  the  minister  see  them,  without 
their  seeing  or  hearing  each  other. 

7th.  The  substitution  of  separate  confinement  for  imprison-^ 
ment  in  common,  should  be  immediately  followed  by  shortening 
the  terms  of  the  sentences. 

8th.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  the  legal  pro^ 
vision  of  a  regular  inspection  of  prisons,  and  the  institation  of 
societies  of  patronage  for  the  protection  of  convicts  after  their 
liberation,  should  be  inte^al  parts  of  penitentiary  reform. 

Such  was  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  congress  of  1846.  The 
congress  of  1847,  was  to  follow  out  this  scheme,.  The  suhjjecta 
for  it  were : — 

Ist.  The  internal  management  of  prisons;  the  agents,  the 
inspectors,  etc. 

2nd.  The  architecture  of  prisons  upon  the  separate  system  ; 
size  of  the  cells ;  ventilation;  heat;  provision  of  water;  etc. 

3rd.  Management  of  patronage  for  convicts  when  rdeased. 

4th.  Asylums  and  penitentiariea  for  young  criminals ;  agrl^ 
onltural  colonies. 
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5th.  A  criminal  law  reform^  the  Id  dispensable  consequence  of 
penitentiary  reform. 

6th.  Prevention  of  crime.     Its  causes. 

The  importance  of  the  last  head  was  felt  when  the  subject  was 
proposed  in  the  first  congress,  by  M.  Ducpetiaux,  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons  and  benevolent  institutions  in  Belgium.  He 
would  have  had  the  congress  declare  its  deep  conviction  that 
preventive  justice  ought  to  be  made  concurrent  with  the  justice 
of  punishment;  and  that  penitentiary  reform  must  necessarily 
prove  abortive,  if  all  good  men,  with  the  sincere  support  of  all 
governments,  did  not  join  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  crime  by 
improving  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  poor  and  laborious  classes. 

The  foregoing  important  resolutions  really  form  a  system  of 
penitentiary  discipline ;  and  they  were  arrived  at  by  eminent 
men,  of  whom  many  are  the  inspectors  and  governors  of  the 
best  prisons  in  Europe  and  America.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  were  adopted  either  unanimously,  or  with  one  or  two 
dissenting  voices  only.   A  very  large  majority  carried  the  fourth. 

The  main  differences  of  opinion  turned  on  a  most  interesting 
subject.  Obermaier,  the  director  of  prisons  in  Bavaria,  has  long 
conducted  them,  and  especially  that  of  Kaiserslauturn,  with 
singular  success.  He  has  completely  mastered  the  hearts  of 
the  wildest  criminals,  by  appealing  directly  to  the  sense  of  hu- 
manity, which  he  insists  is  in  them  all.  The  chairman  of  the 
congress  at  Frankfort,  himself  the  first  criminal  jurist  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  all  respects  a  most  accomplished  man,  professor 
Mittermaier,  of  Heidelberg,  president  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties in  Baden,  said  of  his  system,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  incorporation  of  Obermaier  himself.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  intense  Christian  charity.  It  admits  separate  con- 
finement. It  abolishes  even  '  the  moderate  use  of  corporeal 
punishment,'  which  Lord  Brougham's  committee,  in  1847,  re- 
commends for  juvenile  offenders.  It  provides  employment  and 
instruction  of  all  kinds.  No  public  exposure,  no  personal  rigour, 
no  prison  dress.  These  few  words  explain  the  system  of  Ober-* 
maier  of  Munich. 

^  The  congress,,  offering  a  just  tribute  to  his  honour,  abstained 
from  attempting  to  adopt  his  plan  of  proceedings  under  an  ap* 
prehension  that  agents  like  himself,  to  carry  it  out,  were  not  to 
be  found.  Upon  this  occasion  two  curious  anecdotes  were 
told  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  his  system.  The  first  was  that  of  an  assassin,  who  formed  a' 
plot  to  break  out  of  the  prison ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making 
many  of  the  convicts  parties  to  it.  Obermaier  heard  of-  what 
was  going  on ;  and  at  once  assembling  the  whole  body  in  an; 
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open  courts  he  ranged  them  in  a  circle^  and  stepped  into  the 
centre.  Then,  addressing  the  ringleader,  he  said,  '  I  know 
your  designs.  I  am  aware  of  your  intention  to  kill  me.  But 
I  have  so  little  fear,  that  I  shall  not  even  punish  you.  Go  on 
if  you  will,  I  shall  be  prepared  for  your  worst.'  The  oflFender 
confounded,  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  turned  out  a  well- 
behaved  man.  Again,  a  fire  once  broke  out  near  the  prison ; 
and  was  on  the  point  of  catching  the  nearest  dormitories. 
There  was  no  hope  of  help  from  the  town.  Obermaier  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  led  out  two  hundred  prisoners  beyond  the 
walls,  got  a  supply  of  water,  and  cut  off  the  danger  in  an  extra- 
ordinary short  space  of  time.  He  kept  by  the  men  bimselfj 
and  so  encouraged  them  in  the  work.  He  had  then  the  satis- 
faction to  bring  them  back  into  confinement  without  a  single 
absentee,  although  among  them  there  were  several  under  sentence 
for  life. 

The  congress  at  Frankfort  examined  also  another  plan  which 
has  warm  partisans.  It  is  that  of  M.  Aubanel  of  Geneva.  It 
is  a  combination  of  the  Philadelphian  system  far  the  complete 
separation  of  the  convicts  from  each  other ;  and  the  Auburn  sys- 
tem for  their  separation  by  nighty  and  their  association  in  silence 
by  day. 

The  system  of  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville  approaches  to 
this  character.  The  convicts  are  kept  strictly  separate  from 
each  other  there,  night  and  day.  But  after  eighteen  months 
these  convicts  are  sent  to  a  penal  colony. 

In  all  reformed  prisons,  whatever  may  be  their  system  in 
other  respects,  the  convicts  work  much,  learn  sometMng,  and 
attend  religious  services.  One  institution  annexed  to  the  re- 
formed prisons,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  public  in  England, 
although  something  of  the  sort  has  long  existed  in  Warwick- 
shire. It  is  the  institution  called  Patronage;  which  is^  societies 
for  attending  to  criminals  after  their  punishment.  These 
societies  are  extending  everywhere  on  the  Continent  with  ad- 
vantage. In  Nassau,  for  instance,  one  such,  was  founded  in  1829/ 
and  by  the  end  of  1844,  it  had,  out  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  convicts  released  from  prison,  placed  forty-four  as  laboureis; 
one  hundred  and  one  as  apprentices ;  one  hundred  and  thirty 
as  servants ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  remaining 
were  helped  at  their  homes  with  tools.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  of  the  servants  and  labourers  have  perfectly 
repaid  the  pains  bestowed  on  them.  The  sum  of  Qioney 
expended  by  this  society  in  eighteen  years  is  £1,500.,  or  about 
£3,  a-head  for  saving  a  large  body  of  convicts  from  ruin. 

The  debates  on  the  penitentiary  congresses  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English ;  and  it  would  add  to  their  value  as  a  lesson 
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to  us^  if  the  most  important  volume  of  similar  debates  upon  the 
French  bill  of  1844  were  also  translated.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  much  to  learn  on  the  subject ;  and  when  in  the  discussion 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  new  parliament  respecting  every 
branch  of  it^  their  committee's  error  about  transportation  shall 
be  thoroughly  refuted,  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  superior 
science  of  our  neighbours  will  be  returned  to  them  by  the  ex- 
posure of  a  great  mistake  in  that  respect,  which  is  now  mislead* 
ing  some  among  them  on  that  topic. 

The  inspectors  of  our  prisons,  Mr.  Crawford  and  the  Rev, 
Whitworth  Russell,  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
penitentiary  congress  at  Frankfort.  Mr.  Crawford  was  one  of 
its  originators.  Mr.  Russell  was  present,  and  his  opinions  had 
considerable  weight  in  its  conclusions.  Both  have  since  died 
prematurely,  to  the  deep  grief  of  their  friends,  and  greatly  to 
the  public  loss.  They  were  eminently  qualified  for  their  posts ^ 
which  being  of  recent  creation,  and  of  no  political  interest,  had 
few  lights,  from  experience,  and  fewer  helps  from  either  parlia- 
ment  or  ministers.  These  excellent  men  shared  some  of  the 
common  prejudices  against  the  power  of  moral  means  of  peni- 
tentiary reform,  and  therefore  dung  to  transportation  m 
indispensable  for  the  relief  of  society  at  home,  forgetting 
that  even  the  greatest  advantages  obtained  by  the  mother 
country,  form  no  compensation  to  the  colonies  for  the  enormous 
domestic  evils  inflicted  by  the  inequality  of  the  sexes,  and  by 
the  accumulation  of  convicts  in  common — evils  for  which  pre- 
vention and  cure  are  alike  impossible.  That  subject,  however, 
and  the  very  important  reports,  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  re- 
quire a  distinct  consideration.  Nor  can  justice  be  done  to  the 
French  system  of  penitentiary  reform,  without  a  specific  and 
extended  notice.  That  system  is  now  assuming  a  character  of 
completeness  well  worth  our  familiar  acquaintance. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Peers  has  examined  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  Report  of  its  committee  contains  an  able  analysis  of 
all  its  branches.  It  strongly  negatives  the  proposal  rashly 
favoured  by  some  French  statesmen  to  introduce  transportation 
into  their  code;  and  it  expatiates  upon  the  advantage  of 
patronage  for  discharged  convicts ;  on  which  subject  it  announces 
the  interesting  fact,  that  our  government  has  applied  for  infor* 
mation  to  the  French  government  with  a  view  to  introduce 
that  institution  into  England.  When,  besides  all  this  it  is 
known,  that  Russia  is  about  to  abolish  transportation,  something 
like  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform  may  be  cherished* 
Botany  Bay  must  surely  follow  Siberia. 
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Art.  VII. — Bpcays  of  History,  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  2  yols.,  12mo.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co. 

The  title  of  these  volumes  is  well  chosen,  and  is  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  their  contents.  The  interest  it  awakens  is  fully  sus- 
tained throughout  the  narratives  given,  and  no  intelligent  reader^ 
solicitous  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  less  obvious  features  of 
past  times,  will  fail  to  wish  that  Mrs.  Sinnett  may  be  induced  to 
prosecute  still  further  her  labours.  Her  first  intention  was  to 
furnish  the  English  public  with  a  sketch  of  the  Peasant  War  of 
Germany ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design  she  found  '  it 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  glance  at  the  previous 
conditions  of  the  society  from  which  this  fearful  phenomenon 
arose.'  We  are  glad  that  she  felt  this  necessity,  and  yielded  to 
it,  as  the  first  of  her  two  volumes,  in  which  the  results  of 
more  extensive  researches  are  contained,  constitutes  a  valuable 
addition  to  her  work.  It  is  really  surprising  that  so  little  is 
known,  even  by  intelligent  men,  of  the  period  or  which  she  treats. 
Our  countrymen  are,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  meagre  and 
superficial  information ;  the  bare  outline  of  events  satisfies  them ; 
but  of  the  filling  up,  with  its  innumerable  varieties  of  men  and 
things,  its  sunshine  and  shade,  the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  the 
millions  who  occupied  the  more  retired  stations,  and  bore  the 
great  burden  of  life,  they  are  absolutely  ignorant.  The  names 
of  monarchs,  statesmen,  and  heroes,  are  familiar ;  the  prominent 
facts  of  their  history  are  known,  and  the  general  course  of  civi- 
lization may  be  dimly  traced ;  but  the  actual  condition  of  human 
life  at  any  given  period,  the  precise  character  it  bore,  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  burdens  it  endured,  and  its  yearning  after  other 
and  better  things,  rarely  enter  into  their  consideration,  and  are^ 
therefore,  but  very  imperfectly  apprehended.  It  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  in  extenuation  of  this  state  of  things,  that  our 
historical  writers  have  done  but  little  to  supply  their  countrymen 
with  this  information.  They  have  misapprehended  greatly  their 
vocation,  and  have  consequently  lost  much  of  their  power,  and 
failed  to  accomplish  the  good  that  was  within  their  reach.  The 
older  chroniclers,  who  were  greatly  superior  in  this  respect,  have 
been  inaccessible  to  the  many ;  whilst  even  to  the  few  of  ampler 
means  and  itiore  cultivated  taste,  the  antiqueness  of  their  garb 
has  been  unfriendly  to  their  popularity.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
a  page  of  Froissart  without  feeling  that  a  skilful  hand  only  is 
needed  to  furnish  a  history  incomparably  superior,  even  in  point 
of  interesti  to  most  of  the  fictions  which  have  charmed  mankinds 
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The  materials  are  ample^  and  are  ready  to  hand;  bat  an 
artist  is  wanted  to  combine  the  picturesque  and  graphic  style  of 
the  school  of  Froissart^  with  the  chaster  diction  and  larger  phi- 
losophy of  modern  times.  We  wait  the  advent  of  such  a  genius, 
whose  productions  will  do  more  to  alienate  our  youth  from  the 
deleterious  fictions  which  are  popular,  than  the  gravest  dis- 
courses which  parental  solicitude  can  utter.  We  welcome  the 
volumes  before  us  as  an  approach  to  this  class  of  publications, 
and  can  assure  our  readers  of  being  well  repaid  by  their  perusal. 
The  first  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  an  interesting  intro- 
duction of  twenty  pages,  twelve  chapters,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  titles : — '  The  Castles  of  Grermany,  and  their  Inmates  / 

*  Fist  Law  f  *  Free  Cities  of  Germany ;'  *  The  Hansa  at  Homo 
and  Abroad/  '  Fathers  of  the  Desert  /  ^  Monks  in  Early  Times  / 

*  The  Abbey  of  Altenberg  /  '  The  Masters  of  Prussia  /  '  Prussia 
in  the  Old  Time  -/  '  The  House  of  Marienberg.*  These  titles 
will,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  explain  the  character  of  the 
volume,  from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  make  large  and  attractive 
extracts.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  one  or  two,  in 
order  to  afford  space  for  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Peasant 
War.  The  education  or  training  of  the  young  knight  was  an 
important  matter,  and  the  following  sketch  discloses  the  source 
of  that  profound  ignorance  which  frequently  existed  in  connexion 
with  great  military  skill  and  habits  of  command. 

'  The  young  noble  of  the  middle  ages,  whether  the  son  of  a  poor 
knight  or  of  a  prince,  was  generally  taken  with  his  seventh  year  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  women,  to  commence  his  education,  as  all  edu- 
cation should  commence,  by  obedience — by  serving  for  seven  years 
as  a  page  in  the  household  of  a  noble  who  had  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  had  to  wait  upon  his  master,  his  lady,  and  their 
guests  at  table,  in  the  chase,  and  on  journeys — and  in  the  intervals 
of  these  duties,  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  and  practice  in 
knightly  exercises.  He  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  sort  of 
schoolmaster,  who,  however,  was,  in  Germany  at  least,  not  called  a 
tutor,  but  a  bubemuchtmeister,  that  is,  '  disciplinarian,'  or  whipper-in 
of  the  boys ;  and  the  pupil  went  through  a  pretty  severe  course  of 
discipline,  abundance  of  kicks  and  cuffs  being  in  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  next  step  of  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  chivalry  was 
to  become  a  squire,  and  be  permitted  to  bear  arms — a  ceremony  to 
which  some  equivalent  exists  even  among  many  savage  nations,  as  it 
did  in  the  forests  of  ancient  Germany.  He  might  now  accompany 
his  knight  to  tournaments  and  to  feuds,  have  the  care  of  the  armour 
and  horses,  and  the  charge  of  prisoners ;  but  in  battle  he  was  to  re- 
main behind  his  lord,  and  only  act  on  the  defensive;  to  parry 
strokes  aimed  at  him,  to  reach  him  fresh  arms,  assist  him  to  remount 
his  horse,  etc.  Besides  carrying  his  banner,  and  shouting  the  battle- 
€ry,  the  squire  also  performed  the  office  of  what  in  less  heroic  com- 
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bats  is  called  '  a  bottk'holder,'  in  which  it  appears  he  had  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  He  had,  moreover,  on  many  occasions,  to  lead 
the  war-horse,  and  to  carry  the  helmet  and  lance  before  him  on  the 
saddle,  and  to  perform  many  other  services,  in  the  stable,  the  cellar, 
and  even  in  the  kitchen,  which,  in  royal  households,  were  regarded 
as  distinctions,  and  became  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

'  At  length,  after  seven  years  more,  came  the  period  for  which  the 
young  squire,  while  polishing  his  knight's  armour,  had  oflen  sighed. 
The  twenty- first  year  was  usually  that  in  which  he  received  knight- 
hood, although  particular  circumstances  often  caused  it  to  be  de- 
layed. Sometimes  poverty  prevented  his  taking  on  him  a  dignity 
attended  with  considerable  expense ;  sometimes  religious  enthusiasm 
induced  him  to  put  off  receiving  his  spurs  till  he  had  won  them  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  lingered  for  the 
sake  of  the  flirtations  with  the  ladies  of  the  castle,  for  which  a  squire 
had  so  many  opportunities. 

'  The  attainment  of  the  highest  military  and  political  honour  re- 
quired, of  course,  in  those  days,  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy. 

'The  candidate  presented  his  sword  to  be  consecrated  on  the 
altar ;  the  bath  and  the  sponsors  made  the  ceremony  resemble  that 
of  baptism,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  white  dress,  were  emblematic 
of  the  purity  expected  of  the  new  knight,  who  had  also  to  fast,  to  pray« 
and  to  watch  his  armour  in  a  church,  or  over  the  tomb  of  a  sainL 
The  ceremony  of  knighthood,  in  its  original  form,  was  indeed  almost 
like  the  ordination  of  a  priest — it  was  the  reception  into  a  select  and 
holy  order.  His  oath  included  every  duty  of  morality  then  known 
or  recognised  ;  to  be  faithful  and  just,  humane  and  generous,  to  pro- 
tect religion  and  her  ministers,  widows  and  orphans,  women  *  and 
all  that  were  desolate  and  oppressed,'  and  moreover  to  chastise  the 
infidels.  The  new  knight  was  also  exhorted  to  hear  mass  daily,  and 
to  be  always  ready  to  peril  his  life  in  the  defence  of  any  innocent 
person. 

'  On  some  occasions  we  bear  that  at  the  banquet  which  followed 
the  ceremony,  he  was  placed  in  a  seat  of  honour;  but  was  not  to 
eat  or  drink— not  to  look  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl,  but  to  bear 
himself  as  modestly  as  a  bride ;  though  he  was  afterwards  allowed 
the  gratification  of  exhibiting  himself  in  all  his  glory  to  the  people 
in  the  street.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  37 — 40. 

How  far  the  knights  were  from  fulfilling  their  vows,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  sketch  of  one  of  their  number,  Eranz 
von  Sickengen,  who  was  born  in  1481,  and  is  first  introduced  to 
our  notice  in  the  Venetian  war.  His  case  was  not  a  solitary 
one : — 

'  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is,  that  he  had  engaged  to  fight  for  the 
archbishop  of  Maintz,  and  bring  with  him  four  horsemen  and  a  boy, 
for  a  consideration  of  150  gulden  (£12.  lOs.)  a  month,  and  their 
clothes.  His  biographers  point  with  pride  to  this  humble  beginning, 
contrasting  it  with  the  opulence  and  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards 
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attained,  as  citizens  who  have  waxed  wealthy  will  sometimes  exhibit 
with  satisfaction  the  humble  tools  with  which  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  fortune.  There  are  indeed  cases,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, even  in  our  day,  in  which  the  ways  and  means  of  accumu- 
lation, though  more  difficult  to  follow,  would  be  found  to  square 
little  better  with  the  eighth  commandment  than  those  of  worthy  Franz, 
who,  moreover,  enjoyed  all  the  while  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
good  conscience.  The  first  considerable  business  transaction  in 
which  the  knight  engaged  on  his  own  account  was  a  feud  with  the 
imperial  Iree  city  of  Worms,  which  began  in  the  usual  style,  with 
lying  in  wait  in  the  environs,  and  pouncing  upon  goods  and  passengers; 
but  as  the  chivalry  of  the  neighbourhood  scented  rich  prey,  they 
came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters  to  help  him,  and  he  soon  had  at 
his  disposal  a  force  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  men. 

'As  the  imperial  chamber  happened  to  be  sitting  at  Worms,  how- 
ever, his  declaration  of  feud  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  majesty  ; 
and  when  he  refused  to  desist,  and  answered  saucily,  that  the  cham- 
ber, if  it  did  not  like  it,  might  move  off,  the  ban  was  issued  against 
him ;  and  Franciscus  von  Sickingen  and  his  heirs,  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  estates,  honours,  and  dignities 
to  which  they  might  have  any  claim,  to  be  condemned  to  '  perpetual 
poverty  and  hardship,  so  that  their  lives  should  be  miserable,  and 
death  to  them  delightful.'  All  these  hard  words  seem,  nevertheless, 
to  have  bounded  off  from  the  knight  with  little  damage ;  and  a  short 
time  after,  he  is  said,  by  a  notable  device,  to  have  got  possession  of 
the  persons  of  the  honourable  magistracy  of  Worms. 

'  The  plan  was  for  one  of  his  men  to  slink  into  the  town  at  night, 
and  there  take  an  opportunity  to  commit  a  theft  to  which  the  punish- 
ment of  the  gallows  was  attached.  Whether  the  man  who  undertook 
this  pleasant  little  piece  of  service  was  a  volunteer,  or  not,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  the  knight  gave  him  the  most  solemn  assurance,  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  come  to  the  rescue,  even  if  he  should  have  mounted 
the  ladder.  The  man  set  forth  accordingly,  accomplished  bis  getting 
into  the  town,  stole  in  the  way  of  duty  two  horses,  and,  as  was  fore- 
seen, was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  gallows  was  situated  out- 
side the  town,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was  customary  for  the  pro- 
cession to  be  escorted  to  tlie  spot  by  the  burgomaster  and  the  chief 
magistrates.  The  exciting  little  drama  had  proceeded  to  the  last 
scene ;  but  when  the  finisher  of  the  law  was  about  to  execute  on  the 
criminal  the  sacred  mandates  of  justice,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  with  a 
troop  of  knights  and  men  -at-arms,  broke  from  the  cover  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  shot  the  executioner,  who  of  course  counted  for 
nothing,  and  made  captive  the  civic  dignitaries  and  their  attendants, 
and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  Franz  treated  his  prisoners  well, 
gave  them  abundance  to  eat  and  drink,  and  even  invited  the  burgo- 
master and  senators  to  dine  at  his  own  table,  though  he  lodged  them 
safely  in  his  tower,  and  stowed  away  the  '  commoner  sort '  in  his 
turnip-cellar  ;  but  he  made  them  pay  rich  ransoms,  so  that  the  feud 
on  the  whole  turned  out  very  profitable.    About  the  same  time  hii 
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fatber-in-law  had  '  very  good  luck/  that  is  to  say,  made  much  booty 
in  a  feud  with  the  Cologne  people,  so  that  the  family  appeared  to 
be  in  a  thriving  way ;  but  when,  some  time  after,  the  knight  also 
laid  his  hands,  Robin -Hood  fashion,  upon  some  goods  belonging  to 
the  merchants  of  Frankfort,  strange  to  say,  there  was  such  a  piece  of 
work  in  consequence,  that  the  Emperor  Max  got  out  of  all  patience, 
and  exclaimed,  that  'if  one  of  these  traders  only  lost  a  bag  of  pepper, 
he  disturbed  the  whole  empire  about  it ;  but  that  if  his  imperial 
crown  were  in  jeopardy,  not  a  man  would  stir.' — Ih.  pp.  246 — 249. 

So  far  were  these  unknightly  feats  from  being  deemed  dis«- 
graceful,  that  Franz  not  only  regarded  himself,  but  was  actually 
described  by  others,  '  as  a  redressor  of  wrongs,  a  guardian  of 
innocence,  a  protector  of  the  defenceless/  His  castle  was  the 
refuge  of  many  persecuted  reformers,  and  contained  a  printing 
press,  which  was  actively  employed  in  disseminating  the  new 
opinions  that  were  breaking  up  the  old  system  of  Germany. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  class ;  and  throws, 
consequently,  a  fearful  light  on  the  general  condition  of  social 
morals. 

The  English  public  have  hitherto  known  little  of  the  Peasant 
War.  Our  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  through  the  medium 
of  hostile  allusions,  for  the  most  part  brief,  meagre,  and  of  course 
condemnatory.  We  have,  in  consequence,  adopted  strong  views 
on  the  subject,  and,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  have  sought  to 
make  up  for  deficient  knowledge  by  the  haste  and  intensity 
of  our  reprobation.  Mrs.  Sinnett  has  rendered  an  important 
service  by  pleading  for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  has  discharged  her  duty  is  honourable  alike  to  her 
integrity  and  skill.  She  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  evils  which 
were  associated  with  the  servile  war  of  Germany.  They  are 
admitted  without  hesitation,  and  reprobated  in  becoming  terms. 
The  evils,  however,  are  traced  to  their  proper  source,  and  the 
few  enormities  which  were  perpetrated,  are  shewn  to  have  been 
light  and  almost  virtuous,  compared  with  the  atrocities  practised 
by  knights  and  noble  lords. 

History  has  for  the  most  part  been  the  creature  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Its  penmen  have  been  the  hirelings  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  drew  'the  breath  of  their  nostrils'  from  the  smiles 
of  the  great,  and  were  consequently  unscrupulous  in  doing  their 
bidding.  The  records  of  history  are,  in  truth,  little  better  than 
a  panegyric  on  the  rich  and  noble.  It  is  true  they  disclose  many 
crimes — that  they  open  up  to  us  dark  and  revolting  scenes — 
that  they  frequently  enable  us  to  trace  the  wretchedness  of  the 
many  to  the  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  despotism  of  the  few ;  but 
all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  class  prejudices  under 
which  they  were  written.     In  detaiUng  the  contest  of  noble  with 
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noble,  and  of  prince  with  prince,  the  most  revolting  features  of 
human  character  are  disclosed;  whilst,  in  the  atrocities  prac- 
tised on  the  people,  there  is  no  visible  perception  in  the  writer, 
of  the  enormous  wrong  done  to  humanity.  In  the  former 
case,  the  reputation  of  the  class  is  not  felt  to  be  endangered,  in- 
asmuch as  the  contests  described  are  within  itself;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  people  are  treated  as  if  they  had  no  rights,  and 
were  entitled  to  no  sympathy.  The  wrong  done  to  a  single 
knight  or  lord,  though  in  punishment  of  his  crimes,  fills  a  pro- 
vince with  indignation;  whilst  thousands  of  the  commonalty  are 
starved  or  slaughtered  without  pity  or  remorse.  History,  there- 
fore, has  ever  blackened  the  character  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
alted that  of  their  oppressors.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  the  report  of  the  latter,  or  of  their  hireling  scribes,  and 
should  always  be  suspected  when  it  undertakes  to  record  an 
unsuccessful  popular  movement.  Happily,  there  has  been  a  limit 
to  its  wrong-doing.  This,  however,  has  been  supplied  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  is  only  realized  now  that  the  popular 
element  has  gathered  strength,  and  the  moral  perceptions  of 
society  are  become  clearer  and  more  correct.  We  take  the 
facts  recorded,  and  reasoning  from  them,  rather  than  from  the 
false  judgments  of  the  reporter,  draw  our  own  conclusion  as  to 
the  condition  of  things.  We  need  not  say  what  that  conclusion 
is,  nor  shall  we  stay  to  prove  its  correctness.  Our  present  busi- 
ness respects  the  Peasant  War,  and  to  that  we  proceed. 

Until  lately,  this  war  attracted  little  attention,  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  *  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  age  in 
which  it  occurred.' 

•  It  has  been  common,  however,'  remarks  Mrs.  Sinnett,  *  in  estimating 
popular  insurrections,  to  look  rather  at  the  amount  of  success  which  has 
attended  them,  than  at  the  motives  in  which  they  originated.  What 
was  a  crime  if  followed  by  defeat,  becomes  a  heroism  if  crowned  by 
victory  ;  and  thus,  while  the  effort  of  the  Swiss  to  throw  off  the  Aus- 
trian yoke  has  been  consecrated  to  all  time  as  a  glorious  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  one  which,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  was  fully  as  worthy 
of  our  sympathy,  has  been  regarded  with  cold  indifference  or  careless 
condemnation  :  one  historian*,  in  speaking  of  the  Peasant  War,  says,  •  It 
originated  in  a  hatred  to  the  nobility  and  clergy ;'  and  then,  as  if  he 
had  reduced  the  thing  to  its  ultimate  elements,  and  that  hatred  to 
nobility  and  clergy  were  an  original  principle  of  human  nature,  beyond 
which  our  inquiries  need  not  and  cannot  go,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
proceed  further  in  investigating  its  cause.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  2. 

Recent  investigations  have  clearly  shewn  that  this  war  had  its 
origin  in  grievous  and  intolerable  oppressions ;  that  in  its  com- 
mencementi  the  conduct  of  the  peasants  was  marked  by  astonish* 

*  Kohlrausch,  in  his  '  History  of  Germany.* 
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ing  moderation ;  that  their  demands  were  perfectly  reasonable ; 
and  that  the  violence  subsequently  practised  was  provoked  by 
the  duplicity  and  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated.  The 
great  outbreak  was  in  1525,  but  for  half  a  century  previously  to 
this,  the  grinding  oppressions  to  which  the  German  peasants 
were  subject  had  led  to  partial  revolts ;  the  first  of  which  was 
headed  by  Hans  Boheim,  a  shepherd  lad,  in  1476.  A  starved 
and  perishing  people  clamoured  for  food.  '  They  declared  every- 
where that  they  desired  nothing  more,  and  that  for  this  only 
they  were  in  arms.*  These  local  outbreaks  were,  however,  easily 
suppressed ;  and  the  nobles,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  wreaked 
a  terrible  vengeance  on  their  serfs.  The  history  of  Hans  Boheim 
illustrates  both  the  oppressions  and  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
So  intense  were  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  that  they  eagerly 
caught  at  every  prospect  of  relief,  without  reflecting  on  the 
promises  they  credited,  or  the  resources  which  were  at  their 
command.  The  following  is  our  author^s  account  of  this  re- 
former : — 

'  It  was  in  the  year  1476,  that  a  shepherd  lad  of  Wurzburg,  named 
Hans  Boheim,  but  commonly  known  as  Hans  the  drummer,  or  the  piper, 
for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  on  both  instruments  at  weddings, 
church  festivals,  and  such  occasions,  began  to  meditate  on  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard,  '  to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  ;'  and  one  day — it  was 
about  the  time  of  Mid  Lent — there  appeared  to  him  no  less  a  person 
than  the  glorious  '  Queen  of  heaven  '  herself.  The  life  he  had  hitherto 
led  now  appeared  profane  and  sinful ;  he  burnt  his  drum  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  and  began  to  preach  to  them  to  repent  of  their  sins,  *  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,'  and  he  commanded  them  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  aside  all  costly  attire,  cords  of  silk  and  silver,  pointed- 
toed  shoes,  and  all  manner  of  vanity.  The  people  hearkened  to  the  new 
prophet,  and  great  numbers  came  every  holiday  flocking  to  Niklashausen 
to  hear  him.  Soon  he  enlarged  his  theme.  The  blessed  virgin,  he 
said,  '  had  not  only  commanded  him  to  preach  the  renunciation  of  all  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  but  likewise  to  announce  the  speedy 
abolition  of  all  existing  authorities  ;  there  should  be  no  lords  spiritual  or 
temporal,  neither  prince  nor  pope,  neither  king  nor  kaiser ;  but  all 
should  be  as  brothers ;  that  all  taxes  and  tributes,  tithes  and  dues, 
should  be  done  away  with ;  and  wood,  and  water,  spring  and  meadow, 
be  free  to  all  men.' 

*  It  was  the  dream  of  many  weary  hearts  in  that  poor  down-trodden 
multitude,  and  they  could  not  but  throb  high  at  such  glad  tidings. 
From  all  the  neigbouring  villages  and  hamlets  on  the  Tauber,  from  the 
distant  Odenwald,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Maine  and  Neckar,  nay,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  came  pilgrims  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  Mechanics  ran  from  their  workshops,  peasant  boys 
from  the  plough,  maids  from  the  reaping-fleld  with  the  sickles  in  their 
hands,  without  leave  asked,  came  trooping  in  to  hear  the  new  Evangel. 

•  They  had  made  no  provision  for  their  journey ;  but  those  who  had. 
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gave  to  those  who  needed,  mostly  without  pay ;  and  all  were  fhrnished 
with  food  and  drink,  addressing  each  other  as  '  brother  and  sister.' 

*  For  months  together,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  was  heard  the 
voice  of  the  holy  youth,  *  the  messenger  of  our  lady,'  as  he  was  called, 
sounding  from  his  pulpit — a  tub  turned  apside  down  ;  and  as  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  he  had  said  and  done,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
parish  priest.  Two  nobles  even  are  named  as  having  been  among  his 
hearers, — the  knight,  Sir  Kunz  of  Thunfeld,  and  his  son.  Gifts  began 
to  pour  in, — rich  gifts  in  money,  and  jewels,  and  clothes ;  and  peasant 
women  who  had  nothing  else  to  give,  made  offerings  of  their  long  hair. 
Forty  thousand  worshippers  of  the  virgin  were  collected  around  Niklas- 
hausen  :  booths  and  tents  were  erected  to  supply  them  with  necessaries, 
though  at  night  they  had  to  lie  in  the  gardens,  or  on  the  open  fields. 
The  enthusiasm  rose  ever  higher ;  but  the  priests  now  began  to  discover 
that  they  were  playing  with  edged  tools,  and  to  hint  that  Hans  Boheim 
dealt  in  the  black  art ;  that  his  inspiration  was  of  the  devil ;  and  that 
the  said  devil  it  was,  and  no  other,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the 
white  robes  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  had  prompted  this  ungodly  re- 
bellion against  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  hearts  of 
men  were  on  fire,  and  this  feeble  sprinkling  only  made  them  burn  the 
fiercer.  They  fiung  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  holy  drummer, 
saying, — *  O  man  of  God  !  messenger  of  heaven  !  be  gracious  to  us,  and 
have  pity  on  us  ;'  and  they  tore  and  parted  among  them  fragments  of 
his  garments,  and  he  esteemed  himself  happy  who  could  obtain  but  a 
thread  of  so  precious  a  relic' — lb,  pp.  17 — 19. 

The  authorities^  at  length,  became  alarmed,  and,  having  seized 
the  prophet^  he  was  doomed  to  expiate  his  offence  at  the  stake, 
whilst  his  followers  were  ruthlesslyslaughteredby  the  soldiers  of  the 
bishop  of  Wurzburg.  Nearer  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
other  outbreaks,  bearing  the  same  general  character  and  ori- 
ginating from  similar  causes,  occurred.  One  of  these,  bearing 
the  title  of  '  The  Clouted  Shoon'  arose  in  Alsace,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  peculiar  features.  A  peasant  confided  the 
secret,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  a  priest,  who  immediately 
communicated  it  to  the  imperial  government.  The  Emperbr 
Maximilian  ordered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  peasants 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  the  rebels  themselves  to 
be  quartered  alive,  and  their  leaders  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild 
horses. 

•  Such/  says  Mrs.  Sinnett,  •  were  the  orders  of  the  generous  and  chi- 
valrous Maximilian :  but  fortunately  they  could  not  be  executed  ;  for 
the  conspiracy  had  been  so  extensive  that,  had  the  princes  and  nobles 
put  to  death  all  of  their  peasants  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  their  estates 
would  have  been  depopulated,  and  they  themselves  deprived  of  their 
most  valuable  property.  A  very  small  number,  therefore,  really  suffered, 
and  many  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black 
Forest.'— /6.  p.  36. 
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A  deathlike  stillness  followed.  The  people  were  terrified, 
but  not  conquered.  They  yet  cherished  hope,  and  sought  to 
lull  suspicion,  that  they  might  renew  their  efforts  with  better 
prospect  of  success.     A  suitable  leader  at  length  appeared  : — 

'  Amongst  tbose  who  escaped  by  flight  the  torturing  death  to  which 
he  and  his  brethren  had  been  destined  by  the  paternal  mercies  of  the 
imperial  *  Landsfather,*  was  one  Joss  Fritz,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
original  movers  of  the  league  among  the  peasants,  and  who  to  a  deep 
and  burning  zeal  in  their  cause  united  indomitable  perseverance  and  pati- 
ence. Should  he  fail  ten  times  over,  he  was  ready  to  come  on  to  the 
eleventh  trial  without  bating '  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope;*  he  had  been  in 
many  battles,  and  had  had  much  experience  in  military  affairs,  and  pos- 
sessed besides  many  personal  advantages,  a  striking  figure,  and  a  soldier- 
like carriage,  as  well  as  a  gift  of  natural  eloquence,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary great  power  of  dissimulation,  and  that  indescribable  air  of  command, 
which  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  accompaniment  of  mental  supe- 
riority ;  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  address  most  skilfully  to  the  charac- 
ter of  whoever  he  wished  to  influence,  to  attack  one  on  the  side  of 
material  interest,  another  on  that  of  religion ;  to  infuse  faith  and  hope 
into  the  doubting  and  irresolute,  courage  and  confidence  into  the  timid. 
Weeks,  months,  years,  he  patiently  toiled  to  bind  again  the  broken 
threads  of  conspiracy,  and  ne\rer  lost  sight  of  any  circumstance  that 
might  serve,  though  ever  so  little,  the  cause  to  which  for  life  or  death 
he  hath  devoted  himself.* — lb.  p.  37. 

Joss  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiburg  in  1512, 
and  laboured  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  reunite  the  scattered 
elements  of  discontent.  The  people,  however,  retained  so  vivid 
a  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  formerly  endured,  as  to  inter- 
pose powerful  obstacles  to  his  success.  But  nothing  could 
damp  his  zeal.  He  had  resolved  on  his  course,  and  the  energy, 
perseverance,  and  skill,  with  which  he  pursued  it,  needed  only 
success  to  have  enrolled  his  name  in  the  record  of  illustrious 
men.  A  list  of  articles  was  drawn  up,  and  '  it  is  remarkable,* 
observes  Mrs.  Sinnett,  '  that  these  articles  are  perfectly  free 
from  anything  like  seditious  violence :  and  the  conspirators,  it 
appears,  were  so  anxious  concerning  the  meaning  and  ten- 
dency of  some,  that  Joss  had  to  undertake  to  defend  every  one 
of  them  out  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  the  declared  intention  of 
all  parties,  as  soon  as  the  league  should  be  formed  to  lay  their 
wishes  before  the  emperor;  and  only  in  case  he  refused  to  sanc- 
tion them,  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  Swiss.' 

The  instruments  with  which  he  had  to  work  were  of  the 
lowest  order,  but,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  made  the  most  of  the 
forces  at  his  command,  employing  each  in  the  service  for  which 
it  was  best  fitted.  The  following  extract  affords  a  signal  illus- 
tration of  this,  at  the  same  time  that  it  throws  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  age. 
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'  Among  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  cause  vhich  the  exertions  of  these 
two  got  together,  there  was  one  class  so  curious  and  .characleristic  of 
the  manners  of  the  time  as  to  deserve  particular  mention.  These  were 
the  heggars,  who  were  very  numerous*  and  seem  to  have  heen  recognised 
as  a  sort  of  guild,  and  to  have  possessed  a  patent,  or  legal  right,  to 
exercise  their  profession  in  the  countries  which  they  traversed.  They 
oheyed  certain  chiefs  or  captains  elected  by  themselves,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  g^phically  described  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time.  One  who 
traded  on  the  capital  of  a  disease  in  the  lower  limbs,  wore  a  tattered 
black  tunic,  and  a  black  felt  hat,  and  travelled  under  the  sign,  that  is  the 
special  protection,  of  our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln  and  Saint  Anna,  and 
carried  about  upon  a  board  images  of  his  two  patronesses.  Another 
was  a  stout  jolly-looking  young  fellow,  more  than  half  naked,  who  used 
to  go  along  bawling  for  alms,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  saint  Cyriac  ;  he 
carried  on  business  with  an  open  wound  in  the  right  arm,  which  he 
would  never  suffer  to  be  healed.  A  third  had  a  little  girl  of  seven  years 
old,  whom  he  carried  with  her  feet  tied  up,  as  if  she  had  lost  the  use  of 
them,  and  he  had  his  hat  stuck  round  with  no  less  than  eight  images  of 
saints,  wore  a  long  red  beard,  and  carried  a  huge  knotted  stick  with  a 
sharp  iron  point  at  the  bottom,  a  hook  at  the  top,  and  a  dagger  con- 
cealed within  it.  One  was  a  dwarf,  and  the  proprietor,  moreover,  of  a 
very  frightful  eruption  on  the  face.  Another  carried  a  knife,  and  a  large 
stone,  by  way  of  penance,  as  he  informed  the  passers  by,  for  having 
accidentally  killed  a  woman  by  throwing  a  knife  at  her.  Another,  called 
Henry  of  Strasburg,  hawked  about  spices  for  sale ;  and  wore  a  long 
grey  gown  and  a  red  cap,  with  an  image  of  the  holy  child,  and  a  sword 
by  his  side,  and  several  knives  and  a  dagger  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Most 
of  the  fraternity  had  large  wallets,  made  of  ticking,  slung  before  and 
behind,  in  which  to  deposit  the  contributions  of  the  pious  and  charitable. 

'  With  the  chiefs  of  this  ragged  regiment  Joss  Fritz  and  his  associate 
Stoffel,  of  Freiburg,  now  entered  into  an  alliance ;  the  beggars  were  to 
act  as  spies ;  to  bring  information  of  the  watch  kept  at  the  gates  of 
cities  and  in  various  fortresses ;  and  it  was  also  agreed,  on  the  promise 
of  a  reward  of  two  thousand  gulden,  to  assemble  the  fraternity  on  a 
certain  day,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  in  the  town  of 
Zabern,  in  Alsace,  which  they  were  to  assist  in  seizing  upon.  They  were 
to  act  under  the  orders  of  members  of  the  league  in  the  town  and  its 
suburbs  ;  and  as  the  town  was  expected  to  be  very  full  of  strangers,  on 
account  of  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  there  would  be  the 
more  chance  that  their  mustering  in  such  force  would  escape  notice. 
Church  festivals  and  fairs  frequently  ojSered  favourable  opportunities  foi 
assembling  the  members  of  the  league  without  exciting  suspicion,  and 
nightly  meetings  also  took  place  at  many  solitary  inns  of  which  the  hosts 
were  friendly  to  the  undertaking,  a  certain  reward  being  promised  for 
every  recruit  brought  in  ;  but  care  was  taken  that  the  confederacy  should 
be  so  organised  that  no  man  should,  if  possible,  know  the  names  of  more 
than  those  with  whom  he  would  be  called  upon  to  act.  Joss  had  a  par- 
ticular sign  for  those  under  his  immediate  command,  a  small  patch  of 
black  cloth  on  a  red  ground,  sewn  into  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief  round 
the  neck,  and  also  a  particular  form  of  words,  slightly  altered  from  those 
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of  the  former  Randschah,  for  the  sske  of  mutual  recognition.  On  the 
necessity  of  these  watchwords  great  stress  was  laid,  hy  Joss,  as  well  as 
on  the  preparation  of  the  standard,  which  he  now  set  ahout.  It  was, 
however,  a  dangerous  husiness,  for  which  g^eat  caution  was  necessary.' 
— lb.  pp.  42 — 45. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  conspiracy  — for  such  his- 
tory calls  it — was  ultimately  discovered,  and  that  '  hanging, 
beheading,  and  quartering  alive,  formed,  as  usual,  the  final 
scene  of  the  tragic  drama.'  Joss  Fritz,  however,  escaped,  and 
was  subsequently  seen  in  the  Black  Forest. 

It  was  on  the  lovely  shores  of  the  Neckar,  in  the  dukedom 
of  Wirtemberg,  that  the  next  insurrectionary  movement  took 
place.  It  was  entitled  the  '  Poor  Conrad,'  and  gathered  in  its 
course  large  crowds  of  adherents.  For  a  time  it  prospered,  but 
the  Diet,  having  undertaken  to  decide  on  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute, the  people  were  lulled  into  false  security.  The  result  is 
thus  described : — 

•  On  the  following  day,  they  were  invited  to  assemble  outside  the  city 
of  Schorndorf,  to  hear  the  decision  of  the  Diet ;  and  between  three  and 
four  thousand  complied  with  the  treacherous  invitation,  though  others 
fied  across  the  mountains.  A  paper  was  produced,  and,  in  order  to  hear 
its  contents,  the  unsuspecting  peasants  drew  closely  together,  when  the 
troops  by  a  sudden  movement  closed  round  them,  and  at  a  g^ven  signal 
from  the  duke,  who  had  ridden  out  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  even  his 
horse  covered  with  steel,  the  soldiers  fell  upon  them,  made  prisoners  of 
above  sixteen  hundred,  and  drove  them  into  the  town  bound  and  coupled 
together  like  dogs.  In  the  course  of  three  days,  the  whole  sixteen  hun- 
dred had  been  tried,  as  it  was  called,  and  subjected  to  various  punish- 
ments, many  to  death  with  torture,  and  mostly  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  the  *  Landsfather.'  Lists  were  published  of  those  who 
had  escaped,  and  the  severest  penalties  denounced  against  any  who  should 
harbour  them — were  it  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  son  or  daugh- 
ter. Even  a  house  where  they  had  been  known  to  have  received  shelter 
was  to  be  immediately  rased  to  the  ground. 

*  Such  was,  for  the  time,  the  end  of '  Poor  Conrad  ;*  another  wave  had 
broken  itself  vainly  in  noise  and  dashing  foam,  and  the  spray  was  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  :  but  the  tide  was  still  rising.' — lb,  p.  73. 

Amongst  ^the  true  men  of  the  people'  at  this  period,  was 
Thomas  Munzer,  born  in  1498,  and  educated  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree.  The  grossest  calumnies  have 
been  heaped  on  his  memory  by  protestant  as  well  as  by  catholic 
writers ;  but  whatever  were  his  faults  —  and  they  were  not 
trifling — his  honesty  was  inflexible,  and  his  earnestness  such  as 
latitudinarians  deem  fanatical.  He  contemplated  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  religious  freedom  of  his  countrymen,  and  rendered 
himself  thereby  obnoxious  to  the  nobles,  as  his  theology  was  in 
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many  points  distasteful  to  the  Lutherans.  His  views  partook 
of  a  mystic  character,  and  approximated  somewhat  to  those  of 
tlje  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  There  was  much  of  truth,  howerer, 
in  his  creed,  and  his  character  and  life  deserve  attentive  studr. 
The  following  sketch  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  may  serw 
to  relieve  his  memory  from  some  reproaches  with  which  it  hai 
been  unjustly  loaded. 

*  The  more  deeply  he  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  more  flagrant  did 
the  contrast  appear  between  what  was  and  what  ought  to  be.  like  the 
English  Puritans,  he  considered  that  if  Christianity  were  indeed  the  vexj 
breath  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  the  sole  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
moral  fabric  was  to  be  built,  it  should  govern  political  relations  as  well 
as  those  of  private  life,  and  the  New  Testament  give  laws  to  the  state  u 
well  as  to  the  individual.  In  this  manner  only,  he  thought,  coold 
Christianity  be  realised  in  the  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
upon  earlh  :  and  when  we  consider  the  social  condition  of  Germany  at 
that  period,  we  can  surely  not  wonder  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
the  frightful  disparities  in  the  condition  of  various  classes  were  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  ideas  of  brotherly  love,  freedom,  and  equality  in  the 
sight  of  God,  which  he  found  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  If  he  roshed 
towards  the  objects  he  had  in  view  with  perilous  impetuosity,  forgetting 
that  such  changes  as  he  contemplated,  even  where  they  were  not  really 
impracticable,  must  proceed  slowly  and  gradually  from  within,  and  could 
not  be  the  mere  results  of  alterations  suddenly  and  violently  effected 
from  without,  we  may  recollect,  in  his  excuse,  that  it  was  an  error  into 
which  half  Europe  fell,  when  the  world  was  nearly  three  hundred  years 
older. 

*  The  fiery  ardour  natural  to  the  character  of  Munzer  became  more 
and  more  inflamed  by  his  continual  studies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
the  commands  to  revenge  and  extermination  written  in  characters  of 
flame  along  the  pages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  till  the  revolutionary  ideas 
of  Abbot  Joachim  in  him  became  revolutionary  deeds.  He  was  not 
content  with  imagining  a  future  state  of  blessedness  ;  on  this  earth.  oa_ 
this  firm  German  soil,  should  the  new  Jerusalem  be  built ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  Prague,  where  such  an  action  required  no  little  boldness,  he 
wrote  in  Latin  and  German  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  clergy,  declar- 
ing that  they  knew  nothing  of  God,  of  faith,  or  of  Christian  virtue  and 
good  works,  and  that  abuse  and  fraud  had  begun  to  creep  into  the 
church  from  the  time  when  the  people  had  left  off  choosing  their  own 
preachers.  Since  then,  '  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  had 
no  longer  harmonized  with  the  voice  of  God,  but  had  degenerated  into 
unmeaning  prattle  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  worthy  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings.* 

*  In  many  of  his  writings,  Munzer  earnestly  contends  against  an 
anxious  clinging  to  the  form  without  regard  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  especially  where  it  was  made  to  enjoin  a  blind  obedience  to  the  letter 
under  all  circumstances.  He  points  to  the  continual  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  itself  at 
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the  purest  source  of  truth,  through  which  only  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
can  be  recognised,  and  to  which  Crod  reveals  himself  to-day  as  he  did 
thousands  of  years  ago.  He  rejects  as  irrational  and  unchristian  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  enjoins  the  seeking  for  God  less 
without,  in  books,  than  within  in  our  own  hearts,  and  declares  that  there 
is  no  other  devil  than  the  evil  desires  and  inclinations  of  roan  :  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  given  to  every  human  being,  and  that  the  heaven 
to  which  man  is  destined  may  be  sought  and  found  even  in  this  world.* 
Munzer  might  be  a  fanatic,  but  was  neither  a  madman  or  a  hypocritz,  as 
he  has  been  represented  As  an  orator  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  Luther, 
and  far  from  being  able,  like  him,  to  clothe  every  thought  instantly  with 
the  most  striking  and  appropriate  language,  he  often,  it  is  said,  appeared 
struggling  for  an  expression  that  he  could  not  find  ;  no  winged  words 
stood  ready  at  his  command  ;  his  style  was  often  hard,  laboured,  and 
awkward ;  but,  to  the  multitude  of  his  hearers,  the  defects  of  his  com- 
position were  more  than  compensated  by  the  prophetic  fire  of  his  delivery, 
and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  enabled  him  always 
to  find  a  text  to  justify  whatever  he  recommended  to  be  done,  or  forge 
thunderbolts  at  will,  to  launch  against  his  and  the  people's  enemies,  in 
church  and  state  ;  for  the  subject  of  his  discourses  was  quite  as  often 
political  as  religious.' — lb,  p.  32 — 135. 

The  deepest  stain  on  the  cause  of  the  people  was  inflicted  at 
Weinsperg,  where  several  nobles  and  knights  were  slain  by  a 
detachment  of  the  peasants,  under  the  command  of  '  Little 
Jack.'  The  deed,  however,  was  reprobated  by  the  general  body, 
and  its  cruelty  was  infinitely  surpassed  by  what  speedily  fol- 
lowed. 'Most  frightful,'  remarks  our  author,  'it  was,  but  not 
more  frightful  than  the  torturings  and  murders  which  for 
centuries  had  terminated  every  struggle  made  by  the  people  to 
throw  off  their  cruel  burdens, — than  the  massacre  of  thousands 
of  inoffensive  persons  by  George  Truchsess,  and  the  other  nobles, 
— than  the  putting  out  the  eyes  of  eighty  peasants  by  the  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  and  similar  atrocities,  of  which  it  would  be 
too  much  to  go  through  the  sickening  catalogue.' 

One  illustration  may  suflSce,  and  it  leaves  little  to  be  said  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  peasants.  One  of  their  leaders  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  General,  the  following  revolting 
scene  was  enacted. 

*  He  ordered  him  to  be  fastened  with  an  iron  chain  to  an  apple-tree, 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  run  round  it  to  a  distance  of  about  two 
feet.  He  then  commanded  wood  to  be  brought ;  and  round  the  tree, 
about  a  fathom  and  a  half  from  it,  he  had  a  great  circular  pile  built  up  ; 
he  himself,  the  noble  George  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  the  Count  Ul- 
rich  von  Helfenstein,  Count  Frederick  von  Furstenberg,  the  Baron  Von 

*  **  Passages  in  Munzer's  Writings,  by  Sebastian  Franck,  Melancthon, 
and  Joh.  Mullner.'' 
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Hutten,  and  other  of  bis  chivalry,  working  at  it  with  their  own  handi 
The  pile  was  then  kindled ;  it  was  night ;  the  bright  stars  looked  dowi 
upon   the  wide  battle-field  strewed  over  with  the  dead — with  bnto 
waggons  and  tents,  guns  and  weapons  of  every  kind,  among  which,  abm 
lay  many  of  the  peasants  wounded  and  mangled,  bat  still  living,  wboM 
groans  and  convulsive  sobs  were  heard  at  intervals,  amidst  the  roar  of 
drunken  revelry  from  the  camp  of  the  victors,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  nobles,  exulting  like  demons  over  the  sufferings  of  their  vicdm, 
as  he  sprung  shrieking  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  fiery  circk 
within  which  he  was  slowly  roasting  to  death  (feinlangsam  g^ratm), 
says  the  narrative  of  one  who  looked  on.     The  other  prisoners  stood  b^i 
images  of  horror,  white  and  cold  as  stone.' — ib,  p.  276. 

The  Peasant  War  was  a  failure.  The  many  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  few.  Force,  discipline,  and  wealth  were 
with  the  latter,  and  they,  therefore,  triumphed.  Many  genera- 
tions were  to  pass  before  the  people  learned  the  secret  of  their 
power.  Incredible  sufferings  were  to  be  borne,  heroic  contests 
to  be  waged,  terrible  reverses  to  be  encountered,  ere  they  were 
fitted  to  break  down  oppression  by  the  simple  and  silent  force 
of  truth.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  heralds  of  religious 
freedom  were  amongst  the  most  zealous  preachers  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  kings.  Even  Luther  aud  Melancthon  denounced 
the  peasants  as  guilty  of  impiety  for  resisting  '  the  powers  that 
be.'  The  world,  however,  has  made  progress  since  then.  A 
new  power  has  been  developed  before  which  thrones  and 
armies  bow :  one  simple  in  its  machinery,  inexpensive  in  its 
maintenance,  but  most  potent  in  its  sway.  Brute  force  is 
now  amongst  the  least  formidable  of  the  elements  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.  Intellect  has  asserted  its  supremacy^ 
and  its  triumphs  are  at  once  peaceful  and  permanent.  In  the 
security  which  this  new  order  of  things  confers,  we  must  not 
forget  the  men  who  laboured  in  less  propitious  times,  and  paid 
the  penalty  which  exasperated  power  exacts  from  an  unsuccess- 
ful popular  confederacy.  Such  are  worthy  of  all  honour,  and 
their  memory  should  be  sacred  in  our  eyes. 

In  closing  these  volumes  we  give  them  our  hearty  com- 
mendation. They  are  full  of  instruction  and  interest;  are 
suited  for  all  classes,  and  will  amply  repay  both  the  cost  of 
their  purchase  and  the  time  employed  in  their  perusaL 
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AuT.  VIII. — Nereis  Australisy  or  Alga  of  the  Southern  Ocean  :  being 
Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Marine  Plants,  collected  on  the  Shores  of 

-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  extra-tropical  Australian  Colonies,  Tas- 

mania, New  Zealand,  and  the  Antarctic  Regions,     By  William  Henry 

^         Harvey,  M.D.     Part  I.     London :  Reeve.     1847. 

'  We  have  always  peculiar  pleasure  in  meetings  Dr.  Harvey  on 
'  scientific  ground.  He  never  presents  himself  to  the  public 
without  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject  where  know- 
.  ledge  is  in  any  way  attainable;  and  whenever  the  accessible 
:  sources  may  have  failed  to  supply  complete  and  unquestionable 
/  materials,  he  fairly  lays  before  us  the  result  of  a  skilful  and 
'  exhaustive  research,  accompanied  by  such  references  to  the 
more  important  distinctions  as  may  be  sufficient  to  place  his 
reader  on  the  best  track  for  progress.  We  have  had  occasion, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the 
services  rendered  by  this  gentleman  to  the  marine  botany  of 
our  own  country :  he  has  now  entered  on  a  more  remote  and 
difficult  range  of  investigation.  In  the  case  of  British  Algse, 
the  difficulties  were  simply  such  as  are  intrinsic  to  the  subject. 
Excepting  in  a  few  instances  of  rare  or  equivocal  production, 
there  was  ample  material  for  examination  and  comparison,  while 
reference  might  be  made,  in  matters  of  hesitancy,  to  friends  and 
fellow-labourers  whose  collections  and  whose  personal  experience 
were  always  at  his  requisition.  His  present  subject  carries  him 
wide  of  aU  these  auxiliaries,  into  a  region  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous access,  where  opportunities  are  few,  and  obstacles  of  all 
kinds  beset  the  explorer.  Instead  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
entire  specimens  in  every  stage  of  growth  and  reproduction, 
exhibiting  all  those  variations  of  form  and  circumstance  which 
not  un frequently  increase,  by  excess  of  illustration,  the  difficulty 
of  touching  the  exact  line  of  determination,  he  has,  at  times, 
had  nothing  better  for  his  guidance  than  fragments,  mere  rags 
and  tatters,  torn  bv  the  winds  and  waves  from  the  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  far  south.  Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages  he 
has  done  well,  and  with  excellent  discrimination ;  his  descrip- 
tions are  concise,  yet  clear  ,*  and  his  conclusions  are  sustained 
by  just  so  much  of  distinct  explanation,  as  may,  without  over- 
laying the  subject,  make  its  exposition  complete. 

In  one  respect  we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  We 
had  prepared  ourselves  for  a  fair  sprinkling  of  abnormities ;  for 
marine  analogues  of  the  vegetable  contradictions  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent.     Quite  otherwise;  excepting  a  few  peculiarities 
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of  no  very  marked  character,  the  general  forms  and  deiaik  ae 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  our  own  seas  and  rocks.  No  disturb- 
ance of  old  arrangements  has  been  rendered  expedient  by  net 
discoveries,  and  the  division  into  three  great  '  Series'  still 
appears  to  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Dr.  Harvey*! 
brief  illustration  of  this  arrangement  will  be  valuable  to  many 
of  our  readers^  and  may  serve  as  a  fair  example  of  his  genenl 
manner. 

*  However  natural  the  series,  and  easily  distinguished  by  the  prM' 
tised  eye,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  assign  strict  limits  to  tbem  bj 
written  characters.  The  most  obvious  character  is  their  colour,  the 
Bhodospermra  comprising  all  the  red,  or  red-brown,  sea- weeds;  the 
Melanospermca  all  the  olive-coloured  ;  and  the  Chhrospermete  those 
of  a  grass-green.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  however,  a  very  few 
of  the  Clilorospermea  being  of  a  violet  colour,  and  some  of  the  Rh' 
dospermecs  sometimes  assuming  a  greenish  tint.  These,  though  very 
puzzling  to  the  contriver  of  systems,  are  easily  mastered  by  the 
student,  who  very  soon  learns  to  know  by  the  habit  of  a  plant  wbik 
its  affinities  probably  are.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  colour  as  a 
guide  to  the  student,  the  primitive  colour  of  the  growing  plant  is 
meant,  not  that  which  it  assumes  when  dry  or  in  decay ;  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  bleaching  in  the  sunshine,  destroys,  in  a  greater  or  lese 
degree,  the  characteristic  colour  of  most,  frequently  converting  tbe 
olives,  and  some  reds,  to  black ;  and  most  other  reds,  through  various 
tints  of  orange  and  green,  into  white.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
and  more  important  distinctions  to  be  attended  to,  derived  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  organs  of  fructification I  merely  speak  of 

colour  as  aSbrding  an  obvious  clue  to  affinity.' 

And  yet^  though  colour  may  be  in  itself  a  somewhat  too 
uncertain  and  unessential  quality  to  be  taken  as  a  ground  of 
primary  classification,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  present 
case  which  seem  to  give  it  a  positive  connexion  with  perma- 
nently discriminative  organs.  The  singular  distinction  of  the 
Rhodospermese^  their  double  system  of  fructification^  FtucImm 
duplex y  dioicouSy — '  a  thing  without  parallel  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom' — is  the  most  decided  instance  of  this  kind.  T«ro 
sorts  of  spore- producing  fruit,  similarly  reproductive,  have  been 
found,  but  invariably  on  separate  plants,  among  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  and  widely-ranging  group ;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  that  in  the  very  few  instances  where  it  hw 
not  yet  been  detected,  a  more  extended  examination  of  indiri- 
duals  will  give  a  complete  confirmation  of  the  fact  as  the  result 
of  an  invariable  law.  Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
other  main  divisions  of  the  system  that  is  at  once  so  general 
and  so  definite  as  this^  but  Dr.  Harvey  has  referred  to  pecnliari- 
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ties  in  their  fructification  which  seem  likely,  if  the  indications  be 
skilfully  followed  out,  to  confirm  and  extend  the  principle. 

The  present  publication  is  the  first  of  four  parts,  intended  to 
illustrf\te  the  marine  botany  of  the  great  southern  ocean.  Our 
preceding  observations  will  have  supplied  sufficient  indication  of 
its  general  character,  and  it  only  remains  that  we  give  a  brief 
statement  of  its  contents.  The  preface  is  made  interesting  by  a 
series  of  valuable  directions  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  in 
various  ways,  from  the  light  and  easy  package  for  mere  convey- 
ance, to  the  more  complicated  and  painstsiking  preparation  for 
purposes  of  science.  The  writer  begs,  too,  in  a  style  of  very 
gentlemanly  and  disinterested  mendicancy,  for  the  contributions 
of  the  discriminating  collector,  to  the  Herbarium  of  the  Dublin 
University,  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  Dr.  Harvey  for 
its  curator.  The  regular  Prolegomena  are  not  very  extensive, 
and  we  have  already  made  reference  to  their  more  valuable  sug- 
gestions. It  only  remains  that  we  advert  briefly  to  the  illustra- 
tions, twenty- five  in  number,  which,  with  their  definitions  and 
descriptions,  form  the  main  portion  of  the  '  First  Part/  They 
are  certainly  of  fair  average  quality,  and  supply  a  sufficient  appa- 
ratus of  magnified  details  and  dissections.  We  shall,  however^ 
confess  that  we  looked  for  something  better.  We  had  in  mind 
the  early  numbers  of  the  '  Phycologia  Britannica,'  and  we  regret 
to  observe  that  the  execution  of  the  present  work  rather  resem- 
bles the  coarser  handling  of  the  later  sections  of  that  valuable 
work. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  nature.  We  have  been  com- 
paring for  critical,  and  therefore  not  very  good-natured,  purposes, 
some  of  the  representations  in  the  '  Phycologia  Britannica^  with 
the  admirably-selected  specimens  in  the  '  Algae  Danmonienses* — 
for  instance,  the  hypnea  {gigartina)  purpurascens  —and  we  regret 
to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
same  object.  We  make  every  allowance,  but,  all  concessions 
made,  the  difference  is  immense ;  and  might,  we  thinks  have 
been  avoided,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 
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Art.  IX. — Paul  Gerhardt :  an  Historical  Tale  of  the  Lutherans  sai 
Reformed,  in  Brandenburg,  under  the  Chreat  Elector,  Bj  C.  A. 
Wildenhahn.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Cair. 
London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. ;  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Dazzled,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  light  Dr.  Merle 
D^Aubigne's  genius  has  centred  on  the  person  and  work  of  the 
'great  reformer/  we  cannot  but  gladly  testify  against  those 
corruptions  of  his  faith  which  have  yielded^  and  continue  to 
yield  so  abundant  a  harvest  in  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Lutheran  nations.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  receive  in  this 
little  book  an  instalment  of  the  antidote  which  is  surely  at  hand 
to  the  prevailing  '  Luther- worship ;'  and  a  salutary  flinging 
back  of  the  public  mind  on  the  ever-recurring  truths  that  the 
great  doctor  of  Wittenberg,'  no  more  than  Paul  or  ApoUos,  can 
with  impunity  step  before  the  Head  of  the  church. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  associate  a  partiality  for  Borne  with  the 
popular  reputation  of  Luther,  it  is  certain  that  the  articles  of 
faith  drawn  up  and  signed  by  him  in  1536,  and  which  some- 
what later  formed  the  basis  of  the  Formula  ConcorduB,  (the 
great  text-book  of  his  followers),  betray  an  extraordinary  lean- 
ing towards  her  errors.  Oral  confession,  priestly  absolution, 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's-supper  to  the  dying,  and  ctm- 
substantiation,  are  doctrines  which  cannot  meet  with  too  ex- 
plicit a  disavowal.  We  suspect  they  are  little  known  by  English 
readers  to  be  cherished  in  the  heart  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  they  are  seasonably  illustrated  by  a 
minister  of  that  church  in  the  life  and  labours  of  Paul  Ge^ 
hardt. 

Gerhardt,  a  benign  and  apostolic  spirit,  a  devoted  and  ener- 
getic pastor,  whose  heart,  overflowing  with  devout  psalmody, 
yielded  to  his  people  many  ^  songs  of  Zion/  by  which  he,  '  being 
dead  yet  speaketh,'  was  only  in  his  twelfth  year  when  the 
breaking  out  of  'the  thirty  years'  war'  introduce^  him  to  those 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  for  which  the  amplest  exercise 
was  afforded  by  his  subsequent  life. 

The  policy  of  the  great  Frederic  William,  which  could  devise 
no  better  expedient  to  amalgamate  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divisions  of  his  capital, — his  personal  countenance  being  given 
to  the  latter, — than  that  they  should  meet  to  argue  their  differ- 
ences, had  the  usual  effect  of  further  disuniting,  and  at  last^  of 
wholly  estranging  the  parties.  The  Elector,  who  never  seems  to 
have  questioned  his  '  right  divine  to  govern  wrong/  next  fell 
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upon  an  ingenious^  peaceable  persecution,  ^  stripping*  all  the 
ministers  who  refused  subscription  to  a  '  pledge/  which  bound 
them  to  teach  and  preach  only  what  he  should  dictate. 

In  1654^  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  Paul  Gerhardt,  united  to 
the  pious  and  lovely  daughter  of  his  patron,  is  found  at  Berlin, 
among  the  stedfast  exponents  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  up- 
holders of  the  Formula  Concordia ;  and  it  is  the  story  of  his  '  good 
confession'  and  his  holy  life,  with  an  intermixture  of  his  devout 
Glaubensvoll  hymns,  which  together  make  two  volumes  of 
mutual  interest. 

Deacon  Lilius,  an  aged  man,  the  senior  ^  Probst,'  indeed,  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  had  just  been  '  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting.'  The  desire  of  passing  his  latest  days  in 
tranquillity,  the  fear  of  want,  and  the  elector,  had  caused  him 
to  '  promise  and  pledge,  under  my  own  handwriting  and  signa- 
ture, to  obey  and  regulate  myself  by  the  electoral  edicts,  as  pub- 
lished and  set  forth  by  his  serene  highness,  and  never  to  act 
intentionally  in  opposition  to  them.  And  this  I  promise,  without 
blame,  injury,  or  supposed  offence,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and 
without  damage  to  my  professed  and  confessed  pure  Lutheran  faith 
and  doctrine,  in  which,  by  God's  grace,  I  hope  to  remain  stedfast 
to  my  last  hour  J 

The  laity,  filled  with  grief  and  indignation  at  this  unexpected 
declension,  begin  to  look  with  anger  and  suspicion  on  those 
pastors,  who  have  not  yet  been  summoned  to  the  Consistory, 
among  whom  is  Gerhardt.  His  hour,  however,  shortly  comes, 
and  he  not  only  refuses  subscription,  but  by  his  calmness  and 
courage  saves  a  fainting  brother  from  the  delinquency.  The 
hymns  of  Gerhardt  are  on  all  lips,  and  his  love  in  every  heart ; 
his  deprivation,  which  of  course  follows,  arouses  the  town 
council  of  Berlin  to  such  vigorous  petitions  and  even  remon- 
strances, as  result  in  the  greater  personal  exasperation  of  the 
elector,  who  commits  forthwith  to  prison  the  framer  of  the  said 
petitions,  in  the  person  of  a  Master  Jung,  whose  pretty  Dorothea 
is  Gerhardt's  god-daughter. 

The  pious  electress,  Louise  Henrietta,  whose  praises  are  not 
sparingly  scattered  through  the  book,  obtains  of  her  husband 
remission  of  Gerhardt's  sentence ;  but  the  clemency  is  commu- 
nicated in  such  an  enigmatical  form,  that  the  good  man's  con- 
science is  only  so  much  the  more  burdened,  as  he  plainly  sees 
he  is,  in  consideration  of  his  integrity,  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
mitted to  the  pledge  without  an  open  subscription.  Hungering 
and  thirsting  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his 
people,  he  yet  determines  to  abstain  '  for  conscience  sake '  from 
every  ministerial  work,  and  on  his  return,  disgraced  from  the 
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Consistory^  he  consoles  his  sorrowful  Maria  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  hymns : 

'  God's  love  mast  be  oar  staff  and  8tay« 

And  then  we  cannot  fall ; 
Wlien  heaven  itself  shall  pass  away» 

And  melts  this  earthly  ball ! 
His  favour  all  oar  journey  throogh 
Is  pledged ;  that  promise^  firm  and  tnie» 

He  never  will  recall.' 

Harassed  by  the  importunities  of  my  lord  president,  De 
Schwerin's  spy-secretary,  Stolpe,  who,  on  pretence  of  obtaining 
her  father^s  much-desired  liberation,  would  secure  her  hand, 
Dorothea  Jung  betrothes  herself  to  her  long-silent  and  sincere 
admirer,  Ebeling,  the  music  director;  and,  having  secured  this 
companion,  fearlessly  presents  herself  to  the  president  of  the 
Consistory  on  behalf  of  her  father.  After  an  exposure  of  his 
secretary's  baseness,  she  makes  confession  of  faith  in  these  elo- 
quent words : — 

'  Your  excellency  blamed  my  father  for  being  a  zealous  Lntheran.  I> 
my  gracious  lord,  am  wholly  ignorant  respecting  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  reformed ;  but  if  being  a  zealous  Lu- 
theran mean,  believing  with  the  whole  heart  that  the  sacred  scriptureB 
are  the  word  of  God ;  that  the  human  understanding  is  bound  unre- 
servedly to  submit  itself  to  this  revealed  will ;  that  we,  poor  sinners,  can 
only  become  righteous  through  the  atoning  death  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
that  salvation  is  the  gift  of  Irvine  grace  for  Christ's  sake ;  that  God*8 
eternal  love  and  mercy  cast  out  no  one,  but  that  all  are  called  to  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life  who  flee  for  salvation  to  Christ,  who  will  not 
reject  the  vilest  who  come  to  him  :  if  being  a  zealous  Lutheran  mean, 
regarding  the  holy  supper,  not  as  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  Lord's 
death,  but  as  a  holy  sacrament  in  which  the  blessing  of  the  whole  work 
of  redemption  meets,  and  in  which  the  solemn  partaking  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  brings  our  souls  into  a  real  communion  with  Christ ;  so  that 
we,  as  the  living  members  of  the  One  Head,  are  really  made  partakers 
of  His  body  and  blood,  offered  up  and  shed  for  the  atonement  of  oar 
sins:  and  if  to  be  a  zealous  Lutheran  mean  to 'keep  steady  to  this 
faith  ;  never  to  let  it  go  in  any  tribulation  or  necessity  of  this  life, 
but  to  proclaim  and  defend  it  in  all  places ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this 
faith,  joyfully  to  submit  to  shame  and  mockery,  contempt  and  per- 
secution, dungeons  and  chains,  or  death  itself;  then,  my  lord-pre- 
sident, I,  too,  am  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  thousands  upon  thoosands 
besides !  *  * 

Her  futher^s  liberation  gained,  Dorothea  is  next  found  at  her 
harpsichord,  singing : — 
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'  She  who  in  God's  law  takes  delight. 

Who  walks  in  Zion's  way. 
Pearls,  nor  gold,  nor  rubies  bright. 
Her  priceless  worth  can  pay !' 

Ebeling  enters  unperceived,  and  takes  up  the  next  verses  : — 

'  Her  husband  with  free  heart  can  trust 
Her  love  and  faithful  care ; 
His  home  with  light  and  joy  is  bless'd. 
Nor  want  can  enter  there. 

She  does  him  good,  but  never  ill ; 

Sweetens  life's  toilsome  way ; 
His  partner  she  in  woe  or  weal. 

His  counseUor  and  stay.' 

"Is  he  not  a  happy  man  for  whom  such  a  wife  is  ordained  ?'  asked 
Ebeling  as  he  ceased.  '  Am  not  I  the  highly  fovoured  one,  dearest 
Dorothea.^' 

'  The  noble-minded  girl  blushed  from  mingled  shame  and  pleasure- 
shame,  from  conscious  unworthiness  of  such  high  encomium ;  pleasure, . 
that  love  can  place  virtues  in  the  sunlight,  and  failings  in  the  shade. 
Fearing  to  trust  herself  with  a  serious  reply,  she  took  refuge  in  a  jest, 
and  answered,  '  Pray,  Mr.  Music-Director,  who  has  buoyed  you  up 
with  such  hopes  ?  What  if  I  should  prove  to  you  now,  that  all  this 
praise  of  our  future  lot  has,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned^  no  true  foun- 
dation ! ' 

' '  TTiat  1  defy  you  to  do,'  said  Ebeling,  resolutely. 

' '  Well,  then,  since  you  challenge  me,'  cried  Dorothea  with  anima- 
tion, '  I  must  needs  do  it !  In  the  first  place,  you  think  you  can  rely  on 
my  faithfulness.  Of  course,  if  you  are  resolved  on  doing  so,  I  cannot 
prevent  you,  but  remember  I  do  not  advise  to  it !  I  no  doubt  com- 
mitted a  very  silly  act  in  pressing  myself  upon  you  when  I  could  not 
be  sure  whether  or  not  you  would  have  me.  I  rather  think,  I  even 
told  you,  too,  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  you  may  safely  confide  in  my  fidelity.  I  can  with  great 
truth  assure  you,  that  there  are  several  other  people  whom  I  love  from. 
the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  so  you  see  my  fidelity  is  rather  a  brittle  reed  to 
lean  upon ! ' 

'  Ebeling  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  looked  at  his  betrothed  as 
if  not  quite  sure  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  At  length  he 
asked,  in  a  timid  voice : — *  And  who  are  these  several  people  ?  * 

'  Dorothea  kept  her  countenance  and  gravely  answered,  *  First,  there 
is  Paul  Frederic  Gerhardt,  whom  I  must  insist  on  having  by  me  one 
hour  daily,  at  the  least ;  then  there  is  his  poor,  dear,  sick  mother,  to 
whom  I  belong  for  two  hours  daily;  next  comes  a  certain  Master 
Jung,  who  can  claim  three  hours  of  my  time,  which  makes  six  out  of 
every  twenty. four,  which  you  have  to  deduct  from  the  conjugal  devoted- 
ness  on  which  you  so  confidently  reckon  ! ' 

Be  it  so  ! '  said  Ebeling,  with  a  relieved  heart ;  '  to  such       ;h- 
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lessness  I  will  try  to  msike  ap  my  mind !  '  Moreover,'  continaed  he 
smiling,  '  I  can  give  tit-for-tat.  In  fact,  I  may  as  well  confess  to 
you,  that  (supposing  you  do  not  retract  your  promise  to  be  my  dear 
little  wife,)  you  must  consent  to  a  life  of  bigamy,  for  my  first  and  still 
beloved  wife.  Lady  Harmony,  will,  I  rather  think  now  and  then  make 
good  her  old  claims  upon  me,  and  there  might  possibly  occar  days, 
in  which  1  should  be  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  heavenly  bride,  as  to 
forget  my  earthly  one  ! ' 

'  These  words,  spoken  in  jest,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Dorothea 
than  Ebeling  expected ;  her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  actual 
seriousness  as  she  resumed : — 

' '  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  list  of  those  whom  I  love  and  re- 
vere. There  is  one  other  man  who  has  for  years  possessed  my  whole 
heart ;  for  whom  I  have  shed  many  a  silent  tear ;  offered  up  to'  Grod 
many  a  secret  prayer ;  for  whose  welfare  and  happiness  I  would  wil- 
lingly make  every  sacrifice ;  whose  sorrow  is  my  sorrow,  and  his  joy 
my  joy,  and  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  I  owe  to  this  man  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life ;  the  knowledge,  indeed,  of  what  life  really 
is.  His  words  first  breathed  a  soft  vivifying  influence  on  my  soul, 
and  his  example  shed  a  light  upon  my  path.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
all  this,  Mr.  Ebeling,  for  unless  you  can  be  satisfied  with  so  divided  a 
heart — ' 

'  Ebeling  felt  himself  placed  in  the  most  painful  embarassment.  The 
imperturbable  gravity,  and  yet  the  almost  passionate  eagerness  with 
which  Dorothea  made  this,  to  a  betrothed  lover,  anything  but  agreeable 
revelation,  and  his  immutable  conviction  of  the  spotless  purity  in  heart 
and  life  of  his  affianced  bride,  brought  his  thoughts  into  a  state  of 
such  inextricable  confusion  as  he  could  neither  master  nor  conceal.  The 
evident  pain  he  sufifiered  induced  Dorothea  to  check  herself,  and  to  con- 
clude her  harangue  in  a  tone  very  like  remorse.  '  Have  you  no  desire  to 
know  this  man,  Ebeling !  * 

'  After  a  moment's  pause,  her  lover  said :  '  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
girl,  you  gave  me  a  severe  pang,  for  I  could  not  at  the  instant  see  clearly 
to  whom  you  alluded,  and  my  mind  was  in  a  chaos ;  but  I  feel  now 
certain  you  speak  of  Mr.  Paul  Gerhardt ;  am  I  right  ?' 

Gerhardt^s  decision  to  re&ain  from  ministerial  work  is  not 
well  received  by  his  parishioners ;  they  come  to  take  him  by 
force ;  his  child  is  at  the  point  of  death  : — 

'In  this  hour  of  deep  sorrow,  while  the  bowed-down  parents  had 
neither  eye  nor  ear  for  any  external  interest,  and  every  thought  and 
feeling  was  bound  up  in  their  dpng  child,  a  confused  and  unusual  noise 
of  men's  voices,  seemingly  in  no  pacific  mood,  suddenly  arose  in  front 
of  the  house.  A  foreboding  of  evil  thrilled  through  Gerhardt's  bosom, 
which  jarred  psdnfully  with  the  deep-toned  anxiety  his  child's  precarious 
state  occasioned. .  For  a  moment  he  hoped  that  the  tumult  would  pass 
onward,  but  he  hoped  in  vain  ;  the  turmoil  waxed  louder  and  louder,  his 
name  resounded  from  all  sides,  and  loud  and  hasty  steps  were  heard 
ascending  the  stairs. 
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*  *  Alas  !*  exclaimed  the  anxious  mother,  *  what  can  be  the  matter  ? 
Shall  not  our  poor  boy  be  suffered  even  to  die  in  peace  ?* 

'  Before  Gerhardt  could  reply,  his  sister-in-law  announced  that  a 
crowd  of  citizens  requested  to  speak  with  him. 

'  '  Do  not  let  them  in  !'  cried  the  nervously-excited  wife ;  these  are 
not  friends,  but  opposers  and  enemies,  who  desire  your  destruction. 
Woe  is  me  !    May  not  our  poor  child  close  his  eyes  in  peace  ?' 

*  '  Compose  yourself,  Maria,'  entreated  Grerhardt,  '  and  do  not  at  once 
fear  the  worst.  They  are  burghers  who  desire  to  spesik  to  me,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  refuse  them,  for  I  am  still  their  pastor,  I  am  still 
bound  by  the  solemn  vows  which  engaged  me  to  serve  my  congregation 
with  body,  soul,  and  all  I  possess.  Go,  my  dear  sister,  and  conduct  the 
people  into  the  large  room,  and  I  will  come  to  them ;  here,  beside .  my 
child's  dying  bed,  they  cannot  enter.' 

'  *  And  will  you  forsake  me  in  this  hour  of  extremity  ?*  asked  his 
wife,  with  a  flood  of  tears ;  *  will  you  not  wait  to  see  your  last  child 
die  ?  Can  you  leave  me  all  alone  in  my  terror  and  sorrow,  to  brood 
over  dangers  to  you,  in  addition  to  what  I  dread  for  our  son  ?' 

*  'Maria,'  returned  her  husband,  solemnly,  'Why  only  fear  and 
anguish,  and  no  hope  ?  Are  not  life  and  death  in  God's  hand  ?  Cannot 
the  almighty  and  all-merciful  Father  in  heaven  say  to  this  child,  '  arise  ?' 
And  what  injury  can  befal  me  from  my  own  congregation?  Take 
courage,  then,  my  dearest  life.  I  hear  how  impatient  they  are  for  my 
coming ;  and  if  I  am  not  able  to  return  on  the  instant,  send  me  word 
from  time  to  time  how  it  goes  with  our  child.  Watch  and  pray,  Maria, 
that  you  fall  not  into  temptation.'  So  saying,  he  bent  over  the  little 
sufferer,  kissed  the  cold,  damp  forehead,  and  the  breaking  eyes,  and, 
scarcely  restraining  his  tears,  left  the  apartment.'  ' 

A  report  had  been  circulated  in  the  city  that  the  pastor  was 
already  carried  off  to  Spandau.  Satisfied  of  his  personal  liberty, 
and  abashed  by  his  prompt  reproof,  the  multitude  is  about  to 
disperse,  '  when  the  hasty  tread  of  men  ascending  the  stairs  was 
heard :' — 

*  '  There  come  the  elector's  guards  to  carry  off  our  Gerhardt  to  Span- 
dau !  help,  neighbours,  help  !'  The  words  operated  upon  the  incensed 
and  irritable  spirits  present,  like  a  spark  thrown  into  a  mass  of  gun- 
powder.' 

' '  Do  not  let  them  up !  guard  the  stairs !  down  with  the  first  that 
enters !  They  that  are  tired  of  life  may  try  it !'  resounded  from  all 
sides  in  wild  and  fierce  exclamations  ;  and  whilst  one  party  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  upper  steps  so  as  effectually  to  block  up  the  passage, 
another  closed  round  the  alarmed  and  deeply  distressed  preacher,  upon 
whose  mind  this  sudden  announcement  of  the  approaching  soldiery  had 
made  a  stiong  and  painful  impression  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  complete  his  mental  disquietude,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fearful 
hubbub,  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  was  opened,  and  the  hapless 
mother  appeared  wringing  her  hands,  and  exclaiming  in  a  voice  broken 
by  sobs — •  Gerhardt,  Gerhardt  1  wouldest  thou  see  our  child  before  he 
expires,  come  instantly  I* 
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'  Happily  Gerhardt  heard  her  not.  Fixed,  statue-like  in  the  tomiilta- 
ous  crowd,  insensible  to  the  woeful  appeal  of  hia  wife,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  citizens,  with  clasped  hands  and  bended  head,  he  stood  speechless  and 
motionless,  as  if  awaiting  that  counsel  from  on  high,  of  which  he  was  so 
greatly  in  need.* 

The  ascending  party  have  by  this  time  turned  out  to  be 
Master  Jung  and  a  party  of  trusty  friends^  with  whose  season- 
able help  the  riot  is  at  last  hushed.  While  the  citizens  are 
quitting  the  hall,  the  chamber-door  re-opens,  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
hardt, '  with  a  smile  of  unspeakable  happiness/  announces,  '  Our 
boy  is  saved  I  At  the  very  moment  when  we  expected  to  see 
him  breathe  his  last,  he  opened  his  eyes,  bright  and  clear,  and 
asked  for  you  I  Oh,  come,  dear  husband,  and  rejoice  with  us  !' 
These  good  tidings  overwhelm  for  the  moment  Gerhardt'a  too 
excited  heart : — 

'  Now,  as  in  a  dream,  the  former  cry  of  his  wife  resounded  in  his 
ears,  and  in  imagination  he  saw  all  the  death  conflict  through  wluch  his 
boy  bad  passed.  With  audible  thanksgivings  he  knelt  for  a  moment  in 
their  midst,  then  rising,  said  to  the  lingering  citizens,  '  Now  I  know 
what  the  Lord  wiUs  concerning  me  !  I  must  myself  plead  my  cause ! 
Friends,  pray  for  me.  Early  to-morrow  morning,  so  God  will,  I  go  to 
the  elector !'  Then,  slowly  turning,  he  entered  the  chamber  of  hit 
wife,  who  mingled  her  tears  of  joy  with  his ;  and  the  citizens  withdrew 
in  silence  to  their  homes.' 

The  loss  of  daily  bread  is  but  confirmed  by  this  '  last  attempt,' 
and  Master  Jung  carries  the  whole  family  to  his  home,  which  he 
insists  on  their  sharing.  There,  after  a  few  months  have  elapsedj 
Maria  breathes  out  her  soul  in  one  of  her  husband's  lyrics  : — 

•  O  God,  my  joy  and  crown ! 
Leave  not  my  soul  alone 
To  bear  sin's  dreadful  load ; 
But  let  atoning  blood 
Blot  it  for  ever  from  thy  holy  sight ! 

Then,  if  thy  wisdom  guide* 
Thy  grace  my  lot  provide. 
And  all  my  earthly  way 
Thy  sovereign  will  obey. 
Thy  dealings  must  be  good,  and  kind,  and  right ! 

All  8u£Fering,  sin,  and  grief, 
"Will  one  day  find  relief; 
When  ocean's  storms  are  past. 
And  lull'd  the  howling  blaist. 
Fairer  and  sweeter  seems  the  sunny  beam ! 
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'  Fulness  of  joy  and  peace, 
Calm  which  amounts  to  bliss. 
Wait  me  in  Eden's  bowers 
Mid  God*s  transplanted  flowers. 
And  this  my  morning  thought  and  nightly  dream !' 

The  last  tie  thus  sundered,  that  bound  the  now  aged  6er- 
hardt  to  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  lie  gladly  accepts  a  pastorate 
at  Liibben  in  Saxony,  near  to  his  native  town  Griifenhainichen; 
where,  in  his  seventieth  year  (June,  1676),  death  for  him 

'  Shut  the  gate  of  bitter  woe, 

Open'd  up  the  heavenly  way. 
That  his  unchained  feet  might  go 
To  the  realms  of  heavenly  day !' 

There  is  much  in  the  pages  of  the  pastor  Wildenhahn  which 
furnishes  matter  for  instructive  comment.  The  minute  detail 
of  the  dying  communion,  and  the  nnflindiing  confession  exacted 
of  the  unhappy  Lilius  in  his  last  moments ;  the  ruin  and  re- 
pentance of  the  treacherous  Stoipe ;  the  ceremonial  of  Doro- 
thea's wedding ;  are,  however,  too  lengthy  for  oar  pages.  Oar 
readers  must  pardon  us  this  last  demand  on  their  attention  :-*- 

'  Commit  thy  ways,  thy  sorrows,  thy  wishes,  and  thy  fears. 
To  Him  who  with  a  master's  hand  directs  the  rolling  spheres  j 
The  stars,  the  clouds,  the  tempests,  obey  his  high  decree. 
Shall  not  bis  wisdom  find  a  path  of  safety  too  for  thee  ? 

Place  in  the  Lord  thy  confidence  if  thou  would'st  have  it  stand ; 
Build  on  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  the  labours  of  thy  hand  i 
To  anxious  days,  and  sleepless  nights,  and  unbelieving  care» 
God  never  yields  his  benefits,  they  are  the  fruits  of  prayer. 

Almighty,  gracious  Father !  by  thee  and  thee  alone. 
What  will  subserve  the  good  of  all  thy  ransomed  ones  is  known, 
And  what  thy  wisdom  ordereth,  since  all  things  thee  obey. 
Thy  power  will  surely  bring  to  pass  in  thine  own  time  and  way. 

What  though  that  way  may  often  seem  wondrous  in  our  eyes, 
Tis  full  of  peace  and  blessing,  is  merciful  and  wise ; 
And  when  it  is  thy  pleasure  to  crown  with  earthly  good. 
We  shall  obtain  the  treasure,  though  earth  and  hell  withstood. 

A  child-like  faith  shall  conquer,  and  lest  thy  heart  should  £eu1. 
Think  on  the  Christian's  motto,  '  Faint,  pursuing  still.' 
See  God  himself  displaying  the  palm  which  thou  shalt  wear 
When  thou  in  heaven's  court  shall  sing.  His  praise  who  brought  thee 
there.' 
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Art.  X.— 1 .  The  '  Patriot,'  June  Srd,  and  September  2nd  and  20M. 

2.  The  '  Manchester  Times,'  April  9th. 

3.  The  Leeds  Mercury,'  June  5th. 

4.  7%^  '  Nonconformist,'  August  25th,  and  September  8th. 

5.  The  '  Manchester  Guardian,'  August  25th  and  28th,  and  September 

the  4th. 

In  our  last  number  we  abstained  from  referring  to  certain  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place  in  Manchester,  in  connexion 
with  the  educational  controversy  which  has  so  deeply  agitated 
the  dissenting  body.  We  did  so  designedly,  and  for  reasons 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  our  readers.  We  were  far  from 
deeming  these  proceedings  trivial,  or  from  viewing  them  with 
indiflfereiice.  On  the  contrary,  we  regarded  them  with  deep 
regret,  believing  they  were  adapted  to  mislead  the  government, 
and  would  be  referred  to  by  the  opponents  of  free  education, 
in  defence  of  their  doings.  Still  we  were  anxious  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  allowing  personal  considerations  to  influence 
our  judgment,  and  therefore  discussed  the  course  of  dissenting 
policy,  without  referring  to  what  we  deemed  a  mistaken  and 
mischievous  procedure.  Desirous  of  guarding  ourselves  from 
misconstruction,  we  abstained  from  adverting  to  a  false  step 
taken  by  some  of  our  own  number,  under  circumstances,  and  at 
a  time,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  most  pernici- 
ous results.  Our  worst  apprehension  has  been  realised.  Without 
charging  intentional  delusion  on  any,  our  conviction  is,  that  the 
government  has  been  deceived,  the  public  mind  been  abused,  and 
an  appearance  of  division  been  given  to  our  proceedings,  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  and  of  a  much  more  weighty  character, 
than  the  facts  of  the  case  justify.  For  the  reasons  already  ad- 
verted to,  we  should  still  abstain  from  all  reference  to  the  matter, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  controversy  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  Manchester  papers,  and  which,  on  various  accounts,  we 
deem  it  incumbent  to  notice.  This  controversy  has  arisen  out 
of  the  movement  we  have  adverted  to,  and  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  some  quarters.  We  must 
therefore  refer  to  the  movement  itself,  and  in  doing  so,  shall 
give  free  utterance  to  our  views,  while  we  scrupulously  observe 
all  the  courtesies  which  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  taking  part 
in  it.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  censure  of  a  public  act 
involves  personal  asperities,  or  necessitates  the  violation  of  a 
generous  candor. 
It  is  well  known. to  our  readers — we  need  scarcely  repeat  it— 
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that  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education  presented  to  par- 
liament by  her  majesty's  ministers,  were  regarded  with  alarm 
and  unmitigated  hostility  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
dissenters  of  this  country.     The  feeling  was  all  but  universal 
amongst  the  two  sections  of  the  congregational  body,  the  society 
of  Friends,  and  the  offshoots  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination. 
The  opposition  raised  was,  in  consequence,  prompt  and  ener- 
getic.    Petitions,  signed  by  more  than  half  a  million,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Commons;   and  when  these  were  found  to  be 
unavailing,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the  opposition  to  the  polling- 
booth,  in  order  that  Candidates,  if  they  would  not  admit  the 
soundness  of  our  views,  might  at  least  learn  the  expediency  of 
respecting  our  convictions.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
our  modern  history  supplies  no  parallel  to  the  unanimity  and 
zeal  with  which  this  course  was  resolved  on.     Men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  those  who  were  deemed  moderate,  and  such  as  were 
reputed  ultra,  were  here  perfectly  one.     There  was  no  shadow 
of  pretence  for  alleging,  as  had  been  done  in  some  former  cases, 
that  a  section    only  was  concerned,  a  numerous  one,  it  may 
be,  but  still  one  more  noisy  and  zealous,  than  potent  or  wise. 
The  exceptions  were  so  few,  as  not  to  call  for  special  notice ; 
and  even  of  these,  the  most  influential  went  far  in  agreement 
with  their  brethren.     Previously  to  the  government  plan  being 
divulged,  a  controversy  had  arisen  respecting  the  primary  ques- 
tion involved,  on  which,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Edward  Baines, 
jun.,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  took  opposite  sides.     On  the  merits  of 
that  controversy  we  are  not  going  to  speak.     Our  judgment  is 
on  record,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  modify  it.     What  has  since 
occurred,  has  only  impressed  us  the  more  deeply  with  a  sense  of 
the  mischiefs  which  have  grown  out  of  the  extensive  division  of 
opinion,  which  it  was  supposed  to  indicate.  Our  opponents  were 
thereby  encouraged  to  persist  in  their  plan.  They  appealed  to  our 
own  men  in  reply  to  our  arguments.  They  fought  us  with  weap- 
ons borrowed  from  our  own  arsenal,  and  contemned  our  strength 
on  the  supposition  that  our  forces  were  divided.     Even  after 
Dr.  Vaughan   had   denounced   the  ministerial  plan,  and  was 
believed  to  have  abandoned  all  confidence  in  governmental  aid, 
or  indeed  desire  for  it,  his  authority  was  invoked  by  parliamentary 
orators,  and  even  by  cabinet  ministers,  in  vindication  of  the 
course  pursued  by  her  majesty^s  advisers.     His  recent  declar- 
ations of  hostility  were  unnoticed,  whilst  his  former  reasonings 
and  statistics  were  paraded.     The  dishonesty  of  this  needs  no 
comment.     We  have  now  to  do  only  with  the  injury  inflicted  on 
our  cause. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Vaughan  himself  was  concerned,  we  have  no 
ground  for  complaint  in  this  matter.     We  are  desirous  of  being 
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distinctly  understood  on  this  point.  We  speak  with  frankness, 
and  claim  to  be  believed.  His  mode  of  conducting  the  contro« 
versy  may  have  been  right  or  wrong.  His  temper  may  have 
been  praiseworthy  or  otherwise.  With  these  points  we  have 
now  nothing  to  do.  Entertaining  the  opinions  he  did,  he  was 
fully  entitled  to  state  and  defend  them.  We  claim  liberty  of 
speech  for  ourselves,  and  readily  yield  it^  in  its  largest  sense,  to 
him.  We  find  no  fault  with  him  therefore,  for  contesting  the 
views  of  Mr.  Baines,  however  much  we  dissent  from  his  con- 
clusions, or  regret  the  -consequences  of  his  procedure.  As  an 
upright  man  he  was  bound  to  give  utterance  to  what  he  believed 
truth.  It  was  his  duty,  and  he  was  right  fearlessly  to  discharge 
it.  So  far,  therefore,  all  is  clear,  our  diflPerence  having  respect 
to  the  opinions  advocated,  and  not  to  the  advocacy  itself. 

At  length,  the  government  plan  was  propounded, and  itsfirst  and 
most  obvious  apparent  eflFect  was,  to  unite  all  sections  of  evangeli- 
cal dissenters.  Every  appearance  of  division  was  at  once  removed. 
Dr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Baines  were  instantly  agreed.  A  general 
conference  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  was  convened  in 
London  in  April  last,  and  both  Mr.  Baines  and  Dr.  Vaughan 
attended,  as  delegates  from  their  respective  localities.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  placed,  of  course,  in  a  delicate  and  somewhat 
trying  position.  The  ground  he  had  formerly  taken  led  many 
to  regard  his  movements  with  special  attention ;  but  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  had  expressed  himself  on  various  occasions, 
and  the  apparent  triumph  which  principle  had  obtained  over  all 
personal  considerations,  led  others — amongst  whom  we  ranked — 
to  regard  his  course  with  admiration.  We  were  not  slow  or 
reluctant  to  express  this  feeling,  as  our  language  at  the  time 
will  shew.  *  Few  things,^  we  then  remarked,  'have  been  more 
gratifying  to  us  than  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  It 
does  him  infinite  honor,  and  deserves  to  be  generously  met. 
There  was  much  to  make  him  pause,  but  he  threw  from  him 
with  noble  frankness  all  that  was  little  and  mean,  and  avowed 
without  reserve  the  change  Which  his  views  had  undergone.'  * 
In  common  with  dissenters  generally,  we  understood  his  language 
to  indicate  an  entire  mistrust  of  the  government,  and  a  settled 
conviction  that,  so  long  as  an  established  church  existed,  no 
equitable  system  of  national  education  could  be  hoped  for.  That 
we  may  not  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting  him,  we  give  his 
words  as  reported  on  various  occasions  in  the  public  prints  of 
the  day,  and  regret  that  subsequent  occurrences  have  com- 
pelled us  to  modify  our  view  of  his  course. 

'  My  hope  has  been/  he  said,  at  the  Congregational  Conference  on 
Ekiacation,  '  that  some  coarse  might  be  devised  by  which  the  agency  of 

*  April  18^,  p.  509. 
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the  state  might  be  made  to  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  voluntary 
effort  in  this  field  of  labour.  But  I  now  utterly  despair  of  any  thing  of 
the  sort ;  and  my  conviction  is,  after  the  most  serious  thought  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  on  the  subject,  that  we  must  as  Nonconformists,  from 
henceforth  abandon  all  thought  of  looking  to  the  State  for  aid  in  this  work. 
It  must  now  be  our  fixed  resolve  that  all  we  do  in  education  shall  be 
done  wholly  by  ourselves;  and  in  all  justice  we  may  insist  that  what  is 
done  in  this  way  by  our  neighbours  should  be  done  after  the  same  manner 
— done  by  themselves.' 

In  a  lecture  at  Manchester,  he  said, 

'  The  time  would  certainly  seem  to  have  come  for  us  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion, that,  as  respects  this  country,  popular  education  is  not  a  thing 
for  the  State  to  meddle  with,'  He  spoke  of  dissent  as  '  a  deeply  wronged 
thing/  which  must  '  war  with  never-slumbering  energy  against  all 
meddling  of  the  civil  authority  with  religious  matters.'  '  If  it  did  come 
to  this,  he  would  do  his  part.' 

At  a  large  county  meeting  held  in  Manchester,  in  April  last, 
the  language  used  was  to  the  same  effect.  So  unequivocal  was 
it^  that  we  can  scarcely  admit  the  possibility  of  any  other  con- 
struction being  put  on  his  words,  than  that  which  was  univer- 
sally adopted. 

'They  (the  dissenters)  felt  no  difference  of  judgment,'  remarked  Dr. 
Vaughan,  '  as  to  something  greatly  extended  in  the  shape  of  apparatus 
as  the  means  of  education  being  needed  :  with  regard  to  that  point  they 
were  sure  they  had  been  wanting  in  the  necessary  means  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  with  regard  to  looking  to  government  for  aid  in  this 
question,  he  must  confess  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  have  done  with  that  thought.  Nor  did  he  think  that  they  should 
secure  the  means  of  doing  the  utmost  they  could  by  their  own  exertions, 
till  they  had  cast  away  the  last  lingering  hope  of  any  external  aid,' 

So  decided  were  the  views  then  expressed,  that  he  condemned, 
as  by  anticipation,  the  *  New  Minute/  which  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
others  now  eulogize  as  a  concession  to  religious  liberty.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Report  required  on  the  religious  training  of  the 
schools,  Dr.  Vaughan  remarked,  in  allusion  to  dissenters  : — 

'  They  could  not  obtain  the  aid  necessary  to  pay  the  schoolmaster's 
stipend  but  as  they  were  prepared  to  make  this  report.  And  if  that 
were  not  so,  and  they  were  left  to  give  simply  an  education  in  their 
schools  without  inspection,  still  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  contributors, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  pa}  ment  of  religious  teaching  in  other  schools 
with  which  they  could  not  conscientiously  agree,  rendered  this  a  system 
to  which  they  could  not  be  parties.  It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  treat 
thes^  matters  as  of  trivial  importance ;  they  involved  great  principles.' 

Taking  these  statements  together,  we  deemed  them  decisive; 
and  were,  therrfore,  wlioUy  unprepared  for  the  resolutions  ad- 
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vertised  in  the  *  Patriot'  of  June  the  3rd,  and  least  of  all  {ot 
the  one  moved  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  It  is  true  he  had  published 
a  letter  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Educational  Conference,  which  we  deemed  most  unadvised.  But 
we  shrunk  from  the  conclusion  to  which  some  were  led  by  that 
letter,  and  were  therefore  taken  by  surprise  when  we  read  the 
resolutions  of  the  28th  of  May.  The  following  is  that  to 
which  Dr.  Vaughan's  name  is  attached.  It  constitutes  the  fifth 
of  the  series : — 

'  That,  confiding  in  her  Majesty* s  government  as  willing  to  adjust  their 
measure  in  relation  to  this  object  on  a  principle  of  fairness  towards  all 
parties,  so  as  best  to  subserve  our  general  interest  as  a  free  people,  we 
regard  it  as  incumbent  on  us  tc^state  that,  in  our  view,  it  will  be  strictly 
necessary,  if  a  concurrence  with  government  agency  on  this  subject  is 
to  be  secured  from  any  large  number  of  dissenters,  that  the  sums  granted 
in  aid  of  schools  conducted  by  such  parties,  should  be  granted  purely  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  instructions  given  in  them  ;  that  the  govern- 
ment, accordingly,  should  forego  aU  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  religious 
knowledge  which  may  be  imparted  in  such  institutions ;  and,  further- 
more, that  to  preclude  all  ground  for  suspicion  as  to  impartiality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  proposed  aid,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  that  the 
sum  voted  in  Parliament  in  favour  of  such  schools  should  be  a  separate 
sum,  and  grounded  on  the  minutes  specially  relating  to  schools  of  this 
class.' 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  another,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  is  aflBrmed  : — 

'  That  in  our  judgment  all  parties  receiving  public  money  in  aid  of 
popular  education  should  so  distinguish  between  the  general  <md  the  reii^ 
gious  instruction  they  communicate,  as  to  leave  the  former  open  in  all 
cases  to  the  community  at  large,  in  place  of  so  connectmg  it  with  the 
latter  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  children  should  always  receive 
the  peculiar  religious  teaching  of  the  school  along  with  its  general 
teaching.' 

To  these  statements,  the  'Leeds  Mercury'  of  June  the  5th 
refers  in  terms  demonstrative  of  the  hollowness  of  their  basis ; 
and  we  marvel  much  at  the  obliquity  which  prevents  any  disin- 
terested man  from  seeing  the  force  and  conclusiveness  of  its 
reasoning : — 

'  If  we  understand  these  resolutions  aright,'  says  the  editor,  '  they 
imply  that  dissenters  might  take  the  government  money,  if  government 
would  ask  no  question  about  the  religious  teaching:  and  they  recommend 
those  who  take  the  money  to  separate  the  general  from  the  religious  in- 
struction in  their  schools.  We  think  these  recommendations  most  dan- 
gerous and  ensnaring.  It  is  clearly  implied  that  the  education  in  the 
schools  is  to  be  religious,  though  the  religious  instruction  is  recommended 
to  be  separated  from  the  secular.  Now  could  a  congregation  receive 
government  money  for  schools  where  the  education  was  rdigioiui,  and 
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safely  or  honestly  say  that  it  only  received  the  money  for  the  secular  part 
of  the  education,  and  not  for  the  religious  ?  We  should  call  this  a 
wretched  evasion.  We  should  think  it  calculated  entirely  to  hreak  down 
the  Nonconformist  principle,  nnd  to  accustom  the  people  to  a  dangerous 
tampering  with  conscience.  What  signifies  it  whether  government  ask 
questions  ahout  religious  teaching  or  not  ?  What  signifies  it  whether 
government  pretend  that  their  grant  is  *  purely  in  furtherance  of  the  gene- 
ral instruction  ?'  If  it  is  notorious  to  the  congregation  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  education  is  religious,  common  sense  will  tell  them  that  they  are 
receiving  government  money  in  aid  of  religious  education.' 

On  these  resolutions  it  is  needless  further  to  comment.  Let 
those  who  can,  reconcile  them  with  the  language  previously 
uttered  in  London  and  Manchester.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  proceed  to  the  more  general  matters 
involved. 

The  resolutions  in  question,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were 
put  forth  just  prior  to  the  general  election.  This  is  an  important 
fact,  and  will  serve  to  explain  their  object.  We  have  no  desire  to 
impute  bad  motives.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned aimed  only  at  an  honest  record  of  their  views,  and  would 
have  declined  the  part  they  took,  had  they  supposed  that  anv 
electioneering  interest  was  to  be  served.  Let  us,  however,  look 
narrowly  at  the  case.  Dissenters,  generally — we  are  warranted 
to  use  this  language — ^had  recorded  their  want  of  confidence  in 
her  majesty^s  government,  and  their  determination  to  make  the 
educational  an  electoral  question.  These  movements,  it  is  noto- 
rious, were  regarded  with  alarm ;  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  supporters  of  Lord  John  Russell  received  significant 
hints  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  It  was,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  diversion  should  be  effected  ia 
our  camp — that  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  division  should  be 
wrought,  and  an  occasion  be  furnished,  by  some  trifling  modifi- 
cation of  the  government  scheme,  to  disarrange  our  plans,  and, 
if  possible,  disorganize  our  force.  Just  so  much,  the  Manchester 
resolutions  were  adapted  to  effect ;  and  we  owe  it  entirely  to  the 
integrity  and  practical  good  sense  of  the  nonconformist  body, 
that  they  did  not  accomplish  their  end.  We  shall  presently  see 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  assigns  them  considerable  power  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ministry,  and  it  were  folly  to  deny  that  they 
were  regarded  by  the  Whig  party,  generally,  as  an  *  outward 
and  visible  sign'  of  our  division  and  consequent  weakness. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  gentlemen  who  adopted  these 
resolutions  were  perfectly  competent  to  place  their  views  on 
record,  and  are  not  responsible  for  any  erroneous  impression 
received  from  them.  The  former  position  we  admit,  the  latter 
we  deny.    Their  right  to  speak  is  undoubted,  but  their  noa- 
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responsibility  is  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  their  resoliH 
tions  were  given  to  the  public.  Now  in  this  matter  we  believe 
they  greatly  erred.  A  fictitious  weight  was  given  to  their 
resolutions  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  announced.  The 
form  adopted  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion^  that  they  were 
expressive  of  the  views  of  various  parties  convened  by  circular 
or  other  means,  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  deli- 
berate conviction  of  many  assembled  minds.  We  know  not 
who  forwarded  the  resolutions  to  the  newspapers,  or  who  drew 
up  their  preamble,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  personal 
reference  in  saying,  that  such  preamble  is  dishonest,  false  even 
in  letter,  but  still  more  false  in  spirit.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  misrepresentation,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  case  in  which  the  wrong  was  subservient  to  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  the  resolutions.  Let  our  readers  look  at  the 
preamble  itself,  and  then  mark  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  six  resolutions,  requiring,  of 
course,  twelve  persons  as  movers  and  seconders,  with  whom  the 
chairman  made  the  thirteenth.  The  preamble  runs  thus: — 
'Popular  Education — At  a  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Popular 
Education,  resident  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Law  Society,  Norfolk-street,  on  Friday,  the  28th 
inst. ;  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously.' 
Now  for  the  explanation.  It  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Hadfield 
in  his  admirable  reply  to  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Hunter,  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Manchester  Guardian'  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  is  to  the  following  eflect : — 

'  Mr.  Fletcher  now  publicly  annoances  that  the  effect  of  the  resola- 
tions  *  passed  29th  (28th)  May  last,  has  been  to  lead  the  government  wisely 
and  considerately,  to  remove  on  behalf  of  dissenters,  the  religions  objec- 
tion which  had  previously  attached  to  the  '  Minutes  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation,' and  which  Mr.  Porter  and  most  other  dissenters  consider  to  be 
a  '  snare.' '  And  your  other  correspondent,  Mr.  Hunter,  with  his  usual 
candour  of  spirit  and  elegance  of  diction,  asserts*  '  that  in  consequence 
of  those  resolutions,  or  those  alleged  communications,  a  supplementary 
minute  was  issued,  which,  if  worked  out  in  its  integrity  destroys  mudi 
of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  grievance -mongers  with  whom  (the  then)  last 
week's  meeting  originated.' 

'  These  announcements  are  astounding.  The  meeting  of  29th  [28th)  May 
consisted  of  thirteen  gentlemen  (my  informant  said,  perhaps  there  might 
be  two  or  three  more,  but  this  being  doubtful,  I  beg  to  leave  them  out 
of  my  consideration),  one  of  whom  was  the  chairman  of  this  singular 
meeting,  and  he  has  since  (Mr.  Poore  assured  us),  disclaimed  the  prm- 
ciple  on  which  the  resolutions  were  founded,  and  the  remaining  twtiP9 
passed  six  resolutions,  which  were  moved  by  sijp  of  their  nnmber,  and 
seconded  by  the  remaining  si*  /  Four  of  these  gentlemen  conaiatod  of 
two  tutors,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  LancadiirQ  Ii|dip0R«i 
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dent  College.  One  of  these  four,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  has  since, 
like  the  chairman,  changed  his  opinion,  and  declared  the  ohject  of  the 
resolutions  to  be  'impossible.'  The  learned  doctor,  in  a  published 
letter  of  2nd  August,  condemns  the  new  minute  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  expresses  his  disappointment  at  its  purport.  ♦♦♦**** 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  the  mover  of  the  third  resolution,  has  also  publicly 
announced  that  '  he  would  still  object  to  the  government  scheme/  even 
if  they  conceded  the  point  of  relief  to  the  dissenters.  There  remain, 
therefore,  ten  gentlemen  •  to  point  out '  to  the  government  how  help 
from  public  money  *  might  be  made  acceptable  to  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  dissenting  community '  (Mr.  Hunter),  which  being  explained,  simply 
means  how  it  might  be  made  acceptable  to  themselves. 

'  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  a  correct  statement  of  these  facts  would 
have  influenced  her  majesty's  ministers,  on  this  great  question,  in  the 
smallest  degree.  There  must  have  been  other  representations  of  some 
sort  from  some  quarter,  besides  what  appear  in  the  resolutions.  No  ten 
gentlemen  in  tne  kingdom  could  have  turned  the  government  from  its 
original  purpose.  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  the  resolutions  *  did  rest  on  the 
alone  responsibility  of  the  parties  themselves.'  He  says,  they  '  simply' 
state  themselves  to  be  /rientls  of  'popular  education  resident  iu  Man- 
Chester,*  Why  does  Mr.  Fletcher  misquote  this  ?  The  advertisement 
from  which  he  quotes,  begins  thus,  '  Popular  Education. — At  a  meeting 
of  friends  of  Popular  Education,  resident  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  held 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Law  Society,  Norfolk -street,  on  Friday  the  28th  in- 
stant ;  John  Robertson,  £^q.  in  the  chair  ;  the  following  resolutions  were 
carried  unanimously.'  Why,  then,  has  he  omitted  the  reference  to  Sal- 
ford  ?  First,  because  he  knows  there  was  no  Salford  gentleman  present, 
and  therefore  the  original  announcement  contains  a  mistake  ;  and,  next, 
because  it  is  ridiculously  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  thirteen  Manchester 
gentlemen,  at  the  Law  Society  Rooms,  represented,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever, the  'friends  of  popular  education  in  Manchester  and  Salford,* 
which  towns  contain  a  teeming  population  of  250,000  inhabitants.  The 
words  were  calculated  to  mislead,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  did  mislead, 
however  unintentionally,  the  government.' 

We  had  previously  heard  a  statement  to  this  effect,  but  could 
not  credit  it.  It  was  so  opposite  to  all  our  notions  of  what  is 
ingenuous  and  honorable  that  we  rejected  the  report  lis 
a  libel.  .Alas,  for  us,  that  we  are  come  to  this!*  If  such 
dishonesty — we  can  use  no  milder  term  —  is  practised  by 
Christian  men,  need  we  wonder  at  the  falsehoods  which  are 
uttered  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press  ?  In  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  truth  we  say,  let  us  have  done  with  siKjh  practices. 
They  are  unworthy  of  our  profession,  and  tend  to  lower  our 
standard  of  morals.  Even  if  Salford  bad  been  omittedi  the 
words  employed  would  have  been  adapted  to  produce  a  false 
impression,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  avoided  as  un- 
worthy of  honorable,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian,  men.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  it  wa»  altogether  foreign  from  the  intention 
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of  the  framers  of  this  preamble  to  give  a  fictitious  weight  to 
their  resolutions.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  frame  the  one  in 
exact  keeping  with  the  other,  but  they  must  have  felt  that  it 
would  be  supremely  ridiculous  to  publish  them  as  the  resolu- 
tions simply  of  the  movers  and  seconders.  With  all  respect  for 
the  gentlemen  concerned,  every  one  would  have  laughed  at  the 
egregious  vanity  of  such  a  procedure,  and  have  turned  from  it 
with  contempt.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  responsible  for  the  false  impression  made.  If  the 
preamble  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  itself,  all  who  were  pre- 
sent must  share  this  responsibility,  but  if  it  was  drawn  up  after- 
wards, and  issued  without  their  cognizance^  the  blame  is  im- 
putable only  to  its  framers. 

Thus  stood  matters  up  to  the  17th  of  August,  when  a  meet- 
ing of  nonconformists  was  held  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  Board  of  Dissenters,  on  a  principle  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies  of  London.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  by  circulars,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Fletcher,  a  gentleman  of  high  personal  repute,  but  of 
somewhat  equivocal  ecclesiastical  standing.  Mr.  Fletcher 
declined  to  attend,  and  sent  a  letter  expressive  of  his' reasons  for 
doing  so.  Some  of  his  statements  surprised  us,  and  we  invo- 
luntarily asked  ourselves  where  the  writer  had  spent  the  last 
five  years.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  reflecting  man,  with  his 
eyes  open  to  what  has  been  recently  occurring,  both  at  home 
and  in  our  colonies,  coolly  affirming,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  does,  that 
he  rejoiced  '  in  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  nonconformists 
are  as  secure  as  the  laws  of  England  can  make  them  /  that  he 
could  '  see  no  evidence  of  any  disposition  in  the  church  by  law 
established,  to  impugn  them  by  usurpations  and  encroach- 
ments/ and  that,  in  his  judgment,  there  never  was  '  less  dispo- 
sition in  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  any  man's  opinions, 
political  or  ecclesiastical.'  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory  Bill, 
the  Endowment  of  Maynooth,  the  Minutes  of  Council  on 
Educati(m,  the  imprisonment  of  Bidwell,  and  the  desperate 
efforts  made  in  many  of  our  colonies  to  rear  state-churchism  on 
the  overthrow  of  voluntaryism,  immediately  recurred  to  us,  and 
we  asked,  does  Mr.  Fletcher  deem  these  things  compatible  with 
the  security  of  our  rights,  or  indicative  of  the  tolerant,  and 
liberal  policy  of  our  rulers  ?  But  enough  of  this.  Mr.  Fletcher's 
letter  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  it  would  therefore  have 
been  surprising  if  the  procedure  of  himself  and  friends,  at  the 
Law  Societjr^s  rooms,  on  the  28th  May,  had  not  been  adverted 
to,  and  been  reprobated.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  several 
of  the  speakers ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  by  Mr.  Hadfield,  whoee 
position  and  past  services  added  special  weight  to  his  oemiire. 
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These  animadversions  gave  rise  to  three  letters  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Huater,  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Grave, 
which  were  published  in  the  *  Manchester  Guardian/  and  were 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Massie  and  Mr,  Hadfield.  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Grave  call  for  little  remark.  They  may  be 
despatched  with  few  words,  as  they  contain  nothing  in  the  way 
of  argument  which  calls  for  reply,  and  are  equally  destitute  of 
literary  excellence  and  of  a  candid  spirit.  Indeed,  we  are  at  some 
loss  to  account  for  their  appearance.  Their  authors  must  have 
been  marvellously  coucerned  to  be  seen  in  print — eager  beyond 
what  is  common,  and  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  in  their 
communications,  to  be  known  to  the  public  as  the  censurers  of 
their  more  earnest  and  consistent  brethren.  Messrs.  Griffia 
and  Poore  are  of  course  dulv  sensible  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  perspicacity  and  sound  judgment  are 
strikingly  shown  in  the  influence  he  attributes  to  the  New 
Minute  on  Education,  which,  he  assures  us,  to  quote  his  own 
elegant  phraseology,  *  if  worked  out  in  its  integrity,  destroys, 
much  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  grievance-mongers,  with  whom 
last  week's  meeting  originated.**  The  afi^ectation  which  recoils 
from  the  turmoil  attendant  on  the  vindication  of  religious 
liberty,  whilst  such  insinuations  are  preferred  against  Christian 
men,  is  one  of  the  most  sickly  and  contemptible  exhibitions  we 
can  witness. 

Mr.  Gravels  letter  has  both  amused  and  pained  us.      His 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  *  Manchester  Times'  of  Sep- 
tember Uth,  which  contains  a  long  and  admirable  letter  from  the  Rev. 
James  Griffin.  Of  this  letter  we  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms,  and  we 
regret  that  it  was  not  before  us  during  the  preparation  of  our  article.  Had 
it  been  so,  we  should  have  availed  ourselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  its 
able  and  conclusive  reasonings.  The  temper  of  the  letter  is  at  once  so 
urbane  and  self-respectful ;  its  style  is  so  free  from  acrimony ;  its  senti- 
ments are  so  healthy,  manful,  and  Christian-like ;  and  its  logic  is  so  clear 
and  effective,  as  to  induce  an  earnest  desire  that  it  may  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation. We  say  this  the  more  readily  as  we  are  entire  strangers  to  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  cannot  therefore  be  suspected  of  the  leaning  which  arises  out 
of  private  friendship  or  the  fellowship  of  public  labors.  Referring  to  the 
resolutions  of  May  28th,  Mr.  Griffin  says,  •  in  regard  to  the  particular  occa- 
sion of  this  letter,  the  first  of  my  hearing  of  a  design  to  obtain  a  new 
*  minute  of  council'  was  from  i)r.  Vaughan  nimself,  who  did  me  the  favour 
to  call  upon  me  to  induce  me  to  join  in  the  project.  That  project  alarmed 
me,  as  inconsistent  with  the  objections  urged  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
dissenters,  and  not  less  by  Dr.  Vaughan  himself,  against  '  the  minutes,'  as 
most  partially  favourable  to  the  church  establishment ;  against  the  unconsti- 
tutional authority  of  *  the  Committee  of  the  Council  for  Education  ;'  and 
against  the  centralizing  system  of  the  government.  It  alarmed  me  like- 
wise as  tending  again  to  divide  us  among  ourselves,  and  to  weaken  our  in- 
dependent action  as  the  friends  of  voluntary  education.  These  views  I 
respectfully  urged  on  the  attention  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  those  which  would 
compel  me  to  decline  co-operation  with  his  movement.' 

VOL.  XXII.  L  L 
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allusion  to  the  *  three  tailors  in  Tooley-street/  made  us  smik,' 
while  bis  reference  to  the  past  filled  us  with  disgust.  Public 
confessions  are  seldom  honorable  to  the  party  who  makes  them, 
and  Mr.  Grave  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  rule.  '  That  I  have 
myself/  he  says,  ^been  an  agitator  for  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state,  is  now  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me. 
I  said,  at  that  time,  that  I  had  a  conscientiotis  objectiou  to  an 
establishment  of  religion;  but  I  believe  now  that  conscience 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  I  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  perverted  judgment.*  Such  is  the  man  who 
oracularly,  and  with  ominous  confusion,  pronounces  *  the  recent 
appointment  of  nonconformist  deputies  either  foolish  or  mis- 
chievous— ^foolish,  if  it  have  no  aim  except  the  obtaining  of  a 
separation  of  the  church  from  the  state;  and  mischievous,  if 
such  be  its  aim,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  agi- 
tators would  condescend  to  define  their  terms,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  would  involve  a 
flagrant  and  revolutionary  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty,' Mr.  Hadfield  and  others  must  doubtless  tremble  under 
the  weight  of  such  a  censure;  but  the  confession  of  the  penitent 
may  well  balance  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  We  appeal  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  are  perfectly  easy.  The  man  who 
can  coolly  convict  himself,  as  Mr.  Grave  does,  has  no  status  in 
the  court  to  which  Christian  men  should  appeal.  We  should 
not  have  noticed  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Grave,  if 
they  had  not  afforded  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  views  and 
temper  of  the  men,  who  are  now  seeking  to  divide  and  weaken 
the  nonconformist  body.  '  Save  me  from  my  friends,'  must  be 
the  exclamation  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  on  reading  the  epistles  written 
on  his  behalf. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher  calls  for  more  extended 
remark,  in  offering  which  we  are  concerned  to  bear  in  mind  his 
personal  excellencies,  and  the  various  services  he  has  rendered 
to  religious  truth.  It  is  on  account  of  our  high  estimate  of 
these,  that  we  shall  notice,  at  length,  some  of  his  statements,  in 
which  we  regret  to  observe  singular  misapprehensions  on  points 
of  fact,  a  confusion  of  ideas  destructive  of  his  authority  as  a 
guide,  and  a  discreditable  ignorance  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant practical  questions  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind. 
The  charge  preferred  against  the  meeting  of  the  17th  of  August, 
of  exhibiting  a  spirit  ^  more  indicative  of  the  hustings  of  a  con- 
tested election,  than  of  a  grave  asseiQblage  of  men  intent  on 
promoting  wise  and  Christian  objects,*  may  safely  be  left  to  those 
who  have  read  the  report  of  its  proceedings.  Such  language 
is  perpetually  uttered  by  those  who  are  more  concerned  for 
peace   than  for  truth,  are  more  intent  on  maintaining  goo4 
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fellowship  with  the  advocates  of  error,  than  of  vindicating  the 
spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  supremacy  of  Christ.  It  was 
used  against  Luther,  and  was  repeated  in  oar  country  against  the 
earlier  puritans  and  nonconformists.  It  is  a  sort  of  stereotyped 
phraseology  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  slothful,  the  ignorant,  or  the 
temporizing,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  a  simple  contradiction. 
We  are  the  more  surprised  at  Mr.  Fletcher's  assertion,  that  '  the 
majority  of  dissenters  feel  indebted  fmr  the  consideration  he 
(Dr.  Vaughan)  has  given  to  the  question.'  Now  Dr.  Vaughan 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  the  views  he  has  advocated,  and 
in  the  character  of  his  advocacy,  but  how  any  gentleman,  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  him,  can  venture  on  such  an  assertion,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  case  is  so  clear  that  we  did  not 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  human  being  falling  into  error  on 
the  point,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  has  so  happened  to 
Mr.  Fletcher.  The  resolutions  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  large  and  earnest  assembly  which  met  at  Crosby  Hall,  the 
more  than  half  a  million  of  petitioners  who  addressed  the  Com* 
mons'  House,  and  the  marvellous  effects  produced  at  the  recent 
election,  would  seem  to  intimate — and  to  our  poor  apprehension 
certainly  do  intimate — the  very  reverse.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  here.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  clearly  fallen  into  a  gross 
error,  and  in  doing  so,  has  shown  himself  to  be  disqualified  for 
a  calm,  large,  and  impartial  view  of  the  questions  he  has  under- 
taken to  decide. 

We  have  already  by  anticipation  exposed  the  fallacy  of  his 
attempted  vindication  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  getting 
up  of  the  resolutions  of  the  28th  May.  According  to  his 
version  of  the  matter,  they  were  marvellously  modest*  '  They 
never  presumed  to  consider  themselves  as  representing  the 
nonconformist  body.  They  did  not  even  state  themselves  to  be 
dissenters,  but  simply  'friends  of  popular  education,  resident  in 
Manchester;'  and  under  this  unassuming  title,  their  proceed- 
ings went  forth  to  the  public'  All  this  may  be  very  true,  but 
what  then  ?  There  may  be  falsehood  in  the  spirit  ot  a  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  letter;  and  such,  we  maintain,  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  It  was  adapted  to  produce,  and 
actually  did  produce,  an  impression,  greatly  beyond  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  justify,  and  it  is  of  no  avail,  therefore,  for  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  plead  the  absence  of  verbal  falsehood.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Porter  of  Darwen,  in  his  able  letter  to  the  '  Patriot' 
of  the  5th  of  July,  is  deeisive  here,  and  no  attempt,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  has  been  made  to  contradict  it. 

A  more  important  point  is  the  influence  of  these  resolutions 
on  the  proceedings  of  government.  Mr.  Fletcher  maintains, 
that  '  the  effect  of  them  has  been  to  lead  the  government  wisely 
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and  considerately  to  remove^  on  behalf  of  dissenters^  the  Feligioiiil 
objection  which  had  previously  attached  to  'the  Minutes  of 
Council  on  Education  •/  and  Mr.  Hunter  afSrms^  that  *  in  con- 
sequence' of  them^  ^or  those  alleged  communications,  a  supple- 
mentary minute  was  issued/  Such  is  the  allegation  of  the 
parties  accused,  on  which  we  venture  two  remarks.  First,  If 
the  Supplementary  Minute  was  induced  by  the  resolutions  in 
question,  those  resolutions  must  have  been  regarded  by  the 
government,  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  Mr. 
Porter's  letter  and  Mr.  Hadfield's  explanation,  exhibits  them. 
To  suppose  that  the  sentiments  of  thirteen  gentlemen — many  of 
whom,  we  may  say  without  disrespect,  had  no  special  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  expounders  of  our  views, — should  modify  the 
procedure  of  government,  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed without  a  word.  But  secondly.  If  the  resolutions  simply 
did  not  do  it,  then  we  ask,  was  any  communication  had  with 
government,  and  if  so,  what  was  its  character?  We  are  aware 
of  the  indirect  and  semi-ofiScial  mode  frequently  adopted  on 
these  occasions,  and  we  put  our  inquiry,  therefore,  as  in  a 
court  of  honor,  from  which  all  evasion  and  mere  fencing  is 
excluded.  It  will  not  sufSce  to  tell  us,  that  no  communication 
was  held  with  the  Premier,  the  President  of  the  Council,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  All  this 
may  be,  and  yet  representations  may  have  been  conveyed  to 
high  quarters,  materially  affecting  our  character  and  views. 
The  silence  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  the  equivocal  language  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  on  this  point,  confirm  our  suspicions,  and  render  an 
explicit  disclosure  of  the  secret  history  of  the  transaction  abso- 
lutely needful. 

'  The  matter '  remarks  Mr.  Hadfield,  •  cannot  rest  here ;  and  I  call 
upon  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Hunter,  as  men  of  unblemished  honour, 
to  publish  all  the  correspondence  and  other  comraunications  that  were 
had  with  the  government,  and  which  induced  the  council  to  grant  the 
new  minute,  in  order  *  to  meet  the  extremely  refined  objections  held  by 
congregational  dissenters  ;'  and  also  to  state  whether  it  was  not  part  of 
the  scheme  to  get  up  the  meeting  of  the  28th  of  May ;  whether  the 
resolutions  were  not  submitted  to  members  of  the  government  previous 
to  the  meeting ;  whether  some  pledge  was  not  given  that  such  resoln- 
tions  should  be  procured,  and  whether  this  was  made  known  at  the 
meeting ;  whether  there  were  admissions  that  the  resolutions  bad  been 
'  fenced  '  to  meet  such  and  such  considerations  ;  whether  several  of  the 
congregational  ministers  of  Manchester  or  Salford  were  not  urgently 
requested  to  attend  the  meeting  ;  why  all  of  them  were  not  invited  to 
attend ;  and  (with  one  exception)  whether  they  (the  invited  ministers) 
did  not  refuse  to  sacrifice  their  consistency,  and  did  not  protest  against 
the  movement.     When  this  information  has  been  obtained,  we  shall  be 
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enabled  to  judge  how  the  interests  of  our  denomination  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  gentlemen  who  took  upon  themselves  to  represent  them  in 
a  clandestine  treaty  with  the  government  of  the  country.' 

The  gentlemen  thus  appealed  to,  have  preserved  a  suspicious 
silence,  and  we  wait  to  see  whether  others  will  imitate  their 
example.  Should  they  do  so,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  cannot 
be  doubtful.  We  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  on  this  point. 
As  dissenters  we  have  been  deeply  injured  on  more  occasions 
than  one  by  secret  communications  with  men  in  authority.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  to  which  we  adverted  in  a  recent  number  of  our  jour- 
nal;* and  Dr.  Yaughan,  and  his  associates,  owe  it  to  their  own 
character,  if  such  communication  has  taken  place,  to  lay  it  en- 
tire before  the  public.  Should  any  objection  exist  to  their 
doing  so,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  have  such  papers  moved  for 
by  some  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  Anti-State  Church  Association  naturally  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  reprobation,  nor  do  we  complain  of  this. 
The  society  had  been  referred  to  by  several  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  which  he  declined  to  attend,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  be 
accused  of  travelling  out  of  the  record,  in  expressing  his  views 
respecting  it.  For  his  own  sake,  however,  we  wish  he  had  been 
more  careful  in  his  statements,  and  sounder  in  the  opinions 
he  expresses.  What  does  he  mean  in  afSrming  that,  *  the 
offensive  conduct  of  some  of  its  chief  leaders,  at  the  late  *  Crosby 
Hall  Conference,'  has  damaged  its  popularity  T  This  is  a  grave 
charge,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  made  by  a  Christian  man. 
As,  however,  it  is  conveyed  in  general  terms,  we  can  only  in 
reply,  distinctly  deny  its  truth.  When  the  accuser  condescends 
to  specify  names  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  disprove  its  cor- 
rectness. The  following  sentence  is  equally  opposed  to  facts, 
and  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  as  un- 
worthy of  Mr.  Fletcher's  character,  as  it  is  groundless.  It  is  a 
pitiful  attempt  to  revive  a  calumny  which  the  history  of  three 
years  has  effectually  exploded.  Referring  to  the  Association, 
Mr.  Fletcher  says,  '  It  is  making  no  progress,  and  is  apparently 
fast  sinking  into  the  abyss  of  *  Chartism.'  It  needs  all  our  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  writer,  to  prevent  our  turning  from  such 
reckless  statements  with  sheer  disgust.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  require  of  any  man,  that  he  should  inform  himself  of 
the  more  obvious  facts  of  a  case  about  which  he  undertakes 
positively  to  pronounce.  Had  Mr.  Fletcher  done  so  in  the  pre- 
sent  instance,   he   would  have  been  preserved   from  uttering 

•  June,  1847,  p.  683. 
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either  of  the  inaccuracies  contained  in  this  sentence.  So  far 
from  the  society  '  making  no  progress/  its  income  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  the  number  of  its  friends  is  multiplying  on  every 
hand,  many  of  the  most  able  and  devout  of  those  who  stood 
aloof  from  its  earlier  movements  are  taking  part  in  its  affairs, 
and  the  kingdom  at  large  is  inviting  its  labors.  Surely  Mr. 
Fletcher  would  do  well,  before  venturing  again  into  print,  to 
acquaint  himself,  slightly  at  least,  with  the  matters  about  which 
he  writes.  But  the  secret  is  soon  revealed.  Mr.  Fletcher  dis- 
likes the  society,  and  is,  therefore,  as  we  apprehend,  less  scru- 
pulous than  he  would  otherwise  be,  in  drawing  its  likeness  and 
in  predicting  its  fate.  Truth,  however,  is  truth,  and  falsehood  is 
falsehood,  after  all,  whether  the  matter  discoursed  about  be 
palatable  or  not.  Were  this  simple  fact  kept  steadily  in  mind, 
what  a  guard  would  be  set  upon  the  tongues  and  pens  of  many 
good  men  !  We  are  verily  persuaded  that  much  of  the  letter  on 
which  we  are  commenting,  would,  in  such  case,  have  been  un- 
written. But  let  our  readers  mark  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  seeks  to  justify  his  dislike  of  the  Anti-State-Church 
Society. 

'  I  confess/  he  says,  '  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  '  Anti-State* 
Church  Society/  considering  it  an  impertinent  intermeddling  with  a 
question  with  which,  as  dissenters,  we  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do.  If  the 
severance  of  the  church  from  the  state  be  ever  accomplished,  the  work 
must  be  wrought  out  by  its  own  members,  unimpeded  by  our  interfer- 
ence ;  but  whenever  it  does  take  place,  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  prove 
'  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement '  to  every  form  of  dissent.' 

The  object  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Society  is  the  liberation 
of  religion  from  State  control,  and  this  Mr.  Fletcher  considers 
*  an  impertinent  intermeddling^  with  a  question  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  read  his  words  again  and  again, 
in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  them  some  other  meaning,  but 
all  our  efforts  have  failed.  And  is  it,  then,  really  so?  Is  the 
clear  and  emphatic  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  our  Lord  in 
his  church,  and  of  the  sole  authority  of  his  inspired  word,  *  an 
impertinent  intermeddling?'  Have  we  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spirituahty  of  religion,  with  its  freedom  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  an  alliance  with  the  state,  with  its  vindication 
from  the  suspicions  engendered,  and  the  base  charges  pre- 
ferred against  it,  as  the  tool  of  statecraft  and  of  priestcraft? 
We  need  not  reply.  The  common  sense  and  piety  of  our 
readers  anticipate  us :  but  let  them  mark  attentively  the  opi- 
nions of  those  by  whom  we  are  assailed.  This,  however,  is 
not  all.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  as  guiltless  of  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory, as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  present  condition  and  tendency  of 
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the  Anti-State-Churcli  Society.  ^  If/  he  tells  us,  ^  the  sever- 
ance of  the  church  from  the  state  be  ever  accomplished,  the 
work  must  be  wrought  out  by  its  own  members,  unimpeded  by 
our  interference/  We  have  been  accustomed  to  such  lan- 
guage and  we  know  its  worth.  Substantially  the  same  was 
used  by  the  slaveholders  of  our  colonies,  nay,  is  repeated  to 
this  day  by  the  pseudo-christian  slaveholders  of  America.  It 
was  the  cry  which  met  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  Parker,  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud^ 
urged  against  our  fathers.  When  was  it  known  that  the 
members  of  a  corrupt  corporation,  and  much  less  the  mem- 
bers of  a  secularized  church,  reformed  themselves  without  ex- 
ternal impulse?  Let  Mr.  Fletcher  point  to  a  single  case 
confirmatory  of  his  rule,  and  we  shall  think  better  of  his 
knowledge  and  of  his  judgment  than  we  do  at  present.  Not 
content,  however,  with  having  thus  far  committed  himself,  he 
adds,  '  whenever  it  (the  severance)  does  take  place,  it  will,  in 
my  judgment,  prove  'a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement' 
to  every  form  of  dissent.^  We  are  at  some  loss  to  ascertain  the 
import  of  these  words.  If  they  mean  that  spirituality  of  mind 
and  enlightened  zeal  in  the  Divine  service,  will  be  discouraged, 
they  are  in  singular  contrast  to  what  the  past  history  of  the 
church,  and  the  obvious  tendencies  of  moral  causes,  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  import  simply 
that,  an  established  church  being  annulled,  all  forms  of  dissent 
will  cease,  they  are  expressive  of  a  simple  truism,  and  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  question  in  dispute.  Remove  the  cause, 
and  its  effects  will  cease.  Be  it  so ;  but  what  then  ?  Let 
temperance  universally  prevail,  and  '  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement '  will  be  given  to  intoxication ;  and  so  with  any 
other  form  of  evil.  Wc  suspect  that  these  words  were  used  with 
no  very  distinct  conception  of  their  meaning,  and  that  their 
author,  in  consequence,  must  now  find  himself  somewhat  per- 
plexed to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion, without  subjecting  himself  to  a  charge  discreditable  to  his 
sagacity. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  view  of  this  matter  is  the  very  reverse  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's,  and  this  was  clearly  and  strongly  expressed  in  his 
speech  of  the  6th  April.  We  commend  his  words  to  Mr.  Flet- 
cher^s  consideration ;  and  if  no  other  good  result  from  the 
study,  he  will,  at  least,  be  preserved  from  repeating  the  folly  on 
which  we  have  been  commenting. 

'  Instead,'  remarked  Dr.  Vaaghan,  '  of  the  severing  of  the  church  from 
the  state  being  an  injury,  if  he  were  in  that  church  to-morrow  he  should 
expect  to  see  a  change  like  life  from  the  dead.    Men  of  the  world  would 
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drop  away ;  many  of  those  who  had  connected  themselves  with  her  from  low 
and  paltry  motives,  of  which  even  the  tractarians  were  ashamed, — these 
would  be  drifted  away ;  but  the  sounder  ones  would  be  left,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  body  would  only  be  the  purer.  Dissenters  would  not  make 
war  upon  her  :  their  wish  was  rather  to  walk  by  her  side — be  led  by  her 
if  she  would — instead  of  the  church  being,  as  hitherto,  led  by  them/ 

There  is  yet  another  matter  to  which  we  must  advert.  Re- 
ferring to  the  '  Reasons '  put  forth  for  the  projected  organi- 
sation^ Mr.  Fletcher  says, — 

'  In  one  of  these  '  Reasons,'  there  was  a  futile  attempt  to  exhibit  as  a 
grievance  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Manchester ;  but  surely  the 
church  has  a  right  to  appoint  as  many  bishops  as  it  may  think  needful, 
without  asking  leave  of  the  dissenters,  when  it  provides  for  their  mainte- 
nance out  of  its  own  funds.  Just  as  reasonable  would  it  be  for  some 
churchman,  more  zealous  than  wise,  to  raise  an  agitation  in  Salford 
against  Dr.  Massie,  for  appointing  an  additional  deacon  in  his  church.' 

We  wonder  much  at  the  fallacy  involved  in  this  passage,  and 
more  especially  that  a  gentleman  in  the  writer^s  position  should 
condescend  to  use  it.  It  may  do  well  enough,  as  a  piece  of 
mere  clap-trap,  addressed  to  an  excited  auditory,  and  intended 
to  answer  a  momentary  purpose  only;  but  as  a  grave  statement, 
designed  to  influence  reflecting  men,  it  is  utterly  beneath 
notice : — 

'  Surely,'  responds  Dr.  Massie,  (and  we  should  like  to  know  how  the 
case  he  puts  will  be  met)  '  Mr.  Fletcher  does  not  mean  to  assert  so  much 
as  his  words  imply.  If  my  deacons  had  each  £5,000  per  annum  from 
national  property,  paid  according  to  act  of  parliament ;  if  I  and  my  col- 
leagues thought  that  some  of  these  deacons  were  receiving  much  more* 
say  £20,000,  and  that  others  of  them  did  no  service  for  this  princely 
revenue ;  if  it  were  proposed,  in  order  to  popularise  the  institution*  thi^ 
a  commission  should  be  issued  by  parliament,  to  inquire,  arrange,  and 
complete  a  new  division,  and  increase  of  functionaries ;  if  such  commis- 
sion had  sat  at  the  national  expense,  say,  £3,600  per  annum,  and  that 
then  a  new  act  of  parliament  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature, 
where  it  must  be  discussed,  it  may  be  modified,  or  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
the  whole  senate ;  if  before  any  such  additional  functionary  could  be 
appointed,  the  bill  must  go  through  committee,  be  read,  debated*  re- 
ported, and  again  read  and  passed  by  each  house  of  legislature,  and  after- 
ward signed  by  the  sovereign ;  and  if  when  brought  into  operation,  its 
provisions  must  be  under  the  administration  of  the  public  servants  of  the 
crown,  if  by  common  law  it  followed  that  such  newly-appointed  function- 
ary should  have  courts,  officers,  prerogatives,  surveillance,  control,  juris- 
diction over  the  property,  the  taxes,  bequests,  wills,  testaments,  and 
administrations  of  all  classes,  socialist,  unitarian,  sceptic,  or  whatever 
sectary,  conforming  or  nonconforming,  within  the  bounds — could  any 
man  be  honourably  or  legitimately  excluded  from  his  expression .  of 
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opinion,  and,  if  he  disapproved,  from  every  lawful  attempt  to  prevent  the 
perpetuation  of  such  a  system  ?  Mr.  Fletcher  must  look  at  his  parallel 
again,  and  try  his  logic  rather  than  his  assumption/ 

The  loosest  conceptions  possible  are  prevalent  on  what  is 
termed  '  church  property/  Ecclesiastics,  as  interested  parties, 
have  adopted  a  set  form  of  speech  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  reiterated  so  often,  and  so  long,  as  to  influence  somewhat 
popular  apprehension.  All  thoughtful  men,  however,  have 
seen  through  the  matter.  Constitutional  authorities  are  sub- 
stantially agreed ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Fletcher  that 
their  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse  of  his.  We  purpose,  ere 
long,  entering  at  length  on  the  question;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, at  present  content  ourselves  with  appealing  to  the  con- 
clusive reasoning  of  Sir  James  Macintosh.  That  such  a  man 
should,  on  such  a  subject,  so  far  outstrip  a  gentleman  reared 
amidst  the  institutions  and  habits  of  nonconformity,  affords 
melancholy  evidence  how  the  amplest  opportunities  may  be  lost, 
through  inaptitude,  thoughtlessness,  or  prejudice.  The  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established,  enjoys  its  revenues  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  or  has  received  them  on  the 
conditions,  and  with  the  obligations,  originally  imposed.  If  the 
former,  for  which  we  contend,  then  it  has  admitted  the  right 
of  the  state  to  deal  with  such  revenues,  and  cannot  now 
question  that  right,  without  impugning  its  own  title.  If 
the  latter,  then  it  is  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  appropriation  of 
such  revenues ;  since  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  tithes  were 
originally  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  repair  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 
Let  either  alternative  be  adopted.  On  one  or  the  other  of  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma,  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  theory 
must  be  impaled.  We  will  not,  however,  be  tempted  to  enter 
into  this  question  now.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  our 
views,  and  we  defer  to  a  future  opportunity  their  illustration  and 
defence.  In  the  meantime,  we  say  to  our  dissenting  readers. 
Acquaint  yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject ;  master  its  difli- 
culties,  whatever  labor  may  be  involved.  The  times  require  this  at 
your  hands,  and  the  coming  exigencies  of  the  controversy  in 
which  you  are  engaged  render  it  imperative.  As  yet,  we  have 
been  addressing  religious  men  only ;  but  the  whole  com- 
munity is  now  awakening  to  the  theme,  and  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  thorough  and  intelligent  discussion  of  its  wider  and 
more  national  aspects. 

But  Mr.  Fletcher  is  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  what  he 
terms  ' declamatory  meetings,'  on  'our  strength  and  efficiency 
as  a  body/  '  Godliness  and  contentment,'  he  says,  '  are  not  to 
be  produced  by  the  excitement  of  demi-politicai  associations;' 

VOL.  XXIT.  H  M 
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and  tben^  in  semi-poetic  language^  the  application  of  wliich  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  coDJecture^  he  assures  us^ '  The  spirit  of  nonconformity 
is  not  to  be  roused  '  to  break  a  fly  upon  the  wheel/  nor  will  it 
ever  acknowledge  as  its  guides  the  leaders  of  the  late  meeting. 

'  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath, 
And  this  is  of  them.' 

'  Common  sense/  he  adds,  '  and  the  exhortation  to  '  follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness/  forbid  that  such  proceedings 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  nonconformists  of  Lancashire.' 
Were  it  the  object  of  the  writer  to  point  out  the  special  dangers 
attendant  on  the  course  in  which  dissenters  are  now  engaged, 
wc  should  join  heartily  with  him,  and  do  our  utmost  to  give 
effect  to  his  warnings.  That  there  are  such  dangers  we  readily 
admit,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  Christian  integrity 
to  guard  against  them.  But  Mr.  Fletcher^s  language  is  in- 
tended to  express  much  more  than  this.  It  betrays  the  partial 
range  of  his  knowledge,  an  inconsiderate  and  one-sided  judg- 
ment, and  a  feeble,  unreflecting,  and  mawkish  piety.  It  is  the 
current  phraseology  of  a  class  which,  under  the  garb  of  superior 
sanctity,  discountenances  all  attempts  to  relieve  religion  from 
secular  control.  It  has  been  commonly  directed  against  the 
advocates  of  reform,  and  is  not  without  influence  in  certain 
quarters.  Eespect  for  many  who  utter  it,  has  frequently  pre- 
vented its  exposure,  but  the  interests  of  truths  a  righteous 
regard  to  what  we  deem  duty,  constrains  us  to  say,  that  its 
character  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  that  its  whole  tendency  is 
to  shield  error  from  the  vigorous  and  effective  assaults  of  truth. 
We  disallow  the  claim  preferred  by  those  who  adopt  it.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  pure  assumption,  and  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt; while  in  others,  and  by  far  the  least  numerous  claaa,  it  be- 
tokens simply  a  defective  apprehension  of  duty,  and  a  consequent 
neglect  of  some  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Christian 
service.  Ur.  Massie  has  well  exposed  the  historical  ignorance 
which  such  language  discloses,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  do  well  attentively  to  consider  the  facta  to  which 
he  so  ably  refers. 

'  Mr.  Fletcher/  he  says,  '  has  great  apprehensions  from  this  political 
agitation  among  nonconformists  in  our  day.  When  will  he  find  noncon- 
formity '  in  its  strength  ?  and  who  are  its  ornaments  whom  he  woold 
have  us  imitate?  Will  he  accept  Howe,  Owen,  Baxter,  F^vel, 
Godwin,  Hicks,  Mather,  Calamy,  and  Bates  ?'  Trace  them  into  camps, 
parliaments,  courts,  politics,  resolutions,  petitions,  addresses.  Listen  to 
the  chaplains  of  Cromwell ;  follow  Owen  as  a  member  of  parliament* 
and  hear  his  colleagues  preaching  to  both  houses.  Contemplate  Crom- 
well's regiment  convening  as  a  church,  while  they  lay  at  Cambridgo»  and 
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invitiiig  Richard  Baxter  to  become  their  pa^itor;  and  read  what  he 
afterwards  says  in  regret  that  he  had  refused  such  a  call,  '  however  it  had 
been  interpreted/  Let  all  who  think  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  visit  the  dun- 
geons of  Charles — the  victims  of  prelatic  power,  and  '  the  martyrs  in 
spirit,'  whom  episcopal  arrogance  had  made  their  inmates  —and  see  how 
political  they  had  been  in  agitation  and  declamatory  meetings,  and  in 
passive  resistance  to  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  and  a  priest-serving  magis- 
tracy. What  made  nonconformists  political  but  a  political  church  ?  But 
we  must  not  be  political.  '  Common  sense,  and  the  exhortation  to  follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  forbid  that  such  proceedings  should  be 
saoctiooed  by  the  nonconformists  of  Lancashire.'  So  says  Mr.  Samuel 
Fletcher ! 

'  So,  in  e&ct,  said  Gamaliel — so  perhaps  thought  Gallic ;  but  still  the 
men  who  turned  the  world  upside  down,  pursued  their  commission. 
Animated  by  the  same  spirit  were  the  fathers  of  English  nonconformity ; 
though  the  *  Lancashire  clergy  *  coveted  another  destiny,  and  contended 
for  a  sectarian  ascendancy.  The  spirit  which  obeys  God  rather  than 
men  is  not  now  asleep,  even  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  although  some 
should,  with  sinister  threatenings,  prophesy  antagonism  to  the  '  internal 
peace  of  our  churches.' 

We  refer  Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  to  another  authority,  to 
which,  on  this  question  at  least,  he  professes  deference.  Dr. 
Vaughan's  speech  of  April  6th,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
supplies,  by  anticipation,  an  answer  to  all  such  morbid  piety  as 
is  prevalent  in  certain  quarters.  We  have  the  more  pleasure  in 
quoting  his  language,  as  it  is  obviously  susceptible  of  a  wider 
application  than  was  contemplated  by  the  speaker. 

'  It  had  been  justly  observed,'  remarked  Dr.  Vaughan,  '  that  their 
position  as  a  religious  body  was  likely  to  be  materially  altered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  political  parties  of  the  country.  Perhaps  things  had  been 
going  on,  as  regarded  religious  parties,  in  a  wrong  course,  and  it  was 
high  time  there  should  be  a  breaking  up  somewhere.  It  was  an  im- 
portant consideration,  that  nearly  all  the  great  social  questions  whidi 
had  been  occupying  us  for  the  last  thirty  years  were  nearly  settled. 
First  came  the  slave-quesdon ;  and  then  came  the  reform  question—- 
not  only  with  reference  to  parhament,  but  our  municipal  institutions  also ; 
and  then  came  that  other  great  question,  that  in  which  Manchester 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  nucleus — free  trade.  These  questions  were 
disposed  of.  But  there  was  another  ready  to  take  the  place  of  them, 
that  great  question  being,  a  separate  state  of  existaice  for  things  re- 
ligious. They  mighj  be  laughed  at,  at  first.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  assertors  of  a  great  principle  had  been  a  people  to  be 
laughed  at.  At  the  beginning,  nothing  great  as  regarded  the  social 
condition  of  the  world  had  risen  up  speedHy,  and  nearly  everything  of 
that  nature  had  grown  up  from  small  things.  And  there  were  shallow 
heads  that  always  despised  the  day  of  small  things.  But  there  were 
those  who  could  trace  in  the  features  of  the  infant  the  Uneaments  of  the 
future  man.     It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  that  the  principle  of  rdigion 
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Bhould  b  e  the  volantarv  action  of  man's  soul  towards  God :  and  the 
more  they  could  separate  it  from  all  the  coarse  trappings  which  the  con- 
ventionalisms of  this  world  had  thrown  about  it,  and  place  it  in  its  simple 
native  beauty  before  the  soul  of  man,  the  more  would  men  see  there  was 
something  profane  in  the  coarse  touch  of  this  world's  power.  But  they 
had  dull  scholars  in  St.  Stephen's  to  deal  with.' 

With  this  authority  we  close,  simply  remarking^  that  *  the 
strength  of  nonconformity/  to  which  Mr.  Fletcher  refers,  does 
not  consist  in  an  exclusive  regard  to  any  one  branch  of  duty, 
but  in  a  proportionate  attention  being  given  to  all.  To  neglect 
the  more  public,  from  a  professed  regard  to  that  which  is 
private,  is  to  involve  our  whole  profession  in  question,  whilst,  to 
overlook  the  latter,  in  an  eager  pursuit  of  the  former,  is  to  bring 
our  motives  into  doubt,  and  to  deprive  our  labours  of  their 
main-stay,  and  sanctifying  power. 


35rief  ^otweiEf^ 


The  Jesuits  at  Cambridge,     By  Sir  George  Stephen.    In  two  volumes. 
London  :  Henry  Colburn. 

The  title  of  these  volumes  attracted  our  attention  on  their  first  an* 
nouncement,  and  induced  an  early  and  attentive  perusal  of  them. 
There  are  few  things  which  we  more  heartily  dislike  than  the  indis- 
criminate  condemnation  of  a  class,  the  charging  on  a  whole  commu- 
nity all  the  follies  or  the  vices  which  pertain  to  its  several  members. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  this  amongst  us  in  reference  to  popery, 
and  our  protestant  zeal  has,  in  consequence,  frequently  shown  itself 
in  drawing  the  darkest  pictures  which  imagination  could  dictate,  of 
the  adherents  of  the  papal  church.  The  title  of  these  volumes 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  something  of  the  kind  being  met  with  in 
them,  and  we  have  not  been  wholly  at  fault.  It  is  due,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  author,  to  admit,  that  the  Jesuit  order  has  been 
pre-eminent  in  an  unscrupulous  practice  of  the  basest  arts  which 
promised  to  further  its  ecclesiastical  policy.  Devoted  beyond  all 
others  to  the  interests  of  the  popedom,  it  has  deemed  no  craft 
dishonorable,  no  artifice  base  or  mean,  by  which  its  end  might  be 
compassed.  It  has  stood  ready,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstaDces, 
and  by  every  means,  to  work  out  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papal 
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See  ;  evincing  on  some  occasions,  heroic  intrepidity,  an  almost  super- 
human virtue,  and  descending,  on  others,  to  the  most  tortuous,  re- 
lentless, and  disgraceful  policy.  History  does  not  furnish  a  doubt 
of  the  Order  having  been  so  distinguished,  and  the  dark  coloring  of 
Sir  George  Stephen,  therefore,  fails  to  repel,  as  it  would  do  in  other 
cases.  Still  we  question  the  truthfulness  of  the  impression  made  by 
his  volumes,  and  more  than  doubt  the  benefit  of  their  publication. 
*  Circumstances  not  necessary  to  detail,'  he  remarks,  '  have  made  me 
familiar  with  the  present  tone  of  feeling  among  the  junior  classes  at 
Cambridge  ;'  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  correcting  this,  or,  at  least,  of 
guarding  against  the  dangers  to  which  such  are  exposed,  that  he  has 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  The  work 
opens  with  a  Cambridge  '  frolic,'  in  which  three  under-graduates, — 
Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  were  the  actors,  and 
of  which  the  punishment  was  to  learn  fifty  lines  of  Homer,  which 
was  subsequently  changed>  in  the  case  of  Stanley,  to  a  translation  of 
the  passage  into  Latin  hexameter.  The^  cleverness  and  tact  of  Har- 
rison came  to  the  relief  of  his  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  affectionate  intimacy  between  them,  on  which  much 
of  the  subsequent  interest  of  the  narrative  turns.  The  three  young 
men  spend  part  of  their  vacation  at  Glen  Cottage,  the  residence  of 
Harrison's  family,  where  Lawrence  is  instantly  enamoured  of  Agnes, 
one  of  his  sisters;  and  Stanley,  though  by  a  slower  process,  becomes 
deeply  attached  to  another,  Cecilia.  Their  introduction  to  the  family 
brings  together  the  principal  dramatis  persona,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  the  elder  Harrison  takes  advantage,  to  tamper  with 
their  principles  and  integrity.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  the 
narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  elder  Harrison, — the  Jesuit  of 
the  tale, —  is  a  monster,  not  a  man;  that  the  other  characters  are 
drawn  with  skill,  though  some  of  them — Agnes  and  Lawrence,  parti- 
cularly— are  exaggerations  of  the  probable ;  that  the  plot  is  ably 
conducted,  and  that  the  disquisitions  interspersed,  which  are  fre- 
quent and  extended,  display  considerable  information,  and  a  vigorous 
and  earnest  mind.  One  thing  is  obvious  throughout  the  work,  and 
that  is  the  sincerity  of  the  author  and  the  warm  interest  felt  in  his 
theme.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  regards  his  thoughts  more  than 
his  words,  and  would  rather  effect  conviction  than  command  praise, 
'J'he  great  fault  of  the  work,  in  our  view,  is  the  character  of  the  elder 
Harrison.  Had  it  been  different,  equally  devoted  to  the  papacy,  but 
showing  some  semblance  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  would  have 
fallen  within  the  limits  of  probability,  and  the  lesson  it  is  designed  to 
give  would  have  been  greatly  aided.  As  it  is,  we  turn  from  it  as  an 
exaggeration  of  the  moral  deformities  which  we  are  sometimes 
doomed  to  witness. 
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Protestant  France ;   or,  the  Lives  of  the  French  ProtettmUs  kmown  m 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  declttraiiam  hf 
the  National  Assembly  of  1789,  in  favour  of  the  right  of  religitma 
liberty ;  with  an  Historical  Survey  of  Protestantism  im  France;  and 
a  collection  of  documents.     By  M.  Haug.     Vol.   1.     Paris.     8vo. 
1846. 
This  book  will  supply  a  want  felt  by  all  who  have  studied  the  more  im- 
portant portions  of  European  and  English  history*  which  are  connected 
with  the  struggles  of  the  French  protestants  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies.    The    first  volume  of  the  work  deserves  a  word  of  praise*  in 
order  to   encourage  its  able  author   in   the  completion   of  hia  vcrj 
difficult  task.     The  struggles  of  a  minority,  however  large  (andtiie 
French  protestants  have,  from  a  very  early  date,  been  aingularly  atrong)* 
are  necessarilv  the  results  of  individual,  rather  than  of  collective  effort. 

m 

Biography,  therefore,  is  more  appropriate  than  history  to  such  a  case. 
There  is  one  portion,  especially,  of  the  French  protestants,  caknlated  to 
excite  great  interest,  though  hitherto  too  little  has  been  known  of  them. 
These  are  the  leaders  of  the  emigrants  who  carried  the  industry  and  arta 
of  France,  some  of  its  literature,  and  much  of  its  science*  &r  and  wide,  in 
the  reigns  of  Louis  xiv.  and  Louis  xv.  Our  Romillys  and  Mas^res,  our 
Latouches  and  Laboucheres,  show  the  stuff  those  emigrants  were  made 
of ;  and  every  other  protestant  country  could  produce  their  equals  from 
the  same  stock.  The  number  of  those  who  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
their  new  position,  and  attained  distinction  in  foreign  lands,  do  as  much 
honour  to  the  strength  and  versatility  of  the  French  character,  as  to  the 
hospitality  of  their  new  homes. 

Mr.  Haug  has  judiciously  introduced  his  biographies  with  a  convenient 
and  candid  summary  of  the  political  events  in  France  bearing  upon  pro- 
testantism from  the  time  of  Luther  to  1789.  Although  he  is  justly 
severe  in  his  reproaches  against  persecution,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  too 
frequent  violences  committed  by  the  persecuted  against  their  enemies. 
An  important  part  of  the  work  is  composed  of  documents  from  the  year 
1525.  Most  of  them  are  indispensable  to  illustrate  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  individuals  whose  lives  were  often  in  danger  from  such 
enactments  and  regulations.  Many  of  them  might  perhaps  have  been 
dispensed  with  to  make  way  for  matter  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
body  of  the  work.  If  two-fifths  of  the  future  volumes  are  to  be  com- 
posed of  documents,  the  proportion  reserved  for  biography  will  hardly  be 
enough  to  admit  the  proper  details,  without  extending  the  coIlectioQ  to 
an  inconvenient  length. 


Remarks  on  the  Connexion  between  Religion  and  the  State.  By  William 
Urwick,  D.D.  pp.  72.  Dublin :  John  Robertson.  London : 
R.  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

A  VERY  clear,  temperate,  and  able  discussion,  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, of  the  chosen  subject — rendered  peculiarly  valuable  by  not 
being  confined  to  the  negative  view  of  the  question. 
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The  Mount  of  Olivet,  and  other  Lectures  on  Prayer.     By  the  Rev, 

James  Hamilton,     pp.  215.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Mb.  Hamilton  possesses  several  qualifications  of  a  popular  writer. 
Fervour  of  spirit,  fluency  of  imagination,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
words,  go  farther  now-a-days  than  more  valuable  gifts.  We  rejoiced 
in  beholding  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  pen,  as  he  broke  so  fear- 
lessly through  the  dull  formalities  of  theological  style,  and  we  did 
not  wonder  that  he  should  excite  a  large  degree  of  public  attention  i 
but  his  later  productions  have  been  marked  by  the  increased  induU 
gence  of  tastes  that  he  should  rather  have  mortified.  If  he  would 
make  the  most  for  the  good  of  men  of  bis  popularity,  and  would 
retain  it,  we  suggest  that  he  must  exercise  his  reason  more,  and  his 
fancy  less ;  remember  that  refinement  is  compatible  with  force,  «nd 
consider  a  disposition  to  smile  as  among  the  poorest  evidences  of 
effective  writing  on  religious  subjects.  We  should  not  say  tbift 
about  a  man  for  whom  we  hsui  no  respect,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a 
solemn  trust  in  the  access  he  has  obtained  to  a  large  multitude  ol 
readers,  and  is  endowed  with  abilities  to  discbarge  it  well. 


Hiterarp  inttUistmu 

Just  Published. 

Christian  Privileges ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Peculiar  Blessings  appertaining 
to  the  Believer  in  Christ.     By  T.  Lewis,  of  Islington. 

The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal ;  with  an  '  Essay  on  Pascal,  considered 
as  a  Writer  and  Moralist.'  By  M.  Villemain.  Newly  translated  from  the 
French.    With  Memoir,  Notes  and  Appendix. 

A  Condensed  History  of  the  General  Baptists  of  the  New  Connexion. 
Preceded  by  Historical  Sketches  of  the  early  Baptists.    By  J.  H.  Wood. 

Preachers,  Pastors,  and  Bishops ;  or,  An  increased  Ministerial  Agency 
needed  for  the  British  Wesleyan  Church.     By  Benjamin  Love. 

Outlines  of  Geography  and  Ethnography  for  Youth.  Bf  the  Rev. 
W.  Barnes. 

Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History;  embracing  the  period  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie.  2  vols. 
Fourth  Edition. 

The  Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurv,  particularly  at  Cambuslnng. 
With  three  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  taken  in  Shorthand. 
Compiled  from  original  Manuscripts  and  contemporary  Publications.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  Macfarlan,  D.D. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton,  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  With  an  Appendix  embiacing  an 
Account  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  times  of  Halyburton. 

The  Christian  Treasury.  Containing  Contributions  from  Ministers  and 
Members  of  various  Evangelical  Denominations.    Part  VI. 

The  People's  Dictionary,    Part  XXIV. 
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The  Geographical  Progress  of  Empire  and  Civilization.  By  the  Rer. 
T.  Price. 

Peace  (permanent  and  universal)  the  Law  of  Christ. 

The  Chronological  Scripture  Atlas.  Containing  a  complete  Series  of 
Maps  elucidatory  of  the  Sacred  History.  Illustrating  also  the  principal 
Epochs  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Christendom,  and  the  Condition  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day.  An  elaborate 
Chart  of  General  History,  with  a  comparative  Index  and  Concordance  of 
all  the  Scripture  occurrences  of  the  Places. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Qualities  and  Worth  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  &c.  &c.,  late  principal  and  primarius  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh.    By  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D. 

The  Sunday  School.    An  Essay.     In  Three  Parts.    By  Louisa  Davids. 

The  Marrow  of  the  Controversy.  The  Facts  and  Figures  between  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Reed  and  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  By 
Luther  and  Melancthon. 

The  Biblical  Repository  and  Classical  Review.  Conducted  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Bidwell.    July,  1847. 

Sacred  Geology ;  or,  the  Scriptural  Account  of  the  World's  Creation 
maintained,  and  Reasons  assigned  for  questioning  that  Geological  Hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  Sedimentary  Formation  of  Strata,  from  whence  the 
inference  has  been  drawn  that  inconceivably  long  periods  of  time  elapsed 
between  each  of  these  formations  and  before  the  Creation  of  Man,  being  a 
Series  of  Papers  originally  written  for  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
Review,  and  now  for  the  first  time  collected  together. 

A  Voice  from  the  North.     By  Stafford  Reeves. 

The  Rail ;  its  Origin  and  Progress.  With  Illustrative  Anecdotes  and 
Engravings.     By  Peter  Progress  the  Younger. 

The  Headship  of  Christ  as  affected  by  National  Church  Establishments. 
A  Lecture  delivered  in  West  George  Street  Chapel  on  th^  Evening  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  2d  May,  1847.  Being  the  first  of  a  Series  by  Ministers  of 
different  denominations,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Glasgow  Voluntary  Church  Association.    By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

The  Macau  lay  Election  (of  1846)  j  or,  the  Designs  of  the  Ministry. 
Second  Edition,  containing  comments  on  the  Macaulay  rejection  (of  1847). 
By  John  Robertson. 

Freedom  of  Education.  A  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  School, 
Sudbury.     By  Wm.  Macnab. 

The  National  Cyclopsedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Vol.  II. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary;  English,  Technological,  and  Scientific. 
Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  Comprising 
all  words  purely  English,  &c.    Divisions  I.  &  II. 

The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years*  Peace.    No.  VI. 

The  Pictorial  Bible.     Part  VIII. 

Memorials  of  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Eurbpe. 

Select  Writings  of   Robert  Chambers.    Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland. 

Oxford  Protestant  Magazine  for  September.    No  VII. 

The  Modern  Orator.    Part  VI.    Charles  James  Fox. 

Rowbotham's  Guide  to  French  Conversation.  Comprising  Vocabalaries 
and  Dialogues  on  Subjects  particularly  useful  to  Travellers  and  Learners. 

A  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises  in  Latin  Elegiac  Verse.  By  the  BcT. 
Edward  Walford,M.A. 

The  Power  of  the  Press.  Is  it  rightly  employed  ?  Facts,  Inqairies,  and 
Suggestions.    Addressed  to  Members  of  Christian  Churches. 

The  Rock  of  Israel ;  or,  a  Word  or  two  to  the  DistrustfuL 
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Art.  I. — Prospectus  of  the  Anti- Bribery  Society,     London.    1847. 

2.  Tracts  of  the  Anti-Bribery  Society,     No.  I. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  General  Election  o/^1847. 

The  Anti-Bribery  Society  has  been  established  to  agitate  for 
purity  of  election.  Many  shrewd  observers  of  the  times  anti- 
cipate for  this  association  a  more  immediate  success  than  is 
likely  to  attend  the  labours  of  any  other  of  the  agitations  of 
the  day,  for  moral,  economical,  or  political  objects.  Undoubt- 
edly this  is  a  reform  which  once  effected  will  be  favourable  to 
all  others  of  a  truly  beneficent  kind,  just  because  parliamentary 
and  electoral  corruption  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  itself  to  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  right. 

The  people  is  the  legislature.  The  law-making  functions  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  arc  delegated  to  them  by  the  people. 
Parliamentary  corruption  has  been  the  chief  means  by  which 
oligarchical  factions  and  sinister  interests  have  usurped,  and 
used,  and  perverted  the  legislative  trust  committed  to  them 
by  the  people.  By  the  frauds  of  the  electioneering  agents,  by 
bribery,  treating,  intimidation,  and  corruption,  the  vile  and 
debased  portion  of  the  electors  have  been  made  traitors  to  the 
cause  of  progress  and  the  people.  When,  therefore,  a  society 
is  started  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  this  system  of  demorali- 
zation, its  object  accords  with  the  genius  of  the  constitution 
of  every  free  people.  The  object  of  the  Anti-Bribery  Society 
is  to  restore  to  the  people  their  own  share  of  their  own  work. 
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Were  the  system  of  evil  which  this  society  attacks^  destroyed^ 
there  would  be  less  necessity  for  agitation.  The  superior  in- 
telligence of  Parliament,  and  the  superior  accordance  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives  would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  earnest  and  patriotic  men  to  combine,  subscribe,  write  and 
talk  on  behalf  of  noble  and  indispensable  reforms.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  an  agitating  society,  this  is  an  agitation  the  success  of 
which  by  destroying  the  necessities  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
perturbations  of  agitation. 

Of  the  necessity  for  seeking  the  attainment  of  purity  of  elec- 
tion by  association,  we  can  say  nothing  better  than  what  is 
already  said  in  the  prospectus  before  us. 

'  It  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  that  no  real  legislation  can  be 
done  otherwise  than  by  the  agitation  of  societies.  In  these  days,  the 
legislature  is  not  the  legislature.  The  houses  of  parliament  have 
become  ofRcesof  registration.  All  the  most  important  laws  are  made 
by  the  people  themselves.  A  few  men  make  up  their  minds  that  a 
particular  wrong  shall  be  redressed,  or  a  specific  good  deed  done, 
and  by  combination  and  agitation,  by  contributions  of  money  and 
mind,  effect  their  object.  When  a  member  of  parliament  tries  to  ac- 
complish any  public  object  by  his  own  labour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  is  coughed  down,  or  the  House  is  counted  out.  When  a 
journalist  takes  up  a  subject,  and  makes  it  his  hobby,  be  certainly  has 
what  the  member  has  not — the  opportunity  of  stating  bis  case.  He 
can  spread  his  opinion.  He  can  make  those  who  agree  with  him 
already,  more  in  earnest.  He  can  combat  and  refute  the  objections 
of  those  who  differ  from  him.  But  the  impressions  and  convictions 
he  produces  are  scattered,  and  evanescent,  and  unknown  to  him.  He 
knows  not  his  disciples,  and  they  do  not  know  him.  The  man  who 
can  merely  subscribe  money  in  favour  of  his  opinion  is  powerless. 
But  form  a  society ;  combine  the  labours  of  the  journalist  in  the 
press,  of  the  member  in  parliament,  of  orators  on  platforn\s,  with  the 
money  of  the  subscribers;  work  with  pens  and  tongues  in  journals, 
pulpits,  platforms,  and  a  legislative  power  is  created  by  the  combina- 
tion which  is  irresistible  on  the  side  of  right.' 

We  have  heard  it  said,  there  is  something  sacred  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  association,  and  the  use  of  it  on  unworthy  occasions  is 
an  evil  which  ought  to  be  discountenanced  and  denounced. 
But  association  cannot  be  evoked  more  beneficently  than  for  the 
suppression  of  flagrant  immorality.  The  evils  of  the  electoral 
system  pollute  the  wellspring  of  British  morality.  They  poison 
the  issues  of  life.  They  gangrene  the  soul  of  the  state.  Tbqr 
infect  the  blood  of  the  heart. 

Never  was  a  society  for  the  establishment  of  parity  of  election 
more  needful  than  now — and  never  could  the  success  of  such 
an.  agitation  have  been  likely  to  be  so  helpful  to  other  and  xe- 
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moter  reforms  in  church  and  state.  The  general  election  of 
1847,  was  a  saturnalia  of  bribery,  treating,  intimidation,  nomi- 
nation, and  corruption.  What  it  may  have  been  in  comparison 
with  other  general  elections  is  known  only  to  omniscience ;  we 
like  not  the  writers  who  are  dogmatic  in  their  assertions  respect- 
ing the  unknown.  Every  man  generalises  his  own  small  expe- 
rience and  maintains  it  is  universal,  when  in  fact  his  testimony 
is  often  of  as  much  value  as  would  be  the  evidence  of  a  fly 
respecting  the  comparative  size  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's. 

The  following  is  a  very  condensed,  and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  a 
very  subdued  statement  of  the  evils  of  the  representative  system 
which  displayed  themselves  during  the  general  election. 

'  Various  contests  have  thrown  a  hideous  light  upon  the  nomina- 
tion abuse.  Lord  Stanley  explained  this  system  in  the  House  of 
Commons  once,  when  he  frankly  said,  that  Whig  or  Tory  acres  were 
just  Whig  or  Tory  votes  in  the  counties.  Let  a  map  be  made  of  the 
island  according  to  the  estates  of  the  four-and- twenty  thousand  pro- 
prietors who  own  it,  and  colour  the  estates  according  to  the  politics 
of  the  landlords.  You  will  discover  in  this  way  the  character  of  the 
votes  of  the  tenants.  The  acres  will  tell  you  without  asking  the  men, 
the  tenants,  or  thinking  of  them,  or  acknowledging  their  existence. 
They  are  merely  the  voting  machines  of  their  farms.  They  are  not 
men — they  are  tools.  The  treating  and  bribery  practices  make  the 
lowest  description  of  publicans  and  lawyers  powerful  in  reference  to 
the  legislature. 

'  The  Reform  Act  increased  the  squeezibility  of  the  legislature ; 
but  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  the  evils  of  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  intimidation,  which  under  it  have  assumed  worse  shapes 
than  ever  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  boroughmongers.  Before  the 
Reform  Act,  the  corrupt  were  a  small  class  in  the  small  boroughs, 
generally  well-off  men  of  the  corporation,  who  managed  their  corrup- 
tion through  an  agent,  for  a  fixed  price,  according  to  an  ancient,  here- 
ditary, systematic,  and  well-known  plan.  Now,  the  corrupt  are  in- 
creased to  hundreds  and  thousands.  They  swill  in  taverns,  they  march 
in  processions,  and  sell  their  souls,  and  glory  in  their  shame.  The 
rich  man  who  buys  a  ten-pound  house,  in  a  small  borough,  just  buys 
a  ten- pound  vote.  The  system  makes  a  man — an  immortal  spirit — 
the  degraded  mouth-piece,  or  voting  machine,  of  a  ten-pound  house. 
It  is  an  outrage  against  man — the  image  of  God — to  allow  the  vote 
to  be  a  mere  political  chattel,  or  fixture  of  a  house — a  thing  which  is 
puffed,  bought,  and  sold  by  the  auctioneer.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that, 
if  the  proprietor  of  the  ten-pound  houses  rats,  the  tenants  change  their 
politics,  the  men  all  the  while  being  voting  utensils.  The  system 
tends  to  exclude  from  the  legislature  all  the  men  of  ability  in  the 
country  who  are  not  very  rich.     Every  man  whose  moral  feelings 
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revolt  against  the  practices  of  the  lowest  class  of  attorneys,  who  will 
not  spend  many  hundreds  of  pounds  in  bribing  and  treating,  in  de- 
bauching the  electors  into  soulless  drunkards,  is  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  House  of  Cominons.  The  attorneys,  in  many  large  burghs, 
make  sure  that  scarcely  any  man  shall  get  in  without  paying  black 
mail  to  them.  Their  traffic  in  seats  is  notorious.  Cliques  do  what 
the  boroughmongers  did.  The  House  of  Commons  is  thus  made  a 
club  of  rich  men  by  the  present  system,  when  it  ought  to  be  a  work- 
shop for  the  people. 

'  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  legal  expenses  which  cause 
and  protect  the  illegal.  The  man  who  comes  forward  prpfessedly  to 
serve  his  country,  gratuitously,  is  confronted  at  the  first  step  with  a 
demand  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  for  hustings'  expenses.  He 
is  treated  as  if  he  sought  admission  into  a  fashionable  club,  and  were 
to  receive  a  great  benefit.  Some  constituencies  sell  themselves  for 
donations  to  their  charities.  Many  electors  charge  candidates  with 
their  travelling  expenses.  Now,  we  submit  that  the  true  theory  of 
the  constitution  ought  to  be,  that  every  candidate  is  seeking  not  his 
own,  but  the  public  interest.  Candidates  ought  to  be  taken  at  their 
word,  and  care  taken  to  keep  their  conduct  close  to  it.  The  expenses 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  persons  who  are  served  gratuitously,  and  not 
upon  the  men  who  serve  gratuitously.  To  devolve  registration  ex- 
penses upon  members  is  a  great  meanness.  A  constituency  once  told 
their  member  that  he  had  sold  them,  and  his  just  retort  was,  *  Well, 
if  I  have  sold  you,  did  I  not  buy  you  V  Corruption  among  the  elec- 
tors, naturally  begets  venality  and  time-serving  among  the  members.' 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  new  member  for  Oldham,  and  a  re- 
former who  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  people  in  regard 
to  free  trade,  surprises  us  by  declaring  that  he  looks  for  the 
cure  of  these  evils  to  a  careful  management  of  the  registration 
system.  Good  may  undoubtedly  be  done  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  freeholders.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Fox.     He  says  : — 

'  Great  as  were  the  disappointments  as  to  the  working  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  gross  as  were  the  absurdities  and  short-comings  of  that  bill, 
preposterous  as  is  the  distinction  of  freeman  and  slave,  as  shown  by 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  rent  of  a  man's  house,  and  his 
political  being  rendered  contingent  upon  unthinking  materials  and  the 
accumulation  of  bricks  and  mortar — great  as  are  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  decisions,  and  perplexing  as  are  the  sentences  of  the  regis- 
tration courts — many  as  are  the  little  boroughs  which  maintain  their 
existence,  and  exercise  that  power,  against  which  the  whole  country 
so  loudly  protested  a  few  years  since — infinite  as  is  the  amount  of 
sinister  influences,  and  direct  intimidation  of  the  soul  and  character- 
corrupting  power  of  bribery — still,  with  all  these  mischiefs,  and  all 
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these  defects,  the  people  are  making  progress  in  their  influence  upon 
the  government  and  the  legislation  of  the  day,  and  showing  that, 
like  an  infant  Hercules,  they  can,  while  only  in  their  cradle  of  poli- 
tical being,  strangle  the  enemy  which'  threatens  to  sting  them  to  death, 
and  prey  upon  their  very  heart's  blood.  Let  us,  then,  not  spend  our 
strength  in  unavailing  regrets,  but  rather  let  us  strive  for  the  posses- 
sion of  our  liberties  and  rights  by  the  means  which  are  already  pro- 
vided for  us  ;  and  although  the  registration  court  is  a  low,  dark,  tor- 
tuous, and  contemptible  thing,  yet  through  this,  as  through  the  shed 
or  the  workshop,  the  nation  may  yet  advance  till  it  enters  the  magni- 
ficent temple  of  liberty  and  public  justice.' 

Surely  it  is  very  unlike  the  course  which  true  reformers  ought 
to  pursue  or  to  recommend,  to  advance  towards  liberty  and  jus- 
tice by  any  channel  which  is '  low,  dark,  tortuous,  and  contemp- 
tible.' Now  Mr.  Fox's  description  of  the  registration  court  is 
truthful  and  lifelike.  Home  Tooke's  reply  to  those  who  said 
the  law  was  open  to  the  people — '  so  is  the  London  Tavern/ — 
is  equally  applicable  to  those  persons  who  say  the  people  may 
seek  their  legislative  rights  in  the  registration  courts.  Is  it 
good  advice  to  tell  them  they  may  seek  their  rights  among  the 
quibbles  and  quiddities  of  the  lawyers  ?  from  the  contradictions 
and  perplexities  of  the  decisions  of  the  revising  barristers  ?  Is 
it  good  advice  to  tell  the  people  to  outdo  the  aristocracy  by 
trickeries  and  dodges  ?  Is  there  not  infinite  demoralization  in 
inciting  the  people  to  set  up  manufactories  of  paper  voters? 
Can  they  ever  be  a  match  for  the  aristocracy  in  a  conflict  of 
this  description  without  a  frightful  amount  of  moral  degrada- 
tion ?  Are  votes  won  by  demoralization  really  gains  to  re- 
form ?  This  questionable  advice  was  received  with  '  loud  cheers/ 
Who  cheered  it? — an  assembly  of  paper  voters  and  electioneer- 
ing agents?  What  malign  influence  can  have  been  at  work 
upon  him  to  induce  this  old  and  eloquent  advocate  of  demo- 
cracy ia  contradiction  of  his  whole  previous  career  to  have  any 
other  word  than  one  of  destruction  or  reform  towards  any  thing 
'  low,  dark,  tortuous,  and  contemptible?' 

In  truth  it  is  not  diflScult  to  trace  the  source  of  these  repre- 
liensible  sentiments.  Now,  that  the  work  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
liaw  League  is  done,  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  stating, 
sorrowfully,  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  their  example  has  tended 
to  increase  the  corruptions  of  the  representative  system.  The 
manufacturers  set  up  manufactories  of  paper  voters.  Their  men 
of  straw  are  paper  voters  on  many  a  registration  roll.  Eloquent 
speeches  were  made  on  the  platform  at  Covent  Garden  on  the 
pure  proceedings  of  the  League,  who  required  of  their  candi- 
dates the  payment  of  nothing  beyond  the  legal  expenses,  while. 
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in  private,  we  are  informed,  the  figure  mentioned  was  from  fiif- 
teen  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  to  be  sent  to  the  attornies 
in  name  of  treating   expenses    in   the    small   public   houses. 
Rumour  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  some  of  their  well-known 
agents  have  been  seen  paying  money  for  votes  within  sight  of 
their  own  placard,  proclaiming  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  detection  of  a  single  instance  of  it.     Of  two  f5ree  trade 
candidates  for  one  seat,  their  preferences  were  given  to  the  one 
who  would  spend  the  largest  sum.     They  used  the  system  they 
found.     They  practised  the  iniquities  in  vogue.     They  employed 
all  weapons  which  came  to  their  hands.     All  this  may  not  be 
true.     The  picture  may  be  darkly  coloured.     An  enemy  may 
have  whispered  some  of  the  rumours  afloat.     But  we  do  fear 
that,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  end,  the  agents  of  the  League  were 
not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed.     To 
whatever  extent  this  was  the  case,  they  inflicted  an  injury  on  the 
cause  of  good  government,  for  which  no  triumph  of  free-trade  can 
compensate.     Their  connection  with  immoral  practices  was  a 
source  of  danger  to  them,  which  might  at  any  moment  have 
damaged,  if  not  destroyed,  them.     Love  of  their  cause  pre- 
vented persons  possessed  of  the  necessary  evidence  from  making 
it  known.     After  all,  they  owed  the  major  part  of  their  success 
to  the  general  famine,  and  the  Conservative  premier.     At  all 
events,  the  conduct  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  society  devoted  to  the 
destruction  of  electoral  corruption. 

The  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  Reform  Act  is  not  a  true 
reformer.  This  act  professes  to  give  the  franchise  to  a  million 
of  people.  The  first  draft  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  drawn  up  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  in  Sudbrook  House,  near  Richmond. 
His  intentions  were  good.  He  would  have  enfranchised  the 
towns  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  property. 
He  aimed  at  a  final  settlement  of  the  representative  system  on 
a  large,  liberal,  and  popular  basis.  In  his  last  days  he  lamented 
bitterly  the  insincerity  of  his  colleagues.  In  conversation  with 
the  writer  of  this  paper.  Lord  Durham  said — '  I  would  have  en- 
franchised the  people,  but  they  did  not  wish  it,  and  they  would 
not  let  me.'  The  political  unions  wrung  the  Reform  Bill  from 
the  aristocracy.  But  it  was  the  Whigs  who  prevented  the 
author  of  it  from  making  it  a  reality.  The  ten-pound  voter 
in  boroughs  enfranchised  by  this  act  finds  a  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending the  fact,  that  on  the  whole  the  evils  of  the  representa- 
tive system  are  greater  than  they  were.  Grateful  for  his  vote, 
he  forgets  the  parliamentary  insignificance  of  all  the  voters  in 
the  large  boroughs,  compared  with   the  voters  in  the  small 
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boroughs.  A  comparison  of  Marylebone  and  Tavistock  under 
the  Reform  Act,  will  explain  the  rejection  of  the  draft  bill  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Durham  to  his  colleagues.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred electors  in  Tavistock ;  and  were  every  ten-pound  house  to 
enrol  a  voter  there  would  be  thirty  thousand  in  Marylebone. 
Yet  these  boroughs  are  equal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
both  return  two  members.  For  every  pound  of  assessed  taxes 
paid  by  Tavistock,  the  borough  of  Marylebone  pays  about 
£270.,  yet  both  are  equal  in  the  representative  system,  and 
both  boroughs  return  two  members.  For  every  inhabitant  of 
Tavistock  there  are  nearly  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
lebone, yet  both  places  return  two  members.  Tavistock  is  a 
small  borough  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Bedford 
family.  Marylebone  is  a  great  metropolitan  borough^  in  which 
many  thousands  of  men  of  independent  means^  or  independ- 
ent professions,  reside,  and  amenable  to  no  influences  ex- 
cept those  of  truth  and  justice  as  recommended  to  their  reason 
by  the  press.  However,  the  small  borough  of  electoral  serfs  is 
equal  to  the  great  borough  of  free  minds  in  Parliament.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Reform  Act  every  inhabitant  of  Tavistock  is 
worth  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  Marylebone.  A  hundred 
electors  of  Marylebone  are  only  equal  to  one  elector  of  Tavis- 
tock. But  we  shall  be  told,  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Act  is 
a  principle  of  property.  According  to  this  statement  it  would 
appear,  that  every  ten-pound  house  in  Tavistock  was  worth  a 
hundred  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  single  pound  of  assessed  taxes 
paid  by  a  dependent  of  the  Russells,  worth  three  hundred 
pounds  paid  by  the  gentry  of  Marylebone.  A  principle  of  pro- 
perty forsooth  ! — the  real  principle  is  property  in  consciences. 
It  was  to  maintain  property  in  the  souls  of  men,  that  the  Grey 
cabinet  mutilated  the  bill  of  the  Earl  of  Durham. 

The  borough  of  Tavistock  has  always  returned  a  couple  of 
nominees  of  the  Bedford  family.  The  motives  for  giving  it  equal 
power  with  places  like  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Southwark,  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  are  transparent.  However  we  have  them 
frankly  and  audaciously  avowed  by  the  premier  Russell,  under 
his  own  hand  and  seal.  An  elector  of  Tavistock  wrote  to  him, 
complaining  of  family  nomination.  Lord  John  Russell  replies, 
saying,  he  had  suggested  Colonel  Fox,  and  they  had  elected 
him.  'But  after  that  single  election,  I  shall  not  consider  you,  or 
any  other  person,  bound  to  attend  to  my  wishes  respecting  a 
second  member  for  Tavistock.  I  hope  there  may  always  be  a 
member  of  our  family  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  the  electors ; 
and  that  unless  he  deserves  it  he  will  not  ask  it.     Your  faithful 
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servant,  J.  Russell/  He  hopes  there  will  always  be  a  deserv- 
ing member  of  his  family  for  the  seat.  Now,  on  what  is  this 
family  pretension  based  ?  On  a  prophetic  knowledge  that  the 
minds  of  the  three  hundred  electors  of  Tavistock  will  always  be 
in  their  conscientious  views  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Bussells? 

But  we  disdain  to  pursue  our  attack  on  a  system  against  an 
individual,  however  justly  amenable  to  censure  for  his  share  of 
its  iniquities.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  finding  out  why  a 
member  of  an  aristocratic  family  confidently  anticipates  the 
future  connexion  of  members  of  his  family  with  a  town.  Let  us  pay 
a  visit  to  Petersfield,  a  small  borough,  which  is  of  as  much  parlia- 
mentary importance  as  Aberdeen,  though  the  latter  consists  of 
two  boroughs,  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Petersfield  is 
about  the  same  size  as  Tavistock,  consisting  of  about  three  hun- 
dred ten-pound  houses,  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  A  Tory, 
and  not  a  Whig,  owns  most  of  the  houses,  and  therefore  Peters- 
field returns  one  member,  instead  of  two  members.  Our  propo- 
sition is,  that  in  the  small  boroughs  the  property  principle  means 
property  in  the  soul^of  men.  Of  the  three  hundred  ten-pound 
houses  in  the  borough  of  Petersfield,  Sir  William  Jolliffe  owns 
about  ninety,  a  number  sufficient  to  secure  his  return,  and  there- 
fore he  is  the  member  for  Petersfield.  Not  the  largest  proprietor 
in  the  borough,  he  is  the  lucky  owner  of  the  largest  number  of 
ten-pound  electors.  He  is  not  the  representative  of  any  body 
of  men,  he  represents  his  own  houses.  He  is  the  honourable 
member  for — ninety  houses.  As  he  is  a  Tory  the  houses  are 
Tory,  Were  he  to  rat,  the  houses,  seized  with  a  fit  of  tergiver- 
sation, would  change  their  politics,  betray  their  party,  and  be- 
come Whigs.  Such  a  fancy  as  a  tenant  voting  against  his  land- 
lord, is  never  dreamt  of.  To  turn  a  gentleman's  property 
against  his  politics,  the  tenant  argues  would  be  unfair,  and  only 
stops  abashed  when  asked  if  a  man  was  made  only  to  become 
the  pen  for  a  ten-pound  house.  On  his  side,  the  landlord  is 
shocked  at  the  supposition  of  his  tenants  voting  for  him  unpaid. 
Labouring  men  are  not  to  do  his  work  for  nothing.  He  pays 
them  for  making  him  a  member,  as  he  pays  them  for  ploughing 
his  fields,  or  making  his  carts.  In  the  small  English  boroughs 
the  registration  is  regularly  paid  for  by  the  Whig  proprietors, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Tory  proprietors,  on  the  other  side* 
They  register  their  voting  machines  gratuitously. 

Now  mark  the  reform.  By  the  old  way  the  electors  of  these 
petty  boroughs  were  the  corporation  and  freemen,  a  small  body 
of  proprietors  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  they  sold  by  their 
own  agent,  on  their  own  terms,  to  the  purchaser  they  liked  best.. 
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According  to  the  new  way,  their  numbers  may  be  extended  to 
a  few  hundreds,  but  their  characters  are  entirely  changed.  The 
proprietors  of  a  seat  disappear — in  their  stead  we  have  the  voting 
machines  of  houses.  There  are  more  who  sell  the  seat  in  their 
votes.  The  corrupt  dealers  in  the  seat  are  also  more  corruptly 
and  more  basely  mercenary,  because  they  dare  not  choose,  either 
their  own  agent,  their  own  buyer,  or  their  own  terms.  They 
sell  the  seat,  and  themselves  with  it.  They  are  doubly  bought 
and  sold.  The  occupier  has  not  a  choice  even  in  selling  himself. 
Such  is  the  certainty  of  the  identity  of  the  house  and  the  vote, 
that  we  know  a  case  in  which  a  Tory  made  a  difference  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his  price  of  some  houses,  when  he 
found  he  was  dealing  with  a  Whig,  although  the  Whig  had 
offered  a  price  for  the  sake  of  the  votes  on  which  the  rental  of 
the  houses  would  have  yielded  only  two  per  cent,  interest  for 
his  money.  When  the  influence  of  houses  is  not  sufficient  to  cor- 
rupt the  electors,  and  drink  and  bribery  fail,  means  are  taken  to 
handcuflF  them  severely  by  lending  them  money  on  notes  of  band 
and  bills  of  sale ;  and  seven  day  leases,  and  the  terrors  of  writs, 
distress  warrants,  executions,  and  ejectments,  are  all  used  in  de- 
grading the  tenants  into  voting  utensils.  Talk  with  a  trades- 
man or  farmer  upon  politics  in  the  villages  or  small  towns,  and 
in  every  syllable  your  ear,  and  in  every  look  your  6ye  will  be 
offended  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  slave.  He  looks  at  your 
coat,  and  trembles  lest  you  should  report  him  to  his  landlord  or 
his  customers.  At  first  he  tells  you  he  is  a  Tory,  and  next 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  ballot.  Ask  how  the  next  election 
will  go,  and  he  will  tell  you  an  estate  of  houses  has  passed  from 
one  party  to  another,  and  the  election  is  decided  by  the 
change.  When  the  election  comes,  you  will  find  the  prediction 
fulfilled.  A  single  room  in  Sudbury  would  have  contained  all 
the  persons  tainted  with  bribery  before  the  Reform  Act.  In 
1841,  being  temporarily  free  from  their  hereditary  master,  hun- 
dreds of  them  marched  in  troops  with  flags  and  music,  and 
polled  for  candidates  they  had  seen  at  the  hustings  for  the  first 
time.  On  receiving  tickets,  certifying  how  they  had  voted, 
they  marched  in  open  day  to  a  hotel,  where  the  bands  of  persons 
unseen  gave  them,  through  a  hole,  for  each  ticket,  the  handful 
of  gold  for  which  they  had  sold  themselves,  their  souls,  and 
their  country. 

Sometimes  the  automata  have  a  choice.  In  these  cases  the 
value  of  a  conscience  may  be  seen  to  a  pound.  Generally  radi- 
cals, to  a  man,  and  hating  both  the  parties  to  whom  they  prosti- 
tute themselves,  occasionally  one  of  this  corrupt  class  finds  his 
way  to  the  committee-room  of  a  Radical  candidate.     He  says— 
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^  The  Whigs  pay  fifteen,  and  the  Tories  twenty  pounds,  but  u 
I  think  you  best  for  the  nation,  I  will  vote  for  you  for  ten.* 
The  value  of  this  conscience  is  five  pounds.  This  is  the  price 
set  upon  it  by  him  who  knows  it  best.  In  places  like  Hertford 
and  St.  Alban's,  there  are  voters  who  make  up  their  rents  with 
bribes.  Skilful,  from  practice,  in  bribery,  these  wretches  con- 
trive to  get  paid  for  a  promise  to  each  of  the  candidates ;  for 
promises  to  break  their  promises  all  round,  and  the  vote,  in  the 
end,  goes  to  the  party  who  gives  the  best  and  the  lai^est  bribe. 
No  slander  more  fatal  to  a  candidate  in  some  constituencies 
can  be  spread,  than  that  he  has  no  money.  Rnmours  circulate 
among  the  electors  of  heavy  boxes  of  gold  which  have  arrived 
at  the  inns  of  the  candidates  from  the  Carlton  and  the  Reform 
clubs.  Some  candidates  have  the  efirontery  to  proclaim  even 
from  the  hustings — '  They  say  I  have  no  money,  but  I  say  a  few 
thousands  shall  not  keep  me  out  of  Parliament.'  There  is  in 
Norwich  an  elector  whose  price  is  two  hundred  pounds ;  under 
this  sum  the  virtuous  man  will  not  vote.  He  has  received  his 
price  often  enough  to  have  been  able  to  build  a  house  with  his 
bribes. 

The  evils  mc  have  been  faintly  indicating  were  all  in  full 
action  in  the  last  general  election.  The  proceedings  in  west 
Gloucestershire  throw  a  hideous  light  upon  the  nomination 
abuse.  Absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  the  patron  is  the 
condition  of  the  existence  of  the  nominee.  '  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,'  says  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley, 
'  but  the  castle  would  not  let  me.'  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
celebration  of  his  return,  this  gentlemen  draws  the  following 
picture  of  the  agencies  set  to  work  against  him  by  his  patron 
and  brother,  the  Earl  Fitzhardinge. 

'  West  Gloucestershire  and  the  '  Berkeley  feud*  are  too  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  the  newspapers,  to  require  one  word  of  introduction 
to  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley's  statement  at  the  public  dinner,  given 
to  him  two  weeks  ago,  at  Gloucester.  We  can  only  give  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech,  which  exposes  the  enormities  of  the  hideous 
nomination  system.  Mr.  Berkeley  says : — '  We  have  seen  everything 
that  could  prove  bribery  and  corruption.  I  have  traced  bill  after  bill. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  '  Jolly  Forester/  came  suddenly  round  a  corner, 
and  saw  one  of  the  Fitzhardinge  agents  in  the  act  of  putting  half- 
crowns  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  promised  his  vote  to  me  ; 
the  Forester  had  no  time  to  speak,  so  he  knocked  down  the  man  who 
was  paying  the  money,  and  said,  '  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  mean 
it,  if  you  are  not  bribing  that  man.'  Look  at  a  place  which  I  will 
not  name,  because  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  stigma  upon  any  place  in 
our  county ;  but  there  was  a  place  where,  by  my  canvass  and  the 
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'  Blue*  canvass,  I  had  a  majority  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred— I  think  four  hundred :  in  two  days,  when  the  lord-lieutenant 
came  down,  that  was  reduced  to  a  minority  of  nine  against  me.  We 
have  had  compliments  to  the  ladies,  sovereigns  put  into  the  tea  in- 
stead of  sugar,  and  into  the  wash-tub  instead  of  soap,  and  cabbages 
bought  at  any  price  (cries  of  '  £10,  £15'),  and  we  have  had  one 
man  coming  to  the  poll  and  plumping  for  me,  and  saying,  '  Here  are 
fifteen  sovereigns  I  have  received  to  vote  against  you.*  We  have 
many  instances  of  interference  by  the  lord-lieutenant  with  the  suffrage. 
Then,  look  at  the  riots.  I  know  all  his  lordship's  gamekeepers ;  and 
I  happened  to  be  staying  at  Lower  Stone.  Choppell,  the  bead- 
keeper,  was  running  about  to  hire  special  constables  to  keep  the  peace 
with  bludgeons.  To  gain  the  show  of  hands  it  cost  the  lord-lieute- 
nant £800,  and  he  lost  it  by  twenty  to  one.  I  saw  tenants  and  old 
servants  driven  to  the  polling-booths  as  if  they  were  the  shambles  or 
the  slaughter-house;  and  many  a  half- sup  pressed  curse  did  I  bear 
from  the  lips  of  many  an  old  man  as  he  passed  up  to  the  place  of  the 
murder  of  his  conscience  in  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give — a  curse 
muttered  upon  the  man  who  sent  him  there  to  vote  against  roe.  Old 
servants  and  old  tenants  in  tears  were  seen  at  the  hustings.  I  trust 
that  we  may  never  see  the  like  again  ;  and  to  prevent  its  ever  disgust- 
ing the  political  world  again,  we  must  in  a  body  interfere  with  the 
domination  of  the  peers.* 

But  110  case  of  nomination  can  surpass  that  of  the  Wick 
boroughs.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  the  proprietor  of  most 
of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  His  father  and  himself  have 
swallowed  up  nearly  all  the  small  proprietors.  In  this  county 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  returning  his  black  footman, 
except  public  opinion.  The  electors  are  all  his  tenants.  The 
man  he  sends  down  is  elected,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But,  just 
because  the  thing  is  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  a  subject  of  very 
little  remark.  In  the  Wick  boroughs,  the  duke  nominates  his 
own  factor,  Mr.  James  Loch,  and  he  is  always  elected  without 
opposition.  W^hen  this  person  was  nominated  last  time,  the  news- 
papers say  only  a  single  hand  was  held  up  for  him  in  the  crowd. 
But  he  was  returned,  of  course,  by  the  brutal  power  of  the 
property  of  the  duke,  of  whom  he  is  the  nominee.  There  wa« 
the  duke  for  him,  and  there  was  one  hand  for  him  I 

A  recent  trial  throws  light  upon  the  treating  practices.  One 
Brown,  of  New  Basford,  a  victualler,  kept  open  house  at  the 
election,  in  1842,  for  the  Conservative  interest.  One  Sanders,  an 
attorney,  engaged  him  to  do  so  again,  at  an  election  which  was  to 
take  place  in  1843.  The  lawyer  gave  the  publican  an  1.  O.  U. 
for  thirty  pounds.  No  bills  were  to  be  reckoned,  for  fear 
the  candidate  should  be  a  second  time  unseated  for  treating. 
However,  the  items  of  the  bill  appeared  in  court,  because  the 
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attorney  refused  to  pay  the  I.  O.  U.,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
dated  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  for  a  corrupt  consideration.  The 
items  were — two  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  of  ale,  £20 ;  cigars 
and  tobacco,  £2,  5s. ;  refreshments,  £7.  15s. ;  total,  £30. 

This  proceeding  embodies  beautifully  the  representative 
system  in  social  life.  Three  hundred  and  two  glasses  of  gin, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  glasses  of  brandy-and-water 
were  charged  by  this  publican  on  another  occasion.  What  a 
crew  is  revealed  by  such  a  case  I  The  attorney  trying  to  do  the 
publican  by  dating  his  I.  O.  U.  on  a  Sunday.  The  publican 
selling  his  drink  reckless,  though  every  drop  of  it  was  full  of 
demoralization.  And  then  the  electors, — the  free-born  English- 
men, the  enfranchised  (jf  the  constitution,  glorying  in  the  shame 
of  their  political  sponging.  Lastly,  we  have  the  honourable  or  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  who  from  such  hands  receives  ^  the 
highest  honour  an  Englishman  can  receive  from  his  country- 
men.' At  Kilmarnock,  the  late  Alexander  Johnstone  corrupted 
the  constituency  by  bribery  and  treating ;  and  his  bill  on  the 
occasion  of  his  successful  election  in  one  inn,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  £000. 

Of  downright  bribery,  there  was  plenty  in  the  last  general 
election.  To  begin  with  the  premier  and  London  city.  Whether 
with  or  without  the  cognizance  of  the  author  of  an  act  against 
bribery  last  session,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  to  bribery  he 
owes  his  seat.  A  weekly  whig  paper  boasted,  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, that  the  city  was  safe  to  the  Liberals,  because  the  Long- 
shore-men had  been  secured  on  the  right  side.  The  story  goes, 
that  they  were  made  sure  of  by  an  electioneering  agent,  who 
boasts  of  having  sold  them  to  all  parties,  ever  since  the  Reform 
Act.  They  are  divided  into  gangs,  and  every  gang  has  a  cap- 
tain. The  votes  are  bought  through  the  captains.  Those  who 
appear  to  know  perfectly,  state  specifically  that  this  agent 
secured  the  seat  for  the  Liberal  party  by  securing  all  the  cap- 
tains except  two,  who  voted  with  their  followers  for  the  Conser- 
vatives. We  have  been  personally  assured  by  a  gentleman, 
actively  engaged  in  the  election,  that,  a  little  before  four  o'clock 
on  the  polling  day,  an  elector  received  seventeen  pounds,  and 
four  tons  of  coals,  for  voting  for  one  of  the  candidates. 

But  the  metropolis  was  not  alone  in  its  bribery.  The  '  North 
British  Mail '  has  repeatedly  accused  Lord  Melgund,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  of  gaining  his  seat  for  Greenock  by 
bribery.  The  '  Cork  Southern  Reporter '  says,  Mr.  SSheil 
bought  his  seat  for  Dungarvon  for  £5,000,  or  £33.  6s.  8d.  per 
vote.  At  StaflTord,  according  to  the  *  Manchester  Guardian, 
one  party  openly  blazoned  their  practices  on  a  banner,  display- 
ing the  significant  motto,  ^  Free  Trade  in  Gold.'     Those  who 
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voted  for  one  of  the  candidates^  were  paid  at  a  butcher's  shop ; 
and  another  candidate  erected  a  temporary  shed  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  electors  as  they  voted.  During  the  election^  cor- 
ruption was  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  town.  The  base  voters 
regarded  the  honest  voters  as  fools.  Crime  seems  a  fine  thing 
at  such  times.  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  well-known  accuser  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  has  been  elected.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
printed  ticket,  issued  on  the  occasion  by  this  denouncer  of  the 
foreign  secretary  for  selling  himself  to  Russia : — 

' STAFFORD    ELECTION. 

'  Mr.  Urquhart  returns  tbankd  to ,  No.  — ,  on  the  register 

,  for  a  p vote.* 

The  tools  by  whose  means  the  evil  work  of  electoral  corrup- 
tion is  eflFected,  are  the  electioneering  agents.  They  are  the 
great  perpetrators  of  the  iniquities  which  enrich  them,  while 
they  debase  the  nation.  They  are  dealers  in  the  seat.  They 
traffic  in  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  sole  question  addressed 
to  candidates  ought  to  be  the  demand  of  the  people,  '  What 
good  do  you  mean  to  do  for  us,  sir?'  But,  instead  of  this, 
when  a  man  wishes  to  become  a  member,  the  attorneys  con- 
front him  with  the  question,  ^  What  is  your  figure  for  us,  sir  ?' 
They  meet  him  upon  the  high  road  to  parliament,  and,  with  the 
insolence  of  foot-pads,  cry,  '  Stand,  and  deliver — down  with  the 
ready.' 

Of  the  characters  of  the  electioneering  agents  it  is  necessary 
to  speak,  because,  though  universally  known  to  be  the  lowest 
class  of  attorneys,  scarcely  any  body  has  an  adequate  feeling 
and  sense  of  their  scoundrelism.  '  At  an  election  time,'  said  an 
intelligent  and  respectable  elector,  '  men  call  upon  you  whom, 
at  another  time,  you  would  not  allow  to  enter  your  door/ 
These  are  the  electioneering  agents.  When  an  attorney  is  too 
degraded  to  have  the  least  chance  of  respectable  business,  found 
out  to  be  too  sharp  even  for  the  sharpest,  he  naturally  falls  into 
the  electioneering  business.  Respectable  attorneys  reject  this 
species  of  employment  as  an  insult.  Doubtless,  exceptional 
cases  occur  of  respectable  men  undertaking  this  sort  of  business, 
but  they  are  rare.  A  conversation  between  a  disappointed 
candidate  and  an  electioneering  agent,  which  we  find  in  the 
'  North  British  Mail,'  will  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  gentlemen  when  all  is  fair  and  above  board : 

'  or  course,  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of  them  for  publishing 
their  brief,  but  significant,  conversation : — 

'  Electioneering  Agent, — I  am  very  glad  I  have  met  you.  If  you 
want  to  get  into  parliament,  I  have  two  seats  which  can  be  had  cheap. 
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Disappointed  Candidate. — No,  I  don't.  I  have  neither  the  health 
nor  the  wealth  for  it. 

Electioneering  Agent. — Do  you  know  any  one  who  wants  a  seat,  with 
both  health  and  money  ? 

Disappointed  Candidate. — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  know  several,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  much  for  them. 

Electioneering  Agent. — That  is  what  we  find.  There  is  a  great  want 
of  candidates.  But  my  seats  are  cheap.  We  will  guarantee  the  re- 
turn of  any  man  for  £3,000  down  ;  and  £500  is  all  we  ask  if  tbe 
candidate  risks  it,  and  there  is  no  return. 

Disappointed  Candidate. — You  see,  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about, 
either  for  party  or  opinion,  just  now.  As  for  the  honour,  that  is 
nothing  to  those  who  know  who  some  men  are,  who  are  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  great  bore  when  a  man  has  no  object  to  gain  by  it. 

Electioneering  Agent. — Well,  but  perhaps  you  will  mention  the  seats 
to  some  of  your  friends  who  wish  them. 

Disappointed  Candidate. — Well,  perhaps  I  will. 

Electioneering  Agent. — We  shall  deal  handsomely  by  you  if  you  do ; 
say  a  hundred  guineas  for  each  candidate. 

Disappointed  Candidate. — Thank  you.' 

A  more  common  arrangement  between  the  agent  and  the 
candidate,  is  an  agreement  by  the  candidate  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  the  voters,  per  head.  This  is  reckoned  the  best  way. 
The  candidate  thus  fancies  he  can  transfer  all  the  guilt  of  all 
the  iniquities  upon  some  one  else,  and  quite  away  from  himself. 
These  modes  are  in  such  general  repute, — to  name  a  certain  sum 
per  head,  or  so  much  if  the  return  is  certain,  and  so  much  less 
if  it  is  a  risk, — that  wary  candidates  refuse  to  stand  without  clear 
and  unmistakeable  agreements  on  black  and  white,  which  in 
these  ways  clearly  define  their  liabilities. 

The  electioneering  agents  often  effect  their  ends  by  means  of 
a  society  or  club.  They  form  the  society  of  two  or  three  of 
themselves,  a  few  tradesmen  whose  affairs  are  in  their  hands, 
and  a  few  respectable  but  weak  men  whom  they  can  easily 
mauage.  The  power  of  the  society  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers.  The  electioneering  agents  are  as  much  borough- 
mongers  as  ever  were  the  personages  partially  abolished  by  the 
Reform  Act ;  and  unquestionably  they  are  boroughmongers  of 
a  worse  description.  The  Conservative  or  Keform  club,  or 
Association,  of  the  borough  is  both  the  screen  and  the  means  of 
their  traffic.  In  the  meetings  of  these  societies  there  is,  osten- 
sibly, a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  sentiments,  and  opinions, 
and  eligibility  of  candidates.  The  uninitiated  members  are 
amused  before  they  are  sold.  But  there  are  always  two  sub- 
jects inquired  into  respecting  every  candidate.  His  sentiments 
are  the  show  subject,  but  the  sum  he  will  spend  upon  the 
attorneys  is  the  secret  point  upon  which  his  acceptance  toms. 
Woe  be  to  the  candidate  who  refuses  to  spend  a  sixpence  ille- 
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gaily.  No  matter  how  unanimous  the  vote  of  the  association 
may  have  been  in  his  favour.  Every  engine  of  deception,  ca- 
lumny, and  fraud,  will  do  their  worst  against  him.  The  candi- 
date who  buys  the  agents  will  buy  the  seat,  and  while  he  retains 
them  by  satisfying  their  rapacity,  will  enjoy  his  position  snugly 
and  comfortably.  Occasionally  a  rich  candidate  is  squeamish 
enough  as  the  agents  deem  it,  honourable  enough  as  the  public 
will  regard  it,  to  say  he  does  not  care  for  spending  a  few  thou- 
sands, but  he  will  not  disgrace  himself  by  entering  the  House 
of  Commons  through  the  dirty  path  of  bribery,  treating,  and 
corruption.  His  agents  will  sometimes  contrive  to  humour 
him.  He  will  have  to  spend  his  thousands  of  pounds  all  the 
same.  He  will  be  assured  all  is  pure,  only  the  items  for  flags 
and  ribbons,  and  procession  men  will  astonish  him.  But  on 
other  occasions  the  agents  will  resort  to  corruption,  sometimes 
without  the  knowledge,  and  at  other  times  in  defiance  of  the 
prohibition  of  their  principal.  A  gentleman  stood  for  a  district 
of  boroughs  a  few  years  ago  at  the  invitation  of  a  large  number 
of  most  influential  electors.  He  stood  on  the  ground  of  purity 
of  election.  His  declarations  on  this  head  had  been  so  unequi- 
vocal,  that  the  discovery  of  corrupt  practices  by  his  agents 
might  have  ruined  his  reputation.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  elec-* 
tion  a  very  wealthy  supporter  said  to  his  chief  agent, — ^  If  a 

couple  of  thousands  will  carry  Mr. 's  election,  you  may 

draw  upon  me  for  the  amount.^  This  gentleman  would  have 
been  disgusted  at  the  thought  of  carrying  the  election  by  treat- 
ing in  the  small  public  houses.  However,  this  expenditure  was 
precisely  what  the  agent  wanted,  and  he  defiantly  avowed  his 
intention  to  his  principal  of  spending  the  money  corruptly. 

•  The  electioneering  agents,*  remarks  the  '  Weekly  Times/  '  do  their 
business  in  many  ways.  Some  of  them  who  are  tolerably  respectable 
name  a  specific  sum — say,  from  £2,000  to  £5,000,  if  the  election  is 
certain  ;  and  from  £500  to  £1,500  if  it  is  a  risk.  This  sort  of  trans- 
action is  held  to  be  all  fair  and  above  board.  But  candidates  often 
greatly  prefer  an  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  every 
voler.  According  to  both  methods,  the  candidate  fancies  he  escapes 
all  moral  responsibility  for  the  corrupt  practices,  because  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  When  a  rich  candidate  is 
to  be  mulcted,  he  is  charged  commissions  for  everybody.  He  has  to 
pay  a  commission  for  every  introduction  he  receives.  The  person 
who  finds  him  out  has  a  commission.  The  gentleman  who  induces 
him  to  stand  gets  a  h&ndsome  present.  The  gentleman  who  introduces 
him  to  the  borough  or  county  must  be  paid  a  commission.  In  short, 
on  a  thousand  pretences,  be  is  plucked.  All  these  things  are  matters 
of  course.  An  eminent  tradesman,  of  the  west  end  of  London,  tells 
the  following  anecdote  : — He  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  knew  a  suit- 
able candidate  for  a  seat  ?     On  reflection,  he  thought  he  knew  '  the 
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very  man.'  Unfortunately  for  himself,  this  very  man  had  some  expe- 
rience of  electioneering  tricks.  Afler  ascertaining  all  preliminaries 
about  suitable  principles  and  views,  the  gentleman  asked  how  much 
money  he  would  be  expected  to  spend  ?  The  reply  was — that  it  had 
been  customary,  hitherto,  for  the  candidate  to  pay  a  third,  and  the 
constituency  two-thirds,  of  the  legal  and  proper  expenses ;  but  if  be 
chose  he  might  be  returned  purely  and  for  nothing.  '  But,  surely,' 
said  the  gentleman  to  the  tradesman,  '  you  will  expect  a  commission 
for  the  recommendation.'  '  I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and 
have  not  the  least  wish  or  expectation  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  will  take 
as  much  commission  as  you  like.'  '  But  if  you  will  have  nothing,' 
continued  the  other,  '  the  gentleman  who  introduces  me  to  the  con- 
stituency, your  friend,  will  expect  something.'  '  He  bid  me  oflfer  to 
return  you  entirely  free  of  expense.'  The  offer  was  too  good.  All 
could  not  be  right.  A  panic  of  suspicion  was  roused  by  proceedings 
so  irregular,  and  unusual,  and  disinterested ;  and  the  gentleman  lost 
being  returned  to  parliament  purely  by  rejecting  the  negociation  in 
a  fit  of  terror  lest  he  should  be  ruined  by  sharpers.' 

The  Registration  Court  is  the  great  scene  for  the  electioneer- 
ing agent.  It  is  his  manufactory  of  paper  votes.  This  species 
of  imposture  is  an  iniquity  of  such  absurdity  and  folly,  that  its 
existence  might  well  be  deemed  incredible.  The  Tory  agent  is 
paid  by  the  Tory  party,  member,  or  candidate,  to  fabricate  ficti- 
tious votes  on  his  side.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this  wickedness, 
the  Whig  agent  fabricates  a  corresponding  number  of  false 
votes  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party,  member,  or  candidate.  Of 
course  the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  end.  All  that 
has  happened  is  that  the  agents  have  been  paid  for  fraud  and 
forgery.  The  bona  fide  electors  are  cheated  out  of  their  rights 
by  this  bit  of  attorneyism.  Public  morals  are  outraged.  The 
electioneering  agents  have  profited  by  involving  both  parties  in 
profitless  scoundrelism. 

Of  this  Danaides  iniquity  Peebleshire  has  furnished  a  memo- 
rable illustration,  which  is  destined,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  In  this  case  the  Tories  have 
done  in  Peebleshire  what  the  Whigs  have  done  in  Midlothian. 
The  iniquitous  set  off  is  county  for  county.  Perhaps,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  strange  congeries  of  frauds  than 
the  creation  of  fictitious  votes  involves.  Lies  cluster  together 
verminously. 

Despite  the  disgust  which  the  exposure  excites,  we  must,  in 
discharge  of  our  duty,  describe  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, this  system  of  electoral  frauds.  Probably  few  of  our  readers 
have  forgotten  the  only  distinction  which  attaches  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  M.P.  for  Peebleshire,  and  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  name  is  written  by  the  whole  press^  as  if 
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the  contempt  were  an  universal  ink.  At  a  time  when  tergiver- 
sation was  common,  his  was  a  distinguished  case  of  a  member 
obtaining  office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  violating  every  prin- 
ciple he  had  been  elected  to  represent.  However,  he  was  tri- 
umphantly re-elected  at  the  time,  and  at  the  last  general  election 
was  re-elected  again  by  a  large  majority,  notwithstanding  his 
apparent  violation  of  his  principles,  and  betrayal  of  his  consti- 
tuency. But  it  appears  the  member  for  Peebleshire  was  un- 
justly charged  with  treachery  to  his  constituents,  for  he  really 
represented  only  his  own  paper  voters.  He  had  betrayed  his 
constituents  not  by  changing  his  principles  for  office,  but  by 
swamping  them  in  a  morass  of  electoral  fraud.  Loug  before  he 
sold  his  principles,  he  had  filched  the  electoral  power  from  his 
constituents.  He  had  every  right  to  do  what  he  liked  for  office. 
Not  the  honourable  representative  of  the  electors  of  Peeble- 
shire, but  the  dishonourable  representative  of  the  fictitious  votes 
upon  the  estates  of  himself,  his  relatives,  and  his  party,  the 
spectacle  at  which  the  country  raised  a  yell  of  execration  when 
he  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  was  only  a  thing  which  ought 
to  have  been  expected  as  naturally  as  the  plant  from  the  seed, 
or  the  fruit  from  the  tree. 

The  sheriff"  of  Peebleshire  has  struck  sixty-nine  of  his  voters 
off  from  the  register  of  the  county,  and  there  are  twenty  or 
thirty  more  said  to  be  equally  deserving  a  similar  fate. 
According  to  the  decision  of  the  sheriffs,  the  party  claiming  a 
vote  for  a  Scotch  county  must  be  owner  of  property  of  the 
value  of  ten  pounds ;  and  he  must  occupy  it  himself  or  be  in 
receipt  of  its  profits.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
right  to  a  county  vote  where  there  has  been  no  infeofment. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  paper  voters,  there  was  no  infeofment; 
there  was  no  money  paid,  but  a  simple  bill  granted;  the  dis- 
positions and  titles  of  the  property  are  not  handed  to  the  pri- 
vate party  or  his  agent,  but  to  a  political  agent  as  part  of  a 
general  system.  The  life-renters  did  not  draw  the  rents,  but 
the  money  is  handed  over  by  the  one  agent  to  the  other,  and 
then  handed  back  again.  Just  before  the  general  election  of 
1837,  a  general  entry  was  made  in  the  books  of  all  the  life- 
renters,  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  all  the  whole 
principal  sums  with  interest,  were  paid  off.  But  these  were 
sham  payments.  The  Conservative  party  advanced  the  money 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  paper  votes  until  the  time 
for  challenging  the  election  in  1837  was  expired,  when  the 
money  was  restored  to  them.  These  collusive  payments  show 
the  collusive  character  of  the  transactions  throughout.  In 
March,  1838,  the  life-renters  granted  back  leases  to  the 
granters  of  their  life-rents,  restoring  the  property  as  completely 
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as  if  they  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  No  accounts  are 
rendered  to  the  life-renters — no  money  is  paid  during  nine  years. 
'  Now  the  question  is,'  as  Sheriff  Napier  puts  it,  '  can.  it  be 
said  that  a  party  who  never  personally  gets  his  disposition— 
who  never  draws  a  penny  from  the  property — who  gives  back 
by  a  back  lease  every  thing  deposed  to  him — who  goes  through 
no  form  of  possession  or  of  passing  money — can  it  be  said  that 
that  part}?  is  in  possession  in  truth  or  reality,  or  in  the  popu- 
lar interpretation  of  the  term  ?  Is  there  anything  but  posses- 
sion in  paper  and  receipts  on  paper,  in  the  same  way  that  this 
title  is  merely  on  paper,  never  lying  in  his  own  possession  but 
in  possession  of  a  political  agent  ?'  In  some  cases  payments 
were  made  after  the  objections  were  lodged,  but  they  have 
been  treated  as  if  never  made.  Nominal  life-rents  were  ex- 
changed by  proprietors  in  different  counties.  They  have  been 
expunged.  It  would  be  easy  to  expose  each  special  collusion, 
fraud,  or  falsehood,  in  these  electoral  crimes,  and  show  how 
many  deceptions  and  perjuries  became  necessary  to  protect  these 
noxious  vermin  of  the  representative  system.  But  the  public 
will  hear  enough  about  these  doings  of  shame  by  and  bye  from 
Mr.  Gibson  Carmichael  and  the  Anti-Bribery  Society. 

A  subject  which  must  inevitably  occupy  much  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  friends  of  purity  of  election,  will  be,  how  to 
deal  with  the  electioneering  agents,  the  class  to  whom  parlia- 
mentary corruption  is  daily  bread.  Of  this  class  we  find  a 
strong  denunciation  in  the  '  Times.'  The  anecdote  occurs  in  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter : — 

'  From  the  autumn  of  1837  till  the  winter  of  1839,  he  laid  aside  all 
desire  to  serve  his  country  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  bis  labours 
out  of  Parliament  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  no  resource  but  the 
poor*s-rates,  having  been  continued  with  his  usual  ability  and  perse- 
verance, began,  at  length,  to  manifest  symptoms  of  that  success  which, 
sooner  or  later,  never  failed  to  crown  every  one  of  his  undertakings. 
In  1839  his  hopes  for  the  poor  revived,  and  his  indignation  at  their 
sufferings  had  experienced  no  abatement;  lie  was  therefore  once 
more  induced  to  listen  to  the  invitations  of  an  electoral  body.  When 
Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  ceased  to  be  member  for  South wark,  Mr. 
Walter  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  became,  in  January,  1840,  candi- 
dates for  the  representation  of  that  borough.  Mr.  Walter,  of  course, 
stood  upon  his  old  principles,  and  would  probably  have  been  returned, 
had,  ||e  not  intrusted  the  business  of  the  election  too  confidingly  to 
one  of  that  class  of  agents  who  in  almost  every  borough  force  their 
assistance  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  wealthy  candidate.  It  is  believed 
that  a  biographical  dictionary  of  that  order  of  electioneering  aeents 
would  afiford  as  many  examples  of  cunning  and  audacious  frauos  as 
any  edition  of  the  'Newgate  Calendar;'  at  all  events,  in  South wark, 
Mr.  Walter  was  defeat 
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This  character  of  this  class  doubtless  embodies  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Walter  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them.  It  is 
accordant  with  the  information  of  the  staff  of  the  ^  Times/  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  real  political  life  of  the  day  is  vast,  varied, 
and  accurate. 

The  electioneering  agents  are  most  powerful  in  reference  to 
candidates  distinguished  for  services  rendered  to  the  people. 
They  are  always  the  slaves  of  great  parties  or  interests,  and 
they  can  almost  always  exclude  from  Parliament  an  independent 
candidate  who  stands  solely  upon  the  ground  of  his  services  to 
the  public.  Precisely  the  best  men  are  the  men  against  whom 
their  influence  is  worst.  What  the  people  want  is  an  increase 
of  the  intelligence  in  the  legislature,  and  their  influence  goes 
to  cause  money  to  be  preferred  to  mind  for  every  seat.  The 
crying  necessity  of  the  empire  is  an  addition  or  rather  the  admis- 
sion to  the  House  of  Commons  of  men  of  legislative  purpose,  but 
the  electioneering  agents  can  always  keep  them  out.  To  the 
men  of  mind  and  purpose,  they  are  natural  enemies,  having  had 
the  experience  of  veterans  in  their  hostility  to  intelligence  and 
independence.  If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  any  body,  any  party, 
or  any  interest  to  keep  a  man  out,  the  electioneering  agents 
will  always  do  the  job  for  a  consideration.  The  men  whom  it 
is  worth  the  while  of  their  enemies  to  keep  out,  are  precisely 
the  men  whom  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  to  bring  into  Par- 
liament. They  will  never  scruple  about  the  means.  Slanders, 
forgeries,  insults,  treacheries,  briljeries,  trickeries,  infamies  — 
the  frauds  of  the  '  Newgate  Calendar  ^  concentrated,  will  be 
directed  against  him,  if  the  electioneering  agents  are  only  amply 
paid.  The  starting  of  candidates  to  divide  his  supporters,  and 
the  fabrication  of  false  reports  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  different  candidates,  are  matters  of  course,  and 
they  will  justify  every  fraud,  every  deception,  every  treachery,  and 
rampant  miscreancy  of  every  kind  by  the  pandemonian  maxims 
which  they  have  themselves  brought  into  vogue — *  do,  or  you 
will  be  done  brown,'  *  every  man  has  his  priqg,'  'the  life  of 
man  is  the  life  of  a  pike  in  fi^ond,*  and  '  every  thing  is  fair  at 
an  election  time.' 

The  late  Mr.  Walter  of  the  *  Times'  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  been  of  the  easiest  access. 
More  than  any  other  man  of  his  age  he  breathed  the  spuit  of 
humanity  towards  tlf^poor  into  the  new  generation.  Fixness, 
talent,  services,  reputation,  influence,  he  possessed  in  a  great 
degree, — he  had  what  some  make  a  8ine  qua  non,  wealth, 
and  he  possessed  eminently  what  ought  to  be  indispensable, 
benevolent  purpose;  but  the  electioneering  agents  caused  him 
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to  be  rejected  conspicuously  and  frequently  by  a  number  of 
popular  constituencies.  Well  do  we  remember  the  laughter  at  his 
rejected  addresses.  He  was  described  as  a  perturbed  spirit^ 
wlio  could  find  no  rest  in  the  electoral  universe — a  phantom 
skipper  doomed  to  scour  the  ocean  in  vain  for  ever  without  find- 
ing a  ship  to  take  him  to  his  haven.  His  lot  has  been  that 
of  every  independent  man  who  has  sought  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons^  every  man  of  specific  legislative  purpose 
not  backed  by  a  powerful  body  of  organized  agitators.  Mr. 
Walter  said,  ^  I  wish  to  enter  Parliament  to  ameliorate  the  Poor 
Law  /  he  was  repeatedly  beaten.  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop  said — 
'  I  wish  to  be  elected  to  oppose  the  endowment  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  ;*  and  the  corrupt  electoral  agencies  rejected  him  in 
his  native  town  by  means  of  Lord  Melguud,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  impromptu  ambassador  to  Rome.  Mr.  Miall  has  stood  twice 
as  the  champion  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  and 
powerful  though  his  principles  are,  and  rapid  as  their  growth  is 
in  the  public  mind,  and  though  backed  by  organizations  which 
are  daily  gaining  strength,  in  proportion  to  the  fear  of  him 
as  a  man  of  purpose,  has  been  the  opposition  to  him  by  the 
criminal  agents  of  the  electoral  system. 

The  electioneering  agent  is  the  soul  of  electoral  iniquity.  He 
is  the  guilty  trafficker  in  the  rights  of  the  electors.  It  is  his 
business  and  delight  to  keep  within  his  power  the  needy  and 
base  electors  whom  he  boasts  of  having  sold  to  all  parties.  He 
is  the  fabricator  of  the  false  accounts  of  the  constituency  which 
lure  the  candidate  to  his  ruin.  The  electioneering  agent  is 
generally  a  person  of  great  cunning,  information,  and  shrewd- 
ness, the  natural  element  of  whose  soul  is  dirt.  He  gives  his 
I.  O.  U.  to  the  publican,  who  opens  his  house.  Hundreds  of 
'  brandies/  and  *  gins,^  and  gallons  of  ale,  keep  the  voters 
together,  whom  he  sells  to  the  candidate  who  will  pay  him 
highest.  This  gives  him  his  hold  upon  the  candidate.  It  is 
the  electioneering  agent  who  compels  men  of  the  highest  fitness 
and  the  most  beneficent  purpose  to  expend  energies  in  ap- 
proaching the  door  of  Parliament,  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
render  lasting  benefits  to  the  people.  The  electioneering  agent 
and  his  ally,  the  political  publican,  are  systematic  and  habitual 
teachers  and  trainers  in  crime.  Towards  the  candidate  his 
aspect  is  extortion  and  fraud.  Towards  the  man  of  indcpend* 
ence,  intelligence,  and  purpose,  his  relations  are  ruthless  hosti- 
lity, or  criminal  betrayal.  In  reference  to  the  honest  electors, 
he  is  the  thief  who  steals  their  privileges.  With  respect  to  the 
needy  electors,  he  is  the  foul  genius  of  demoralization.  It  is 
the  electioneering  agent  who  wields  over  the  needy  elector  the 
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terrors  of  seven  day  leases^  of  distress-warrants,  executions,  and 
ejectments.  It  is  the  electioneering  agent  who  collects  the 
rents  of  the  ten-pound  houses,  whose  tenants  are  degraded  into 
voting  machines.  He  is  the  author  of  the  thousand  verminous 
frauds  and  perjuries  which  have  created  and  protected  the 
noxious  spawn  of  fictitious  votes.  Drunkenness  destroys  for 
him.  Law  entraps  for  him.  Gold,  in  his  service,  sparkles  with 
a  demon  spell  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  elector,  until  the  soul  of 
the  man  is  sold  to  the  evil  one.  Betraying  the  candidate  into 
ruinous  expenses,  or  making  him  the  victim  of  fraud,  calumny, 
or  treachery;  seducing  the  consciences  of  the  electors,  and 
destroying  truth,  right,  and  patriotism,  by  his  infernal  activity, 
the  electioneering  agent  is  authentically  proved  by  his  moral 
atmosphere,  his  deeds,  and  his  tendencies,  to  be  the  demon  of 
the  electoral  svstem,  the  arch-fiend  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  labours  of  the  Anti-Bribery  Society  will  be  beneficent 
and  successful,  if  they  do  nothing  more  than  record  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  electoral  system.  The  mere  name  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful protest  against  the  evil.  In  such  a  cause  the  mere 
attempt  is  a  success. 

*  The  House  of  Commons  is  made  a  club  of  rich  men  by  the 
present  system,  when  it  ought  to  be  a  workshop  for  the  people.' 
'  The  expenses  ought  to  fall  upon  the  persons  who  are  served 
gratuitously,  and  not  upon  the  men  who  serve  gratuitously/ 
'  The  qualification  ought  to  be,  that  a  man  has  some  beneficent 
ideas  in  his  head,  which  he  wishes  to  embody  in  the  laws  for 
the  good  of  the  people.'  These  truths  are  the  basis  of  the 
agitation.     To  quote  the  prospectus  before  us : 

*  There  is  no  solid  principle  on  which  we  can  rest  short  of  the  one 
embodied  in  the  pledge  of  the  Anti-Bribery  Society — election  solely 
on  the  ground  oi  fitness.  The  inadequacy  of  the  intelligence  in  Par- 
liament to  the  wants  of  the  empire  yearly  costs  the  people  a  great 
waste  of  money,  the  destruction  of  many  lives,  and  the  continuance 
of  vast  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  evils.  There  must  be  a  total  sup- 
pression of  the  system  which  makes  election  an  expense  to  candi- 
dates. No  man  ought  to  have  to  pay  a  single  sixpence  for  a  seat. 
The  qualification  ought  not  to  be  that  a  man  is  willing  to  spend  a 
few  thousands  upon  a  parliamentary  speculation  of  being  re- paid  by 
place,  by  family  promotions,  or  by  downright  jobs.  The  qualifica- 
tion ought  to  be  that  a  man  has  some  beneficent  ideas  in  bis  head, 
which  he  wishes  to  embody  in  the  laws  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Without  this  qualification  no  man  has  a  right  to  a  seat.  The  ques- 
tion ought  to  be,  not  has  this  man  300/.  a-year,  or  will  He  spend 
thousands  in  bribing  and  treating,  but  has  God  made  this  man  a 
lawgiver  by  the  moral  and  mental  gifts  with  which  his  soul  is  en- 
dowed ?     Is  there  good  for  the  people  in  this  man  ? 
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'  The  Anti-Bribery  Society  originated  in  a  suggestion  recently 
thrown  out  in  a  series  of  articles  embodying  these  views,  in  a  peri- 
odical publication,  by  John  Robertson,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Review.  '1  he  society  has  been  formed  to 
unite  men  of  all  political  opinions  (carefully  excluding  the  discussion 
of  all  party  questions)  by  subscription  to  the  following  decla- 
ration : — 

*  "We,  the  undersigned,  pledge  ourselves  hereby  to  use  all  consti- 
tutional and  legal  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  system  winch 
makes  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  expense  to  candidates ; 
and  never  to  desist  from  our  efforts  until  the  sole  qualification  shall 
be  fitness  to  represent  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  constituencies.' 

Nothing  good  is  done  now-adays  without  the  agitation  of 
societies.  Lord  Brougham  has  made  eloquent  speeches^  and 
Lord  John  Russell  has  passed  much  lauded  bills  against  bribery 
and  corruption^  and  the  evils  have  been  as  rampant  as  ever.  In 
this  great  moral  movement^  association  is  necessary  to  success. 
The  political  unions  carried  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Anti-Slavery 
Society  abolished  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Penny 
Postage  Association  obtained  penny  postage.  The  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  won  free  trade.  The  Health  of  Towns'  Associa- 
tion will  establish  sanatory  reform.  The  Anti-State -Church 
Association  is  diffusing  the  principles  of  religious  equality.  On 
all  subjects^  in  the  long  run^  the  people  is  the  legislature.  To 
them,  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  speedy  and  a  great  suc- 
cess, we  commend  the  objects  of  the  Anti-Bribery  Society. 
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Art.  II. — The  Christian  State :  or  the  First  Principles  of  National  Reli' 
gion.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts. 
London  ;  Seeley,  Burnside,  and  Seeley.     1847. 

'  A  GREAT  book/  says  an  ancient  authority, '  is  a  great  nuisance. 
And  if  we  were  to  form  our  estinoate  of  the  volume  before  us  by 
this  rule,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  thinking  rather  hardly  of 
it ;  for  there  are  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  octavo 
pages  within  its  portly  dimensions.  We  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  criticise  it,  however,  on  the  dimension  principle.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  high,  the  almost  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject  on  which  it  is  written.  We  look  upon  its  appearance 
as  one  among  many  evidences  that  the  question  of  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  is  the  question  of  the  age;  and  we  deem 
the  decision  of  this  question  so  vitally  momentous  to  the  highest 
interests  of  our  country  and  of  the  world,  that  we  thank  every 
man  who  contributes  in  any  way  to  the  discussion  of  it.  To 
any  man  who  would  discuss  it  luminously  and  convincingly,  we 
would  gladly  allow  the  prerogative  of  expanding  his  thoughts, 
not  only  over  seven  hundred  pages  of  letter-press,  but  over  a 
thousand. 

The  work  on  our  table,  however,  possesses  more  interest  than 
belongs  merely  to  the  subject  of  it.  The  author  is  a  very  esti- 
mable young  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  already 
favourably  known  as  a  man  of  piety  and  zeal,  and  as  a  writer  of 
considerable  power  and  promise.  He  belongs  to  what,  for 
distinction  sake,  we  may  call  the  evangelical  party,  as  opposed 
to  the  high-church  party,  in  the  establishment,  and  may  be  held 
probably  to  speak  their  views,  as  well  as  his  own ;  an  inference 
confirmed,  we  think,  by  the  near  family  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  rector  of  Watton,  and 
the  patronage  bestowed  by  this  eminent  minister  of  Christ  on 
the  book  written  by  his  son-in-law.  We  have,  therefore,  before 
us  what  we  believe  we  may  call  a  novelty,  and  certainly  an  inte- 
resting noveltv,  in  the  state-church  controversy,  the  manifesto  of 
the  evangelical  party,  and  an  implicit  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  uphold  the  secular  establishment  of  Christianity. 
Tliat  the  truly  pious  and  catholic-spirited  members  of  the 
cliurch  of  England  could  not  agree  with  the  principles  which 
have  been  put  forth  on  this  subject  by  high-church  writers,  has 
been  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  finding  them  distinctly  disavowed  by  Mr. 
Birks.     He  speaks  of  what,  he  says,  'may  be  popularly  termed^ 
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the  high-church  theory  of  religious  establishments*  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :— 

'  It  starts  from  the  maxim,  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  visible  in* 
stitution,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  and  to  continue  visible  and  dis- 
tinct to  the  end  of  time.  It  assumes,  further,  that  its  essence  consists 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  its  rulers,  derived  to  them  by  their  un- 
broken, or  almost  unbroken,  succession  of  ministerial  commission  from 
the  apostles  themselves.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the  conjoint 
authority  of  a  Christian  king,  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  clergy  within 
the  land,  is  supreme  and  absolute  over  the  Christian  people  ;  so  that 
those  who  disown  it,  under  whatever  pretext,  are  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  visible  church.  They  may  still  partake  of  Divine  grace,  but  by 
a  special  and  supernatural  mercy,  beyond  the  revealed  covenant  of 
the  gospel ;  and  hence  the  State  cannot  show  any  countenance  to 
such  communities,  without  a  direct  treachery  against  the  claims  of  the 
church,  and  a  sinful  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  Christ.' — p.  521. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  and  effective  argument^  he 
closes  his  remarks  as  follows : — 

*  This  great  error,  which  would  define  the  visible  church  by  a  mere 
external  succession  and  legal  uniformity,  even  when  united  with  real 
faith,  must  inevitably  blight  and  paralyze  the  spiritual  senses.  It 
compels  those  who  embrace  it  to  one  of  two  alternatives.  They  must 
either  shut  their  eyes  to  the  clearest  marks  of  Divine  grace,  and  of 
the  blessing  of  Christ,  in  those  whom  they  resign  to  uncovenanted 
mercy  as  outcasts  from  the  visible  church  ;  or  else  they  must  main- 
tain that  our  Lord,  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  that  church,  attaches 
far  less  importance  to  faith,  sound  doctrine,  real  holiness,  and  a  pure 
conscience,  than  to  an  implicit  deference  to  the  most  doubtful  com- 
mands of  some  particular  set  of  rulers;  and  this,  too,  when  many 
others,  placed  outwardly  in  the  same  office,  are  known  to  have  abused 
their  power  to  enforce  the  worst  superstition.  The  former  alternative 
is  deeply  injurious  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  work  it  vilifies  or 
denies ;  and  the  other  is  no  less  dislionouruble  to  our  Lord  himselC 
since  it  makes  him  contradict,  in  the  institution  of  the  church,  the 
main  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.' — pp.  529,  530. 

We  cite  these  remarks  with  great  satisfaction,  and  readily 
allow  ourselves  to  indulge  the  agreeable  hope  that  they  express 
the  sentiments  of  pious  churchmen  at  large. 

The  high-church  theory  of  religious  establishments,  however, 
being  thus  thrown  overboard,  it  is  obvious  to  ask  what  remains, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  arguments  by  which  those  who  reject 
the  defences  constructed  by  their  predecessors,  with  no  small 
amount  of  talent  and  labour,  attempt  to  vindicate  the  common 
position.  On  this  point  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  onr 
author  is  perfectly  candid  and  explicit,  and  we  shall  endeaTonr 
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to  avail  ourselves  with  equal  candour  and  explicitness  of  the 
lights  which  his  volume  supplies. 

That  we  may  do  the  fullest  and  most  manifest  justice  to  his 
argument,  we  will  quote  entire  the  series  of  propositions  which 
the  author  lays  down,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  his  work  '  is  de- 
signed to  prove/     They  are  as  follows  : — 

'  The  maxims  on  which  the  obligation  of  national  religion,  in  its 
true  and  scriptural  idea,  seems  to  repose,  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

'  1.  First,  all  rulers,  to  whom  the  gospel  has  been  sent,  are  bound 
to  embrace  it  with  all  their  heart,  and  to  submit  themselves  willingly, 
with  all  their  official  power  and  greatness,  to  the  authority  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

•  2.  Such  rulers,  whether  magistrates,  statesmen,  or  kings,  are  bound 
to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  avow  openly  their  allegiance  to  Christ, 
and  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 

'  3.  Thirdly,  they  ought,  therefore,  to  base  their  laws  on  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God  ;  to  execute  them  with  an  open  appeal  to  his 
authority  ;  to  own  themselves,  in  their  public  character,  his  ministers 
and  servants ;  and  to  honour  him  with  open  acts  of  worship,  in  con- 
fession, prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

*  4.  Fourthly,  their  duty,  as  the  ministers  of  God  for  good  to  the 
people,  has  a  wider  range  than  barely  to  secure  property  and  li'e  by 
motives  of  physical  fear.  They  are  bound  to  promote  a  wise  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  even  more  than  its  accumulation,  and  its  virtuous 
use,  more  than  its  selfish  possession.  They  ought,  in  their  whole 
policy,  to  honour  moral  excellence  above  worldly  riches;  to  care  for 
the  deep  wants  of  the  soul  more  than  for  those  of  the  body ;  and,  in- 
stead of  making  worldly  abundance  their  highest  aim,  to  seek,  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  the  true  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  people. 

'  5.  Fifthly,  the  visible  church,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  direct  appoint- 
ment of  God,  to  spread  the  light  of  Divine  truth  in  the  world,  and  to 
bring  families,  etates,  and  kingdoms,  with  all  their  various  fields  of 
thought  and  action,  into  full  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

'  6.  Hence,  wherever  that  church  has  a  home.  Christian  rulers  are 
bound  to  become  members  of  its  communion,  to  protect  it  from  malice 
and  outrage,  to-  sanction  and  promote  its  labours  of  love,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant,  and  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  and  to 
give  it  social  facilities  for  its  growth  and  increase  in  numbers,  purity, 
and  holiness. 

'  7.  They  are  therefore  bound,  also,  in  their  laws,  to  recognize  its 
corporate  existence,  its  social  worth,  and  Divine  commission;  to  en- 
courage, and,  when  needlul,  to  regulate,  the  offerings  of  its  members; 
to  help  on  its  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  to  honour 
its  ordinances  and  maxims  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  State. 

'  8.  When  the  visible  church  is  corrupted  with  false  doctrine,  rent 
with  schisms,  or  debased  in  purity  and  moral  power,  other  duties 
will  devolve  on  Christian  rulers.  They  will  then  be  bound  to  discern 
between  wholesome  truth  and  pernicious  error  ;  to  discountenance  the 
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one,  and  to  promote  the  other ;  to  resist  alike  sectarian  bigotry  and 
unbelieving  indifference ;  to  honour  and  encourage  all  parts  of  the 
visible  church  which  the  Lord  himself  would  receive,  in  proportion 
to  their  religious  soundness,  and  power  of  social  benefit ;  but  to  re- 
press grosser  evils  with  varying  degrees  of  severity,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  pernicious  to  the  state,  and  more  or  less  openly  condemned  in 
the  word  of  God. 

'  9.  Ninthly,  these  views  of  the  ruler's  obligations,  while  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Scripluie,  in  various  precepts  and  ex- 
amples, are  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  true  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  universal  maxims  of  tlie  gospel  of  Christ. 

'  10.  Lastly,  while  it  is  our  duty,^as  patriots  and  Christians,  to 
aim  at  this  high  standard,  and  to  condemn  all  departures  from  it  as 
one  part  of  the  predicted  apostasy  of  the  last  days,  we  are  to  expect 
its  full  attainment  only  in  the  promised  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord/ — pp. 
16—18. 

Now,  on  the  face  of  this  series  of  propositions,  and  without 
entering  at  present  into  any  minute  examination  of  them,  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  intentionally  confines  himself  to  a  treat- 
ment of  the  duty  of  Ckristian  rulers,  and  that  he  leaves  wholly 
out  of  view  the  duties  of  rulers  at  large,  or  of  rulers  as  such. 
The  reasoning  is.  All  rulers  (prop.  1.)  are  bound  to  embrace  the 
gospel,  and  all  such  rulers  (prop.  2.) — those,  namely,  who  have 
embraced  the  gospel — are  bound  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  on  this  everything  that  follows  depends.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  means  to  teach  nothing  beyond  the  duty 
of  Christian  rulers.  That  we  do  not  misinterpret  him  in  this 
respect,  is  plain  from  his  words  elsewhere.  He  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, states  his  general  object  in  p.  15  :  '  My  object  will  be  to 
deduce  in  order,  from  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  tliose 
laws  of  duty  which  are  binding  on  Christian  rulers  in  connexion 
with  the  visible  church,  and  the  promotion  and  spread  of  true 
religion.^  And  he  opens  the  first  chapter  (p.  12)  with  this 
statement  of  the  question :  '  What  are  the  real  duties  of  the 
Christian  ruler,  in  all  questions  which  involve  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  men  ? 
We  do  not  pause — as  we  might,  however — to  object  to  this  as  a 
very  partial  and  defective  statement  of  the  question  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  argued  ;  we  content  ourselves  with  bringing  out 
the  fact,  that  our  author  does  not  mean  to  assert  anything 
beyond  the  duty  of  Christian  rulers  to  legislate  for  religion. 

This  limitation  of  the  controversy  is  worthy  of  notice.  For  it 
is  a  limitation  of  the  controversy.  What  has  been  hitherto 
asserted  boldly  and  often  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  as 
such,  and  consequently  of  all  rulers,  to  legislate  for  reh'giou. 
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Not  SO  Mr.  Birks.  He  inquires  after  the  duties  of  none  but 
Christian  rulers.  He  acknowledges  no  obligation  on  kings  to 
promote  any  religion  but  Christianity — nor  this,  until  a  king 
has  become  a  Christian,  Until  a  ruler  has  embraced  the  gospei, 
he  is  not  only  not  bound  to  legislate  for  religion,  but  he  is 
bound  not  to  do  it,  since  he  would  be  promoting  some  form  of 
false  religion,  which  could  never  be  right,  but  must  be  always 
wrong.  So  reasons  our  auihor,  and  we  commend  his  discretion 
to  Ids  fellow-workers  in  this  controversy.  All  we  care  to  ask  is, 
whether  they  may  all  be  supposed  to  agree  with  him ;  whether 
it  may  now  be  taken  as  granted,  that  the  right  of  rulers,  as 
such,  to  legislate  for  religion,  after  having  been  contended  for 
durmg  so  many  centuries,  and  maintained  by  so  many  atroci- 
ties, is  now  at  last  given  up,  and  will  be  heard  of  no  more?  We 
should  sincerely  rejoice  in  such  a  consummation,  but  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  of  it.  At  all  events,  however,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  discussion  of  this  point  Will  be  henceforth  transferred 
to  church  of  England  ground.  It  will  surely,  from  this  time, 
be  a  battle  between  churchmen ;  and  we  hope  Mr.  Birks  will 
not  shrink  from  the  championship,  if  occasion  should  require 
his  prowess. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case,  however,  with  rulers  in  general, 
our  author  maintains  that  Christian  rulers,  such  as  have  em- 
braced the  gospel,  are  bound  to  legislate  in  religious  matters ; 
they  ought  '  to  care  for  the  .  .  wants  of  the  soul,  .  .  and  to  seek, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  true  and  eternal  welfare  of  their 
people.^ 

Let  us  look  at  this  cardinal  principle  carefully,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain,  first,  whether  it  can  be  satisfactorily  arrived  at,  and, 
secondly,  whether,  if  it  could  be  so,  it  would  avail  for  the  advo- 
cates of  national  Christianity. 

Our  first  inquiry  is,  whether  this  corner-stone  of  the  evan- 
gelical state-church  system  is  firmly  laid. 

Now  we  could  have  understood  an  argument  in  which  the 
duty  of  one  class  of  rulers  should  have  been  inferred  from  the 
admitted  duty  of  all ;  and  to  an  advocate  who  had  established 
the  obligation  of  all  kings  to  legislate  for  religion,  we  should 
have  been  forced  to  concede  the  right  of  Christian  kings  to  do  so. 
But  this,  the  reader  will  clearly  perceive,  is  not  the  argument  of 
our  author.  He  infers  the  duty  of  a  Christian  ruler  to  legislate 
for  religion,  not  from  his  position  as  a  ruler,  but  from  his  cha- 
racter as  a  Christian.  He  himself  having  embraced  the  gospel, 
it  is  therefore  his  duty  '  to  seek,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  the 
true  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  people.'  We  object,  however,  to 
this  inference.  We  not  only  do  not  concur  in  the  connecting  link 
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between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  but  we  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  fallacy  of  the  entire  argument.  The  foundation 
of  it,  laid  bare,  is,  that  the  duties  of  civil  oiSces  vary  according 
to  the  varying  character  of  those  who  hold  them.  Never  was 
there  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  a  proposition  more 
untrue  or  absurd.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  offices  into 
which  the  functions  required  by  the  welfare  of  society  are  thrown, 
that  their  duties  should  be  definite  and  definitely  prescribed. 
How  else,  indeed,  can  any  office-holder  know  what  he  has  to  do? 
And  so  it  is  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  summit  of  society  to 
its  base.  Begin  at  the  lowest,  and  go  through  the  various  gra- 
dations of  constable,  gaoler,  magistrate,  and  judge;  to  which  of 
them  do  we  think  of  saying,  *  Your  duties  vary  with  your  cha- 
racter ;  they  are  one  thing  if  you  be  this,  another  if  you  be  that?* 
Do  we  not  say  rather,  *  Whatever  you  yourself  may  be,  the  duties 
of  the  office  are  these  ?*  It  could  not  indeed  be  otherwise,  with- 
out throwing  the  whole  social  fabric  into  confusion.  In  a  pro- 
perly organized  community,  all  the  duties  required  by  its  well- 
being  are  distributed  into  some  one  or  another  of  the  instituted 
departments  of  government ;  and  the  various  offices  become  in 
this  manner  so  firmly  compacted,  and  so  nicely  adjusted  one  to 
another,  that  no  functionary  can  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
duty  without  trespassing  on  the  province  of  another.  So  to 
define  official  duties  has  been  the  great  struggle  of  society  against 
arbitrary  power ;  and  to  constrain  the  respective  functionaries  to 
observe  the  established  limits  of  their  action,  is  the  object  of  a 
constant  and  necessary  social  jealousy.  Can  any  reason  be 
shown  why  the  office  of  supreme  ruler  is  to  be  held  exempt  from 
the  limitations  which  attach  to  the  position  of  all  subordinate 
rulers?  His  is  rather  the  case  in  which,  beyond  all  others^ 
there  should  be  a  distinct  prescription  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
itself;  all  of  which,  and  nothing  more  than  which,  he  that  comes 
to  rule,  whiitever  he  may  be,  has  to  discharge. 

It  does  not  invaiidnte  this  reasoning  to  say,  that  the  peculia- 
rity in  the  character  of  a  given  king  now  under  consideration^ 
is  his  piety.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  the  nature  of  piety  to 
enlarge  civil  offices,  or  to  create  new  departments  of  action  for 
state  functionaries.  A  religious  change  is  but  one  of  the  many 
changes  to  which  the  character  of  men  is  liable,  and  it  has 
nothing  in  it  to  exempt  it  from  the  general  rule  above  laid  down. 
The  true  property  of  all  changes  of  character,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  is  to  qualify  men  to  execute  the  duties  of 
office  diff'crently,  but  not  to  vary  those  duties  themselves.  Em- 
bracing the  gospel  would,  no  doubt,  enable  a  ruler  to  discharge 
hi:i  functions  better  than  before^  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  could 
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give  him  any  new  functions.  A  pious  keeper  of  Newgate  has 
just  the  same  official  duties  to  discharge  as  if  he  were  without 
piety;  so  likewise,  a  pious  occupant  of  the  British  throne. 

In  another  passage  (pp.  22,  23),  our  author  argues,  that  a 
ruler  who  has  embraced  Christianity  then  comes  under  obligation 
to  promote  it,  '  by  all  means  in  his  power,*  because  he  has  then, 
for  the  first  time,  arrived  at  religious  truth ;  and  that  he  is  to 
legislate  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  as  an  act  of  deference 
to  '  the  supreme  claims  of  Divine  revelation.*  Of  course,  we 
do  not  mean  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Christianity  is  the 
TRUTH,  or  whether  the  claims  of  Divine  revelation  to  what  it 
really  demands  are  supreme.  We  believe  both  these  propositions. 
And  this,  in  strictness,  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  pious  king. 
He  has  arrived  at  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  There  is  no 
going  further  than  this.  If  some  worthy  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  phraseology,  and  insist  on  it  that  a  Christian  prince  has 
arrived  at  the  absolute  truth,  we  rejoin,  that  all  that  this  amounts 
to  is  that  they  think  so.  If  such  a  prince  legislate  for  Chris- 
tianity, it  cannot  be  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  »  true,  but 
only  on  this,  that  he  thinks  it  true — it  is  true  to  him,  or  in  hia 
opinion ;  and  what  he  enforces  is  not  the  claim  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, but  the  supremacy  of  his  own  judgment.  This  belief  that 
he  has  arrived  at  the  truth,  however,  involves  no  necessary  dis- 
titiction,  either  between  himself  and  other  rulers,  or  between  his 
present  and  his  former  self.  He  believes  he  has  arrived  at  the 
truth  :  so,  perhaps,  he  did  before  he  became  a  Christian ;  and 
so,  perhaps,  do  many  other  rulers  who  are  not  Christians.  This 
is  to  maintain  a  right  to  legislate  for  religion  on  the  part  of  all 
conscientious  rulers.  £ven  if  we  were  not  to  insist  upon  this, 
however,  and  if  we  were  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
a  Christian  ruler  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  absolute 
truth,  it  would  not  follow  that  he  was  bound  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  the  truth  '  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.*  The  de- 
pository of  the  truth  would  yet  have  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  means  of  which  Christianity  would  warrant  the 
employment ;  and  a  too  zealous  ruler  might  find  himself  checked 
in  the  use  of  ^  carnal  weapons,*  by  an  authority  to  which  he  must 
acknowledge  himself  bound  to  defer. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  In  the  fourth  of  the  series 
of  propositions  before  us,  the  author  argues  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christian  rulers  to  care  for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  because 
it  is  their  duty  to  care  for  those  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  seek  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  people,  because  it  ia 
their  duty  to  promote  their  temporal  welfare.  This  line  of  argu- 
ment, however,  will  prove  too  much.  To  promote  the  temporal 
welfare  of  their  people,  is,  we  suppose,  if  the  duty  of  any  ruleri 
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not  the  duty  of  pious  rulers  alone.  It  is,  we  presume,  and 
the  contents  of  his  book  assure  us  that,  in  this  position,  Mr. 
Birks  would  agree  with  us,  the  duty  of  all  rulers.  But  if  the 
duty  of  caring  for  the  soul  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  body,  then  clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  all  rulers  to 
take  care  of  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  a  principle  which  our 
author  sets  out  with  virtually  renouncing.  The  reasoning,  in- 
deed, is  on  the  face  of  it  unsound.  It  infers  the  duty  of  pious 
kings  —  that  is,  of  one  class  of  kings  exclusively  —  from  the 
nature  of  the  kingly  office ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that,  if  the 
nature  of  the  kingly  office  warrant  any  inferences  at  all,  these 
must  apply  equally  to  all  who  hold  it.  The  Divine  declaration 
here  cited,  and  afterwards  largelv  dwelt  upon  by  the  author, 
that  rulers  are  '  the  ministers  of  God  for  good*  to  their  people, 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  refer  to  rulers  as  such,  and  not  ex- 
clusively to  pious  ones.  It  may  be  a  guide  to  the  duties  of 
rulers  at  large,  but  can  throw  no  light  on  those  of  Christian 
rulers  in  particular. 

In  page  twenty-two,  the  author  seems  to  intimate  that  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  duty  of  all  rulers 
to  legislate  for   Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  their  duty  to 
embrace  it,  and,  when  they  have  embraced  it,  it  will  be  their 
duty  to  diffuse  it.     '  There  is  plainly  an  order  and  succession  in 
moral   duties,'  says  he;  and  so  both  these  are  represented  as 
duties  of  all  rulers,  only  in  a  certain  order.     But  if  this  were 
so,  why  need  the  author  have  set  out  with  inquiring  specifically 
after  the  duties  of  Christian  rulers?      It  is  in  this  case  the 
duties  of  rulers  at  large  that  he  is  in  quest  of.     In  truth,  how- 
ever, the  fallacy  involved  in  this  language  is  quite  transparent 
To  affirm  that  two  things  are  a  man's  duty  in  a  certain  order — • 
that  is  to  say,  the  second  after  the  first,  and  not  until  the  first 
has  been  performed — is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
second  is  not  his  duty,  while  the  first  is  unperformed.     Some 
people  for  example  tell  us,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  be- 
lieve the  gospel  and  to  be  baptised ;  or  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
our  author  they  might  say,  that  baptism  is  the  duty  of  all  men, 
only  in  a  certain  order,  that  is,  after  faith — a  whimsical  and 
perplexing  mode  of  intimating  that  baptism  is  not  the  duty  of 
any  man  who  has  not  believed  the  gospel.     To  affirm  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  pious  kings  to  legislate  for  religion,  is  surely  to 
affirm  that  it  is  theirs  only.     This,  indeed,  our  author  himself 
admits  in  the  next  page,  where  he  uses  the  following  words, 
*  There  never  was,  nor  can  be,  a  real  obligation  *  *  *  to  propa- 
gate truth  while  it  is  believed  to  be  falsehood.' 

'  But  surely/  our  author  and  those  who  think  with  him  may 
exclaim — a  little  indignant,  perhaps,  at  our  seemingly  pertinacioui 
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renitency  to  the  efforts  made  for  our  conviction — '  but  surely, 
iu  the  felicitous  contingency  of  a  sovereign  being  truly  Chris- 
tian, something  good  ought  to  follow.  Ought  not  Christian 
kings  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God?' 

Undoubtedly,  Christian  kings — may  Grod  send  many  such  I— 
ought  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  common  with  all  Chris- 
tians, *  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do,'  they 
sliould  '  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God/  Our  author  seems  to 
imagine  that  to  admit  this  is  to  concede  the  mhole  question. 
He  has  no  other  conception  of  a  ruler  living  to  the  glory  of 
God,  than  of  a  ruler  '  seeking  by  all  means  in  his  power  the 
eternal  welfare  of  his  people/  We  are  quite  willing  that  a 
pious  ruler  should  seek  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  people;  but 
only  by  legitimate  means.  The  question  between  the  author  and 
ourselves  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be  employed. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  the  question  of  meant 
can  be  left  absolutely  open,  and  that  a  Christian  king  would 
be  left  entirely  to  his  discretion  in  the  selection  of  them.  If 
Christian  rulers  are  really  under  obligation  to  diffuse  Chris- 
tianity ^  by  ALL  means  in  their  power,'  we  do  not  see  how  any 
fault  can  be  found  with  those  who  have  employed  fires  and  im* 
prisonments,  tortures  and  death.  There  must  clearly  be  some 
guiding  or  restraining  element  in  this  matter,  besides  the  mere 
'  power'  of  the  ruler.  And  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  other 
guide  than  Christianity  itself,  which  must  be  supposed- to  con- 
tain an  expression,  somewhere  or  other  in  its  sacred  documents, 
of  the  will  of  God  in  this  respect.  What  the  decision  of  this 
supreme  authority  may  be  it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate;  but 
while  this  matter  is  yet  unexamined,  it  may  be  held  at  least 
possible  that  the  Bible  may  tie  a  godly  ruler*s  hands,  rather  than 
set  them  in  motion,  and  teach  that  the  most  effectual  manner 
in  which  he  can  show  his  care  for  the  souls  of  his  people  isj 
as  a  ruler,  to  let  them  alone.  The  argument  thus  escapes  from 
the  series  of  propositions  within  which  the  author  intended  to 
confine  it,  and  launches  out  into  the  broad  inquiry,  what  duty 
does  the  Bible  prescribe  to  the  Christian  ruler  in  relation  to 
religion? 

Now  it  is  suflSciently  singular,  that  this  question  is  (as  we 
believe)  never  once  mooted  or  referred  to,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  inspired  volume.  There  are  passages,  doubtless,  from 
which  may  be  learned  the  duty  of  rulers  as  such,  that  is,  of  all 
rulers,  in  relation  to  religion;  but  there  is  none,  we  think^ 
which  teaches  the  duty  of  Christian  kings  exclusively,  or  which 
implies  that  any  of  the  sacred  writers  ever  conceived  that 
godly  rulers  had  any  other  duties  in  this  respect  than  ungodly 
ones.    At  all  events  Mr.  Birks  has  produced  none,  and  it  is 
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fair  to  presume  that  he  would  have  produced  snch  passages, 
could  they  have  been  found.  It  may  be  observed,  therefore, 
that  he  has  proposed  to  himself  a  question  to  which,  in  the  form 
in  which  he  puts  it,  the  only  authority  to  which  reference  can 
be  made  affords  him  no  answer.  ^  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ruler  in  questions  which  involve  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion ?'  This  is  his  inquiry;  but  the  oracle  gives  him  no 
response.  Such  an  ill-considered  question  receives  no  answer 
from  the  Supreme  Wisdom. 

Indirectly,  however,  an  answer  may  be  obtained.  The  Scrip- 
tures teach  the  duty  in  religious  matters  of  all  rulers,  and  by 
consequence  of  Christian  rulers,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  the  duties  of  all  rulers,  whether  godly  or  ungodly,  are  the 
same.  Hence,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  whatever  the 
duties  of  ungodly  rulers  are,  such  also  are  the  duties  of  the 
godly.  Now,  respecting  ungodly  rulers,  our  author  maintains 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  leave  religion  aloue.  'There  never  was,* 
says  he,  '  nor  can  be,  a  real  obligation  either  to  diffuse  false- 
hood supposing  it  to  be  the  truth,  or  to  propagate  truth  while 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  falsehood/  Consequently,  on  his  own 
shewing,  and  according  to  the  real  tenor  of  Scripture,  godly 
rulers  also  ought  to  leave  religion  alone. 

We  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  what  we  have  just  said, 
that  our  author  has  made  no  references  in  his  extended  argu- 
ment to  the  inspired  volume.  On  the  contrary,  his  volume 
abounds  with  them  far  beyond  any  work  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  met  with.  One  might  think,  from  his  numerous  scriptural 
citations,  that  the  meddling  of  pious  rulers  with  religion  was 
the  most  obvious  and  largely  enforced  topic  in  the  Bible.  But 
the  force  of  all  these  quotations  is  destroyed  by  a  fatal  fallacy. 
The  author  is  incessantly  reasoning  to  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
ruler  from  passages  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  rulers  at  large. 
To  shew  more  distinctly  what  we  mean,  we  will  give  an  example, 
which  we  take  at  random,  and  present  as  an  instance  of  a 
general  fact.  In  the  chapter  on  the  testimony  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  (chap,  xi.),  we  find  the  following : — 

'  2.  In  th(3  apostolic  Epistles,  there  are  only  a  few  passages  which 
throw  any  duect  light  on  our  present  subject,  the  true  province  of 
Christian  rulers.  But  there  are  three  or  four  texts  which  have  a  more 
immediate  bearing  on  the  special  duty  of  Christian  rulers  and  kings. 

'The  first  of  these  is  the  well  known  passage  (Rom.  xiii.)  where 
St.  Paul  treats  of  the  duty  of  Christians  toward  the  civil  ruler,  whose 
office  is  also  briefly  defined.  '  He  is  the  minister  of  God  for  good.* 
But  since  the  only  true  good,  in  the  view  of  sound  reason,  is  that 
which  ministers  to  the  soul's  welfare ;  it  seems  to  follow  at  once  that 
the  ruler  is  bound,  in  all  his  actions,  to  take  public  cognizance  of 
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Divine  truth,  and  make  the  welfare  of  immortal  soals  the  final  aim 
which  regulates  the  whole  course  of  his  public  policy.' — pp.  286,  287. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  have  read  this  extract  without  per- 
ceiving the  defect  of  which  we  have  spoken.  '  There  are  three  or 
four  texts/  says  the  author,  'which  have  a  more  immediate 
bearing  on  the  special  duty  of  Christian  rulers  and  kings ;'  and 
he  goes  on  to  cite  a  passage  which,  by  his  own  admission,  defines 
the  office  of  the  civil  ruler  generally  !  Why,  the  words  of  the 
apostle  teach  us  nothing  whatever  of  '  the  special  duty  of  Chris- 
tian rulers  and  kings.'  They  define  the  ruler's  office ;  and  if 
they  do  inculcate  an  interference  in  religion,  they  inculcate  it 
as  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  as  binding  on  all  who  hold  it. 
Thus  understood,  they  would  as  directly  justify  the  persecutions 
of  Nero  as  the  patronage  of  Constantine. 

As  another  instance,  and  one  in  which  the  same  fault  vitiates 
an  extended  argument,  we  refer  to  pp.  210,  et.  seq.,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  infer  the  duty  of  Christian  kings  from 
the  nature  of  civil  government,  or  of  the  kingly  office.  In  this 
passage,  by  a  singular  piece  of  logical  manipulation  (to  which 
we  are  strongly  tempted  to  apply  the  term  legerdemain),  the 
author  endciivours  to  show  that  the  ruler's  office  comprehends 
in  itself  the  functions  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king  (we  assure  the 
reader  we  are  not  joking),  and  then  he  argues  that  this  demon- 
strates the  duty  of  Christian  kings ;  never  seeming  to  suspect 
tiiat  if  his  argument  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  the  duty  of  all 
kings,  even  of  those  ungodly  ones  who,  as  he  himself  declares, 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  religion. 

Furtlier  examples  might  be  cited  to  an  extent  which  would 
speedily  exceed  our  limits,  and  exhaust  the  reader's  patience. 
Let  any  one  who  de>ires  it,  put  to  the  test  our  assertion  that 
the  scriptural  references  in  the  volume  throughout  are  charac- 
terised by  the  prevalence  of  the  fallacy  we  have  indicated. 
That  such  an  element  wholly  vitiates  the  reasoning  which  it 
infects,  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

We  may  now,  we  think,  close  the  first  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
namely,  whether  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  author,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  pious  rulers  to  legislate  for  religion,  is  satis- 
factorily arrived  at ;  and  may  proceed  to  the  second,  namely, 
whether,  if  it  were,  it  would  avail  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced.  If  it  would  vindicate  national  establishments  of  re- 
ligion in  theory,  would  it  also  avail  for  their  practical  construction 
and  working? 

Now  to  us  it  appears  that  the  application  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  our  evangelical  brethren,  must  be  a  matter  of  great, 
if  not  insuperable  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  question  of  no  little  delicacy  (to 
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say  the  least  of  it)  to  be  decided^  before  it  can  be  known  con- 
cerning a  given  king^  either  by  himself  or  his  people^  whether 
he  is  to  legislate  concerning  religion^  or  not.  He  is  not  to  do 
so  because  he  is  king,  but  only  in  case  he  is  a  Christian  king. 
How  then  is  this  to  be  ascertained  ?  Whether  a  man  be  a  king 
or  not,  is,  generally  speaking,  suflSciently  obvious,  both  to  him- 
self and  others ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  known  whether  the  said 
king  is  a  Christian,  or,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  whether  he 
has  'embraced  the  gospel?'  Is  his  own  opinion  upon  this 
point  to  be  accepted,  and  is  the  power  of  legislating  on  religious 
matters  to  be  grasped,  at  pleasure,  by  the  men  who  sit  on 
thrones?  If  a  king's  opinion  of  himself  is  not  to  be  taken, 
who  are  to  be  his  judges?  Is  he  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  or  by  a  jury  of  his  subjects?  What  means  are  there  of 
securing  that  his  judges  shall  themselves  be  pious  men,  and 
know  how  to  proceed  with  their  business?  Can  judges  be 
found  who  shall  have  any  means  of  enforcing  their  judgment  ? 
Or  can  kings  be  found  who  would,  for  a  moment,  think  of  sub- 
mitting to  it  ?  We  go  further,  and  ask  if  the  question  whether 
a  man  is  or  is  not  a  Christian  is  capable  of  being  decided  by 
any  earthly  tribunal  ?  Personal  religion  is,  as  we  take  it  (and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Birks  agrees  with  us),  a  matter  of  the  heart ;  and 
its  absolute  existence  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied,  but  by 
•Him  who  knows  the  heart.  A  king,  like  any  other  man,  may 
indeed  profess  Christianity,  and  his  profession  may  be  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  of  probable  evidence ;  but  this  is  nothing 
to  the  point.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  our  author  is,  not  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  who  profess  Christianity  to  legislate  for 
it,  but  of  rulers  who  are  Christians,  who  have  *  embraced  the 
gospel.'  Consequently,  he  suspends  the  duty  of  legislating  for 
religion,  that  is,  the  whole  fabric  of  national  Christianity,  on  a 
condition  which,  if  it  were  discoverable,  no  tribunal  can  be  insti- 
tuted for  determining,  and  which,  if  a  tribunal  were  constituted, 
could  never  be  discovered  at  all  I  Certainly  the  habit  of  building 
castles  in  the  air  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  somewhat  too  sharp,  and  approaches 
to  unfairness,  we  ask  whether  the  author  will  take  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  modifying  his  position,  and  whether  he  will  prefer 
saying  that  every  ruler  professing  Christianity  is  under  obli- 
gation to  legislate  for  it  ?  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  would 
do  so.  Upon  this  supposition,  however,  we  should  ask  him 
what  there  is  in  such  an  act  of  profession  (which  may  be  pro- 
fession merely)  to  create  new  civil  rights  and  obligations  ?  To 
become  a  Christian  docs  imply  a  momentous  change  of  character, 
upon  which  the  argument,  in  the  former  case,  might  seem  plau- 
sibly to  rest ;  but  when  no  change  of  character  is  guaranteed. 
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why  should  such  important  consequences  follow  ?  What  king — 
what  bad  king,  at  least — would  not,  for  the  sake  of  grasping 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  j»ro/i?«5  himself  a  Christian?  He  might 
be  pagan,  mahomedan,  or  infidel,  but,  by  an  act  of  hypocrisy 
and  villany,  he  would  become  authorised  and  bound  to  legislate 
for  the  religion  of  his  subjects  ! 

If  our  author  would  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  profession, 
but  would  require  the  accompaniment  of  satisfactory  evidence 
of  piety,  we  must  ask,  satisfactory  to  whom  ?  To  whose  judg- 
ment would  a  king  be  likely  to  submit  such  a  question  ?  Or 
what  guarantee  can  be  given  that  those  to  whom  its  decision 
might  be  submitted,  would  decide  it  in  a  manner  enlightened, 
conscientious,  or  just  ?  The  settlement  of  such  a  matter  would 
be  as  arduous  as  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy. That  the  proceedings  incident  to  it  should,  in  the 
long  run,  be  conducted  with  Christian  simplicity,  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable. It  would  give  rise  to  as  many  intrigues  as  the 
election  of  a  pope,  and  to  mischiefs  enough  to  overthrow,  in  a 
century,  the  firmest  fabric  of  national  religion  that  ever 
existed. 

Let  us  suppose  this  initial  difficulty  got  over,  however,  and 
a  Christian  king  at  last  discovered,  and  seated  on  his  throne. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  before  us  the  first  of  this  hallowed 
dynasty.  He  is  bound  to  diffuse  Christianity  '  by  all  means  in 
his  power,*  that  is,  to  make  and  enforce  laws  for  this  purpose. 
He  assumes  then  authority  over  the  religious  interests  of  his 
people,  dominion  over  conscience.  But  he  is  by  the  supposi- 
tion the  first  that  has  had  a  right  to  do  this,  since  he  is  the  first 
Christian  king.  If  the  same  thing  was  done  before  him,  as  it 
probably  was,  it  was  a  wrong.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  ask, 
to  whom  did  authority  over  the  religious  interests  of  the  people 
then  belong — then,  when  there  was  no  ruler  in  whom  it  pro* 
perly  vested  ?  If  to  none,  then  all  were,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
left  to  themselves  as  to  religious  matters.  Here  then  is  the 
creation  out  of  the  mere  fact  of  a  sinner^s  conversion  to  God — 
that  sinner  happening  to  be  a  king— of  infinitely  the  most  im- 
portant department  and  function  of  human  government,  and  of 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  abridging  and  wresting  out 
of  the  hands  of  an  entire  people,  what  they  may  be  either  en- 
lightened or  infatuated  enough  to  deem  their  most  precious  and 
cherished  liberties.  The  first  Christian  king  had  better  take 
care  lest  he  lose  his  head. 

But  let  us  go  on.  The  Christian  king  legislates  for  religion. 
He  recognises  and  endows  *  the  visible  church  of  Christ*  within 
his  dominions ;  he  founds  bishoprics,  giving  the  mitred  heads  a 
place  among  his  hereditary  counsellors ;  he  gives  the  tithe  of 
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the  land  to  the  hierarchy;  he  wills  church  rates;  he  establishes 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  finally  he  dies,  and  bequeaths  his 
crown  and  kingly  office  to  another.  No,  not  his  kingly  ofiSce^ 
at  least  not  the  whole  of  it ;  his  successor  must  not  legislate 
for  religion  unless  he  be  a  Christian.  And — again  supposing 
the  difficulty  of  the  examination  got  over  —  upon  inquiry  it 
turns  out  that  his  successor  is  not  a  Christian;  he  is  a  mau 
of  the  world,  and  has  not  embraced  the  gospel.  What  is  to  be 
done  now  ?  Here  is  what  our  Yankee  friends  would  call  '  an 
awkward  fix.'  First  of  all,  here  is  a  department  of  government 
quite  at  a  stand-still,  that  namely,  which  relates  to  religion. 
The  king,  not  being  a  ( Christian,  has  no  right  to  touch  it,  and 
we  will  suppose  him  for  this  once  to  eschew  the  wrong.  It  is, 
however,  a  great  affair,  a  kingdom  of  itself.  Is  it  to  stand  ? 
It  cannot  unless  the  king  will  administer  it.  Is  it  to  fall  ? 
The   change    will    be    fearful.       But,  to   fall!      What!    the 

church-rates,  the  tithes,  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  ! 

What  a  tremendous  change  I     But,  no.     Let  the  ungodly  ruler 
perish  first !     '  No  bishop,  no  king  ! ' 

We  need  not  extend  these  illustrations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious,  we  think,  than  that  the  principle  of  suspending 
the  authority  to  legislate  for  religion  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  sovereign,  must  expose  the  government  to  a  series  of  in- 
calculable, intolerable,  and  destructive  revolutions.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  legislation  for  religion,  the  safety  and  permanence  of 
social  institutions  require  that  authority  should  be  vested  in  the 
ruler's  office,  hold  it  who  may.  Let  us  glance,  however,  at 
some  difficulties  of  a  different  kind. 

We  go  on,  still  supposing  the  case — alas  !  too  probable — of 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  a  sovereign  who  has  not  *  em- 
braced the  gospel.'  He  is  to  be  tried  by  some  tribunal  on  this 
point,  and  if  their  decision  should  be  according  to  truth,  he  is 
to  take  his  kingdom  shorn  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  en- 
joyed by  his  predecessor.  To  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
temptation  is  he  thus  exposed  I  What  temptation,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  hypocrisy  1  Here,  if  ever  worldly  considerations  can 
make  it  so,  is  something  worth  lying  for,  the  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion over  an  empire.  One  clever  act  of  deceit,  a  few  minutes 
of  successful  disguise,  secures  this  brightest  jewel  in  a  monarch's 
crown.  Who,  among  princes  will  not  have  recourse  to  it? 
If  any,  it  is  he  of  the  tender  conscience,  in  whose  hands  such  a 
dominion  would  be  the  safest;  while  the  herd  of  bad  men 
would  rush  through  the  narrow  gate  without  a  scruple,  and 
laugh  at  the  folly  which  imposed  the  test.  Our  author's 
scheme  is  a  sort  of  Test  and  Corporation  Act  revived  and  ex- 
tended.    Religion  was  long  made  '  the  picklock  to  a  place/  in 
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municipal  bodies ;  Mr.  Birks  is  for  making  it  the  picklock  to  i 
throne,  and  for  letting  in  royal  knaves  to  a  game  which  has 
been  found  too  essentially  wicked,  and  too  extensively  mis- 
chievous, for  common  men  to  play  at. 

What  a  temptation  on  the  other  hand  to  usurpation !  A 
king — an  actual  king,  for  all  other  departments  of  government 
are  conceded  to  him,  and  possessed  by  him — is  about  to  be 
deprived  of  an  established  department  of  government  because  he 
is  not  a  Christian,  that  is,  a  certain  sort  of  religionist.  '  Very 
pretty,^  quoth  he ;  '  but  who  is  to  take  it  from  me  if  I  choose 
to  keep  it?  And  why  should  1  part  with  so  valuable^  so  im- 
portant, so  indispensable  an  element  of  power?  Let  any  one 
pluck  this  feather  out  of  my  cap  who  dares;  I  will  never,  with 
my  own  hand,  extract  this  gayest  of  my  regal  plumes.^  What 
could  ensue  in  such  circumstances,  but  either  a  quiet  submis- 
mission  to  usurped  power,  or  a  struggle  involving  hazards  of 
civil  war  to  repel  it  ? 

The  condition  of  the  people  would  be  no  better  than  that  of 
the  sovereign.  Admit  that  one  pious  prince  had  reigned  over 
them,  and  established  national  religious  institutions ;  in  what 
condition  are  they  under  a  successor,  who,  not  having  '  em- 
braced the  gospel,'  has  no  authority  in  religious  matters  ?  The 
whole  ecclesiastical  fabric  is  then  without  its  vital  element,  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  national  Christianity  is  defunct.  If  it 
ever  was  of  any  use,  how  great  a  calamity  has  befallen  the 
nation  in  its  decease!  If  religious  anarchy  —  sometimes  so 
loudly  bewailed — be  a  fearful  evil,  how  inevitably  and  univer- 
sally it  comes,  when,  there  beings  in  religion,  no  king,  every 
man  must  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ! 

lu  the  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  which 
we  have  hitherto  presented,  we  have  taken  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  which  it  most  readily  adapts  itself,  the  monarchical ; 
but  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  any  available  scheme  of  national 
religion  should  be  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  such  other 
forms  of  government  as  do  or  may  exist.  Take  a  mixed  mo- 
narchy, for  example,  such  as  that  which  subsists  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  legislati/e  power  is  diffused  through  some- 
where about  a  thousand  gentlemen.  If  the  working  of  the  new 
principle  would  be  embarrassed  in  a  despotism  by  the  involved 
necessity  of  a  series  of  regenerated  kings,  what  must  it  be  in 
England,  where  it  must  require  the  '  embracing  of  the  gospel* 
by  at  least  a  thousand  men,  always  drawn  from  all  ranks  and 
classes  in  society,  and  undergoing  perpetual  change  I  It  is 
obvious  that  the  representative  system  must  still  further  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty,  since,  under  a  form  of  government  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  electoral  bodies  should  con-r 
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sist  of  converted  men,  in  order  to  afford  any  guarantee,  we 
might  say  to  create  any  probability^  that  the  elected  legislators 
should  be  such.  Under  such  a  government,  indeed,  rulers,  in 
the  sense  in  which  our  author  uses  the  term,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist,  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  constituting  merely 
the  executive,  while  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  make 
laws  for  themselves.  Under  these  conditions  of  the  problem, 
the  element  called  by  our  author,  ^  the  duty  of  Christian  rulers,* 
vanishes  altogether. 

Another  embarassment  in  the  working  of  the  scheme  under 
consideration  would  arise  from  the  different  forms  in  which 
Christianity  has  developed  itself  among  mankind.  We  do  not 
here  enter  upon  the  question,  whether  some  specific  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  is,  or  is  not,  by  Divine  authority  prescribed ; 
we  merely  take  the  fact,  that  among  Christians,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Birks  would  use  that  word,  different  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  have  arisen,  and  have  been  strenuously  contended 
for.  All  that  he  requires  in  order  to  bring  a  ruler  under  obli- 
gation to  legislate  for  religion  is  that  he  has  'embraced  the 
gospel.'  No  doubt,  in  this  case,  he  may  be  a  friend  of  national 
churches,  and  an  episcopalian.  He  may,  however,  be  some* 
thing  else — a  Presbyterian  perhaps — perhaps  a  Romanist  (for 
we  scarcely  suppose  our  author  will  deny  the  possibUiiy  of  sal- 
vation to  a  Romanist) — or,  perhaps,  even  a  Congregationalist, 
or  a  Baptist.  What  is  to  be  done  in  these  cases  respectively? 
The  law  that  the  ruler  is  to  legislate  for  Christianity  must  mean 
that  he  is  to  legislate  for  Christianity  as  it  is  to  him,  that  is,  at 
he  thinks  it  is ;  consequently  the  carrying  of  it  out  might  involve 
the  successive  establishment  of  every  form  of  national  Christianity, 
and,  finally,  the  demolition  of  all. 

From  this  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  practical 
working  of  our  author's  principle,  were  it  now  to  be  brought 
into  operation,  we  may  turn  for  a  moment,  to  look  at  existing 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon 
them.  What,  for  example,  can  Mr.  Birks,  according  to  his  own 
maxim,  think  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  and  always  has 
been?  Was  Henry  viii.,  in  his  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  ^Chris- 
tian king?'  Had  he  '  embraced  the  gospel?*  Had  the  Jameses, 
the  Charleses  —  had  even  all  the  Guelphs?  Can  our  author 
represent  the  history  of  the  Anglican  protestant  church  as  ex- 
hibiting less  than  a  frequent  recurrence  of  criminal  usurpations 
of  ecclesiastical  power  ?  What  he  may  think  of  its  present 
condition  we  know  not;  but  we  do  not  recollect  that  he 
advocated  the  suspension  of  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  authority 
upon  the  result  of  any  official  examination  into  the  sincerity  of 
her  piety.     There  was  a  time  in  England  when  even  the  pro- 
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pounding   of  such   a  sentiment   might   have   led   him  to  the 
scaffold. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  apparent^  from  the  tenor  of  our  critique, 
what  is  our  opinion  of  the  volume  before  us.  Generally  speakingi 
it  is  creditable  both  to  the  talents  and  temper  of  the  author ; 
but  it  shows  little  power  of  consecutive  or  searching  thought. 
Mr.  Birks  means  well,  but  he  is  not  the  man  by  whom  the 
great  controversy  of  the  age  will  be  terminated.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  have  advanced  it  even  a  single  step.  He  has  missed  his 
way,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  left  the  question  of 
national  religion  just  where  it  was.  His  book,  however,  is  not 
without  importance.  It  shows  that  the  numerous,  estimable^ 
and  influential  party  in  the  church  of  England,  in  whose  name 
he  may  be  taken  to  speak,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  position  in 
which  the  argument  was  resting,  and  that  they  wanted  new 
ground.  Here  evangelical  churchmen  thought  they  could  stand. 
We  think  they  will  soon  find  that  they  cannot  stand  here.  They 
will  again  feel  that  they  need  a  new  resting  place.  This  mental 
ferment  is  a  good  sign,  and  gives  promise  that  the  hearts  of 
good  men  in  England  will  not  find  repose  till  the  truth  is  found 
somewhere ;  where  it  is  found,  we  care  not. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  a  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages,  a  great  many  matters  on  which  we  have  not  touched, 
and,  we  may  add,  not  a  few  very  tempting  ones.  We  have 
thought  it  best,  however — to  use  a  phrase  which  we  hope  will 
give  no  offence — to  '  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,'  and  grapple 
with  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  author's  system ;  and  on  only 
one  point  more  will  we  make  an  observation,  before  we  bring 
our  notice  to  a  close.  In  his  preface,  the  author  states  his  views 
of  the  aspect  of  the  state-church  controversy,  and  his  reasons  for 
entering  into  the  field,  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  reasons  which  convince  me 
that  such  a  work,  apart  from  the  faults  in  its  execution,  is  desirable 
and  almost  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  true  interests  of  our 
nation  and  of  the  church  of  Christ;  and  lead  to  a  sanguine  hope  that 
even  the  present  attempt,  however  imperfect  and  unworthy  of  the 
subject,  will  be  honoured  with  a  blessing  from  above.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  convictions,  slowly  matured,  and  which  were  indeed  partly 
committed  to  writing,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  at  the  desire  of  a 
much  beloved  and  much  honoured  friend,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  .  .  .  And  now,  when  his  conscience  acquits  him  of  undue 
haste  to  enter  on  a  field  of  thought,  so  much  controverted  in  these 
days,  and  when  he  has  sought,  however  feebly  and  unworthily,  to 
pledge  his  hearty  adherence  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  love  among 
all  his  fellow  Christians  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
he  dares  no  longer  withhold  his  testimony,  in  these  eventful  times,  to 
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truths  which  have  been  taught  him,  as  he  verily  believes,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  truths  not 
essential,  indeed,  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  personal  holiness,  but  still 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation,  and  almost  indispensable  to  tbe 
real  harmony  and  union  of  the  church  of  Christ 

'  To  preserve  our  nation  from  such  an  apostacy,  and  to  heal  the 
divisions  of  Christ's  people,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  tbe  true 
remedy  is  one  and  the  same.  We  must  hold  up  a  standard  for  the 
just  claims  of  national  religion,  distinct  alike  from  the  assump- 
tions of  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  pride,  and  from  the  rash  and  blind 
zeal  which  would  sever  nations  from  God  himself,  by  severing  them 
from  the  revealed  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  their  public  and  open 
allegiance  to  tbe  messages  of  His  word.  Tbe  people  of  Christ  must 
be  rescued,  if  possible,  from  these  two  main  errors,  which  pull  them 
wider  and  wider  asunder,  till  children  of  the  same  Father,  servants  of 
the  same  Lord,  and  heirs  of  the  same  kingdom,  look  on  eucb  other 
with  eyes  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  if  not  of  open  hatred  ;  till  war 
is  the  normal  state  of  the  visible  church,  and  the  very  effort  after 
peace  and  unity  becomes  treachery  to  a  party,  a  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  avowed  enemies  ;  so  that  strife  and  violence,  calumny 
and  mutual  reviling,  go  daily  round  about  the  walls  of  the  spiritual 
Zion,  and  make  the  church  of  Christ  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  in  the 
lips  of  worldly  men. 

'  The  present  work,  then,  whatever  its  actual  influence  may  be,  is 
sincerely  designed  as  a  contribution,  not  only  to  the  cause  of  our 
national  Christianity,  but  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  church 
of  Christ.  It  would  grieve  the  writer  deeply,  if,  either  through  his 
own  sinful  infirmity,  or  that  of  others,  any  contrary  effect  should  arise. 
His  earnest  aim  has  been  to  avoid  all  that  could  irritate  or  offend ; 
all  personal  controversy,  or  mischievous  confusion  of  principles,  and 
their  logical  or  possible  consequences,  with  the  motives  and  impres- 
sions of  those  by  whom  such  principles  are  entertained  If  he  has 
failed  to  attain  his  own  standard,  may  the  God  of  all  grace  pardon  the 
sin,  and  not  suffer  it  to  become  a  stumbling-block  to  one  single 
reader,  so  as  to  hinder  his  careful  examination  of  the  truths  them- 
selves.*— pp.  vi. — X. 

The  importance  of  this  passage  will  perhaps  excuse  the  length 
of  the  quotation.  The  author  refers,  in  it,  to  the  well  kuown 
fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  an  insti- 
tution by  means  of  which,  it  was  hoped — as  explicitly  stated  by  Mr. 
Bickersteth — that  the  progress  of  the  state- church  controversy 
might,  so  far  as  its  members  were  concerned,  be  arrested ;  the 
first  book  published  on  that  controversy,  however,  subsequently 
to  the  formation  of  the  Alliance,  turns  out  to  be  by  one  of  its 
own  members,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  ofEugland,  and  bv 
the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bickersteth  !  We  find  no  fault  with  this. 
\Vc  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  two  pleas  which  Mr.  Birks  ad- 
vauccSi  namely,  first,  that   'he   dared  not  withhold  his  testi- 
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mony,  and,  secondly,  that  *  he  designed  it  as  a  contribution  to 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ.'  These  are 
noble  avowals,  and  we  entirely  believe  them.  Only  we  say,  let 
other  parties  be  believed  when  they  assert  the  same  things.  Let 
it  be  held  as  justifiable  for  a  dissenter  to  bear  his  testimony  as 
for  a  churchman ;  and,  while  a  book  in  vindication  of  national 
religion  is  hailed  as  '  a  contribution  to  peace  and  unity,'  let  not 
a  book  on  behalf  of  nonconformity  be  stigmatised  as  an  attempt 
to  tear  the  church  to  pieces. 

That  the  author  has  studied  to  avoid  the  verbal  asperity  by 
which  this  controversy  has  so  often  been  characterised,  we  sin- 
cerely believe ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  successful.  Not, 
however,  entirely.  We  were  struck  by  the  rather  frequent  use 
of  the  term  '  monstrous,'  not  a  very  convincing  one,  we  venture 
to  suggest,  in  a  purely  argumentative  work ;  but  we  think  he 
must  have  quite  forgotten  himself,  when,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  M.  Vinet,  he  suffered  himself  to  write  as  follows : 
'What  would  this  be  but  anarchy  itself  run  mad?  Such  a 
maxim,  fully  adopted,  must  involve  the  destruction  of  all  con- 
science, and  turn  social  order  into  the  Saturnalia  of  hell,'  p. 
445.  This  is  hardly  in  the  Alliance  spirit ;  we  have  not,  how- 
ever, written  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley  on  the  subject. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Travels  in  the  East,  By  Constantine  TischendorfF,  Editor 
of  the  *  Codex  Ephrami  Rescript  us,  *  Codex  Friderico  Augustanus/ 
etc.  Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  E.  Shuckard.  London: 
Longmans.  1847.  12mo.  pp.  288. 
2.  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  Visited  and  Described,  in  an  extensive  Jour' 
ney  undertaken  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Promotion  of  Biblical 
Research y  and  the  Advancement  of  the  Cause  of  Philanthropy,  By 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Edinburgh  :  White  &  Co.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv,  504,  786. 

When  the  '  Biblical  Researches^  of  Dr.  Robinson  appeared,  we 
entertained  some  expectation  that  there  would  be  a  long  season 
of  comparative  rest  for  reviewers  in  respect  of  travels  in  Palestine, 
which  for  many  years  previously  had  come  upon  them  in  no 
stinted  measure.  Our  expectation  was  founded  on  the  notion 
that  the  great  and  solid  worth  of  that  book,  would,  by  contrast, 
render  such  superficial  performances  as  had  formed  the  staple  of 
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travels  in  the  Holy  Laad^  so  manifestly  valueless,  as  to  deter 
other  travellers  of  the  same  class  from  favouring  the  world  with 
their  lucubrations ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Robinson 
had  so  completely  occupied  the  ground  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
done  by  scholars  and  critics  like  himself.  We  must  confess  to 
have  been  somewhat  out  in  this  calculation.  The  tide  of  books 
on  Palestine  has  still  flowed  on  with  unabated  force.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  that  formerly  every  Englishman  who  went  to 
the  Holy  Land  felt  it  his  bounden.  duty  to  write  a  book,  and 
that  now,  although  the  number  of  travellers  to  that  country 
has  increased  thirty-fold,  the  proportion  of  books  produced  is 
not  materially  greater  than  before ;  we  are  not  indisposed  to 
conclude,  that  the  considerations  we  have  stated  must  have  had 
much  effect  in  preventing  the  books  from  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  with  the  travellers. 

We  also  apprehend  that  the  influence  of  Robin son^s  great 
work  is  perceivable  in  the  materially  improved  character  of  most 
of  the  books  which  have  since  appeared.  If  any  of  our  readers 
possess  the  means  of  examining  the  works  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  seven  years  since  the  Robinsonian  era,  he  will 
perceive  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  more  sterling  value 
than  all  that  were  obtruded  on  the  public  in  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding. We  can  say  this  with  some  confidence,  having  before 
us  all  the  books  which  belong  to  these  two  periods. 

Of  the  books  produced  very  recently,  the  two  whose  titles 
are  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  authors  are  both  men  of  considerable  emi- 
nence in  different  lines — both  unusually  competent  as  scholars, 
and  men  very  capable  of  seeing  and  thinking  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  as  it  happens,  both  travelled  with  distinct  objects  in 
view,  of  which  neither  of  them  suffers  us  to  lose  sight ;  and  this 
alone  imparts  an  unusual  earnestness  to  their  pursuits,  and  affords 
a  peculiar  interest  to  their  researches. 

Ti^chendorff  is  well  known  as  the  learned  editor  of  the 
works  enumerated  in  his  title,  which  have  given  to  him  a 
European  reputation  in  biblical  literature;  and  his  object  in 
travelling  was  to  seek  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  sacred  books. 
The  present  work,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  his  learned 
labours,  which  he  has  had  other  opportunities  of  reporting. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  suffer  us  to  lose  sight  of  his  primary  ob- 
ject ;  but  the  book,  as  it  stands,  is  a  lively,  impressive,  and  very 
readable  account  of  his  travelling  observations.  He  views 
things  with  German  eyes,  and  in  a  German  light,  which  is  often 
enough  what  Bacon  calls  a  Mry  light  \'  but  the  whole  has  con- 
siderable freshness  of  effect  to  the  English  reader,  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  distinctive  character  which  the  peculiaritiea  of 
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tlie  German  intellect  impress  even  upon  their  books  of  travel ; 
and  who  necessarily  regard  as  original^  bold^  and  striking, 
whatever  is  new  to  their  own  experience.  The  book  is  just 
what  the  author  intended  it  to  be ;  for  he  carefully  assures  us, 
that  he  has  '  endeavoured  to  appear  as  little  learned  as  possible 
in  these  pages/  We  certainly  think  that  he  has  succeeded  very 
well  in  this  endeavour ;  but  it  has  not  been  possible  for  him,  if 
it  were  even  his  wish,  to  divest  his  pages  of  those  attributes 
which  mark  the  presence  of  the  thinker  and  the  scholar. 

The  author  of  the  larger  work.  Dr.  Wilson,  is  also  a  man  of 
note,  being,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  one  of  the  missiona- 
ries in  India,  most  distinguished  by  his  labours,  his  learning, 
and  his  varied  attainments.  Full  of  the  great  objects  to  which 
his  life  has  been  devoted,  their  influence  is  manifested  through-, 
out  these  volumes.  The  real  objects  throughout  are  the  same 
as  those  which  are  particularly  stated  in  connection  with 
Egypt. 

'  To  learn  something  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt,  and  the  prospects  of  evangelical  missionary  effort 
directed  to  their  instruction ;  to  mark,  in  connexion  with  my  obser- 
vations and  inquiries,  hs  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  would  permit, 
the  precise  nature  of  the  various  influences  which  have  lately  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  civil  and  religious  destiny  of  the  country  in 
general ;  and  to  indulge,  when  possible,  that  natural  curiosity,'  &c. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  in  its  speciflc  objects,  the  same  as 
that  of  Jowett's  *  Christian  Researches,'  to  which,  indeed,  it  has 
great  resemblance;  the  narrative  of  travel  and  the  topogra- 
phical observations  being  first  given;  and  the  principal  obser- 
vations on  the  Jews  and  Christian  sects  being  exhibited  in 
separate  papers  at  the  end  of  the  work.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  when  Jowett  travelled  there  were  no  resi- 
dent missionaries  in  any  of  those  countries,  and  the  information 
sought  was  felt  to  be  requisite  as  the  basis  of  future  operations, 
whereas  there  have  now,  for  many  years  been  missionaries  sta- 
tioned in  all  '  the  lands  of  the  Bible'  which  Dr.  Wilson  visited, 
and  who  must  certainly  be  more  competent  than  any  passing 
traveller  to  aff'ord  information  respecting  the  sects  among  whom 
they  have  laboured,  and  whose  condition  and  opinions  have 
been  the  objects  of  their  constant  attention.  While,  therefore, 
Jowett's  information  on  these  subjects  had  much  freshness  to 
the  public,  that  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  to  offer,  although  more 
copious,  contains  no  large  proportion  of  matter  which  has  not 
already  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  various  publications 
and  reports  of  the  missionaries,  from  whose  accounts  most  of 
the  information  here  given  might  just  as  well  have  been  com- 
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piled  in  London  as  in  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  these  papers  have 
in  substance  been  thus  compiled ;  and,  as  they  stand,  the  pith 
of  the  information  they  contain  has  been  previously  given  to 
the  public  by  the  author  in  his  two  long  lectures  on  the  '  East- 
ern Churches/  printed  two  years  ago  in  the  '  Lectures  on  Fo- 
reign Churches/  Although,  therefore,  a  very  few  of  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  of  this  work,  which  come 
under  the  head  of  ^  General  Researches,'  would  contain  all  the 
information  which  is  new  to  a  reader  of  ordinary  diligence,  it 
will  be  to  many  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  most  recent 
information  on  these  subjects  brought  together  and  digested 
ready  to  their  hands.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we 
would  most  gladly  have  spared  some  of  the  dissertations,  for 
that  memoir  on  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  which  the  au- 
thor tells  us  he  had  prepared  from  actual  observation,  but  was 
obliged  to  omit  for  want  of  room.  This,  if  competently  done, 
is  a  thing  really  wanted,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  yet 
see  the  light. 

It  is  thus,  upon  the  whole,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
portion  of  the  work  comprising  the  personal  narrative  and  topo- 
graphical research,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
work,  that  its  merits  are  to  be  estimated.  Apart  from  the  special 
objects,  which  impart  a  Christian  interest  to  his  narrative,  and 
from  the  constant  references  to  scripture  which  pervade  its 
pages,  a  distinctive  character  is  impressed  upon  this  portion  of 
the  work  by  the  singularly  advantageous  position  of  the  author. 
All  previous  travellers — at  least,  all  who  have  written  anything  of 
importance— have  come  to  the  'lands  of  the  Bible'  from  the  West, 
and  have  looked  upon  the  scenery  they  beheld,  and  the  customs 
brought  under  their  notice,  under  impressions  which  things  so 
new  to  their  experience  would  naturally  excite.  This  had  its  ad- 
vantages, as  much  which  those  who  are  really  familiar  to  the  East 
would  deem  too  ordinary  and  common-place  to  be  noticed, 
would  strike  the  attention  of  a  stranger  as  worthy  of  record ; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  freshness  of  his  perceptions 
would  be  likely  to  produce  the  more  agreeable  and  attractive 
narrative.  Still  we  have  had  so  much  of  this,  have  had  it  so 
constantly,  that  even  this  frcsihuess  has  become  wearisome. 
We  perceive  that  it  is  but  another  name  for  crudeness — and  we 
begin  to  sigh  for  such  views  as  might  be  taken  of  Palestine  by 
a  man  already  familiar  with  the  East,  and  able,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  knowledge,  to  see  more  deeply  into  the  'reasons  of  things,' 
and  to  detect  diflerences  and  trace  analogies,  which  must  be 
wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  tourists,  who  go  to  Palestine 
and  make  a  book,  and  then  have  done  with  the  East.  Now^ 
here  we  have  something  of  this  advantage.     Dr.  Wilson  comes 
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to  '  the  lands  of  the  Bible^  with  a  long  and  ripe  experience  of 
the  East,  its  customs  and  its  rites.  We  hence  constantly  dis- 
cover that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  no  ordinary  guide.  But  we 
must  confess,  that  the  result  is  less  marked  than  our  words 
might  lead  the  reader  to  expect.  And  the  reason  probably  is, 
that  the  East,  with  which  Dr.  Wilson  was  previously  familiar, 
is  India  —  a  tropical  country,  whose  physical  condition,  and 
the  customs  of  whose  inhabitants  are  scarcely  less  different 
from  those  of  Palestine  than  are  our  own.  *  The  East '  is  a 
vague  term,  much  too  loosely  applied;  and  India  is  much  too 
far  east  and  too  far  south,  for  an  acquaiutance  with  it,  to  avail 
much  to  the  traveller  in  Palestine.  Still,  a  view  from  that 
quarter  is  a  new  point  of  view  at  least* — and  that  is  something, 
as  times  go;  and  we  must  wait  for  the  full  realization  of  the 
aflvantage  we  have  indicated,  till  'the  lands  of  the  Bible' 
shall  be  explored  and  studied  by  some  one  well  acquainted 
previously  with  Western  Asia,  in  general — that  is,  so  much  of 
Asia  as  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
materials  for  comparison  which  lie  in  the  regions  beyond,  cannot 
under  a  sober  estimate  be  deemed  of  much  account. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  be  in  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic — an  important  but  very  rare  attainment, 
which  even  Dr.  Robinson  did  not  enjoy,  although  he  has  availed 
himself,  with  great  ability,  of  the  knowledge  of  that  language 
possessed  by  his  travelling  companion,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith.  Dr. 
Wilson  seems  to  have  found  his  Arabic  available  wherever  he 
went — at  Aden,  in  Egypt,  in  the  desert,  in  Palestine.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  this  matter  was  not  managed  without 
greater  difficulty  than  appears  in  the  book;  for  the  dialectical 
variations  of  the  Arabic  are  very  considerable ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  the  Arabic  used  in  India  could  be  readily  iuteU 
ligible  every  where  else.  There  were,  however,  doubtless,  some 
of  the  party  who  could  talk  with  all  persons  that  were  met  with 
in  the  journey ;  and  this  imparts  that  vitality  to  the  narrative 
which  is  not  to  be  found  when  the  traveller  can  only  report 
what  he  hears  through  an  interpreter. 

That  no  advantage  might  be  wanting,  Dr.  Wilson  provided 
himself  with  a  collection  of  books  on  Palestine,  larger  than  he 
liad  found  in  any  of  our  public  libraries.  But  he  appears  to 
have  wanted  time  for  the  management  of  this  instrument,  as 
his  references  apply  to  very  few  indeed  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  books  which  have  been  produced  respecting  the  Holy  Land  ; 

•  We  believe  that  the  only  previous  travellers  who  have  taken  Palestine 
in  ilieir  way  from  India  to  Europe  are,  the  *  Field-officer  of  Cavalry,'  who 
pubHshed  a  •  Diary  of  a  Tour'  in  1823;  and  the  Methodist  Missionary,  the 
Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  who  published  '  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land'  in  1835. 
Neither  work  is  of  much  importance. 
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and,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  of  these  the  titles  and  the  names 
of  the  authors  are  not  always  given  with  the  care  which  one  who 
purchases  an  expensive  book  is  entitled  to  expect.  We  scarcely 
regret  that  the  author  has  been  prevented  from  making  greater 
use  of  his  library ;  as  Robinson  has  already  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted the  topographical  literature  of  the  Bible  lands — and 
has,  perhaps,  indeed,  given  more  of  it  than  the  public  has  even 
yet  found  time  to  digest.  In  this  line,  however,  some  fresh- 
ness is  produced  by  references  to  books  which  have  appeared 
since  Robinson  wrote. 

Taken  all  in  all,  '  The  Lands  of  the  Bible'  is  a  good  and  useful 
book.  It  may  indeed  be  safely  described  as  the  best  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject  since  Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches  / 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that,  next  to  that  (at  a  long  in- 
terval, certainly),  it  is  the  best  in  the  English  language.  The 
comparison  is,  however,  only  one  of  relative  value :  for,  although 
the  author  owes  some  of  his  inspiration  to  Robinson,  and 
although  there  are  some  features  that  produce  a  greater  re- 
semblance between  these  two  books,  than  between  any  others 
recently  produced,  there  are  great  and  material  differences  in 
plan,  in  execution,  and  in  object,  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
topographical  research.  Robinson's  supremacy  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  disturbed.  Though  less  valuable  to  the  student, 
this  book  is  much  more  readable,  and  is  likely  to  prove  much 
more  popular  than  Robinson's,  the  personal  narrative, of  travel 
being  less  overladen  with  minute  topographical  investigations. 

Having  thus  introduced  our  two  books  to  the  reader,  we 
shall  compare  their  statements,  on  a  few  points  of  material 
interest,  with  each  other,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  how  far  men  of  different  countries  and  of  different 
habits  of  study,  agree  in  their  views  of  the  same  objects. 

Respecting  the  journey  of  the  IsraeUtes  to  the  Red  Sea,  they 
differ  as  to  the  route,  but  agree  that  the  starting  point  was 
from  Heliopolis.  We  have  no  inclination  to  discuss  the  assigned 
routes  in  this  place,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  by  any  means  cleared  off  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  route  through  Wady  Badiya^  which  is  the  one  he 
has  chosen. 

Respecting  the  point  of  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red 
Sea,  Tiscfiendorff  says  little,  but  agrees  with  Dr.  Robinson  and 
others,  in  placing  it  near  Suez ;  whereas  Dr.  Wilson  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  lower  point  of  passage,  at  Ayun  Masa.  But 
neither  of  these  positions  is  supported,  or  the  other  assailed,  by 
any  new  facts  or  arguments  that  we  are  able  to  discover. 
There  is,  however,  a  decided  balance  of  opinion  accamulating  in 
favour  of  the  passage  at  Ayun  Musa,  and  we  make  little  ques- 
tion that  many  years  will  not  pass  away  before  the  other  opinion 
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"will  be  looked  back  upon  by  studious  persons,  as  a  strange  hallu- 
cination of  the  present  age.  The  whole  thing  is  rotten  with 
rationalism ;  and  it  is  painful  to  see  how  many  faithful  men 
have,  iu  the  simplicity  of  their  minds,  taken  up  this,  not  only 
very  untenable,  but  very  dangerous  opinion.* 

Dr.  Wilson  has  little  to  say  about  the  manna,  but  he  justly 
scouts  the  idea,  that  the  gummy  exudation  from  the  tamarisks, 
to  which  that  name  is  now  given,  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
manna  which  fed  the  Israelites.  TischendorflF  does  not  see  all 
these  difficulties.  He  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  when  this 
product  is  yielded  ;  and  as  his  account  is  the  most  complete 
which  has  been  furnished,  we  here  introduce  it : — 

*  Enrly  on  the  23rd,  we  broke  up,  shortly  after  the  first  ray  had 
greeted  us,  and  reached,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Sbeikh- 
vulley,  with  the  celebrated  manna-tamarisk,  or,  as  it  was  there  called, 
the  darfa  tree.  The  Feiran-valley,  indeed,  possesses  the  same  tama- 
risk, and  in  much  greater  profusion  than  in  the  Sheikh- valley  ;  and 
the  tamarisk  plantations  there  were,  as  I  have  before  said,  completely 
enveloped  in  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  manna ;  yet  was  I  universally 
assured  that  the  manna  itself  is  exclusively  collected  from  the  tama- 
risks of  the  Sheikh-valley.  I  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  I  had  arrived 
at  the  spot  at  the  commencement  of  the  time  at  which  the  formation 
of  the  manna  takes  place ;  the  months  of  June  and  July  are  consi- 
dered as  this  period ;  and  I  strayed  eagerly  from  branch  to  branch  to 
discover  by  my  eye  what  was  so  apparent  to  the  smell.  How  rejoiced 
I  was  upon  shortly  finding,  upon  the  branches  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  tallest  shrubs,  excrescences  hanging  like  glittering  pearls  or  thick 
dew  drops  !  I  broke  off  some  of  the  finest,  for  I  felt  convinced  that  I 
held  in  my  hand  manna  in  the  process  of  its  formation.  These 
thickish  lumps  were  clammy,  and  had  the  same  powerful  scent  emitted 
by  the  shrub.  I  tasted  it,  and  its  flavour,  as  far  as  I  could  find  a 
suitable  comparison,  greatly  resembles  honey.  On  many  shrubs  I 
found  small  excrescences  upon  the  twigs,  which  resembled  at  a  dis- 
tance those  described  ;  but  close  to  them,  I  observed  that  they  con- 
sisted of  a  round  thick  web.  similar  to  what  are  found  upon  other 
shrubs,  and  which  are  but  the  cocoons  of  insects.  The  twigs,  with 
the  drops  of  manna,  I  placed  in  a  tin-box  :  they  are  very  well  pre- 
served  :  indeed,  after  several  weeks  of  great  heat,  the  drops  appeared 
melted,  and  the  whitish  glitter  had  a.ssumed  a  dark  brown  hue.  But 
at  the  very  instant  that  I  am  writing,  the  twigs  brought  home  by  me 
still  retain  these  brownish  masses  of  manna,  still  feel  clammy,  and 
have  also  the  complete  smell  they  had  in  the  Sheikh-valley. 

'  My  Bedouins  told  me  that  no  manna  had  been  collected  for  three 


lince  this  has  been  in  type,  we  have  seen  it  announced  in  the  last 
er  of  Zimmermann's  *  Theologisches  Literaturblatt,*  that  Tischendorff 
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has  just  published  a  separate  workmen  the  subject,  with  the  title — *De  Is- 
raelitarum  per  mare  rubrum  transitu.    Cum  tabula.    Lipsaiae,  Brockhaus.' 
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years,  but  that  this  year  a  rich  harvest  was  expected.  In  the  month 
of  July  the  Bedouins,  and  also  the  monks  of  St.  Catharine's  monastery, 
collect  it  in  small  leathern  bags,  chiefly  from  the  ground,  whither  it 
drops  from  the  branches  on  hot  days.  As  it  is  not  produced  in  very 
large  quantities,  it  is  sold  tolerably  dear,  and  chiefly  to  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  and  Mount  Sinui.  Yet  do  the  Bedouins  themselves 
sometimes  indulge  in  it ;  they  eat  it  spread  upon  bread  like  honey. 

•  Ehrenberg,  who  was  during  the  summer  in  the  Sheikh-valley,  has 
given  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  formation  of  manna.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  a  small  insect,  which  he  calls  coccus  manniparus,  punctures 
the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk,  and  the  manna  consists  of  its  exuding  juices. 
I,  for  my  part,  could  discover  nothing  of  this  coccus,  and  only  those 
small  webs  already  alluded  to  indicated  its  existence  On  the  con- 
trary, these  tamarisks  were  surrounded  by  a  large  and  beaatiful  bee, 
which  made  it  difficult  to  approach  them.  If  Ehrenberg's  theory  be 
correct,  I  believe  that  the  tamarisks  of  the  valley  of  Feiran  possess 
the  same  capability  of  producing  manna,  and  that  only  the  coccus  is 
wanting  to  enable  them  to  yield  it,  and  which  might  be,  it  would 
seem,  easily  enough  conveyed  there.  What  further  conflrms  Ehren- 
berg*s  investigation  is,  that  the  medicinal  manna  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  exudes  from  ash  trees  during  the  summer  months  from  the 
puncture  of  a  cicador. 

'  But  what  gives  this  manna  of  the  Sheikh-valley  its  great  interest, 
is  the  recollection  of  the  heavenly  bread  which  fed  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert.  And  whatever  may  be  objected  to  the  comparison  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  the  present 
manna  of  the  Sheik  valley  has  intin^ite  relation  to  the  biblical 
manna  ;  for  this  spot  closely  agrees  with  the  spot  where  the  Israelites 
first  received  manna.  The  book  of  Exodus,  namely,  places  it  near 
Rephidin,  and  Rephidin  is  nowhere  else  than  between  the  Sheikh- 
valley  and  Sinai.  And  the  biblical  description  of  manna  is  also  sur- 
prising (Exod.  xvi.  31),  'and  its  taste  was  like  wafers  made  with 
honey  ;'  as  well  as  xvi.  21,  '  and  when  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted/ 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  present  manna ;  although  that  produced  in 
Persia  from  an  oriental  kind  of  oak,  and  the  manna  which  drops  la 
Mesopotamia  from  the  shrub,  gavan,  more  closely  agrees  with  •  white 
coriander  seed '  (Exod.  xvi.  31).  Indeed  there  are  varieties  enough 
of  It.  The  biblical  manna  fell  during  the  night  from  heaven,  and  lay 
in  the  morning  like  dew  upon  the  fields :  on  the  sabbath  it  did  not 
fall,  but  on  the  previous  day  it  fell  in  double  quantity  :  after  a  short 
keeping  maggots  were  produced  in  it.  Besides,  it  had  the  property 
of  sustaining  a  host  of  two  millions  for  forty  years.  The  statement 
of  its  falling  has  recalled  what  Aristotle  says,  that  sometimes,  on  the 
rising  of  large  stars,  honey  falls  oat  of  the  air;  a  statement  which 
Pliny  further  elucidates,  in  saying  that  this  honey  falls  upon  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  so  thickly  that  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs  and  the 
clothes  of  travellers  become  quite  clammy  with  it.  With  this  has 
been  compared  the  account  given  by  the  monks  at  Tor,  who,  in  the 
morning  frequently  And  traces  of  honey  upon  the  roof  of  their  monas- 
tery.     Lastly,  Wellstead  has  recently  informed  us  that  a  Jewish 
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rabbi  told  him,  that  in  the  desert  of  Damascus,  at  the  present  day 
even,  a  kind  of  manna  falls  from  the  open  sky. 

'  Truly,  indeed,  the  tamarisk  manna  of  Sinai  is  somewhat  lessened 
in  its  importance,  especially  as,  in  the  manna  of  the  Israelites,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  miracle.  But  does  not  the  miracle  retain  its 
true  character  when  we  conceive  the  present  manna,  by  the  operations 
of  Divine  grace,  deducible,  on  every  side,  from  the  preceding  food 
of  the  Israelites?  Were  it  not  apparently  too  far-fetched,  I  should 
say  that  the  exhalations  rising  from  the  groves  of  tamarisks,  might 
very  readily  fall  back  again  to  the  earth  like  dew ;  at  least,  this  idea 
may  be  as  admissible  as  that  which  surmises  the  present  manna  to  be 
the  enfeebled  continuous  result  of  the  biblical  heavenly  bread.' — 
Tischendorff,  pp.  87—89. 

The  fiitility  of  these  speculations  is  almost  irritating.  It  is 
marvellous  that  professed  believers  in  not  only  the  perfect  tmth^ 
but  in  the  inspiration  of  scripture^  cannot  ask  themselves  such 
plain  questions  as  these :  Where  grew  the  trees  sufficient  to 
afford  daily  sustenance  of  this  kind  during  forty  years,  and  in 
different  places,  to  three  millions  of  people  ?  And,  how  was  it 
that  the  Hebrews  had  their  '  bread  from  heaven '  daily  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  when  this  gummy 
exudation  is  afforded  only  during  two  months  in  the  year,  June 
and  July  ?  Truly,  when  we  press  the  consequences,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  it  requires  more  real  credulity  to  doubt 
the  miracles  of  scripture,  than  to  believe  '  all  the  legends  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  Alcoran.' 

Both  Tischendorff  and  Dr.  Wilson  agree  with  Robinson  that 
the  broad  valley,  or  enclosed  plain,  er-Rahah,  must  have  been 
the  site  of  the  encampment  formed  by  the  Israelites  in  front 
of  'the  mount  of  God/  But  they  both  uphold  the  opinion 
that  the  summit,  called  Jebel  Musa,  is  that  to  which  tradition 
ascribes  the  distinction,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  BobinsoUy 
who  produces  some  weighty  reasons  that  the  advanced  summit 
of  the  same  ridge,  which  bears  the  name  of  Safeafah,  was  that 
on  which  the  law  was  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
hosts  of  Israel.  Tischendorff  adheres  quietly  to  the  received 
opinion,  without  noticing  the  other ;  but  Dr,  Wilson  supports 
his  view  by  some  arguments  of  considerable  weight. 

Tischendorff  did  not  visit  Petra.  Dr.  Wilson  did,  and  has 
given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  place,  which  it  seems  may, 
under  proper  management,  be  visited  and  explored  with  greater 
facility  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  not  only  without 
molestation,  but  with  every  assistance  from  the  resident  Fellahin. 
The  party  spent  a  week  at  the  place,  and  examined  every  thing 
under  peculiar  advantages.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
others,  that  all  the  celebrated  excavations  at  this  place  were 
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tombs^  is  not  supported  by  Dr.  Wilson^  who  advocates  the  opin- 
ion first  indicated  by  Irby  and  Mangles^  that  many  of  them  were 
residences  for  the  living. 

With  regard  to  the  much  disputed  question  —  the  site  of 
Golgotha — Dr.  Wilson  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  very 
decided  opinion  of  his  own^  and  contents  himself  with  stating 
the  condition  of  the  question  as  against  the  traditional  site^ 
chiefly  from  Robinson,  to  whose  views  he  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  giving  his  adhesion.  We  earnestly  wish  that  he  had 
examined  the  matter  more  thoroughly^  and  had  contributed 
something  to  the  settlement  of  the  question ;  for  he  admits  that 
Dr.  Robinson's  conclusions,  though  they  have  obtained  the  ac- 
quiescence of  multitudes  of  his  readers  both  in  Europe  and 
America^  have  been  assented  to  but  by  few  of  the  travellers 
who  have  visited  Jerusalem,  and  have  favoured  the  world  with 
the  result,  since  the  publication  of  his  most  important  '  Biblical 
Researches/ 

Among  such  travellers  we  must  count  Tischendorff,  who  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  site  covered  by  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  that  the  arguments  urged  against 
it  are  not  so  unanswerable  as  they  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear 
to  those  who  have  not  closely  investigated  the  subject.  We 
greatly  regret  that  the  matter  has  in  this  country  already  be- 
come a  party  question,  which  greatly  lessens  the  hope  of  a  reaUy 
thorough  and  impartial  survey  of  a  subject  to  which  considerable 
interest  must  always  be  attached,  although  we  are  unable  to  see 
in  it  the  commanding  importance  which,  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  Had  Tischendorff's  statement 
been  shorter,  we  should  like  to  have  placed  it  before  our  read* 
ers ;  for  although  we  certainly  do  not  feel  prepared  to  assent  to 
all  his  conclusions,  we  agree  with  him  that  'the  result  of  a 
serious  investigation  must  be  welcome,  even  should  it  oppose 
onr  prepossessions ;  for  the  truth,  or  what  is  most  proximate  to 
the  truth,  is  the  object  of  all  research.' 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  many 
passages  we  have  marked  for  extract  in  these  two  works,  bod^ 
of  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  our  readers  to  add  to  their 
libraries. 

Tischendorff  visited  the  Christian  monasteries  at  Cairo^  in 
search  of  manuscripts.  He  found  nothing,  except  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sinai'te  Greeks,  which  he  visited  in  company  with 
the  dragoman  of  the  Austrian  consulate : — 

'  Upon  asking  to  see  the  manuscripts,  they  told  me  that  tbey  pos- 
sessed none  at  all,  but  that  I  should  find  many  good  ones  on  Mount 
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Sinai.  Their  own  library  contained  printed  books  only,  which  were 
entirely  at  my  service.  I  then  requested  the  cupboard  full  of  books 
standing  opposite  to  me  to  be  opened.  A  full  half  hour  may  have 
elapsed  before  the  key  could  be  found,  and  the  operation  of  opening 
accomplished.  The  libraries  in  thetse  monasteries  are  mere  orna* 
ments.  They  occupy  the  place  that  ladies*  what-not's  do  with  us. 
I  took  several  volumes  out,  and  found  nothing  but  manuscripts. 
Perfectly  astonished  at  my  discovery,  I  mentioned  it  to  them  ;  but 
v^ith  still  greater  astonishment  they  heard  me  and  inspected  them. 
'  Manuscripts  !  manuscripts  ! '  they  reiterated,  and  seemed  to  enter- 
tain some  doubt  of  it.  An  ancient  manuscript  was  to  them  a  perfect 
novelty,  for  they  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  such  things  only  by 
repute  ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  heard  of  their  richess  in  mana* 
scripts,  than  they  began  to  dream  of  their  inestimable  value.  After 
examining  this  bookcase,  I  inspected  another  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery,  which  proved  to  be  still  more  productive. 

'  I  returned  again  to  this  monastery,  and  a  study  was  in  the  most 
friendly  way  provided  for  me.  The  results  of  these  studies  I  shall 
elsewhere  show.  But  my  discoveries  in  this  library  were  my  first 
joyful  proofs  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  dissuasions  made  at  home 
against  my  journey,  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  nothing  new 
was  to  be  discovered,  after  the  exploration  of  so  many  who  had  pre- 
ceded me.  A  man  of  widely  celebrated  name^  and  whose  pursuits 
were  the  same  as  my  own,  had  visited  this  monastery  twenty  yeaiii 
ago,  and  reports  thus  boldly  upon  it:  'It  contains  no  manuscripts  of 
any  literary  interest.* — Tischendorff,  p.  30. 

But  Tischendorff  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  had  heard  of  a 
walled-up  library  in  the  custody  of  the  Patriarch,  and  visited 
tliat  high  functionary  respecting  it,  in  company  with  the  Aus- 
trian consul-general; — 

'  We  rapidly  approached  the  object  of  our  visit.  The  consul- 
general  told  him,  that  I  was  a  profound  Hellenist,  although  I  had 
never  been  in  Greece.  The  patriarch  then  called  for  a  printed 
Greek  book  in  folio.  I  think  it  was  a  volume  of  Chrysostomus,  and 
be  requested  me  to  read  it.  I  presumed  he  wished  to  hear  how  the 
un- Grecians  pronounce  Greek,  and  I  read  him  a  couple  of  lines 
according  to  our  Leipsic  pronunciation.  To  my  great  mortification 
I  did  not  succeed  in  this  examination ;  I  may  fairly  record  it  as  a 
failure.  The  patriarch,  upon  this  experiment,  was  of  opinion,  that 
I  bad  scarcely  yet  learnt  the  alphabet.  He  intermingled  a  little 
mirth  in  our  hasty  explanations,  but  the  mishap  was  not  to  be 
repaired.  I  conversed  also  in  Greek  with  him  ;  but  the  least  mis- 
take in  the  Romaic  pronunciation,  or  even  a  false  accent — I  had 
latterly  become  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  Greek  according  to  its 
quantity — he  urged  harshly  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  It  would 
seem  that  he  had  the  delicate  ear  of  a  Parisian  lady.    It  was  now, 
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indeed,  difficult  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  mj  studies  of  manu- 
scripts could  be  of  any  consequence. 

'  My  Codex  Ephrdmi  Syri  rescriptus  sounded  like  a  pleasant  fable. 
Upon  hearing  of  it,  he  retorted  with,  how  could  I  read  manuscript, 
when  I  could  not  even  read  a  printed  text  ? 

'  The  consul  began  to  lose  his  temper,  and  told  him  he  might 
wholly  rely  upon  him,  and  that  our  great  object  was  only  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  the  sight  of  his  concealed  library.  Upon  wishing  to 
know  why  we  so  eagerly  sought  to  see  it,  we  informed  him,  that  my 
object  was  to  inspect  the  ancient  codices  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Mew  Testament,  in  order  to  derive  a  text  from  their  combination, 
which  might  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  was  written  by 
the  apostles.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  we  have  all  that  we  require — we 
have  the  evangelists,  we  have  the  apostles,  what  can  we  desire 
more  ? '  The  idea  of  criticism  seemed  to  have  struck  his  ears,  for  the 
first  time,  in  his  ninety- first  year.  He  became  thoughtful  and  dis- 
trustful upon  our  explanations.  At  last  he  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  library  was  walled  up,  and  could  be  entered 
only  at  a  great  outlay ;  whereupon  we  mentioned  that  we  were 
willing  to  bear  all  the  charges.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  only 
apparently  to  concur,  and  we  very  speedily  withdrew.' — Tiscben- 
dorff,  pp.  31,  32. 

After  many  difficulties,  our  learned  traveller  at  length  found 
a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  Grerman  physician : — 

'  He  made  his  professional  intercourse,  as  family  physician  to  the 
procurator  of  the  patriarch,  available  for  my  object,  and  upon  him 
some  influence  was  gained  by  the  representation  that,  upon  my 
return  to  Europe,  I  should  make  an  unfavourable  report  respecting 
this  unapproachable  walled-up  patriarchal  library.  The  procurator 
promised  that  he  would  have  this  library  opened  for  me  ;  but  I  was 
not  present  personally  when  this  took  place,  and  the  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  from  it  was  very 
small,  whereas  the  remainmg  contents  of  the  library  consbted  osten- 
sibly of  many  thousand  printed  books.  I  strongly  suspected  that  I 
was  not  ingenuously  dealt  with,  yet  those  few  manuscripts  have 
yielded  most  welcome  results.  I  occupied  a  whole  day  in  this  in- 
vestigation in  the  house  of  the  learned  secretary  of  the  procurator.' — 
Tischendorff,  p.  33. 

Tischendorff  afterwards  visited  the  Coptic  monasteries  in  the 
Libyan  sands,  in  the  same  search  for  manuscripts : — 

'  The  special  locality  set  apart  for  the  library  in  the  several  monas- 
teries, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the  tower  chamber,  which  is 
accessible  only  by  means  of  the  drawbridge.  No  spot  in  the 
monastery  could  well  be  safer  from  the  visits  of  the  fraternity  than 
this.     Here  are  seen  (I  speak  of  the  first  monastery)  the  manuscripts 
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heaped  indiscriminately  together.  Lying  on  the  ground,  or  thrown 
into  large  baskets,  beneath  masses  of  dust,  are  found  innumerable 
fragments  of  old,  torn,  and  destroyed  manuscripts.  I  saw  nothing 
Greek ;  all  was  either  Coptic  or  Arabic  ;  and  in  the  third  monastery 
I  found  some  Syriac,  together  with  a  couple  of  leaves  of  Ethiopic. 
The  majority  of  the  MSS.  are  liturgical,  though  many  are  biblical. 
From  the  fourth  monastery  the  English  have  recently  acquired  an 
important  collection  of  several  hundred  MSS  for  the  British  Museum, 
and  this  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  other  monasteries  contain,  certainly, 
nothing  of  such  consequence,  yet,  much  might  be  found  to  reward 
tbe  labour  of  the  search.  The  monks  themselves  understand  ex- 
tremely little  about  the  matter.  Not  one  among  them,  probably,  is 
acquainted  with  the  Coptic,  and  they  merely  read  mechanically  the 
lessons  of  their  ritual.  The  Arabic  of  tbe  older  MSS.  but  few  can 
read.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  these  monks  know  beyond 
the  ordinary  church  service.  Still  their  excessive  suspicion  renders 
it  extremelv  difficult  to  induce  them  to  produce  their  manuscripts, 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  penury  which  surrounds  them.  Possibly 
they  are  controlled  by  the  mandate  of  their  patriarch.  For  my  own 
part  I  made  a  lucky  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  Coptic  parchment- 
sheets  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  already  half  destroyed,  and 
completely  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  dust.  These  were  given  to  me 
without  hesitation  ;  but  I  paid  for  the  discovery  by  severe  pains  in 
the  throat,  produced  by  the  dust  I  had  raised  in  the  excessive  heat.' 
— ^Tischendorff^  p.  62. 

Such  a  man  as  our  author  would  of  course  examine,  with 
interest,  tbe  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Sinai,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers : — 

'  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  another  remarkable  MSS.  of  Sinai ; 
this  is  a  gospel  said  to  have  been  extant  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  Cyrillus  had  not  seen  it,  notwithstanding  his  function 
of  librarian  ;  but  another  brother,  as  well  as  Signer  Petro,  gave  me 
a  precise  description  of  it.  Thence,  as  well  as  from  previous  com- 
munications made  to  me  about  it  at  Cairo,  the  MSS.  I  conceive  may 
be  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  all  my  exertions,  both  conciliatory 
and  imperative,  were  in  vain.  The  explanation  ran  that  the  MSS. 
were  in  the  archiepiscopal  chapel,  whose  comptroller,  who  had  but 
recently  taken  office,  was  not  to  be  found.  Upon  my  return  to 
Cairo,  the  bishop  there  assured  me  that  it  had  been  sent  a  few  years 
before  to  Constantinople,  to  the  archbishop,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
copied.     But  even  in  Constantinople  I  found  no  trace  of  it. 

'  This  was  a  genuine  instance  upon  all  sides  of  the  Gr^sca  fides. 
Pointedly  as  I  taxed  the  brotherhood  with  falsehood,  they  quietly 
submitted  to  the  accusation.  The  prior  is  a  native  of  Crete ;  St. 
Paul's  notorious  character  of  the  Cretes  (the  Cretes  are  always  liars) 
he  seems  to  verify  in  the  present  day.  I  now  believe  that  the  mana- 
script  for  which  Lord  Prudhoe  offered  some  years  ago  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  which  was  not  accepted  only  because  they 
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could  not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  proceeds,  has  really  been 
sold  to  the  English.  As  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  monastery, 
they  fancy  they  dare  not  admit  it.  But  if  it  be  in  England,  I  wish 
Christian  literature  joy  of  the  acquisition  of  the  new  treasure  ;  for, 
that  it  may  be  speeaily  communicated  to  the  real  Christian  church, 
is  a  wish  towards  whose  fulfilment  erudite  men  are  doubtlessly  already 
labouring.' — Tischendorff,  p.  106, 

The  author  inserts  an  interesting  'Epistle  to  an  iUustrioas 
patroness  upon  my  Biblico-critical  researches/  which  we  may 
recommend  to  the  special  attention  of  (mr  readers,  although 
many  who  take  up  the  book  will  pass  it  over.  We  should  be 
glad  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages^  but  are  compelled  reluctantly 
to  content  ourselves  with  this  reference  to  it. 

We  have  given  these  extracts  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
otir  traveller's  researches ;  and  must  abstain  from  the  rich  abun* 
dance  of  perhaps  more  pleasant  matter,  in  order  to  secure  room 
for  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  larger  work  of  Pr.  Wilson. 

It  seems  that  the  resident  Fellahin  of  Petra  claim  to  be  de* 
scendants  of  the  Israelites.  This  is  certainly  a  new  discovery, 
and  whatever  value  we  attach  to  the  claim,  the  statement 
involves  some  matter  of  interest . — 

'  The  most  interesting  of  our  conferences  with  the  Fellahin  of 
W  adlMusa  were  those  which  referred  to  their  own  position  in  the 
human  family.  Having  been  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  their 
countenance  and  dress,  we  asked  the  Sheikh  and  some  of  his  de- 
pendents whom  we  had  invited  to  our  tents,  if  they  considered  them* 
selves  a  distinct  Arabian  tribe,  or  a  portion  of  any  known  Arabian 
community.  Their  reply  was  startling  :  '  \A  nahnu  aul^  Beni- 
Isr&yen.'     '  JVb;  we  are  the  offspring  of  the  Beni-IsraeV 

A  conversation  then  followed,  which  Dr.  Wilson  gives,  together 
with  a  list  which  he  obtained  of  the  names  in  common  use 
among  them.     He  then  adds : — 

'  With  this  interrogation  they  expressed  a  wish  to  bring  the  con- 
versation to  a  close,  begging  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  all 
English  travellers  to  make  payments  on  account  of  Wadi  Musa, 
directly  to  themselves  and  not  to  the  camel  Sheikhs.  Simple  as 
was  the  information  we  received  from  them,  it  is  not  without  the 
highest  interest.  As  they  consider  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Arabs,  and  have  no  intermarriage  with  them,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  are  descended  from  some  of  the  older  races,  commingled 
with  one  another  it  may  be,  who  anciently  inhabited  Idumea.  Though 
in  their  features  and  personal  appearance,  and  even  dress,  as  in  the 
ringlets  of  hair  above  the  ear  which  some  of  them  wear,  they  cer-* 
taiiily  resemble  the  Jews  who  are  settled  in  the  east,  particularly 
those  of  Yemen  and  Bombay  ;  and  though  they  denominate  them- 
selves Beni- Israel,  they  may  not  belong  to  the  family  of  Jacob,  but 
of  Esau,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Joseph  us,  embraced  the  Jewish 
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faith.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  name  of  a  man  which  they 
mentioned  as  current  among  them  was  that  of  Esau;  and  that  Mat* 
shabah,  one  of  their  female  names,  seems,  by  a  bold  anagram  not> 
unusual  in  the  formation  of  Arabic  words  from  the  Hebrew,  to  re* 
semble  Bashemath,  the  wife  of  Esau.  Aidah  too,  one  of  the  female 
names,  is  Hke  that  of  Adah,  another  of  £sau*s  wives.  Most  of  the 
names  including  even  those  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  common  to  the  Tekahim  of  Wadi  Musa  and  the  Arabs.  The 
number  of  Old  Testament  names  in  proportion  to  others,  however, 
is  greater  than  I  have  found  in  any  list  so  limited  as  that  we  ob« 
tained  from  these  people.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  between  '  The 
Times  of  Ignorance,'  of  which  all  the  ^Arabs  speak,  and  the  preva* 
lence  of  Islam,  they  interpose  the  advent  to  the  country  of  the  Beni* 
Israel;  and  that  they  point  to  the  simple  excavations  of  the  north 
west  of  Petra,  as  particularly  the  work  of  the  Beni-Israel, — or,  as  I 
have  supposed,  the  Edomites, — ^properly  distinguishing  them  from 
the  more  artistic  excavations  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Nasrani  or 
Nazarenes,  or  indefinitely,  '  foreigners.'  We  were  mach  g^tified 
by  learning  the  facts  which  I  have  stated.  They  increase  the  regret 
which  we  feel  that  travellers  hitherto  have  made  little  or  no  inquiry; 
into  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  people.'  — Wilson^  pp.  330 
—332. 

Dr.  Wilson  did  not  succeed  better  than  his  predecessors  in  get*^ 
ting  access  to  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  —the  cave  of  MacpheliA, 
at  Hebron.  He  therefore  gives  us  the  description  furnished  by 
Ali  Bey,  unaware,  probably,  that  this  is  known  to  have  been  a 
pure  fabrication,  from  the  information  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore^ 
who  with  his  lady  and  Dr.  Loewe,  was,  as  a  mark  of  special  and 
extraordinary  distinction,  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
mosque  containing  the  tomb,  in  the  year  1838.  See  the  note 
on  Gen.  xxiii.  9,  in  De  Sola  '  New  Translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.' 

At  Nablous  (Shechem),  Dr.  Wilson  paid  mach  attention  to 
the  Samaritans.  He  found  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  to  be  proved  by  Dent,  xxxii.  89 ;  and  the  person- 
ality of  Satan  by  Deut.  xiii.  13,  and  xv.  9.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  ascertain  their  views  respecting  the  Messiah;  and 
was  told  by  their  priest  that  the  '  Messiah  *  was  not  one  of  their 
terms,  but  that  they  did  not  generally  object  to  its  use.  They 
still  expect  a  great  instructor  and  guide,  whom  they  call  Hathab^ 
to  appear  in  the  world. 

There  was  an  interesting  adventure  at  Jacob's  Well,  thus, 
related : — 

'  On  arriving  at  Jacob's  well,  we  found  the  mouth  of  it,  which  ia 
in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  a  church,  by  which  it  was  formerly  aui^r 
mounted,  covered  with  two  large  stones.    These  we  were  uoablft 
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ourselves  to  remove ;  but  a  half-dozen  sturdy  Arabs,  froni  a  boibII 
hamlet  close  by,  did  the  needful  for  us,  in  expectation,  of  course^  of 
a  due  reward.  The  opening  over  the  well  is  an  orifice  in  a  dome  or 
arch^  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Our  Samaritan  friend  was  the 
first  to  enter.  He  held  by  a  piece  of  rope,  which  we  kept  in  our 
hands,  till,  swinging  himself  across  the  mouth  of  the  well,  propeiiy 
so  called,  he  found  footing  on  the  margin  of  the  ezcavatioii,  over 
which  the  dome  extends.  Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  dispensing  with 
the  superfluous  parts  of  our  dresses,  followed  his  example ;  the  Jew 
Mordecai  and  Dhanjibh^i,  whom  we  thought  it  expedient  to  leave 
without,  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  rope,  tUl,  with  the  assistance  of 
Jacob,  we  got  a  firm  footing  beside  him.  The  Arabs  entered,  one 
ailter  another,  without  difficulty.  All  within  was  hitherto  darkness ; 
but,  by  the  aid  of  a  packet  of  lucifers,  we  lighted  our  candles,  and 
were  able  to  look  down  the  well  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  was 
now  time  to  disclose  our  plan  of  operation  to  our  native  attendants. 
'  Jacob,'  said  we,  '  a  friend  of  ours,  an  English  traveller,  and  minister, 
(the  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  of  Collace,)  dropped  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  other  inspired  records,  into  this  well,  about  three  years 
ago,  and  if  you  will  descend,  and  bring  them  up,  we  shall  give  yoa 
a  handsome  bakshish,'  '  Bakshish !'  said  the  Arabs,  kindling  at  the 
sound,  '  if  there  is  to  be  a  bakshish  in  the  case,  we  must  have  it,  for 
we  are  the  lords  of  the  land.'  '  Well,  down  you  go,'  said  we,  throw- 
ing the  rope  over  their  shoulders,  '  and  yon  shall  nave  the  bakshish/ 
'  Nay,  verily,'  said  they,  you  mean  to  hang  us ;  let  Jacob  do  what 
he  pleases.'  Jacob  was  ready  nt  our  command ;  and  when  he  had  tied 
the  rope  round  his  body,  below  his  shoulders,  he  received  our  part- 
ing instructions.  We  asked  him  to  call  out  to  us  the  moment  that 
he  might  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  told  him,  that  we 
should  so  hold  the  rope  as  to  prevent  him  from  sinking,  if  there  was 
any  considerable  depth  of  the  element.  We  told  him  also  to  puU 
out  one  of  the  candles  with  which  be  had  stored  his  breast,  and  to 
ignite  it  when  he  might  get  below.  As  he  looked  into  the  fearful 
pit,  on  the  brink  of  which  he  stood,  terror  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  prayer,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  We,  of  course* 
gave  him  no  interruption  in  his  solemn  exercises,  as,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  we  could  but  admire  the  spirit  of  devotion  which 
he  evinced.  On  a  signal  given,  we  let  him  go.  The  Arabs  held 
with  us  the  rope,  and  we  took  care  that  he  should  descend  as  gently 
as  possible.  When  our  material  was  nearly  exhausted,  be  called 
out,  '  I  have  reached  the  bottom ;  and  it  is,  at  present,  scarcely 
covered  with  water.'  Forthwith  he  kindled  his  light ;  and,  that  he 
might  have  every  advantage,  we  threw  him  down  a  quantitv  of  dry 
sticks,  with  which  he  made  a  blaze,  which  distinctly  showed  as  the 
whole  of  the  well,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  He  held  the  end  of 
the  rope  at  its  lower  part ;  and  we  put  a  knot  upon  it  at  the  margin 
above,  that  we  might  have  the  exact  measurement  when  Jacob  might 
come  up.  Afler  searching  for  about  five  minutes  for  the  Bible, 
among  the  mud  and  stones  at  the  bottom,  our  kind  friend  joyfully 
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called  out, '  It  is  found,  it  is  found,  it  is  found  !*  We  were  not  slow, 
it  may  be  supposed,  in  giving"  him  our  congratulations.  The  prize 
he  carefully  put  into  his  breast,  and  then  he  declared  his  readiness, 
with  our  aid,  to  make  the  ascent.  Ready,  however,  he  was  not  to 
move.  He  was  evidently  much  frightened  at  the  journey  which  lay 
before  him  to  the  light  of  day ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  confess  his 
fears.  'Never  mind,'  cried  Mordecai  to  him,  from  the  top,  on  ob- 
serving his  alarm,  *  you  will  get  up,  by  the  help  of  the  God  of  Jacob.' 
He  betook  himself  again  to  prayer,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  before  his  descent.  When  we  got  him  in  motion, 
he  dangled  very  uncomfortably  in  the  air,  and  complained  much  of 
the  cutting  of  the  rope  under  his  arm-pits.  By-and-bye  he  became 
silent.  We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  pulled  up,  as  we  had 
to  keep  the  rope  from  the  edge  of  the  well,  lest  it  should  snap 
asunder.  When  he  came  into  our  hands  he  was  unable  to  speak ; 
and  we  laid  him  down  on  the  margin  of  the  well,  that  he  might 
collect  his  breath.  '  JVhere  is  the  bakshish?*  were  the  first  words 
jvhich  he  uttered,  on  regaining  his  faculty  of  speech.  It  was  imme- 
diately forthcoming,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  sovereign,  and  to  his 
fullest  satisfaction.  A  similar  sum  we  divided  among  our  Arab 
assistants.  The  book,  from  having  been  so  long  steeped  in  the  water 
and  mud  below,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  boards,  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  pulp.  In  our  effort  to  recover  it,  we  bad  ascertained  the 
depth  of  the  well,  which  is  exactly  seventy-five  feet.  Its  diameter  is 
about  nine  feet.  It  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  a 
work  of  great  labour.  It  bears  marks  about  it  of  the  greatest  an- 
tiquity. 'The  well  is  deep,'  was  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord.  It  still,  as  now  noticed,  has  the 
same  character,  although,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is,  perhaps, 
filled  with  the  stones  which  are  thrown  into  it,  to  sound  it,  by  travel- 
lers and  pilgrims.' — Wilson,  2,  54 — 57. 

In  this  transaction  our  travellers  do  not  seem  altogether  free 
from  blame.  They  might  have  satisfied  their  curiosity  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  well  without  exposing  poor  Jacob  to  a  risk 
they  were  themselves  unwilling  to  incur.  And  it  was  some- 
what culpable  to  send  him  down  without  being  provided  with 
sufficient  means  of  getting  him  up  again.  Travellers  £re%h 
from  Europe  would  hardly  have  managed  the  business  in  this 
way;  but  those  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  East^  do 
inevitably  contract  some  of  that  comparative  disregard  of  human 
life  and  safety  which  prevails  around  them. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  these  interesting  works,  we 
should  state,  that  the  value  of  Dr.  Wilson's  is  much  enhanced 
by  some  very  excellent  maps ;  and  there  is  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  engravings,  mostly  on  wood,  several  of  which  represent  scenes 
and  objects  not  already  made  familiar  to  the  public  by  en- 
gravings. 
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Art.  IV. — The  First  Report  of  the  Central  Protestant  Associatifm  of 
France,  23rd  April,  1847 .     Paris.     8vo.     1847. 

The  signs  of  steady,  if  not  of  rapid  religious  changes,  are  in- 
creasing in  France ;  and  all  Europe  is  interested  in  the  progress 
of  those  changes  being  as  much  undisturbed  by  internal  con- 
vulsion, as  they  seem  likely  to  be  free  from  foreign  intrigue. 
In  times  past,  the  sanguine  and  sincere  members  of  the  strug- 
gling Huguenot  church  were  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  selfish 
secular  policy  of  foreigners.  A  recurrence  of  that  evil  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  so  much  as  indifference  to  its  prospects ;  notwith- 
standing, that  a  correct  view  of  those  prospects  must  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  some  great  difficulties. 

Not  to  insist  on  the  internal  reforms  demanded  in  the 
catholic  communion  by  the  followers  of  Abbe  Chatel;  or  oa 
the  late  abandonment  of  pure  Roman  translations  by  a  catholic 
bishop  (of  Chartres),  there  is  going  on  among  the  protestanis 
a  complex  work  of  extreme  importance  in  the  same  direction. 
The  several  protestant  societies  now  forming,  and  in  progress, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  aim  both  at  the  spiritual  and 
moral  improvement  of  their  own  body,  and  at  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Roman  catholics.  Their  means  of  attaining  these 
objects  are  primary  schools  for  the  masses ;  colleges  for  the 
more  advanced,  and  the  pastors ;  schools  of  industry  for  crimi- 
nals, and  the  abandoned ;  home  and  foreign  missions ;  new 
churches;  the  visitation  of  hospitals  and  gaols;  the  distribution 
of  the  scriptures,  and  of  pious  books ;  and  the  vindication  of 
religious  rights  by  appeals  to  the  legislature,  to  courts  of  justice, 
to  the  administration,  and  to  the  public. 

During  several  years,  voluntary  societies  have  been  vigoronsljr 
extending  these  means  of  action ;  and  a  new  one,  whose  first 
report  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  founded  in  April  last. 

No  materials  exist  for  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  pro- 
testant s  in  France  at  any  period.  Before  the  great  persecu- 
tions begun  in  the  reign  of  Lous  xiv.,  they  were  stated  by  some 
authorities  at  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population ;  others  have 
said  that  they  were  then  two  millions  in  number.  The  exiles 
in  the  seven  emigrations  which  took  place  between  1666  and 
1744,  have  been  fixed  by  able  writers,  with  much  probability, 
at  600,000  souls.  The  single  emigration  immediately  con- 
sequent on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  has  been 
estimated  by  an  impartial  and  recent  inquirer,  at  more  than 
240,000,  after  a  careful  examination  of  original  documents. 
The  account  of  these  emigrations,  by  Cardinal  de  Bausset,  in 
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his  Life  of  Bossuet,  offers  a  diflferent  view  of  the  case ;  but  in 
terms  which  give  credibility  to  the  alleged  great  extension  of 
French  protestantism  in  our  day.  The  cardinal,  after  endea- 
vouring to  show  that  what  he  calls  the  mild  treatment  of  the 
protestants  by  Louis  xiv.,  for  twenty  years  before  the  revoca* 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  must  have  conciliated  and  speedily 
converted  them  all, — although  the  silencing  of  pastors,  the  clos- 
ing of  churches,  and  the  exclusion  of  protestants  from  public 
employments,  were  parts  of  that  mild  treatment, — enlarges  upon 
the  fatal  abuse  of  the  king^s  power,  and  the  misdirection  of  his 
policy  by  the  minister  Louvois. 

'It  is  possible/  he  says,  '  that  this  minister  sincerely  believed  his 
plan  would  succeed  ;  and  then  misled  by  daily  reports  of  numerous 
conversions,  he  thought  the  protestants  would  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  missionaries  sent  to  preach  among  them,  and  by  the 
effect  of  liberality  to  the  converted,  and  by  simple  discouragement, 
without  personal  violence,  to  the  uncomplying.  The  delusion  was 
kept  up  by  the  readiness  with  which  thousands  of  protestants — nay, 
whole  towns  in  mass,  became  catholic.  Afterwards  an  unexpected 
resistance  excited  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois, 
who  treated  the  protestants  as  rebellious  subjects,  not  as  men  simply 
exercising  religious  freedom.  Thence  arose  the  cruel  dragonnades, 
and  civil  war  aggravated  by  religious  animosities,  and  by  dangerous 
alliances  with  foreign  powers. 

'  All  now  deplore  the  calamities  of  that  period ;  and  all  hold  that 
these  violences  were  neither  accordant  with  the  character  of  Louis 
XIV.,  nor  with  the  public  interests. 

'  But  in  the  absence  of  correct  statistical  notions  such  as  modern  sci* 
ence  affords,  it  is  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  protestant 
emigration.  The  figures  usually  stated  can  neither  be  admitted  nor 
rejected  with  confidence.  The  protestant  writers  Basnage,  La  Mar- 
tiniere,  Larrey,  and  Benoit  leave  the  case  in  uncertainty  by  loosely 
carrying  it  from  .two  hundred  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  a  remarkable  memoir  addressed  to 
Louis  XIV,  his  grandfather,  reduces  the  number  to  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty- two,  at  most' 

The  Cardinal  admits  that,  even  at  so  low  a  calculation,  the 
sufferings  of  the  emigrants  must  have  been  dreadful.  But  the 
numbers  of  those  who  remained  is  proved,  he  says,  to  have  been 
large,  by  the  great  quantity  of  lands  handed  down  by  protestant 
ancestors,  whose  possessions  were  expressly  respected  by  an 
article  in  tlie  decree  of  revocation.  * 

It  is  these  remains  of  the  ancient  protestant  population,  along 

.    *  Histoire  de  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Eveque  de  Meaux,  Composed  sur  les  MSS. 
Originaux.    Par  M.  de  Bausset.     Versailes,  I8J4.    Tom.  4,  p.  73—80. 
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with  many  other  families,  who,  without  the  tie  of  hereditary 
estates,  have  traditions  of  their  ancient  faith,  that  constitutes 
the  great  material  for  the  revival  of  protestantism  in  France. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  since  that  faith  obtained  its 
constitutional  charter,  for  a  fair  trial  of  its  intrinsic  strength, 
or  for  its  obtaining  a  competent  provision  of  pastors  to  teach  its 
doctrines,  and  recommend  its  practice.  Although  persecution 
could  not  destroy  pastors  of  protestantism,  their  existence  has 
been  well  called  'mysterious,'  and  'illegal,'  so  that  when,  in 
1 789,  it  was  tolerated  by  law,  its  necessities,  as  a  church,  could  not 
be  correctly  ascertained.  Then  came  the  reign  of  terror  which 
cast  aside  all  creeds.  With  the  restoration  of  order,  the  few 
pastors  who  survived,  shared  the  duty  of  whole  provinces  among 
them.  Previous  to  1802,  the  protestants  had  really  no  recog- 
nised hierarchy,  nor  spiritual  government.  Nor  since  the 
year  when  Napoleon  formally  resettled  religious  afifairs,  has  any 
thing  been  done  in  its  favour  at  all  corresponding  to  its  import- 
ance, or  on  equal  terms  with  what  the  Roman  catholic  esta- 
blishment has  received. 

Such  is  substantially  the  description  of  the  past  by  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the  protestant  cause  in  France,  Count 
Agenor  de  Gasparin.'*  He  reasonably  anticipates  a  great  change, 
when  the  means  of  protestant  action  shall  be  worthy  of  the  pro- 
testant character.  The  success  of  that  cause  against  tremendous 
odds,  in  former  days,  when  the  numerical  minority  of  the  Hu- 
guenots constituted  the  least  of  their  difficulties,  is  a  ground 
for  confidence  in  its  progress,  when  the  equality  enjoined  by 
law  shall  be  fairly  worked  out  in  practice.  At  the  revolution, 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  in  France 
was  seven  millions  sterling;  it  is  now  about  ttoo  millions. 
The  old  catholic  establishment,  of  all  sorts,  male  and  female, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls.  It  is 
now  under  forty  thousand.  Yet  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Huguenots  formed  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
churches,  without  reckoning  Alsace  and  Franche  Comt£,  which 
were  annexed  to  France  by  Louis  xiv.  When,  however,  the  state 
shall  be  just  to  the  protestants,  and  the  remaining  protestants 
shall  be  wise,  their  faith  will,  probably,  spread  with  rapidity. 

A  particular  example  of  the  fall  and  revival  of  protestantism 
in  France,  which  offers  some  circumstances  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  British  readers,  may  be  narrated  with  advantage.  It 
is  that  of  the  ancient  and  modem  church  of  Blois  upon 
the  Loire.     In  the  sixteenth  century  Blois  had  its  protestant 

*  Inter^ts  Generaux  de  Protestantism  en  France.    Paris,  8vo.|  passliD. 
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martyr/  John  Bertrand^  coDdemned  in  1552  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  for  heresy,  and  burned  here.  But  it  is  recorded  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  creeds  lived,  for  the  most  part, 
peaceably  together.  Even  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  1572,  although  its  horrors  were  exhibited  at  Blois,  yet  refu- 
gees from  the  slaughter  at  Orleans  and  Paris  found  shelter  there. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  its  protestant  population 
amounted  to  at  least  seven  hundred.  Persecution  reduced  it  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  1698 ;  and  in  1840  none  remained. 
The  names  only  of  some  of  the  old  families  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  Romanism,  survived ;  and  in  one  remarkable  case, 
a  remote  hamlet  still  preserves  the  traditions  of  its  fidelity 
to  old  convictions,  by  the  silent  burial  of  its  dead  away  from  the 
hated  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church.  To  this  very  day  in 
that  hamlet,  no  prayer  is  read  over  the  graves  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  reformers,  because  from  father  to  son  persecution 
has  failed  to  reconcile  them  to  the  creed  which  their  ancestors 
disapproved,  and  tradition  has  preserved  to  them  no  other  rem- 
nant of  the  new  faith  but  its  hostility  to  the  old  one. 

From  1600  to  1660,  the  protestant  population  of  Blois  was 
remarkable  for  its  industry  and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
decline  of  its  flourishing  manufactures  is  dated  from  the  period 
of  the  persecutions,  which,  at  length,  annihilated  that  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  in  1670,  the  corporation  of  jewellers  and 
watchmakers  had  thirty-eight  master  members;  in  1686,  the 
year  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  seventeen.  Now  there  are  only  seven  in  the 
town,  although  watches  are  in  universal  use ;  and  not  one  of  the 
seven  makes  watches.  They  are  all  imported.  Other  trades 
and  manufactures  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  protestant  Papins,  of  whom  Denis*  is  now  restored  to 
deserved  celebrity  as  a  natural  philosopher,  were  remarkable  for 
their  talents.  Their  books  are  still  found  in  old  Lbraries.  Dr. 
Abel  Brunyer,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Paul  Reneaulme,  was,  per- 
haps, the  real  founder  of  modern  botanical  science,  is  scarcely 
known  to  us  by  name.  Nevertheless,  the  distinguished  talents 
of  Brunyer  as  a  naturalist,  his  high  personal  and  prof(^9sional 
character,  the  great  share  he  had  in  the  foundation  of  an  im- 
portant school  of  science  and  art  at  Blois,  together  with  the 

•  Since  our  article  on  Denis  Papin  appeared  in  July  last,  his  portrait 
has  been  found  at  Marbour?,  in  Germany,  where  he  was  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  from  1688  to  1714.  It  is  a  striking  countenance 
— a  perfect  type  of  the  intellectual  puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  voluminous  correspondence  of  Papin  with  Leibnitz  has  also  been  found 
at  Marbourg.  It  is  to  be  soon  published  with  Papin's  works,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Society  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
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religious  persecation  which  attended  his  otherwise  honoured 
old  age^  entitle  him  to  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  a  record 
of  the  struggles  of  protestantism. 

Abel  Brunyer  was  born  in  1573^  and  died  in  1666,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two.  His  father^s  family  was  originally  of  the 
Cevennes^  from  all  time  the  seat  of  dissent  from  Romanism ; 
and  a  member  of  it  settled  in  Avignon  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Whilst  the  old  stock  became  modem  protestants,  the  emi- 
grants in  the  papal  city  were  zealous  catholics;  and  Abel's 
father  adopting  protestantism^  lost  all  connection  with  them. 
He  married  Eve  de  Trouillet,  a  zealous  protestant  of  Uzes ; 
and  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Abel  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  preferred  the 
medical  profession  to  engaging  himself  in  the  civil  war  '  with 
the  miserable  choice/  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  '  either  of 
being  a  rebel  to  his  king,  or  of  cutting  the  throats  of  his  fellow 
protestants.'  Although  he  ultimately  attained  eminence  as  a 
physician,  he  was  long  prohibited  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
through  the  disabilities  imposed  by  law  upon  all  who  were  not 
Koman  catholics.  The  edict  of  Nantes,  issued  in  1598,  enabled 
him  to  practise  the  profession  for  which  he  had  qualified  him- 
self by  successful  studies  at  Montpellier,  and  by  a  residence  of 
three  years  at  foreign  universities  aud  hospitals.  He  was  then, 
through  his  protestant  connections,  appointed  physician  in  the 
household  of  Henry  iv. ;  and  he  held  the  post  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  not  less  universally  beloved  than  honoured  by  all 
the  princes  whom  he  served.*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  employed 
him  as  a  botanist  in  directing  his  gardens  in  Paris  and  at  Blois; 
and  Louis  xiv.  granted  him  a  patent  of  nobility  two  yean 
before  his  death,  in  1663.  He  published  two  editions  of  hii 
botanical  works  in  his  life-time,  and  Dr.  Morison,  a  Scottish  phy- 
sician established  at  Blois,  and  the  colleague  of  Brunyer,  made 
large  use  of  what  might  be  considered  a  third  edition  of  it  for 
a  famous  botanical  book  which  appeared  in  London,  in  1669. 
Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation,  Brunyer  was  among  the 
first  to  be  excluded  from  public  employment,  when  Louis  ziT. 
undertook  the  folly  of  establishing  uniformity  of  religion  ia 
France.  The  son  of  Brunyer  was  a  distinguished  painter ;  and 
both  of  them  refusing  to  abandon  protestantism,  they  lost  the 
favour  of  the  court  which  they  earned  by  long  and  faithful  services. 
All  the  modern  writers  of  the  country  unite  in  casting  the 

•  Scarron  thus  mentions  Brunyer : — 

'  C'est  grand  dommage  que  cet  homme, 
Ne  croit  pas  au  pape  de  Rome ; 
Car  k  tout  le  monde  il  est  cher, 
Quoi  qu'en  cardme  mangeant  chair.' 
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severest  reproof  upon  a  policy,  which  thus  inflicted  mortifica- 
tion and  ruin  upon  the  enlightened  and  the  good.  Blois  had 
afforded  a  retreat  to  our  countrymen  in  the  civil  wars.  Dr. 
Morison,  above  mentioned,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen,  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  one  of  them ;  and  the  names  of 
others  are  recorded  in  the  last  pages  of  the  public  register  of 
burials,  stopped  in  1685  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  abolished  all  separate  religious  services.  Some 
years  later,  in  1699,  Addison  resided  at  Blois,  when  all  the  English 
were  gone^  ^o  that  he  hoped  to  learn  the  French  language  with- 
out interruption. 

A  dreary  interval  followed.  The  Jesuits,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  adopted  the  improved 
opinions  upon  education  introduced  in  modern  times  first  by 
Luther*  and  then  better  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  who  had  for  some 
time  lived  well  with  the  Huguenots,  especially  in  the  colleges, 
at  length  sacrificed  science  to  politics ;  and  used  their  influence 
to  destroy  opposition,  and  crush  liberty.  They  closed  a 
chequered  career  by  their  ignominious  expulsion  from  France. 
Their  fall  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  protestant- 
ism generally ;  but  at  Blois  no  change  occurred  until  after  the 
revolution  of  1830.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  protestant 
church  there  failed  ;  but  a  second  made  in  1844  has  succeeded. 
An  ancient  chapel  of  graceful  architecture  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury— a  period  of  transition  from  the  circular  Bomane  to  the 
pointed  Gothic — is  adopted  for  the  '  Temple  Protestant.^  It  was 
in  ruins ;  but  the  style  has  been  restored,  or  imitated  with  great 
success.  The  site  is  singularly  beautiful,  on  a  picturesque 
height,  overlooking  the  fine  old  castle  and  walls  of  Blois.  It 
is  retired  without  being  remote ;  and  the  pastor's  house  with  a 
school  is  attached  with  much  judgment  to  the  little  church. 
It  will  contain  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  people,  and 
usually  has  a  congregation  of  one  hundred.  Some  ten  to  fif- 
teen are  English  residents.  The  others  are  French  with  a  few 
military.  Of  the  French,  some  come  to  scoff,  and  some  who 
enter  only  to  indulge  mere  curiosity,  remain  to  pray.  An  in- 
terest is  excited  in  the  country  to  know  more  of  protestantism  ; 
and  a  habit  of  comparing  it  with  cathoUcism  is  growing  up. 
How  much  depends. on  the  prudence  and  ability  of  the  new 
minister  in  such  a  case  is  obvious  ;  and  M.  Cadiez,  of  Blois,  it 
not  unaware  of  the  weightiness  of  his  task.     Young  in  his  mis* 

*  Luther  insisted  warmly  upon  the  use  of  the  mathematics,  and  of  Isn- 

?;uages,  with  music.  He  advocated  the  education  of  women,  and  the 
bundation  of  public  libraries  filled  with  the  best  historians,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  the  orifirinal  tongues  $  with  books  of  mathematics  and  me- 
chanical arts,  or  polite  literature  and  theology. 
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sion^  he  appreciates  the  counsels  of  experience.  To  the  advice  of 
an  English  visitor,  that  he  should  pursue  his  work  with  leil 
tempered  with  affection,  he  responded  earnestly — *  Such  shall 
be  my  standard.*  And  in  a  late  controversy  with  no  mean 
Roman  catholic  opponents,  he  returned  a  railing  acgiisatioD 
against  the  'pagan^  Luther,  and  the  ^  pagan'  Calvin^  with  a 
moderation  that  augurs  well  for  his  success.  In  other  times  two 
very  different  opinions  in  this  respect  divided  the  French  pro> 
tcstaut  church.  The  fiery  counterparts  of  our  more  vehement 
puritans  were  opposed  to  the  advocates  of  extreme  moderation 
on  the  question,  how  far  to  submit  to  grievances.  £ven  then 
a  party  headed  by  the  amiable  pastor,  Amyraud  of  Saumnr, 
insisted  upon  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  peaceful  agitatioUi 
which  is  now  to  be  recommended  by  incomparably  more  power- 
ful arguments,  since  personal  danger  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  means  of  success  are  multiplied  an  hundred  fold  in  strength 
since  reason  has  assumed  her  just  position  in  society,  and  truth 
is  respected,  even  when  her  dictates  are  received  with  reluct- 
ance. The  experience  of  the  new  church  at  Blois  is  already 
proving  the  superiority  of  peaceful  appeals  over  persecution; 
for  progress  has  been  made  in  neighbouring  spots,  where 
formerly  this  peculiar  character  of  the  population  is  thought  to 
have  led  them  to  resist  all  appeals. 

The  importance  of  correct  views  and  principles  respecting 
the  condition  and  claims  of  protestantism  in  France,  has  been 
lately  shewn  at  Nismes.  If,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  advo- 
cates of  feudal  rights  seized  upon  religious  reform  as  an  instru- 
ment of  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  despotism ;  if,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  despotism  sought  to  extinguish  religiooa 
reform  for  the  sake  of  an  impossible  religious  uniformity ;  and 
if,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  religious  reform  was  abnsed  by 
infidelity  in  its  hatred  of  despotism  in  the  State,  in  our  day  a 
more  unscrupulous  power  is  abroad  in  France  with  prodigious 
means  of  influence ;  and  it  is  resorting  with  the  very  same  in- 
stinct to  the  bad  passions  for  the  sake  of  its  own  bad  ends. 
This  is  the  corrupt  power  of  qtutsi-representative  govemmeni. 

At  Nismes,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  who  are  in  pretty  equal  numbers  there,  were  exposed 
to  frightful  convulsions  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions of  the  former.  Previously  the  protestants  had  been  in 
fault.  After  many  years  of  difficulty,  however,  good  feeling  had 
grown  up  between  them;  and  for  ten  years  before  1846,  it 
had  prevailed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  wise  men.  The 
election  of  that  year  has  revived  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst 
times.  Disgraceful  as  1841  was  in  the  annals  of  electioneering 
in  England,  the  year  1846  far  exceeds  its  excesses  in  France 
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Intimidations  and  bribes  of  every  kind^  the  grossest  personal 
excesses;  and  lastly,  religious  animosities  were  resorted  to  by 
the  agents  of  the  minister  so  as  to  bring  back  to  Nismes  these 
worst  passions  of  a  former  age.  The  consequence  is,  that 
upon  every  occasion  of  popular  excitement  an  explosion  is  to  be 
dreaded.  The  festival  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  of  July  last  was  such  an 
occasion  ;  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  some 
bloodshed,  the  authorities  prevented  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
two  parties  ;  and  great  anxiety  is  now  felt  for  the  public  peace 
on  this  account.  How  infinitely  important  is  it  to  sever  religi- 
on from  such  strife,  and  to  realise  in  a  correct  sense,  the  words 
of  the  divine  Teacher,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  V 


Art.  V.  —  The  Sieges  of  Vienna  hy  the  Turks,  From  the  German 
of  Karl  August  Schimmer  and  other  Sources,  London :  John 
Murray. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  States  contrasts 
strangely  with  their  former  magnificence  and  power.  For  three 
centuries  they  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  Europe,  conse- 
quently, now  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  the  danger  with  which 
they  once  threatened  it.  Restricted  within  narrowed  bounda- 
ries, deprived  of  several  of  their  most  renowned  and  wealthy 
provinces,  assailed  by  foreign  intrigues,  and  perpetually  sus- 
picious of  Russian  policy,  the  sultans  of  Constantinople  main- 
tain their  position  with  difficulty,  and  are  absolutely  disqualified 
for  taking  part  in  European  politics.  It  was  not,  however, 
always  so.  Their  relation  to  our  political  system  was  once 
vastly  difiorent  from  what  it  is  now.  Inexhaustible  in  their 
resources,  unequalled  in  the  extent  of  their  territories,  bold  in 
counsel  and  daring  in  action,  at  once  courageous  and  enthu- 
siastic, uniting  to  hereditary  valour  the  fiery  bigotry  of  the 
Crescent,  they  looked  towards  Europe  as  their  prey,  and  medi- 
tated the  extension  of  their  empire  beyond  Vienna  and  the  im- 
perial city.  Nor  were  these  projects  altogether  visionary. 
Their  power  was  proportioned  to  their  ambition,  and  threatened 
in  no  dubious  form  both  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  Europe. 
Jew  general  readers  are  aware  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Mo^ 
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hammedan  and  Christian  powers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  possess  only  a  vague  and  indefinite 
impression  of  the  events  which  marked  that  period,  and  fail, 
therefore,  to  realize  the  dangers  which  existed,  or  to  recognize 
the  interposing  providence  by  which  they  were  averted.  The 
rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  its  marvellous  progress,  the 
height  to  which  it  attained,  its  fierce  and  deadly  contest  with 
western  civilization,  its  rapid  decline  and  present  imbecility, 
are  amongst  the  most  memorable  events  of  history.  An  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  these  facts  is  on  many  accounts  de- 
sirable, and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  meet  with  the  volume 
before  us.  Written  for  popular  use,  it  is  eminently  adapted  by 
its  size  and  style  for  general  circulation.  Nothing,  in  the 
shape  of  general  history,  can  well  be  imagined  more  deeply 
interesting.  Its  narrative  is  fraught  with  more  than  the 
charm  of  romance,  while  the  heroic  incidents  it  details,  and 
the  individual  traits  it  unfolds,  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  while 
they  instruct  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  extension  of  the  Turkish  power.  Within  a  short  period, 
Mohammed  ii.  subjected  Persia,  Greece,  and  the  Morea,  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Trebisond  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  His  death,  which  occurred  in  1481,  spared 
Europe  for  a  time  the  scourge  he  meditated;  but  the  inscription 
which  he  directed  to  be  made  on  his  tomb,  whilst  it  indicated 
his  own  policy,  served  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  his  suc- 
cessors. '  I  wished  to  take  Rhodes  and  subdue  Italy,'  were  the 
ominous  words  in  which,  though  dead,  he  continued  to  speak* 
His  immediate  successors  Bajazet  ii.,  and  Selim  i.,  found 
employment  for  their  victorious  arms  in  other  directions ;  bat 
the  son  of  the  latter,  '  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns/ 
revived  the  European  designs  of  their  predecessor,  and  in  part 
accomplished  them.  '  In  acquirements  he  was  far  beyond  hit 
age  and  country ;  in  addition  to  the  Turkish  language,  he.  was 
master  of  Persian  and  Arabic ;  he  also  understood  Italian ;  and 
in  that  kind  of  metrical  compositions  which  are  called^  in 
Turkish,  Misen,  the  critics  of  that  country  pronounced  him  to 
exceed  all  others.'  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Soliman 
acquired,  in  Belgrade,  the  key  of  the  Danube ,-  and  in  the  secondi 
he  conquered  Rhodes,  which  Mohammed  ii.  had  vainly  at* 
tempted.  The  distracted  state  of  Germany,  and  the  treachery 
of  John  Zapolya,  Count  of  Zips,  greatly  aided  his  suocesB; 
when  he  proceeded,  soon  after  the  latter  events  to  invade 
Hungary.  *  The  Destruction  of  Mohacs,'  a  name  given  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  the  20th  August,  1526,  determined  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom^  and  established  the  supremacy  t>f  the  Tnrkisk 
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arms.  Soliman  was  prevented,  by  disturbances  in  Asia,  from 
immediately  following  up  his  success.  He  returned  to  his  own 
dominions  with  two  hundred  thousand  captives,  *  soon  to  re- 
appear in  terrible  power  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  itself.' 

For  this  purpose  he  assembled  an  immense  army  in  1528; 
and,  on  the  tenth  of  the  following  April,  marched  out  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  By  the 
end  of  June  he  had  passed  the  Hungarian  frontier,  and  his 
main  body  was  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard  of  thirty  thou- 
sand under  the  command  of  Michael  Oglou,  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  barbarians  who  had  ever  trod  the  soil  of  Europe. 
The  atrocities  practised  by  this  horde  surpass  description.  They 
knew  no  mercy,  and  observed  no  law,  but  slaughtered  indiscri- 
minately all  ages  and  ranks.  It  was  as  though  the  avenging 
angel  had  passed  over  the  land,  so  fearful  was  the  desolation 
they  wrought.  Their  example  was  early  followed  by  the  impe- 
rialists, who,  having  captured  a  body  of  Turkish  light  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  '  racked  or  tortured'  them,  before 
casting  them  bound  into  the  Danube.  The  cruelties  of  the 
invaders  were  pleaded  in  justification  of  this  policy,  but  no 
defence  can  avail  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  practised.  It  was 
as  unwise  as  barbarous,  and  re-acted  with  terrible  force.  In 
the  meantime,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital. 

'  In  Vienna  the  necessary  preparations  had  now  been  made  with 
almost  superhuman  exertion,  but  in  such  haste  and  with  so  little 
material,  that  they  could  only  be  considered  as  very  inadequate  to 
the  emergency.  The  city  itself  occupied  then  the  same  ground  as  at 
present,  the  defences  were  old  and  in  great  part  ruinous,  the  walls 
scarcely  six  feet  thick,  and  the  outer  palisade  so  frail  and  insuificient, 
that  the  name  Stadtzaun,  or  city  hedge,  which  it  bears  in  the  muni- 
cipal records  of  the  time,  was  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  appro- 
priate. The  citadel  was  merely  the  old  building  which  now  exists 
under  the  name  of  Schweizer  Hof.  All  the  houses  which  lay  too 
near  the  wall  were  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  where  the  wall  was  spe- 
cially weak  or  out  of  repair,  a  new  entrenched  line  of  earthen  defence 
was  constructed  and  well  palisaded ;  within  the  city  itself,  from  the 
Stuben  to  the  Karnthner  or  Carinthian  gate,  an  entirely  new  wall, 
twenty  feet  high,  was  constructed  with  a  ditch  interior  to  the  old. 
The  bank  of  the  Danube  was  also  entrenched  and  palisaded,  and  from 
the  drawbridge  to  the  Salz  gate  protected  with  a  rampart  capable  of 
resisting  artillery.  As  a  precaution  against  fire  the  shingles  with 
which  the  houses  were  generally  roofed  were  throughout  the  oily  re- 
moved. The  pavement  of  the  streets  was  taken  up  to  deaden  the 
effect  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and  watchposts  established  to  guard  against 
conflagration.  Parties  were  detached  to  scour  the  neighbouring 
country  in  search  of  provisions,  and  to  bring  in  cattle  and  forage. 

R  R   2 
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Finally,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  protracted  siege,  use* 
less  consumers,  women,  children,  old  men,  and  ecclesiastics  were,  as 
far  as  possible,  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  Though  this  latter 
measure  was  successful  for  its  special  purpose,  and  prevented  any 
failure  of  subsistence  during  the  investment  of  the  city,  it  had  the 
melancholy  consequence  that  many  of  the  fugitives  met  with  massa- 
cre or  captivity  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  light  troops.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Traismauer,  for  instance,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
September,  a  body  of  no  less  than  five  thousand  were  unsparingly 
massacred  by  the  Sackman.' — pp.  16,  17. 

The  main  army  under  command  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  appeared 
before  the  city  on  the  25th  September^  Its  number  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  of  whom,  however, 
only  about  one-third  was  fully  armed.  The  suburbs  had  pre- 
viously been  destroyed  by  the  Austrians,  to  prevent  a  near 
approach  of  the  Turks ;  aud  all  the  bells  of  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  were  silenced,  in  order  to  guard 
against  false  alarms.  The  lateness  of  the  season  rendered  it 
important  to  the  invaders  to  press  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  no 
measures  were  therefore  omitted  which  promised  to  facihtate 
their  success.  The  Turks  were  greatly  deficient  in  artilleryi 
and  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  mining  operations,  in  which 
they  were  highly  skilled.  *  To  meet  the  danger  of  the  ene- 
my^s  mines,  guards  were  placed  in  all  the  cellars  near  the 
walls^  trenches  dug  near  the  fort .  of  the  rampart,  and  drums, 
with  peas  strewed  on  their  parchment,  or  tubs  filled  with  water^ 
placed  at  the  suspected  spots,  to  indicate  by  their  vibration  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  labourers,  and  guide  thereby  the 
operations  of  the  counter-miners.  By  these  precautions,  many 
of  the  enemy's  galleries  were  discovered,  and  either  ruined  Iqr 
counter-miners,  or  penetrated  and  robbed  of  their  powder.' 

Defeated  in  various  assaults,  the  Sultan,  who  had  now  assumed 
the  command,  resolved  on  a  yet  more  vigorous  effort  to  seise 
his  prey.  His  choicest  troops  were  selected  for  the  purpoe^ 
and  the  struggle  was  close  and  deadly.  The  fate  of  the  city  was 
in  the  utmost  peril,  and  the  tide  of  invasion  was  thrown  back 
only  by  the  perfect  discipline  and  super-human  courage  of  ift 
defenders.  The  following  passage  sufficiently  depicts  the  immi** 
nency  of  the  danger. 

'  On  the  11th,  towards  9  a.m.,  a  mine  was  sprung  between  the 
Karnthner  and  Stuben  gates,  which  made  an  enormous  breach,  equi* 
valent  to  an  open  gateway  in  the  wall.  Heavy  bodies  of  man  rushed 
on  to  the  assault :  a  second  mine  was  sprung  at  the  Stuben  gate,  aodi 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  city  was  positively  entered  at  this 
quarter  by  some  of  the  enemy.  This,  however,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  Turkish  standard-bearer  bad  mounted  the  wall,  wheo 
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he  was  struck  down  by  a  musquet  shot  into  the  ditch.  The  assault 
and  defence  were  continued  with  equal  determination  for  three  hours. 
Twelve  hundred  bodies  were  heaped  up  in  the  breach,  and  though 
new  assailants  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth,  their  efforts  failed 
before  the  unshaken  courage  of  the  defenders.  The  conflict  ceased  at 
midday.  The  Idss  of  the  garrison  was  far  less  than  that  of  the  Turks ; 
yet,  at  a  general  muster  of  the  armed  citizens  which  took  place  in  the 
evening,  six  hundred  and  twenty- five  were  missing  from  the  numbers 
mustered  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  The  wrath  of  the  Sultan  was 
kindled  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  stormed,  entreated,  promised,  and 
threatened  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  assault  was  renewed.  Again 
two  mines  exploded  in  the  same  quarter  as  before,  and  again  the  ruin 
of  the  wall  was  extensive.  The  Turks  were  in  the  breach  sooner 
almost  than  their  approach  could  be  detected,  as  they  thought,  but 
the  wall  was  scarcely  down  before  its  ruins  were  occupied  by  a  com- 
pany of  Spaniards,  with  their  colours  flying  and  courage  undepressed. 
The  storm  was  fierce  but  short ;  the  repulse  was  again  complete,  and 
depression  and  exhaustion  prevailed  in  the  Turkish  ranks.  From  the 
towers  of  the  city  their  officers  were  seen  urging  them  forward  with 
blows.  In  several  places  explosions  were  observed  which  did  no 
injury  to  the  walls.  Although  the  attacks  were  several  times  re- 
peated, and  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  as  the  courage  of  the  de- 
fenders rose  that  of  the  enemy  quailed,  and  the  latter's  efforts  were 
more  and  more  easily  repelled.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  could  not 
be  ascertained,  as  the  Turks,  according  to  their  custom,  carried  off 
their  dead.' — p.  35. 

Three  days  afterwards,  another  assault  was  attempted ;  on  the 
failure  of  which,  Soliman  abandoned  all  hopes  of  taking  the 
city,  and  issued  orders  for  retreat.  The  huts,  forage,  and* 
every  combustible  article  belonging  to  the  Turkish  army,  were 
set  on  fire,  into  the  flames  of  which  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners,  of  both  sexes,  were  cast.  The  younger  captives,  boys 
and  girls,  were  dragged  along  with  the  retiring  columns  into 
perpetual  slavery.  *  The  glare  of  the  conflagration  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  sufferers,  disturbed,  through  the  night,  the  rest 
so  dearly  earned  by  the  brave  defenders  of  the  city,  and  though 
their  approaching  deliverance  might  be  read  in  the  one,  it  was 
probably  easy  to  conjecture  from  the  others  the  horrors  by 
which  that  deliverance  was  accompanied.' 

The  loss  of  the  invaders  during  the  siege  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  eighty  to  thirty  thousand.  The  truth  is, 
probably,  below  the  latter  number,  as  the  storming  parties  only 
were  greatly  exposed.  In  genuine  oriental  style,  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  was  announced  at  Constantinople  as  a  victory, 
and  the  Sultan  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  capital  on  the 
28th  November. 

Defeated  in  this  object  of  his  ambition,  Soliman  was  far  from 
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being  satiated  with  blood.  In  the  spring  of  153*2^  he  potirecl 
down  upon  Hungary  and  Styria  with  a  force  more  numerous 
than  that  with  which  he  had  threatened  Vienna^  and  several 
engagements  took  place  by  which  myriads  were  immolated^  and 
the  land  rendered  desolate.  "We  pass  these  over  without  com- 
ment^ but  must  give  an  episode  of  the  campaign  of  1566^  which 
has  had  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  human  endurance  and 
courage.  Could  anything  alleviate  the  horror  of  war,  it  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  such  heroism  as  that  of  the  Count  of  Zriny. 

'The  Hungarian  campaign    of  1566  was   distinguished   by  the 
famous  siege  of  the  small  fortress  of  Szigetb,  and  the  self-immola- 
tion of  its  defender,  the  Hungarian  Leonidas,  Nicholas,  Count  of 
Zriny.     In  early  life  he  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna ;  and  having  pursued  a  successful  career  in  arms,  held  under 
the  present  emperor  the  chief  command  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.      Soliman   had  undertaken  the  siege   of  Erlau  ;   and  the 
Pacha  of  Bosnia  was  on  the  march  with  reinforcements,  when  he 
was  attacked  near  Siklos  by  Zriny,  completely  defeated,  and  slain. 
The  Sultan,  furious  at  this  disaster,  raised  the  siege  of  Erlau,  and 
marched   with  one  hundred  thousand  men   upon  Zriny,  who,  with 
Bcurcely  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Hung  himself  into  Szigetb,  with 
the  resolution  never  to  surrender  it ;   a  resolution  to  which  his  fol- 
lowers cheerfully  bound  themselves   by  an   oath.     To  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  vast  military  moans  of  attack,  Soliman  added  not  only 
the  seduction  of  brilliant  promises^  but  the  more  cogent  threat  of 
putting  to  death  the  son  of  Zriny,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
All  was  in  vain.     The  Sultan's  letter  was  used  by  Zriny  as  wadding 
for  his  own   musket;    and  for  seventeen  days  the  town   held  out 
against  repeated  assaults.    The  enfeebled  garrison  were  then  driven 
to  the  lower  castle,  and  at  last  to  the  upper   one.     No  hope  re* 
mained  of  repelling  another  general  assault,  for  which  the  Turkish 
preparations  were  carried  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour  under  the 
eye  of  the  Sultan,  who,  however,  was  not  destined  to  witness  their 
issue.     On  the  6th  of  September  he  was  found  dead  in  bis  tent» 
having  thus  closed,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  by  a  tranquil  and 
natural  death,  a  reign  of  forty- five  years,  which  for  activity  and  va- 
riety of  military  enterprise,  for  expenditure  of  human  life,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  miseries  of  warfare,  unmitigated  by  the  conventional 
usages  and  inventions  of  later  times,  could  scarcely  find  its  parallel 
His  decease  afforded  no  respite  to  the  besieged.     The  event  was 
kept  a  rigid  secret  from  the  soldiery  by  the  Vizier  Ibrahim,  who 
adopted  the  Oriental  precaution  of  putting  to  death  the  physicians  in 
attendance.     Zriny  did  not  wait  for  the  final  assault.     On  the  8th 
September  the  Turks  were  pressing  forward  along  a  narrow  bridge  to 
the  castle,  when  the  gate  was  suddenly  flung  open,  a  large  mortar, 
loaded  with  broken  iron  was  discharged  into  their  ranks,  according 
to  their  own  historians,  killing  six  hundred  of  them,  and  close  upon 
its  discharge  Zriny  and  his  faithful  band  sallied  forth  to  die.     His 
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resolution  was  evinced  by  some  characteristio  preparations.  From 
four  swords  he  chose  a  favourite  weapon  which  he  had  worn  in  the 
first  campaigns  of  his  youth,  and,  determined  not  to  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  wore  no  defensive  armour.  He  fast- 
ened to  his  person  the  keys  of  the  castle  and  a  purse  of  a  hundred 
ducats,  carefully  counted  and  selected,  of  the  coinage  of  Hungary. 
'  The  man  who  lays  me  out,'  he  said,  '  shall  not  complain  that  he 
found  nothing  upon  me.  When  I  am  dead,  let  him  who  may,  take 
the  keys  and  the  ducats.  No  Turk  shall  point  at  me  while  alive 
with  his  finger,'  The  banner  of  the  empire  was  borne  before  him 
by  Laurence  Juranitsch.  In  this  guise,  followed  by  his  six  hundred 
remaining  comrades,  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  by  two  musket- 
shots  through  the  body  and  an  arrow  in  the  head  obtained  the  release 
he  sought.  With  some  of  his  followers  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
prevailed  so  far  that  they  retired  firom  the  massacre  which  followed 
into  the  castle,  where  some  few  were  captured  alive.  It  is  said  also 
that  some  were  spared  in  the  conflict  by  the  Janissaries,  who,  ad- 
miring their  courage,  placed  their  own  caps  on  their  heads  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  them.  Three  pachas,  seven  thousand  Janissa- 
ries, and  the  scarcely  credible  number  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
other  soldiers,  are  said  to  have  perished  before  this  place.' — pp. 
61,  62. 

The  second  Turkish  invasion  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Austrian  court  long  refused  to 
credit  the  probability  of  such  an  event,  and  therefore  neglected 
to  make  preparations  for  the  storm  that  was  gathering.  Con- 
vinced at  length  of  the  reality  of  the  d|inger,  they  sought,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  friendship  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  the  most  illustrious  soldier  of  his  age.  A  long  course 
of  slights  had  alienated  him  from  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
thrown  him  into  the  arms  of  France.  But  the  fate  of  Vienna 
now  rested  on  his  aid,  and  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  were  em- 
ployed to  win  him  over.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
French  marquis,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  but 
whose  influence  had  commonly  been  detrimental  to  his  peace 
and  interests.  She  now  exercised  over  him  'the  dangerous 
fascination  of  a  mistress,'  and  might  probably  have  prevented  his 
accession  to  the  Austrian  league,  if  her  animosity  against  France 
had  not  been  aroused  by  the  disappointment  of  an  intrigue 
which  she  had  set  on  foot  at  Versailles,  for  the  elevation  of  her 
father  to  a  French  dukedom.  *  That  other  and  sounder  consid- 
erations had  not  their  influence  upon  Sobieski's  decision,  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose.  Sincere  and  earnest  to  the 
verge  of  bigotry  in  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  form  of  Chris* 
tianity,  he  could  not  look  with  indifference  to  the  probable 
success  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  Hungary  and  Austria.'  The 
result  was  shown  in  the  immediate  preparation  of  a  large  mili* 
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tary  force,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Polish  monarch  moved 
towards  the  Austrian  capital.  Leopold  was  no  soldier,  and  the 
command  of  the  combined  armies  therefore  devolved  on  Sobi« 
eski.  Happily  for  Europe,  he  was  equal  to  the  post.  His 
military  reputation  inspired  confidence,  though  his  forces  were 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Turks ;  and  idl  Europe  awaited 
the  issue  of  a  struggle,  on  which  their  religion  and  liberties 
were  suspended.  In  the  meantime,  the  Austrian  emperor, 
Leopold,  ingloriously  fled  from  his  capital,  accompanied  by 
about  sixty  thousand  of  the  wealthier  citizens.  The  courage  of 
those  who  remained  was,  however,  of  the  highest  order;  and 
the  command  of  the  city  was  intrusted  to  Ernest  Kudigerj 
Count  Stahremberg,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Moravia,  in  1681.  He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the  neglected 
fortifications,  and  in  making  the  best  preparation  which  circum- 
stances permitted  for  the  approaching  assault.  So  grossly 
remiss  had  been  the  Austrian  court,  that  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  city  if  the  Turks  had  pushed  on  towards  Vienna  with 
the  promptitude  that  was  looked  for.  Their  delay  gave  a  few 
hours'  respite  to  Stahremberg,  and  when  at  length  they  did 
arrive,  they  found  the  brave  commander  in  a  condition  to 
repulse  them  from  its  walls.  The  siege  formally  commenced  on 
the  15th  July,  1683,  and  every  means  which  Turkish  science 
and  courage  could  suggest,  were  employed  to  force  an  entrance. 

'  The  two  commanders,  Stahremberg  and  the  Vizier,  were  alike 
indefatigable  in  their  personal  superintendence  of  their  respective 
operations.  The  latter  was  carried  every  third  day  in  a  litter,  made 
shot  proof  by  plates  of  iron,  into  the  approaches,  inspecting  the 
works,  punishing  the  idle,  and  menacing  the  timid  with  his  drawn 
sabre.  He  had  also  in  the  trenches  his  own  peculiar  posts  sunk  deep 
in  the  ground,  and  made  bomb  proof  with  planks  and  sand-bags. 
His  favourite  position,  however,  for  general  observation  and  direction 
was  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Ulric,  from  which  he  overlooked 
the  city,  as  Stahremberg  did  the  camp  from  his  memorable  stone 
chair  in  the  sculptured  spire  of  St.  Stephen  * — p.  105. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  disease  and  scarcity  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  city ;  and  the  worst  apprehensions  spread  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  the  commander,  however, 
suffered  no  abatement,  and  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  the 
officers,  and  men  who  composed  his  garrison.  Everything  now 
depended  on  the  speedy  arrival  of  aid.  Much  time  had  been 
necessarily  expended  in  collecting  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and 
these  were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  had  numerous 
obstacles  to  surmount  before  they  could  render  any  effectual 
help  to  the  besieged.     In  the  meantime,  the  condition  of  aflBain 
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in  the  city  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.  The  Turks  made 
daily  progress  in  their  approaches^  the  numbers  of  the  garrison 
were  thinned,  many  of  the  best  officers  were  slain  or  wounded, 
and  Stahremberg  himself  began  to  fear  the  issue.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Sobieski  should  hasten  his  advance. 
A  day,  nay,  an  hour,  might  determine  the  fate  of  the  city,  for  it 
trembled  in  the  balance,  and  no  mortal  foresight  could  predict 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  next  assault.  It  was  so 
completely  surrounded  as  to  cut  oflF  all  egress  from  the  besieged. 
Several  messengers  had  been  intercepted  and  slain,  and  the 
hope  of  communicating  with  their  friends  was  in  consequence 
abandoned.  The  perilous  enterprise  was,  however,  undertaken ; 
and  the  skill  and  courage  with  which  it  was  executed,  are  thus 
described.  The  incident  is  full  of  romance,  and  will  awaken 
breathless  interest  in  all  classes  of  readers. 

'  At  last  George  Frdncis  Kolschitzki,  a  partisan  officer  whose  name 
deserves  honourable  record  for  the  importance  of  his  services,  and 
the  courage  and  dexterity  with  which  they  were  executed,  stepped 
forward.  A  Pole  by  birth,  and  previously  an  interpreter  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Oriental  merchant's  company,  he  had  become  a  citizen  of 
the  Leopoldstadt,  and  had  served  since  the  siege  began  in  a  free 
corps.  IntimateFy  conversant  with  the  Turkish  language  and  cus- 
toms, he  willingly  offered  himself  for  the  dangerous  office  of  passing 
through  the  very  camp  of  the  Turks  to  convey  intelligence  to  the 
Imperial  army.  On  the  13th  of  August,  accompanied  by  a  servant 
of  similar  qualifications,  he  was  let  out  through  a  sallyport  in  the 
Rothenthurm,  and  escorted  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Commandant 
as  far  as  the  palisades.  He  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred  yards, 
when  he  became  aware  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse  which  ad- 
vanced at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  place  of  his  exit.  Being  as  yet 
too  near  the  city  to  escape  suspicion,  he  hastily  turned  to  the  led 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  cellar  of  a  ruined  house  of  the  suburb 
near  Altlerchenfeld,  where  he  kept  close  till  the  tramp  of  the  passing 
cavalry  had  died  away.  He  then  pursued  his  course,  and,  singing  a 
Turkish  song,  traversed  at  an  idle  pace  and  with  an  unembarrassed 
air  the  streets  of  Turkish  tents.  His  cheerful  mien  and  bis  familiar 
strain  took  the  fancy  of  an  Aga,  who  invited  him  into  his  tent,  treated 
him  with  coffee,  listened  to  more  songs  and  to  his  tale  of  having  fol- 
lowed the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  cautioned  him  against  wandering 
too  far  and  falling  into  Christian  hands.  Kolschitzki  thanked  him  for 
the  advice,  passed  on  in  safety  through  the  camp  to  beyond  its  verge, 
and  then  as  unconcernedly  made  for  the  Kablenberg  and  the  Danubeit 
Upon  one  of  its  islands  he  saw  a  body  of  people,  who,  misled  by  his 
Turkish  attire,  fired  upon  him  and  his  companion.  These  were  some 
inhabitants  of  Nussdorf,  headed  by  the  bailiff  of  that  place,  who  had 
made  this  island  their  temporary  refuge  and  home.  Kolschitzki  ex- 
plained to  them  in  German  the  circumstances  of  bis  mission,  and 
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entreated  them  to  afford  him  an  immediate  passage  over  the  river. 
This  being  obtained,  he  reached  without  further  difficulty  the  biyouac 
of  the  Imperial  army,  then  on  its  march  between  Angern  and  Still- 
fried.  After  delivering  and  receiving  dispatches,  the  adventurous 
pair  set  out  on  their  return,  and  after  some  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
the  Turkish  sentries,  passed  the  palisades  and  re-entered  the  city 
by  the  Scottish  gate,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Duke.  *  •  *  # 
The  safe  return  of  the  bearer  of  this  dispatch  was  announced  as  usual 
by  rockets  as  night  signals,  and  in  the  day  by  a  column  of  smoke 
from  St.  Stephen's  spire.  On  the  21st  August  the  daring  Kolschilzki 
was  on  the  point  of  repeating  his  adventurous  undertaking,  when  a 
deserter,  who  had  been  recaptured,  and  was  standing  under  the 
gallows  with  the  halter  adjusted,  confessed  that  he  had  furnished  to 
the  Turks  an  accurate  description  of  Kolschitzki's  person.  He  was 
himself  deterred  by  this  warning,  but  his  gallant  companion,  George 
Michailowich,  found  means  twice  to  repeat  the  exploit,  with  the  same 
safety  and  success  as  in  the  first  instance.  On  his  second  return 
he  displayed  a  remarkable  presence  of  mind  and  vigour  of  arm. 
Having  all  but  reached  the  pallisades,  he  was  joined  by  a  Turkish 
horseman,  who  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  him.  As  it 
was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  follow  further  his  path  towards 
the  city,  in  such  company,  by  a  sudden  blow  he  struck  his  unwel- 
come companion's  head  from  his  shoulders,  and  springing  on  the 
riderless  horse,  made  his  way  to  the  gate.  He  did  not,  however,  ailer 
this  success,  tempt  his  fortune  again.' — pp.  Ill — 113. 

The  long  looked-for  aid  at  length  arrived.  On  the  evening  of  the 
10th  September,  the  guns  of  the  combined  army  were  heard  in 
Vienna,  and  the  eflfect  was  electrical.  The  population  crowded 
to  the  highest  roofs  to  catch  sight  of  their  deliverers ;  and  a 
messenger  from  Stahremberg  swam  the  Danube  by  night,  beai> 
ing  a  brief  letter  to  the  imperial  general^  in  which  was  briefly 
written,  '  No  time  to  be  lost  I  — ^no  time,  indeed^  to  be  lost  1 ' 
The  communication  was  answered  by  a  discharge  of  rockets^  and 
the  besieged  prepared  for  a  sally  in  aid  of  their  advancing 
friends.  The  decisive  battle  occurred  on  the  12th,  and,  as  was 
customary  on  such  occasions,  the  offices  of  religion  were  em- 
ployed to  stimulate  the  courage  of  the  military.  The  following 
description  sets  before  us  the  scene  that  was  enacted  early  in 
the  morning,  around  the  chapel  of  the  Margrave,  on  the  crest 
of  the  Leopoldsberg. 

.  '  On  a  space  kept  clear  round  the  chapel,  a  standard  with  a  white 
cross  on  a  red  ground  was  unfurled,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  the  blood 
red  flag  planted  in  front  of  the  tent  of  Kara  Mustapha.  One  about 
of  acclamation  and  defiance  broke  out  from  the  modern  crusaders  as 
thfs  emblem  of  a  holy  war  was  displayed,  and  all  again  was  hus(ied 
as  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  flung  open,  and  a  procession  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Christian  host 
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moved  forward  to  the  chapel.  It  was  headed  by  one  whose  tonsured 
crown  and  venerable  beard  betokened  the  monastic  profession.  The 
soldiers  crossed  themselves  as  he  passed,  and  knelt  to  receive  the 
blessing  which  he  gave  Ihem  with  outstretched  hands.  This  was 
the  famous  Capuchin  Marco  Aviano,  friend  and  confessor  to  the 
emperor,  whose  acknowledged  piety  and  exemplary  life  had  earned 
for  him  the  general  reputation  of  prophetic  inspiration.  He  had  been 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  Christian  army  in  its  hours  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  and  was  now  here  to  assist  at  the  consummation 
of  his  prayers  for  its  success.  Among  the  stalely  warriors  who  com- 
posed his  train,  three  principally  attracted  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
The  first  in  rank  and  station  was  a  man  somewhat  past  the  prime  of 
life,  strong  limbed  and  of  imposing  stature,  but  quick  and  lively  in 
speech  and  gesture,  his  head  partly  shaved  in  the  fashion  of  his 
semi*£astern  country,  his  hair,  eyes,  and  beard,  dark- coloured.  His 
majestic  bearing  bespoke  the  soldier  king,  the  scourge  and  dread  of 
the  Moslem,  the  conqueror  of  Choczim,  John  Sobieski.  His  own 
attire  is  said  to  have  been  plain,  but  we  gather  from  his  letters  that 
in  his  retinue  he  displayed  a  Sclavonic  taste  for  magnificence  which 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  economical  arrangements  of  Lorraine, 
and  even  of  the  two  electors.  Painters,  and  others  studious  of  accu* 
racy,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  on  this  occasion  the  colour  of  his 
dress  was  sky  blue,  and  that  he  rode  a  bay  horse.  An  attendant 
bearing  a  shield,  with  his  arms  emblazoned,  always  preceded  him, 
and  his  place  in  battle  was  marked  by  another  who  carried  a  plume 
on  bis  lance  point,  a  signal  more  conspicuous,  though  less  insepara- 
ble, than  the  famous  white  plume  of  Henry  iv.  On  his  left  was  his 
youthful  son  Prince  James,  armed  with  a  breastplate  and  helmet, 
and,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  sword,  with  a  short  and  broad-bladed 
sabre,  a  national  weapon  of  former  ages ;  on  his  right  was  the  illus- 
trious and  heroic  ancestor  of  the  present  reigning  house  of  Austria, 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  Behind  these  moved  many  of  the  principcd 
members  of  those  sovereign  houses  of  Germany  whose  names  and 
titles  have  been  already  specified.  At  the  side  of  Louis  of  Baden 
walked  a  youth  of  slender  frame  and  moderate  stature,  but  with  that 
intelligence  in  his  eye  which  pierced  in  after  years  the  cloud  of  many  a 
doubtful  field,  and  swayed  the  fortunes  of  empires.  This  was  the  young 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  drew  his  maiden  sword  in  the  quarrel  in  which 
his  brother  had  lately  perished.  The  service  of  high  mass  was  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  by  Aviano,  the  king  assisting  at  the  altar,  while 
the  distant  thunder  of  the  Turkish  batteries  formed  strange  accompa- 
niment to  the  Christian  choir.  The  princes  then  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and  the  religious  ceremony  was  closed  by  a  general  benedic- 
tion of  the  troops  by  Aviano.  The  king  then  stepped  forward  and 
conferred  knighthood  on  his  son,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  com- 
mending to  him  as  an  example  for  his  future  course  the  great  com- 
mander then  present,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  then  addressed  his 
troops  in  their  own  language  to  the  following  effect : — *  Warriors 
and  friends:     Yonder  in  the  plain  are  our  enemies,  in  numbers 
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greater,  indeed,  than  at  Choczim,  where  we  trod  them  under  foot. 
We  have  to  fight  them  on  a  foreign  soil,  but  we  fight  for  our  own 
country,  and  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  we  are  defending  those  of 
Warsaw  and  Cracow.  We  have  to  save  to-day,  not  a  single  city, 
but  the  whole  of  Christendom,  of  which  that  city  of  Vienna  is  the 
bulwark.  The  war  is  a  holy  one.  There  is  a  blessing  on  our  arms, 
and  a  crown  of  glory  for  him  who  falls.  You  fight  not  for  your 
earthly  sovereign,  but  for  the  King  of  kings.  His  power  has  led  you 
unopposed  up  the  difficult  access  to  these  heights,  and  has  thus 
placed  half  the  victory  in  your  hands.  The  infidels  see  you  now 
above  their  heads :  and  with  hopes  blasted  and  courage  depressed, 
are  creeping  among  valleys  destined  for  their  graves.  I  have  but 
one  command  to  give, — follow  me.  The  time  is  come  for  the  young 
to  win  their  spurs.'  Military  music  and  the  shouts  of  thousands 
greeted  this  pertinent  harangue,  and  as  it  closed,  five  cannon  shots 
gave  the  signal  for  the  general  advance.' — pp.  137 — 139, 

We  need  not  continue  the  narrative.  Vienna  was  saved  by 
the  military  genius  of  Sobieski^  and  the  ingratitude  and  base- 
ness of  Austria  were  shown  in  the  return  he  experienced.  I%ea8 
are  matters  of  notoriety,  and  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  tt$ic% 
them  in  the  page  of  general  history.  In  the  meantime.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  small  volume^  to  all  who 
are  desirous  of  informing  themselves  respecting  some  of  the 
most  memorable  events  which  the  history  of  Europe  details. 
We  have  read  it  with  deep  interest,  and  not  without  instruction. 
While  rejoicing  in  the  main  result^  we  deplore  the  brutalizing 
tendency  of  the  scenes  through  which  it  has  led  us,  and  hope 
the  time  will  yet  come,  when  men  shall  see  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  wholesale  murders  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  gloried. 
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To  combat  for  trath  is  more  congenial  to  a  generous  mind  than 
to  triumph  in  victory  ;  aud  the  consciousness  of  maintaining  the 
right  is  a  richer  reward  than  the  highest  literary  honors. 
Yet  ^  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage 
ground  of  truth ;  a  hill  not  to  be  commanded^  and  where  the 
air  is  always  clear  and  serene  ;  and  to  see  the  errors  and  wander- 
ings^ and  mists  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below  :  so  always  that 
this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.'  It 
is  not  as  literary  athlete  that  we  contend  in  the  educational 
arena.  We  have  no  secular  interests  to  maintain,  or  partisan 
ends  to  compass.  We  count  not  on  the  mighty  phalanx  as  our 
associates,  or  on  great  captains  as  our  leaders.  Yet,  if  our  suc- 
cess be  as  sure  as  our  cause  is  honorable,  we  shall  welcome  all 
the  hazard,  and  give  the  praise  to  Him  to  whom  it  is  due. 

A  few  preliminary  observations  demand  attention  of  the  Chris<» 
tian,  as  well  as  the  statesman ;  and  we  bespeak  for  them  meet 
audience.  Any  attempt  to  distinguish  secular  from  religious,  or 
sectarian  from  catholic,  necessarily  involves  a  peculiarity  in  opi- 
nion, tantamount  to  a  creed  in  religion.  To  enforce,  or  sustain 
by  taxation,  such  discrimination,  is,  virtually,  to  clothe  the  ma- 
gistrate with  power  to  settle  matters  of  conscience.  To  em- 
ploy, or  exclude  from  employment,  men  who  blink  the  ques- 
tion, or  who  scrupulously  recognise  such  differences,  is  to 
reward  or  to  punish  sectarian  opinions.  If,  moreover,  such 
reward  be  administered  under  the  sanctions  of  law,  not  only 
may  the  honest  and  conscientious  be  branded,  and  his  pros- 
pects be  marred,  to  the  advantage  of  a  subsidized  competitor; 
but  the  persecuted  citizen  is  taxed  and  effectually  plundered  to 
uphold  a  system  which  he  deprecates  as  injurious  and  hostile  to 
his  principles.  Virtue  is  degraded,  and  the  hireling  is  set  in  the 
place  of  honour.  But  in  the  processes  of  national  education, 
where  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  obligations  must  be  subjected 
to  influences,  a  yet  more  perilous  consequence  is  to  be  pondered. 
Bacon  says,  '  We  see  men  are  more  curious  what  they  put  into 
a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  vessel  seasoned ;  and  what  mould  they 
lay  about  a  new  plant  than  about  a  plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the 
weakest  terms  and  times  of  all  things  use  to  have  the  best  appli- 
cations and  helps.' 

The  voluntary  teacher  is  the  greatest  benefactor  to  an  observant 
and  docile  people.  And  whatever  is  done,  or  has  a  tendency  to 
remove  so  legible  and  living  an  epistle  of  the  great  and  salutary 
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doctrine  of  independent  voluntaryism  as  this  practical  demon^ 
strator  is,  will  be  pernicious  to  freedom  and  good  government* 
The  school  is  in  this  question  a  stepping-stone  to  the  church ; 
and  the  infant  pupil  who  practically  learns  the  value  of  independent 
education,  is  father  to  the  man  who  supports  his  religion  because  he 
loves  it.  It  is  too  much  the  practice,  when  an  object  is  to  be 
gained,  to  disparage  the  amount  of  impression  and  bias  received 
by  pupils  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  school  life.  The  simile  of 
the  poet,  when  he  says,  *  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,' 
conveys  a  practical,  moral  lesson ;  and  the  soundest  philosophy 
contemplates  the  sensitive  mind,  in  its  earliest  processes,  as  de^ 
riving  its  most  permanent  impressions.  An  error  often  repeated, 
comes  at  last  to  be  believed  as  true ;  and  a  sophism  may  pass 
current  as  an  undisputed  principle,  because  it  has  not  been  ex- 
posed. With  many  plausible  pretensions,  education  has  been 
advocated  as  a  mere  secular  gift  or  acquirement ;  professing  to 
leave  religious  instruction  to  the  parent  or  the  pastor,  it  has 
been  urged  as  the  province  of  the  magistrate  to  supply  in- 
struction in  things  secular.  The  application  of  the  term  is  not 
always  clearly  defined ;  nor  can  we  profess  fully  to  comprehend 
what  is  meant  in  such  a  connection ;  but,  as  it  is  understood 
by  us,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  mere  secular  knowledge 
can  be  made  the  sole  element  of  youthful  education  in  the 
several  classes  of  schools ;  especially  such  as  are  contemplated 
for  infancy,  childhood,  and  the  neglected  juvenile  population. 

'  It  is  a  moral  impossibility/  says  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  '  Times/ 
'  to  educate  the  mind  without  a  mixture  of  religious  motive,  principleSt 
and  sanctions.  The  intercourse  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  and  of  the 
scholar  with  his  fellow  during  six  or  seven  hours  daily,  must  be  subject 
to  some  influence  nobler  than  law,  order,  or  fees.  The  form  and  power  of 
letters  in  sounds  and  syllables,  oi  figures  in  their  relation  to  number  and 
quantity,  of  objects  in  animate  and  inanimate  nature  : — the  art  of  spell- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  and  geography,  supply  only  the  mechamcal 
symbols  which  the  mind  must  appreciate  and  which  education  must 
employ.  In  mental  education  there  is  an  influence  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  light  and  the  sweet  odours,  Seneca  thus  elegantly  dis- 
criminates :  'Qui  in  solem  venit,  licet  non  in  hoc  venerit,  colorabitor ; 
qui  in  unguentaria  tabema  resedenint,  et  paulo  diutius  commorati  sunt, 
odorem  secum  loci  ferunt.'  Though  we  should  not  sit  in  the  very  sun- 
shine, it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  light  without  deriving  some  fjednt 
colouring  from  it ;  and  we  cannot  long  remain  in  the  perfumed  cottage 
without  bearing  away  some  of  its  fragrance.  There  is  something  which 
the  opening  mind  receives  under  the  process  of  education  which  is  not  * 
signified  by  diagrams  or  algebraic  characters,  and  which  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  methodical  tediousness  of  rules  of  grammar :  not  only  is  every 
generous  principle  derived  from  nature  clothed  with  new  strength,  but 
thought  itself  is  stimulated  and  loftier  objects  become  familiar.    Tht 
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miDd  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  particularly  deserves  profound  and  intense 
investigation.  To  the  pupil  as  weU  as  to  the  instructor,  it  is  constantly 
though  imperceptibly  insinuating  its  claims,  and  asserting  its  Divine 
origin  and  moral  destiny.' 

The  philosopher,  no  less  than  the  theologian,  will  appreciate 
as  a  paramount  principle  in  national  government  the  primary  . 
law  of  nature,  which  constitutes  the  parent  the  responsible 
guardian  of  the  child.  Not  only  should  domestic  ties  be  held 
sacred,  but  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  family 
should  be  developed  and  strengthened  rather  than  infringed  or 
neutralised.  It  is  the  parent's  duty  to  provide  education  for  the 
child ;  to  judge  what  is  best,  and  to  watch  that  his  offspring 
suffer  no  neglect  while  under  mental  training.  It  is  the  child's 
duty  to  confide  in  a  parent's  competency  and  fidelity,  and  to 
rise  up  in  deference  to  the  honor  and  authority  of  the  father 
and  mother.  As  a  general  law,  no  authority  can  wisely  or  bene- 
ficially interpose  between  them.  But  a  state  provision  for  edu* 
cation,  and  an  authorised  executive  control  over  scholastic  ar- 
rangements, as  far  as  they  tend  to  supersede  the  natural 
guardian's  vigilance  and  responsibility,  does  interpose.  The 
degree  of  interposition  is  not  now  the  matter  in  question.  The 
more  that  any  scheme  depends  on  the  decision  of  public  func- 
tionaries, and  on  the  provision  of  compulsory  taxation,  and  the 
more  that  its  administration  is  entrusted  to  corporate  power,  the 
less  will  the  domestic  guardian  possess  of  influence  or  authority. 

Public  schools  founded  by  benevolence,  or  sustained  as  char- 
tered incorporations;  the  Blue-coat  school,  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  other  endowed  charities  for  education,  as  well  as  the  English 
universities,  afford,  in  the  history  of  their  alumni^  painful  illus- 
trations of  the  baneful  alienations  and  negligence  to  which  we 
advert.  The  whole  history  of  governmental  institutions,  down 
even  to  the  parochial  seminary,  with  its  partially  endowed  peda- 
gogue, supply  demonstrations  of  the  operation  of  this  transfer- 
ence of  parental  watchfulness  and  obligation,  and  this  unnatural 
assumption  of  governors,  tutors,  and  inspectors.  The  check 
upon  these  has  been  effectual  only,  perhaps,  after  long  complaints, 
where  free  and  frequent  communications  have  been  enjoyed  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  child.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
British  youth  is  trained  under  the  direct  control  of  the  parent. 
The  natural  law  provides  and  works  for  the  well-being  of  society 
in  an  amount  far  larger  than  is  that  in  which  it  can  be  provea 
to  have  failed.  Thousands  of  parents  have  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  amidst  many  difSculties,  while,  it  may 
be,  only  hundreds  have  altogether  neglected  their  duty.  Is  then 
a  natural  law  to  be  abrogated,  or  its  operation  paralysed,  where 
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the  virtuous  are  obedient ;  and  is  an  expedient  which  violates 
this  law  to  be  adopted  to  meet  the  vicious  negligence  of  the 
criminal  part  of  the  community  ? 

The  economist  who  understands  and  appreciates  the  value  of 
a  philosophical  principle  in  the  political  relations  of  society, 
and  in  the  operations  and  intercourse  of  the  several  members 
of  the  community,  will  find  here  matters  not  undeserving 
calm  and  thoughtful  consideration.  He  will  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  plausibilities  of  a  pseudo-philanthropy,  or  scared 
by  the  monstrous  conjurations  of  mere  theorists.  He  will  not 
fear  to  carry  out  a  sound  and  just  principle  in  application, 
though  rendered  opprobrious  for  temporary  and  partial  inte- 
rests. To  him  there  will  be  no  absurdity  in  the  questions — 
Can  education  be  made  a  marketable  commodity?  Can  it  be 
best  produced  by  monopoly  or  by  competition  ?  Will  its  value 
^nd  estimate  rise  in  proportion  to  its  worth  and  quality  ? 
And  will  its  extension  be  secured  in  proportion  to  its  freedom 
and  natural  remuneration?  The  author  of  'The  Wealth  of 
Nations'  deemed  such  considerations  important  enough  to  find 
a  place  in  his  philosophy,  and  thus  replied  : — 

'  The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished 
more  or  less  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  subsist- 
ence as  far  as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived  from  a 
fund  altogether  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in  their  par- 
ticular professions. 

*  In  some  universities  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
small  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part 
arises  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  necessity  of  appli- 
cation, though  always  more  or  less  diminished,  is  not  in  this  case  entirely 
taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profession  is  still  of  some  importance  to 
him,  and  he  still  has  some  dependency  upon  the  affection,  gratitude, 
and  favourable  report  of  those  who  have  attended  upon  his  instructions ; 
and  these  favourable  sentiments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  so  weU 
as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence  with  whidi 
he  discharges  every  part  of  his  duty.' 

'  The  improvements  which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  made  in  the 
several  different  branches  of  philosophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  been  made  in  universities,  though  some  no  doubt  have.  The 
greater  part  of  universities  have  not  even  been  very  forward  to  adopt 
those  improvements,  after  they  were  made ;  and  several  of  those  learned 
societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the  sanctuaries  in  whidi 
exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices  found  shelter  and  protection* 
after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other  comer  of  the  world.  la 
general  the  richest  and  best  universities  have  been  the  slowest  in  adopt- 
ing those  improvements,  and  the  most  averse  to  permit  any  considerable 
change  in  the  established  plan  of  education.     Those  improvements  wer^ 
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more  easily  introduced  into  some  of  the  poorer  universities,  in  which 
the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputation  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current 
opinions  of  the  world.* 

'  The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  general  contrived,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  but  for  the  interest,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  for  the  ease  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  master ;  and  whether  he  neglects  or  per- 
forms his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students  in  all  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if 
he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability.  It  seems  to  pre- 
sume perfect  wLsdoro  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and  the  greatest 
weakness  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the  masters,  however,  really 
perform  their  duty,  there  are  no  examples.  I  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No  discipline  is  ever  requisite 
to  force  attendance  upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending, 
as  is  well  known  wherever  such  lectures  are  given.  Force  and  restraint 
may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree  requisite  (from  the  parents)  in  order 
to  oblige  the  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts  of 
education  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  daring  that 
early  period  of  life  ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided 
the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generosity  of  the  greater 
part  of  youn^  men,  that  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  neglect  or  despise 
the  instruction  of  their  master,  provided  lie  shews  some  serious  intention 
of  being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon  a  g^reat 
deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  sometimes  even 
to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal  of  gross  negligence/* 

The  wisdom  of  antiquity  differs  in  fact^  as  well  as  in  phrase^ 
from  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  and  it  is  not  always  a  proof  of  saga- 
city to  laud  the  judgment  of  former  generations  at  the  expense 
of  modern  attainments.  Yet  a  truly  enlightened  and  philoso- 
phic mind  will  derive  lessons  of  instruction  from  the  experience 
of  bygone  times.  The  inductions  which  history  supplies  may 
be  a  safer  guide  than  the  inventions  or  presumed  discoveries  of 
expediency  or  empiricism,  or  the  theories  of  interested  parti- 
sans. The  early  apostle  of  free  trade  has  judiciously  discussed 
this  subject  and  remarks  : — 

*  In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  the  odier 
parts  of  education  seem  to  have  consisted  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
account  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  These  accomplish- 
meats  the  richest  citizens  seem  frequently  to  have  acquired  at  home,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  domestic  pedagogue,  who  was,  generally,  either  a 
slave  or  a  freedman  ;  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  schools  of  such 
masters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire.  Such  parts  of  education, 
however,  were  abandoned  altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  each  individual.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  ever  assumed 

*  Adam  Smith,  drd  vol. 
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any  inspection  or  direction  of  them.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the^ 
children  were  acquitted  from  maintaining  those  parents  in  old  age, 
who  had  neglected  to  instruct  them  in  some  profitable  trade  or  business. 
*  In  the  progress  of  refinement,  when  philosophy  and  rhetoric  came 
into  fashion,  the  better  sort  of  people  used  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in 
these  fashionable  sciences.  But  those  schools  were  not  supported  by  the 
public.  They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it.  The  demand  for 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long  time  so  small,  that  the  first  pro- 
fessed teachers  of  either  could  not  find  constant  employment  in  any  one 
city,  but  were  obliged  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.  In  this  man- 
ner lived  Zeno  of  £lea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  and  many  others. 
As  the  demand  increased,  the  schools  both  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
became  stationary  ;  first  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  severe!  other  cities. 
The  state,  however,  seems  never  to  have  encouraged  them  further  than 
by  assigning  to  some  of  them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in,  which  was 
sometimes  done  too  by  private  donors.  The  state  seems  to  have  assigned 
the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno 
of  Citta,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epicnrus  bequeathed  his  gar- 
dens to  his  own  schooL  Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  how- 
ever, no  teacher  appears  to  have  had  any  salary  from  the  public,  or  to 
have  had  any  other  emoluments  but  what  arose  from  the  honoraries  or 
fees  of  bis  scholars.  The  bounty  which  that  philosophical  emperor,  as 
we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  teachers  of  philosophy, 
probably  lasted  no  longer  than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equiva- 
lent to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  attended  any  of  those 
schools  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  practice  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  profession.  If  the  opinion  of  their  own  utility  could  not 
draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced  any  body  to  go  to  them, 
nor  rewarded  any  body  for  having  gone  to  them.  The  teachers  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  their  pupils,  nor  any  authority  besides  that  natural  autho- 
rity which  superior  virtue  and  abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young 

people  towards  those  who  are  entrusted  with  any  part  of  their  education. 

*  *  *  ♦    .  . 

'  In  the  attention  which  the  ancient  philosophers  excited,  in  the  empire 
which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and  principles  of  their  auditors,  in 
the  faculty  which  they  possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  character  to 
the  conduct  and  conversation  of  those  auditors  ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
much  superior  to  any  modem  teachers.  In  modem  times,  the  diligence 
of  public  teachers  is  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  circumstances  which 
render  them  more  or  less  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in 
their  particular  profession. 

The  state  of  education  in  some  most  richly  endowed  and 
even  celebrated  academies^  contrasts  singularly  with  the  schools 
which  necessity  has  planted^  and  the  progress  which  has 
attended  individual  efiPort,  or  the  enterprise  of  teachers^  inde- 
pendent  and  voluntary.  These  last  were  required  to  minister  a 
supply  to  those  who  sought  education,  because  they  knew  its 
value  and  found  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
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they  were  placed;  and,  therefore,  they  strove  to  commend 
themselves  and  their  systems.  The  testimony  of  Smith  on  the 
'  expense  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth*  is  now 
as  valuable  as  when  he  first  wrote ;  and  his  instructions  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  readily  received  than  those  of  an  inferior 
teacher ;  he  says  : — 

'  If  the  authority  to  which  he  (the  teacher)  is  subject  resides  in  the 
body  corporate,  the  college,  or  university,  of  which  he  is  himself  a  mem- 
ber, and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  him- 
self, persons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers  ;  they  are  likely  to 
make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every 
man  to  consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his  duty,  provided  he 
himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  university  of  Oxford,  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have,  for  these  many  years,  given  up 
altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

'  If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so  much  in  the 
body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  extraneous 
persons,  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example ;  in  the  governor  of  the 
province  ;  [in  a  County  Board  ;]  or,  perhaps,  in  some  minister  of  state ; 
it  is  not  indeed  in  this  case  very  likely  that  he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect 
his  duty  altogether.  All  that  such  superiors,  however,  can  force  him  to 
do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to  give 
a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week  or  in  the  vear.  What  those 
lectures  shall  be,  must  still  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher; 
and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motives  which  he 
has  for  exerting  it.  An  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  is 
liable  to  be  exercised  both  ignorantly  and  capriciously.  In  its  nature  it 
is  arbitrary  and  discretionary,  and  the  persons  who  exercise  it,  i^either 
attending  upon  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  themselves,  nor  perhaps  under- 
standing the  sciences  which  it  is  his  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable 
of  exercising  it  with  judgment.  From  the  insolence  of  office,  too,  they 
are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercise  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  cen- 
sure or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  or  without  any  just  cause. 
The  person  subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  degraded  by  it,  and, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of  the  mean? 
est  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the  society.  It  is  by  powerful  pro- 
tection only  that  he  can  effectuaUy  guard  himself  against  the  bad  usage 
to  which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed ;  and  this  protection  he  is  most  likely 
to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence  in  that  profession,  but  by  obsequious- 
ness to  the  will  of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to 
sacrifice  to  that  will  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honour  of  the  body 
corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  con- 
siderable time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  university,  must  have 
had  '  ccasion  to  remark  the  effects  which  naturally  result  from  an  arbi- 
trary and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind.' 

None  saw  more  clearly  than  Smith  the  prejudicial  operation 
of  endowed  systems  of  education;    and  recent  investigations 
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have  only  confirmed  his  apprehensions.      He   enumerates  the 
immunities  of  such  academies,  and  addi 


•  Were  there  no  public  institi^tions  for  education,  no  system,  no  science 
would  be  taught  for  which  there  was  not  some  demand,  or  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  necessary  or  conve- 
nient, or  at  least  fashionable,  to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never 
find  his  account  in  teaching  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  system  of 
science  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  or  a  science  universally  believed  to  be 
a  mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  Such 
systems,  such  sciences,  can  subsist  nowhere,  but  in  those  incorporated 
societies  for  education  whose  prosperity  and  revenue  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure independent  of  their  reputation,  and  altogether  independent  of  their 
industry.  Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  a  gentleman, 
after  going  through,  with  application  and  abiLties,  the  most  complete 
course  of  education  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  supposed 
to  afibrd,  could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  every 
thing  which  is  the  common  subject  of  conversation  among  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world. 

'  There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  women,  and  there 
is  accordingly  nothing  useless,  absurd,  or  fantastical  in  the  common 
course  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn,  and  they  are  taught 
nothing  else.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends  evidently  to  some  use- 
ful purpose  ;  either  to  improve  the  natural  attractions  of  their  person,  or 
to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to  modesty,  to  chastity,  and  to  economy ; 
to  render  them  both  likely  to  become  the  mistresses  of  a  family,  and  to 
behave  properly  when  they  have  become  such.  In  every  part  of  her  life 
a  woman  feels  some  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her 
education.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives 
any  convenience  or  advantage  from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
troublesome  parts  of  his  education.' 

Well  might  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  answer  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
his  opinion  was  required  concerning  some  monopoly  licenses, 
'  Licentid  ovmes  deteriores  aumusJ  And  strange  it  is,  that  many 
quondam  advocates  of  commercial  freedom  do  not  see,  or  admit, 
that  the  profits  of  the  scholastic  profession,  and  the  demand  in 
the  education  market,  are  as  much  subject  to  the  principles 
and  laws  of  political  economy,  as  are  corn  or  cotton :  and  that 
the  productions  of  mind,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  mechanisms; 
that  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and  genius ;  and  the  commerce 
of  reason  and  thought,  of  knowledge  and  education,  shall  as 
naturally  prosper  as  the  trade  in  bread-stuff's,  independent  of 
all  adventitious  resources  and  appliances.  Moreover,  the  chil* 
dren  of  a  nation  can  only  be  securely  and  habitually  trained  to 
industry  and  economy,  to  submission  or  good  order,  to  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  tenderness  of  afiection,  to  amiableneflt 
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of  manners  and  offices  of  kindness,  where  domestic  authority  it 
not  usurped  by  a  foreign  power,  and  where  the  parent  has  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  conscientious  fidelity,  and  the  full  dis* 
charge  of  all  his  responsibilities. 

Mankind  have  been  contending  for  ages  respecting  the  best 
form  of  government ;  and  the  successful  occupant  of  place  and 
power  is  invariably  tempted  to  go  beyond  the  province  of  tho 
civil  magistrate  and  invade  the  prerogative  of  other  powers ; 
nor  have  any  been  more  subject  to  this  temptation  than  utili- 
tarian statesmen.  But  we  concur  with  Christopher  Andersoa 
in  his  '  Domestic  Constitution/  and  believe  that  '  whatever  be 
the  form  of  political  arrangements,  let  the  family  constitutioa 
once  be  neglected,  then  will  the  blessings  of  rational  freedom 
and  good  government,  with  all  the  superior  blessings  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  vanish  from  the  land.  Nay,  it  must  become 
but  one  vast  den,  and  its  inhabitants,  if  not  destroyed,  would 
change  into  animals  the  most  ferocious  and  terrible  on  earth.^ 
We  should  think  it  a  most  interesting  investigation^  and  sug* 
gest  it  for  the  statistician,  to  take  an  equal  numb^  of  those 
who  have  been  pupils  under  the  independent  voluntary  teacher, 
subject  to  the  parent's  vigilance  and  control ;  and  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  under  chartered  or  endowed  tutors,  who 
have  not  been  responsible  to  the  parents;  and  compare  the 
results.  We  would  not  confine  the  comparison  between  the 
High  School  in  Edinburgh  and  Heriot's  Hospital ;  London  Uni- 
versity College  and  Christ's  Hospital;  or  the  separate  boarding 
schools  managed  by  independent  responsibility,  and  the  char-^ 
tered  or  charity  boarding  schools  founded  by  private  benevo- 
lence or  corporation  endowments.  Though  on  this  subject  we 
might  appeal  to  the  Rev.  T.  Guthrie,  and  the  records  of  cha- 
ritable foundations  in  Edinburgh.  But  we  would  challenge  in- 
quiry into  the  operations  and  effects  of  voluntary  and  parochial 
schools  in  Scotland ;  of  the  hedge  school  and  the  charter  or 
board  schools  of  Ireland. 

To  theorise,  and  build  airy  castles,  has  been  the  amusement 
or  the  weakness  of  great  men.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  erect 
than  to  pull  down ;  and  the  ieonoelastes  are  not  so  popular  witli 
the  multitude  as  the  image-makers.  To  be  fiEunous  according 
as  one  has  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees,  does  not  secare 
a  philosophical  reputation.  Ideal  fabrics  and  speculative  systems 
have,  therefore,  been  often  reared  even  by  profound  and  con- 
templative minds;  though  thus  their  weaknesses  have  been 
iticidentally  exposed.  And  what  statesman  or  philosopher  has 
been  free  from  some  defenceless  point  ?  Achilles  exposed  his  vul- 
nerable heel ;  Plato  had  his  *  Bepublic,'  in  the  arrangements  of 
which    he   overlooked   impossibilities;   Augustine   wrote    ^ De 
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civitate  Dei,'  and  'Confessions/  the  only  works  of  his  whiclr 
Gibbon  acknowledges  to  have  known.  Sir  Thomas  More  recre- 
ated his  genius  in  Utopia ;  and  Lord  Bacon  had  his  vision  of 
*  Atlantis/  Harrington  elaborated  his  political  economy  in 
'Oceana;'  and  Jeremy  Bentham  constructed  a  'panopticon/ 
From  Plato  to  Bentham,  the  republic,  the  Utopia,  or  the  panop- 
ticon, were  all  severally  supplied  with  scholastic  theories  and 
schemes  of  education.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
the  active  spirits  who  have  closed  a  successful  war  waged  with 
monopoly,  and  have,  while  resting  on  their  laurels,  found  time 
and  desire  for  activity,  should  direct  their  generous  minds  to 
some  public  and,  as  they  hope,  beneficial  enterprise,  and  seek 
to  impregnate  the  mind  of  youth  with  the  seeds  of  their  doc- 
trine. We  only  wonder  that  they  should  have  so  soon  forgotten 
their  free-trade  catechism,  and  lent  their  sanction  to  any  measure 
of  monopoly,  or  given  their  assent  to  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
duty  in  education.  We  have  carefully  considered  their  'plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  secular  education 
for  the  county  of  Lancaster.'  Our  deliberate  conviction  is,  that 
it  is  manifestly  sectarian.  Its  hostile  aggressions  on  the  sects, 
and  its  special  pretensions  to  a  secular  character,  though 
evidently  enforcing  religious  distinctions,  warrant  the  assertion, 
that  its  tendency  is  to  increase  the  divisions  alrea^dy  existing 
among  the  people.  And  yet  with  palpable  inconsistency,  they 
extol  and  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  a  system  which,  with 
the  power  of  law  in  every  district,  *  inspires '  the  '  active  mem- 
bers of  every  sect'  to  'watch,  denounce,  and  expel  sectarian 
teaching/  It  is  but  just  that  the  authors  of  the  Plan  for  Lan- 
cashire should  be  heard  for  themselves,  and  we  transcribe  their 
introductory  observations : — 

•  For  ourselves,  we  believe  there  is  no  safeguard  for  civil  and  religioas 
liberty,  no  security  for  the  rights  of  property  and  labour,  nothing  within 
the  scope  of  merely  human  agency  which  can  conduce  to  the  material, 
the  moral,  and  the  religious  well  being  of  the  people,  equal  to  a  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  education.  Deeply  impressed  as  we  are  with  this  belief» 
it  is  no  less  our  conviction  that  the  vast  benefits  of  education  may  be; 
to  a  great  extent,  neutralized,  if  it  be  conducted  on  false  or  erroneotts 
principles.  If,  as  in  countries  governed  by  despotic  power,  the  duty  of 
educating  is  assumed  by  the  government,  the  minds  of  the  people  may 
be  pressed  down  into  bondage,  rather  than  elevated  to  freedom.  If,  as 
with  us,  the  education  of  the  people  is  entrusted  to  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  certain  sections  only  of  the  community,  that  large  portion  of  the 
people  unconnected  with  any  religious  denomination  is  abandoned  alter 
gether  to  chance,  or  to  what  is  worse  than  chance,  to  utter  exdanon 
from  all  instruction. 

*  To  adopt  a  course  between  these  two  extremes,  we  hold  to  be  die 
part  of  a  free  and  enlightened  nation ;  and  to  poiiit  out  the  means  \ff 
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which  we  conceive  such  a  coarse  may  be  pursued,  is  the  object  we  have 
in  view.  In  thus  intimating  our  belief  that  voluntary  effort  is  not  equal 
to  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  we  must  guard  against  the  supposition 
that  we  are  insensible  to  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  has  been 
effected  by  it.  The  national  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  have  so 
nobly  struggled  for  the  emancipation  of  their  fellow  men  from  the  bonds 
of  ignorance. 

'  But,  in  our  gratitude  to  them,  let  us  not  forget  the  claims  of  society 
at  large ;  let  us  not  forget  that  our  gaols  are  filled  with  criminals,  the 
ignorance  of  a  large  majority  of  whom  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
existing  educationfd  agencies  have  not  embraced  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  had  built  school  houses  instead  of 
gaols,  many  of  our  criminals  might  now  have  been  honest  and  respect- 
able members  of  the  community.  We  do  not  assert  that  universal  edu- 
cation would  wholly  prevent  crime ;  but  we  do  say  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  greatly  diminishing  it. 

'  The  plan  adopted  by  the  government  for  aiding  voluntary  effort,  is, 
we  conceive,  in  one  essential  respect,  imperfect,  considered  apart  from 
the  conscientious  objections  which  are  fdt  to  it  by  great  numbm  of  dis- 
senters. The  government  gives  money  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription ,  and  must  therefore  be  granted  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  In  localities  where  the 
congregation  is  poor,  and  stands  most  in  need  of  help,  the  smallest 
amount  of  assistance  is  afforded.  We  believe  that  the  only  Mr  and 
equitable  mode  of  raising  and  apportioning  public  money  for  the  pnrpoees 
of  education,  is  to  give  to  the  people  themselves,  in  their  various  locali- 
ties, the  power  of  taxing  all  equaUy,  and  of  exercising  control  over  the 
expenditure. 

'  As  all  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  so  all 
should  have  the  right  of  admission  to  them.  And  in  order  that  none 
may  be  directly  or  indirectly  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
nothing  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  which  would  practically  exclude 
any.  All  catechisms  and  creeds  should,  as  a  measure  of  simple  justice 
to  all,  be  strictly  excluded.  None  will  deny  the  value  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  but  the  most  effectual  barriers  should  be  provided  against  the 
introduction  of  sectarian  teaching.  In  the  words  of  the  honourable 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  *  Our  aim  obviously  is  to  secure  as  much  of  reUgious  in- 
struction as  is  compatible  with  religious  freedom.' 

'  To  give  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  to  the  public  schools,  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  every  section  of*the  people,  a  central  board  for  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  information,  and  with  certain  other  limited  powers, 
should  be  established,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  people,  and  respon- 
sible to  them  for  the  exercise  of  it. 

'  The  public  schools  we  propose  to  establish  should  not  be  considered. 
merely  as  schools  for  the  poor.  The  education  given  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  schools  established  for  the  middle  classes,  is  of  a  very  inferior 
character  ;  at  the  present  time,  some  amongst  the  very  poor  receive  a 
better  education  than  those  who  occupy  a  position  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated in  the  social  scale.     By  the  latter  we  anticipate  that  the  establish-. 
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ment  of  a  system  of  education  for  the  whole  people  will  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction. 

The  spirit  pervading  these  statements  we  can  honestly  com- 
mend ;  but  there  is  a  strange  jumble  of  erroneous  conclusions 
and  indiscriminate  distinctions.  The  writers  do  not  discern  the 
things  which  diflFer.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that,  '  with  us,  the 
education  of  the  people  is  entrusted  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
certain  sections  only/  There  is  room  and  freedom  for  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  all,  whether  in  sections  or  individually.  It  is  far 
from  the  truth  to  say,  that  '  the  people  unconnected  with  any 
religious  denomination  are  abandoned  altogether  to  chance/ 
Voluntary  teachers  find  the  sphere  of  their  efforts  precisely  in 
this  *  large  portion,'  and  obtain  their  largest  reward  from  suc- 
cesses among  them.  And  the  assertion  that  they  are  aban- 
doned to  utter  '  exclusion  from  all  instruction,'  is  either  highly 
figurative  or  a  theoretic  mistake. 

In  England,  already,  school  room  is  provided  for  popular 
instruction  enough  for  1,876,947  ;  while,  by  proper  calculatiou, 
the  deficiency  only  extends  to  61,345,  which  would  afford  ac- 
commodation for  the  whole  school-going  youth  in  the  land.  In 
1843,  returns  proved  that,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  for  a  popula- 
tion of  2,i^08,771,  day-scholars  amounted  to  210,592.  The 
probability  is,  that  on  the  lowest  estimate,  already  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  170,000  children  attend  day-schools  for  instruc- 
tion ;  while  it  has  been  proved  by  an  official  survey  of  the 
districts,  or  deaneries  of  Macclesfield,  Frodsham,  Manchester, 
Warrington,  Amounderness,  Lonsdale,  Blackburn,  Leyland, 
Furness,  Copeland,  and  Kendal,  that  school  accommodation  has 
been  furnished  for  210,894 ;  and  that  instruction  is  accessible 
to  four  times  tlie  number  who  embrace  it.  In  four  hundred 
and  fifty-four  localities,  chiefly  within  the  county  of  Lancaster,  only 
fifty  thousand  scholars  are  reported  as  receiving  daily  education, 
where  the  people  have,  principally  by  voluntary  enterprise,  pro- 
vided four  times  the  school-room  occupied.  But  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  seek  and  obtain  instruction  by  other  means; 
while  thousands  of  generous  spirits  find  their  highest  pleasure 
in  gratuitously  imparting  what  they  value,  and  wish  to  bring 
others  equally  to  appreciate,  as  a  means  of  happiness. 

It  is  a  popular  but  gratuitous  assumption  to  imply,  that  the 
building  of  school-houses  instead  of  gaols  would  have  secured 
that  many  of  our  criminals  might  now  have  been  honest  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community.  In  Lancashire^  there 
is  already  four  times  the  amount  of  school  accommodation  pro- 
vided, to  that  which  is  occupied.     And  it  would  not  be  difficidt 
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to  show^  that  the  acutest  criminals  and  the  leaders  in  crime 
have  passed  through^  or  might  have  entered  the  *  school-houses/ 
Other  crudities  in  these  paragraphs  we  shall  hereafter  inciden- 
tally expose. 

The  plan  proposes  the  appointment  of  '  committees'  in  every 
township,  who  sfiaU  be  required  to  establish  and  support  four 
descriptions  of  schools ;  '  for  which  purpose  they  shall  be  ei»- 
powered  to  levy  rates,'  Common  day,  and  evening  schools^ 
infant,  and  industrial  schools,  are  the  designations  employed  to 
distinguish  these  ^  four  descriptions/ 

The  '  common  schools'  shall  be  for  children  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age, — 

^Iq  which  they  shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  grammar,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  such  other  kinds  of  us^nl  secular  information 
as  mav  be  deemed  advisable,  or  the  gp^wing  intelligence  of  the  people 
may  demand.  In  addition  to  these,  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  justice, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  in  our  intercourse  widi  our  feUow-creatores ; 
temperance,  frugality,  industry,  and  all  other  virtues  conducive  to  the 
right  ordering  of  practical  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life.  And  inasmuch 
as  these  virtues,  together  with  reverence  and  love  towards  the  Divine 
Being,  are  clearly  taught  and  powerfully  enforced  in  the  Scriptures,  a 
selection  of  examples  and  precepts  inculcating  them  shall  be ,  made 
therefrom,  and  read  and  used  in  the  said  schoms,  but  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  theological  tenets  of  any  religions  sect  or  denomination. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  selection,  a  commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board,  consisting  of  nine  individuals,  no  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  religious  denomination  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  no  religious  sect  may  be  ftivoured,  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  commission  shall  be  required  in  the  selection. 

'  All  children  shall  have  the  right  of  free  admission,  at  the  ages  before 
mentioned,  to  the  day,  evening,  or  infant  schools  of  the  parish,  township, 
or  school  union,  in  which  tbey  reside;  except  such  as  do  not  possess  the 
faculties  of  hearing,  speech,  or  sight,  such  as  are  of  unsound  mind, 
afflicted  with  any  contagious  disorder,  or  conricted  of  crime. 

'  Note. — School  committees  may,  in  special  cases,  relax  the  rule  ex- 
cluding children  convicted  of  crime.* 

These  paragraphs  supply  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  in  which  the  plan  is  conceived;  and  the  author  of 
'Strictures'  makes  his  comments  with  great  point  in  the  follow- 

ing  paragraphs : — 

'  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impracticable  and 
Utopian.  It  is  well  meant,  but  unsound  in  philosophy.  The  theoiy  is 
fallacious,  and  the  working  is  impossible.  One  of  the  essential  provisions 
is  that  a  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  a  county  board,  to  make  a 
selection  of  '  examples  and  precepts '  from  the  Scriptures,  and  that  thiit 
commission  shall  consist  of  '  nine  individuals,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  religious  denomination ;  and  in  order  that  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  no  religious  sect  may  be  favoured,  the  tinantnioni  con^ 
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currence  of  the  commission  shall  he  required  in  the  selection.'  Nine 
religious  sects — unanimous !  Do  these  men  know  what  sectarian  theology 
is ;  or  have  they  read  the  history  of  creeds,  confessions,  and  formularies, 
where  the  commission  was  composed  of  one  religious  sect  ? 

•  Their  provision  and  their  exclusion  are  incompatible.  What  they 
propose  to  teach,  and  what  they  repudiate  and  promise  to  prevent,  are 
either  incomprehensible  figments,  a  speculative  shadow;  or  religious 
tenets.  Their  secular  is  religious,  and  their  Catholicon  is  sectarian. 
They  hold  up  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  they  break  it  to  the 
hope. 

•  What  is  a  *  sacred  regard  for  virtues,*  more  or  less  than  a  periphrasis 
for  religion  ?  Can  *  reverence  and  love  for  the  Divine  Being'  be  taught, 
as  they  are  clearly  enforced  in  the  Scriptures,  without  a  reference  to 
the  peculiar  theological  tenets  of  any  religious  sect  ?  Are  there  no  de- 
nominational tenets  which  respect  the  Scriptures  and  the  dicta  of  any 
secular  commission  or  authority  for  selection  or  imposition  ?  The  '  ex- 
amples and  precepts'  are  to  be  selected  from  the  Scriptures;  but  m 
whose  name  or  by  whose  sanction  are  they  to  be  taught  ?  Will  the 
apostolic  precepts  have  the  same  validity  as  the  evangelic  or  prophetic 
possess  ?  Will  they  be  enjoined  as  ethical  truths,  or  Divine  injunctions  ? 
Will  the  positive  and  legal  be  discriminated  as  such  ?  Will  the  evan- 
gelical and  ecclesiastical  supersede  the  authority  of  the  decalogue  ?  Will 
the  morality  of  the  Lord's  day  observance  be  implied  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment ;  and  will  reverence  to  the  name  of  '  Grod  manifest  in  the 
flesh  *  be  enforced  by  the  prescriptions  in  the  third  ?  Let  the  affirmative 
or  the  negative  be  embraced,  and  will  not  the  commission  of  nine  (how- 
ever sage)  favour  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  religious  sect  ? 

'But  still  further ;  any  teacher,  possessing  the  highest  qualifications, 
and  successful  above  all  competitors,  being  animated  by  religious  con- 
siderations, and  stimulated  by  a  sacred  sense  of  Divine  obligations,  shall 
be  discharged  from  his  functions,  deprived  of  his  emoluments,  and  sepa^ 
rated  from  his  pupils,  if  discovered  to  have  '  favoured  in  his  teaching 
any  peculiar  theological  opinions ! !  '  Here  assuredly  is  the  intolerance 
of  secular  education,  the  bigotry  and  persecution  of  latitudinarianism. 
His  sect  may  be  the  most  catholic — his  conviction  of  the  exclasivelj 
salutary  nature  of  his  peculiar  opinions  the  most  irresistible — he  may 
believe  the  youthful  pupil,  sick  and  dying,  will  perish,  if  he  be  not  taught 
what  he  has  received  as  God's  truth — he  sees  the  child  drawn  unto  death, 
and  ready  to  be  slain,  and  he  hears  one  exclaim,  '  deliver  him,  I  have 
found  a  ransom  !' — but  no  !  the  secular  educationist  denounces  and  man 
condemns  him  to  dismissal,  whom  heaven  will  applaud  !  Let  it  be  ad^ 
mit^ted  the  teacher  himself  holds  the  peculiar  opinions,  and  that  he  prac" 
tices  their  concealment,  even  when  their  avowal  would  be  most  beneficial 
—  will  not  this  involve  the  habit  of  hypocrisy,  and  poison  all  reciprocal 
confidence  ?  If  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  are  to. be  interdicted,  will 
it  not  follow  that  the  teacher  must  be  sectarian  in  his  studies  ?  He  may 
otherwise  teach  unwittingly  the  peculiar  opinions  of  one  of  the  sects. 
The  influence  of  such  a  habit  on  the  teacher's  mind,  will  be  demoralizing 
and  sceptical;  it  will  relax  moral  and  conscientious  obligations,  ana 
quench  the  generous  love  and  pursuit  of  truth.     Children  may  be  taoght 
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at  home  ;  and,  with  the  confidence  of  youth  in  their  teacher,  may  sug- 
gest inquiries,  and  interrogate  their  enslaved  instructor,  whose  answer 
may  be  interpreted  as  favouring  some  rehgious  sect,  or  as  hostile  to  the 
parents*  creed  taught  at  home.  A  portion  in  the  lesson  book  may  lead 
a  pupil  to  inquire,  in  matters  palpable  and  suited  to  instruction  for  such  a 
child.  But  whether  the  master  can  impart  a  light,  or  be  himself  but  a 
novice  in  such  discussions,  at  the  risk  of  the  penalty,  perpetual  exclusion 
from  his  office,  he  must  not  reply  even  so  as  to  favour  any  religious  sect. 
'  But  what  board  shall  prove  its  competency  for  this  index  expurgatO' 
rius  of  peculiar  tenets  ?  The  nine  commissioners,  severally  of  a  diverse 
creed,  are  each  to  judge  what  peculiarity  favours  the  opinion  of  any  of 
his  eight  colleagues.  They  must  be  learned  laics  ;  for  paid  clerical  func- 
tionaries they  cannot  be.  The  Friend  must  be  versed  in  the  whole  ency- 
clopaedia of  theological  dogmas  ;  and  while  he  honestly  guards  his  own 
sect,  composed  of  ten  thousand  members,  from  all  aggression,  he  must 
as  faithfully  guard  the  ninety- nine  sects,  not  represented  at  the  board  ; 
and  exclude  what  may  be  Catholic  to  ten  millions  of  the  people.  What 
man  will  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
sectarian  commission  ?  But  by  what  standard  or  theological  dictionary 
shall  they  determine  concerning  religious  opinions  which  aU  may  admit 
are  sound  and  safe,  and  which  yet  favour  the  peculiarities  of  some  re- 
ligious sect,  or  the  theological  opinions  pronounced  sectarian  ?  Will  it 
be  esteemed  no  presumption  for  these  commissioners  to  prepare  a  lesson 
book,  which  the  members  of  their  several  sects  shall  be  hound  to  accept  ? 
The  pupils  for  normal  schools  must  be  cautioned ;  masters  for  exami- 
nation must  be  crammed  :  examiners  themselves  must  beware,  that  they 
do  not  even  seem  to  know  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious  sect ;  and 
yet  they  must  be  lynx-eyed  to  detect  the  most  shadowy  semblance  of 
p(  culiar  opinions.  Hypocrisy,  deception,  latitudinarianism  will  have  the 
premium  and  occupation ;  but  the  fervid  and  honest  enthusiast  in  re- 
ligion, who  teaches,  most  succeeds  in  teaching,  secular  knowledge; 
whose  assiduity  is  provoked  by  conscientious  scrupulousness,  that  he  may 
discharge  religious  duties,  and  commend  his  religion  by  his  fidelity,  and 
who  cannot,  therefore,  conceal  his  opinions  ;  who  would  endure  privation 
and  toil  that  he  may  at  fitting  times  diffuse  his  devoutly  cherished 
opinions,  which,  of  necessity,  must  favour  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some 
sect,  will  be  punished,  and  doomed  to  ignominy  and  disappointment.'  ^ 

The  projectors  of  this  secular  education  are  well-meaning 
friends  of  liberalism;  we  would  therefore  warn  them  against  the 
divisions  any  attempt  to  establish  their  scheme  will  produce  in 
the  ranks  of  reformers.  They  have  set  up  the  standard  of  a  new 
sect,  and  increased  the  number  of  political '  shibboleths.^  Cham- 
pions wUl  now  be  ranged  to  prove  or  disprove  the  plan  unexcep- 
tionable, and  its  pretensions  to  catholicity.  The  earnest  and 
sensitively-conscientious  men  will  dread  its  infringement  on 
principles  and  obligations  held  sacred ;  till  in  the  controversy 

*  *  Strictures,*  on  a  Plan,  &c.  Republished  from  the  Manchester  Times.' 
Letters  by  Phileleutheros. 
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they  are  reckoned  censorious  and  pragmatical.  The  speculative 
and  lax  admirers  of  the  theory^  who  have  marshalled  themselves 
as  promoters  of  education,  under  the  auspicious  sanctions  of 
philanthropy,  will  scorn  the  crotchet,  and  be  tempted  to  disdain 
as  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  opinionated  obstinacy,  the  oppo-^ 
sition  which  they  encounter. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  select  and  refute  every  error  or 
political  heresy  in  this  plan.  But  we  must  condense  our  objec- 
tions. A  certain  class  of  reformers  fortify  their  projects  by 
referring  to  the  experience  of  America^  and  the  educational 
statistics  of  that  country  are  produced,  if  not  paraded,  in  argu- 
ment for  national  education.  We  frankly  admit,  they  find  there 
much  plausible  precedent.  First,  however,  before  they  deem  that 
conclusive,  they  should  remember,  the  system  which  they  laud 
in  America  was  coeval  with  the  colonization  of  that  continent; 
and  though,  perhaps,  adapted  to  a  newly-settled  and  plebeian 
population,  with  few  sects  and  no  hierarchical  domination ;  its 
late  introduction  would  excite  anti^onism  in  an  old  country^ 
whose  inhabitants  were  long  settled,  with  many  hereditary  pre- 
judices and  predilections.  Then,  let  them  consider  that  the 
Americans  are  themselves  departing  from  the  scholastic  provi- 
sions  of  their  localization,  in  proportion  as  disparity  prevails 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  working  man;  as  privileged 
classes  multiply,  aristocracy  encroaches,  and  the  habits  of  Ameri- 
cans approach  to  the  manners  of  old  English  society. 

Before  we  proceed  to  further  criticism,  we  shall  add  a  few 
extracts  from  *  the  Plan,'  as  to  the  county  government  of  this 
tentative  measure  of  secular  education.  They  confine  it  to  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  because  the  contrivers  '  believe  it  will  meet 
with  a  warmer  support  from  some,  and  a  less  decided  opposition 
from  others,  than  if  it  had  been  proposed  for  the  country  at 
large ;  and  because  they  believe,  that  in  this  county  are  to  be 
found  men  pre-eminently  qualified  to  carry  out  such  an  experi- 
ment with  spirit  and  success.'  How  credulous  I  For  adminis- 
tration, it  is  proposed  there  shall  be  committees  for  the  town- 
ships and  for  the  hundred ;  and  for  the  county,  a  board  of 
education.  We  copy  the  limitations  and  extent  assigned  to  their 
Several  powers  in  progressive  degrees  of  authority.  Such  is 
the  plan  ;  what  will  be  its  working  at  the  end  of  twenty  years? 

*  Ist,  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  School  Committee, 

*  The  school  committee  shall  have  power  to  engage  and  dismiss  masters 
and  teachers,  and  to  decide  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  schools  ;  subject  to  the  following  regulations  : — 

'  Ist.  Nothing  shall  be  taught  in  any  of  the  schools  which  fi&voars  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious  sect ;  and  in  order  that  perfect  security 
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may  be  afforded,  any  ratepayer  shall  have  the  right  to  complain  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  conduct  of  any  teacher  in  this  respect ;  and  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  of  the  school  committee,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  committee  of  the  hundred  ;  and,  if  dis- 
satisfied with  their  decision,  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  from 
the  decision  of  the  county  board  to  the  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

'  2.  No  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  nor  any  dissenting 
minister,  nor  any  ecclesiastic  of  the  catholic  church,  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  any  salaried  office  in  connexion  with  the  schools. 

2nd.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Committees  of  the  Hundred. 

'  1 .  To  unite  parishes  or  townships  containing  less  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants  into  school  unions,  which  unions  shall  act  in  every  respect  as 
if  they  were  parishes  or  townships  of  themselves. 

"2.  If  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish  or  township  present 
at  a  public  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose,  object  to  be  united  with  any 
other  parish  or  township,  they  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  committee  of  the  hundred,  to  the  county  board. 

'3.  If  any  parish,  township,  or  school  union  neglect  to  establish  or  sup* 
port  schools,  the  committee  of  the  hundred  shall  levy  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  appoint  a  school  committee  for  such  parisb»  township,  or 
union. 

'  4.  To  admonish  or  dismiss  teachers  whose  conduct  is  brought  under 
their  notice  by  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  school  committees/ 

'  County  Board  of  Education, 

'  A  county  board  of  education  shall  be  established,  consisting  <^  twelve 
persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  three  shall  be  members  of  any  one  reli- 
gious denomination. 

'  1 .  The  board  shall  appoint  annually  a  secretary,  at  a  salary  of  not  les^ 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  and 
two  inspectors  at  salaries  of  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  each,  per  annum. 
The  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary 
in  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  and  inspectors. 

'  2.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  board  to  sanction  all  books  before 
they  are  admitted  into  any  of  the  schools  ;  and  no  book  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  board  which  favours  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious 
sect.  Objections  made  in  writing  by  any  three  members  of  the  board,  to 
any  book,  on  the  ground  that  it  favours  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  reli- 
gious sect,  shall  prevent  such  book  from  being  introduced  into  any  of  the 
schools.     *     * 

'  5.  If  any  township,  parish,  or  school-union,  shall  neglect  to  establish 
and  support  schools,  and  if  the  committee  of  tl^e  hundred  in  which  such 
parish,  township,  or  school-union  is  situated,  shall  neglect  to  use  the  power 
given  them  to  supply  the  deficiency,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  to  establish  schools,  to  levy  rates  on  such  parish,  township,  or 
school- union,  for  their  establishment  and  support,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  manage  them; 

'  9 .  As  an  incitement  to  diligence  and  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  in  the  local  schools,  the  county  board  shall  have  power  to  expend 
two  thousand  pounds  annually  in  maintaining  at  the  normal  school  a 
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number  of  such  pupils  as  shall  be  reported  by  the  school  committees  to  - 
be  deserving  of  such  reward,  and  shall  pass  through  such  a  course  of  ex- 
amination by  the  public  examiners  as  shall  be  decided  on  by  the  county 
board. 

*  10.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
parishes,  townships,  and  unions,  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

*  Normal  Schools, 

*  1 .  The  county  board  shall  establish  and  support  one  or  more  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  shall  have  power  to  engage  and 
dismiss  teachers,  to  decide  on  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued, 
and  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  normal  schools. 

'  2.  Nothing  shall  be  taught  in  the  normal  schools  which  favours  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious  sect. 

*  3  The  county  board  shall  have  power  to  draw  from  the  townships, 
parishes,  and  school-unions,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  normal  schools.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  pupils,  or  by  the  townships, 
parishes,  or  school-unions,  for  whom  the  pupils  are  in  training.' 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  well  as  Lord  John  Russell,  have 
severally  applied  to  Ireland  the  counsels  of  a  wise  policy,  whe- 
ther from  choice  or  of  necessity.  By  not  a  few  their  sentiments 
have  been  applauded ;  and  not  alone  for  Ireland  are  they  sus- 
ceptible of  application.  Legislative  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
individuals  has  put  a  check,  elsewhere  than  among  the  Irish,  on 
enterprise ;  destroyed  self-reliance,  and  misdirected  capital  and 
industry ;  illustrating  that  the  less  a  government  interferes  be- 
yond the  removal  of  obstructions  and  securing  of  perfect  freedom, 
the  better  for  the  community.  Neither  laws  nor  the  actions  of 
the  executive  government  are  indispensible  for  the  regeneration 
of  a  nation. 

When  a  scarcity  of  provision  prevailed  recently,  many  bene- 
volent individuals  urged  that  the  government  should  send  their 
'  men  of  war '  to  foreign  ports,  not  as  plunderers  but  traders ;  and 
that  the  public  servants  should  act  as  a  great  national  commis- 
sariat. The  ministry  declined  such  interference  with  the  regular 
merchant ;  and  on  this  account  an  outcry  was  ignorantly  raised 
against  them  for  cruelty,  and  as  having  caused  the  death  of 
myriads,  especially  in  Ireland.  Sober-minded  and  observant 
philosophers,  or  judicious  merchants^  have  not^  however,  thus 
judged.  They  knew  that,  had  government  gone  into  the  market^ 
either  as  buyers  or  carriers,  they  would  have  not  only  disor- 
ganised legitimate  trade  and  interrupted  the  bona  fide  enterprise 
of  the  skilled  merchant ;  but  would  have  obstructed  the  supplies 
which  a  natural  trade  was  sure  to  provide.  Had  benevolent 
companies  or  incorporated  trades  interposed,  the  same  evils  on  a 
smaller  scale  would  have  followed.    If  this  would  be  the  natural 
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tendency  of  interference  by  the  executive,  in  measures  to  secure 
an  adequate  supply  of  bread-stuffs,  and  other  commodities,  what 
other  operation  could  result  from  their  intermeddling  with  indi- 
vidual enterprise  in  relation  to  popular  education?  How  will  it 
affect  the  balance  between  the  demand  and  the  supply ;  disturb 
the  relations  of  the  voluntary  teacher^  and  misdirect  the  expec- 
tations and  confidence  of  the  market  ?  Let  a  private  teacher 
attempt  to  come  into  competition  with  such  accredited  and  en- 
dowed agents  of  an  incorporate  system,  according  to  the  plan; 
and  he  will  find  himself  in  the  same  state  with  a  merchant  who 
ventures  to  trade  without  a  bounty  in  competition  with  those 
whose  trafSc  is  encouraged  by  large  public  bounties.  *  If  he 
sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same  price,  he  cannot  have  the  same 
profit ;  and  poverty  and  beggary,  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his  lot.  If  he  attempts  to  sell  them  much 
dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  so  few  customers  that  his  circum- 
stances will  not  be  much  mended/ 

It  may  be  answered,  ^the  appetite  for  education  is  not  so 
natur«d  to  the  ignorant  as  for  meat  and  drink.  Free  trade  in 
bread  and  water  will  succeed,  but  not  in  knowledge.'  Dr.  Chal- 
mers urged  this  consideration  in  favour  of  an  argument  for  an 
established  religion ;  and  voluntaries  answered  him  by  appealing 
to  the  principles  divinely  appointed,  as  suflBcient  to  procure  all 
needful  provision.  Had  Dr.  Chalmers  been  able  to  secure 
heavenly  intelligences  as  the  '  powers  *  of  earth,  and  angels  as  the 
ministerial  agencies  of  the  church,  who  should,  free  from  the 
taints  of  corruption  or  the  influence  of  selfishness,  have  adminis- 
tered ecclesiastical  affairs ;  then,  in  part  at  least,  his  proposition 
would  have  been  plausible.  But  it  would  have  been  to  deprive 
the  gospel  of  much  of  its  glory.  The  recipients  would  not  have 
sustained  the  responsibility  and  dignity  of  freemen,  and  of  a 
voluntary  people  doing  God's  service  willingly. 

If,  then,  men,  naturally  disinclined  to  provide  for  themselves 
spiritual  food,  are  left  dependant  on  voluntaryism,  and  its  suffi- 
ciency be  realized,  are  they  not  far  more  likely  to  supply  them- 
selves with  education?  If  governors  cannot  be  trusted  to  pro- 
vide religion  because  their  provision  will  be  made  for  sinister 
purposes ;  can  it  bo  expected  that  the  officials  of  even  a  local  and 
secular  corporation  will  wisely  arrange  for  what  is  counted  a 
common  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  without  invidious^ 
ness  or  prejudicial  influence,  as  for  all  the  subjects  in  the  realm? 

The  injustice  involved  in  the  application  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, under  the  sanctions  of  parliament,  with  the  powers  of  an 
incorporate  society,  and  supported  by  taxation  on  the  entire 
community,  must  be  manifest  to  such  as  calmly  examine  the 
subject.     Surely,  if  a  salary  be  given  to  the  teacher  of  one  scheme 
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of  education^  because  it  is  peculiar,  the  system  which  is  not 
endowed  is  taxed  to  an  equivalent  amount — besides  being  branded 
with  public  disapproval.  The  premium  bestowed  on  the  favoured 
plan  is  a  new  money  power,  appropriated  to  the  advantage  of  a 
section  ;  and  for  the  emolument  of  those  functionaries  who  are 
conformists  to  the  creed  embraced  in  the  chartered  system.  The 
bestowment  of  such  recompense  on  the  corporate  teacher  will 
necessarily  deserve  the  character  of  a  penalty  in  its  operation 
upon  the  independent  teacher,  and  will  prove  injurious  to  his 
efforts,  whatever  be  his  energies  or  success. 

Where  taxation  is  universal,  the  benefit,  whether  direct  or 
remote,  should  be  common.  But  in  the  plan  proposed  it  is 
otherwise.  The  salaried  agency  is  sectarian;  and  necessarily 
the  more  so  by  the  vain  attempts  at  catholicity ;  while  public 
opprobrium  is  created  and  cast  upon  the  conscientious  teachers 
whose  scruples  prevent  their  acceptance  of  chartered  privileges. 
Moreover,  if  a  revenue  be  exacted  from  all,  being  members  of 
the  community,  the  complaint  of  inequality  is  well  founded  if 
the  benefits  do  not  extend  to  all.  But  the  operation  of  the 
measure,  sketched  in  the  plan  of  these  friends  of  education^  will 
be  limited,  and  the  advantages  will  accrue  only  to  such  indivi* 
duals  as  either  have  not  exercised  conscience^  or  whose  mind 
has  not  suffered  from  doubts  or  questions  of  principle  as  a 
cause  of  disquietude.  It  is  thus  that  au  instrumentality,  which 
should  be  for  the  elevation  of  the  people^  and  the  advancement 
of  benevolent  and  generous  sympathies  between  man  and  man^ 
will  rather  divide  and  destroy  the  mutual  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  society. 

Under  the  pretext  of  education  the  fiction  of  liberality  has 
been  sustained  by  rulers  and  clergy;  with  the  semblance  of 
philanthropy  and  a  lugubrious  charity  and  compassion  for  the 
criminal  population,  ignorance  has  been  denounced  as  the  cause 
of  guilt ;  and  a  morbid  pity  has  been  nursed  into  sympathy  for 
the  inhabitants  of  our  jails,  penitentiaries^  penal  settlement^ 
and  floating  prisons.  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss^  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise ;'  and  where  crime  is  palliated  or  sheltered  under  the 
disguises  of  untutored  of  unlettered  years^  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  knowing  culprits  will  not  acknowledge  aggravating 
acquirements?  But  it  is  not  an  extravagant  conjecture,  that 
excuses  are  manufactured  as  well  for  government  measures, 
which  are  exceptionable  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  for  the 
immoralities  of  our  criminal  population,  by  the  cant  educational 
and  the  zeal  for  continental  innovations  which  have  recently 
prevailed.  There  is  a  crisis  now  in  English  history  like  to  the 
struggle  which  convulsed  the  country  in  the  time  of  Charles  i. 
Then  it  was  precipitated  by  royalty,  now  it  is  impelled  by  utili- 
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tarian  and  doctrinaire  politicians.  Then  the  contest  raged 
around  the  throne^  now  it  agitates  the  homestead  and  the 
hearth  of  the  citizen.  Then  it  was  with  the  tramp  of  the  war- 
rior and  the  garment  rolled  in  blood ;  but  now  it  is  with  the 
strife  of  tongues  and  the  conflict  of  opinion*  But  still  the  'old 
English  liberty'  will  prevail;  and  it  will  be  found  that  thepo/- 
ladium  of  British  freedom  is  committed  to  every  Englishman : 
to  be  guarded  by  his  vigilance^  and  secured  by  his  own  respon- 
sibility and  constant  energies. 

The  eager  advocate  of  the  plan  under  review,  will  probably 
demur  to  these  strictures,  as  if  misapplied.  It  is  certainly  not 
our  intention  to  misrepresent.  The  powers  of  government  to 
be  vested  in  committees,  and  the  board,  are  proposed,  by  the 
plan,  to  be  incorporate; — and  this  is  *  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  relating  to  these  bodies.'  And  how  extensive  are  to 
be  these  corporate  powers  ?  *  To  enter  the  public  schools  at  all 
times,  to  examine  into  the  progress  made  b^  the  scholars; 
into  the  course  of  instruction  pursued;  and  into  all  matters 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  schools ;'  *  to  admonish  or 
dismiss ;'  and  '  to  prevent  such  book  from  being  introduced ;' 
'  to  sanction  all  books  before  they  are  admitted ;'  to  judge  what 
book  *  favours  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious  sect ;'  to  ap- 
point '  secretary  and  inspectors.'  Will  all  these  be  done  with- 
out any  pecuniary  influence  ?  And  yet  the  projectors  please 
themselves,  or  assure  their  friends,  that  this  board  is  invested 
with  no  more  power  than  is  necessary  for  ertfordng  the  law,  and 
securing  the  efficiency  of  the  local  schools.'  If  the  operations  of 
a  body  so  incorporated  partake  not  of  the  genius  of  government 
influence,  what  will  be  their  utility ;  and  if  they  be  equal  to 
government — what  mighty  charm  will  the  annual  retirement  of 
two  members  of  the  bosord  work?  Men  'dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority'  are  proverbial  for  the  '  fantastic  tricks'  which 
they  play  before  high  heaven ;  but  what  evils  may  these  sexen- 
nial boardmen  perpetrate  during  their  period  of  office  ?  What 
testimony  does  the  most  philosophical  economist  bear  concern- 
ing the  action  and  influence  of  corporate  bodies? 

'A  monopoly  granted  to  a  trading  company  has  the  same 
efl*ect  as  a  secret  in  trade  or  manufEictures.  l^e  price  of  mo- 
nopoly is  on  every  occasion  the  highest  which  can  be  got.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  corporations,  statutes  of  apprenticeship, 
and  all  those  laws  which  restrain,  in  particular  employments, 
the  competition  to  a  smaller  number  than  otherwise  might  go 
into  them,  have  the  same  tendency.  The  real  and  effectual  dis- 
cipline which  is  exercised  over  a  workman  is  not  that.of  his  cor- 
poration, but  that  of  his  customers.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing 
their  employment  which  restrains  his  firauds  and  oorrects  his 
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negligence.  An  exclusive  corporation  necessarily  weakens  tbe 
force  of  this  discipline.  If  you  would  have  your  work  tolerably 
executed  it  must  be  done  in  the  suburbs^  where  the  workmen, 
having  no  exclusive  privilege,  have  nothing  but  their  character 
to  depend  on.'  Virtually  all  these  characteristics  will  belong 
to  the  corporate  action  of  the  board  contemplated  in  this  plan. 
We  would  invite  the  advocates  of  such  a  measure,  and  any  who 
think  that  the  experiment  at  least  is  possible,  to  remember  the 
operations  of  the  board  for  charter  schools  in  Ireland ;  and  exa- 
mine what  are  the  tendencies  of  the  government  chartered 
Board  of  Education ;  intended,  vainly,  as  a  substitute  for  all 
other  Irish  systems,  and  to  neutralize  antagonistic  secta- 
rianism. 

The  politician  seeks  how  to  encourage  the  principle  of  good 
government,  and  to  secure  an  efficient  administration  without 
diminishing  the  independence  of  the  subject,  or  adding  to  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  ruling  class.  But  this  plan  authorises 
legislative  intervention  in  the  most  domestic  afiGairs  of  private 
individuals.  The  clothing  or  food  of  the  body  are  not  so  much 
the  province  of  the  parent,  as  is  the  furnishing  or  culture  of  the 
mind;  an  incorporate  board,  for  analysing  the  food  or  mea- 
suring the  garments  of  the  youth  of  the  county,  would  not  be 
a  more  impertinent  intermeddling,  or  more  likely  to  check  the 
sympathies  of  the  community.  The  administration  would  have 
the  despotism  and  energy  of  a  dictator,  which  should  provide  and 
controul  the  educationsi  apparatus  for  five  hundred  townships 
in  a  county;  but  it  would  debase  the  parent  citizen  to  the 
dependence  of  an  infant  minor,  and  dissolve  some  of  the  gravest 
obligations  which  are  sustained  under  the  paternal  roof. 

The  economist  demands  that  the  best  article  be  produced 
at  the  cheapest  price ;  whereas  in  corporate  operations  the  plan 
is  practically  how  to  expend,  for  the  benefit  of  interested  par* 
ties,  the  largest  amount  having  the  smallest  return.  *  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can ; 
and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  perform  some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  cer^ 
tainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  interest  is  vulgarly  understood^ 
either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or  if  he  is  subject  to  some  an* 
thority  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as 
careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit. 
If  he  is  naturally  active,  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  interest 
to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from  which  he  can  derive 
some  advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty/ 
whose  remuneration  is  already  fixed.  The  practical  working  of 
*  township'  schools,  as  proposed  in  the  plan,  will  develope  this 
absence  of  stimulus.    The  functionaries,  having  the  inspectm 
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and  controul^  will  not  hold  the  relation  which  will  excite  a 
healthy  vigilance,  or  secure  in  the  servant  a  constant  and 
direct  responsibility.  Public  servants  are  sustained  at  the 
largest  cost,  and  always  are  subject  to  the  least  responsibility. 
Their  assumptions  and  hauteur  are  only  paralleled  by  their  pre- 
sumed independence. 

But  the  monopoly  conferred  on  the  corporation  teaching,  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  are  professedly  the  objects  of 
benevolent  consideration;  while,  under  the  pretext  of  favour, 
an  injury  is  inflicted.  The  nation  is  taxed,  and  not  only  denied 
an  equivalent,  but  the  revenue  of  the  tax  is  appropriated  to  the 
antagonist  of  their  best  friend. 

Every  system  of  taxation,  moreover,  ultimately  bears  on  the 
profits  of  production ;  and  the  largest  share,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  individual  and  the  contributions  of  the  multi- 
tude, is  extracted  from  the  labouring  classes.  The  people  are 
already  too  heavily  burdened  in  national  taxation;  and  the 
collection  of  revenue  by  a  government  functionary  is  expensive 
and  demoralizing.  The  tax-gatherer  is  an  unpopular  officer, 
that  which  is  given  to  him  is  given  with  reluctance,  and  gene- 
rates discontent.  Swift  said  truly,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
customs,  two  and  two,  instead  of  making  four,  make  sometimes 
only  one ;  if,  then,  it  shall  require  a  great  number  of  officers  to 
levy  the  education  tax,  whose  salaries  may  consume  a  great  part 
of  the  revenue,  the  benefits  will  be  disparaged,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  alienated  from  the  object  desired.  And^  although 
the  expense  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation 
has  been  compared  to  '  the  expense  of  management  to  the 
joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in  the  estate;'  multi^ 
tudes  will  doubt  whether  they  have  an  interest  in  a  chartered 
scheme  of  education ;  which  requires  so  many  accessories  for  its 
su)3port,  beyond  what  a  voluntary  system  secures.  They  will 
doubt  whether  it  be  *  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities^ 
as  nearly  as  possible,'  they  Bre  forced  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  this  untried  and  impracticable  plan ;  more  especially 
when  they  compare  what  is  the  proportion  of  revenue  or  int^ 
rest  they  receive  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  What  will 
be  the  expenditure  of  the  plan  to  which  the  projectors  call  the 
attention  of  all  classes  ? 

The  increase  contemplated  in  this  plan  to  the  official  staff  of 
the  county  and  of  the  administrative  power  of  dvil  function^ 
aries,  is  not  undcserring  of  consideration.  How  many  will  it 
clothe,  not  only  'with  a  little  brief  authority;'  and  how  widely 
ramified  will  be  the  pervading  influence  of  placemen^  if  even 
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they  be  not  pensioners  ?  It  may  be  doubted^  indeed,  whether 
any  executive  administration  of  the  crown  will  consent  to  the 
creation  of  such  imperium  in  imperio,  or  to  leave  its  control  in 
other  hands  than  their  own;  while  the  natural  sympathies  of 
all  corporations  are  subject  to  the  supreme  inflaences  of  the 
ruler.  Shall  these  functionaries  be  required  to  perform  their 
duties  merely  because  chosen  by  the  rate-payers,  without  fee  or 
salary  ?  If  not  remunerated ; — then  what  is  the  testimony  of  all 
historical  experience  with  reference  to  the  *  great  unpaid*  magis- 
tracy? But  if  every  one  who  does  public  service  should  be 
rewarded  suitably,  both  that  his  attendance  may  be  obligatory, 
and  that  he  may  be  held  responsible  for  his  duties,  let  the  appa- 
ratus of  this  FLAN  be  considered.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster 
there  are  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  townships.  A  school 
committee,  and  one  or  more  schools  are  contempli^ted  for  each ; 
having  at  command  offices,  secretaries,  clerks,  stationery,  etc., 
needful  for  the  routine  of  periodical  or  extraordinary  business. 
Consultations,  returns,  reports  from  them,  directions,  regula- 
tions, inspection  and  the  government  of  them  will  be  a  n^dful 
part,  and  development  of  the  system.  The  number  of  each 
township's  committee  is  not  specified ;  take,  then,  an  average 
number  of  five^  and  one  secretary,  besides  schoolmasters  for 
each : — 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  townships,  members  of  committee, 

five  each  2,320 

Secretaries  for  each,  one  464 

Six  county  divisions  of  hundreds,  for  which  are  provided,  by  the 

plan,  committees,  number 60 

Secretaries  for  each,  one   ..  6 

One  county  board  and  secretary 18 

One  commission  of  nine  and  secretary 10 

One  general  treasurer  and  six  deputy  treasurers 7 

Examiners,  say  three,  and  inspectors,  say  foiir • 7 

Normal  school  tutors  or  professors  , •  6 

Teachers  of  the  township  schools,  at  least    •••  ••  464 

Collectors  of  the  school-rate,  throughout  the  hundreds ;  and  An- 

tractors,  or  servants,  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  say  ? 

Number  of  functionaries  ascertained..... •  4,357 

Number  hypothetical.. • • • • ? 

The  salaries  or  expenses  of  these  public  servants  are  not  anti- 
cipated in  the  plan,  with  two  exceptions  —the  secretary  to  the 
board,  and  two  inspectors ; — for  the  former,  not  less  than  five 
hundred,  nor  more  than  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum  is 
proposed.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  inspectors  also  is  speci- 
fied.   That  these  conjectures  are  not  absurd  or  extravagant 
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representations,  will  be  apparent  from  a  note  which  is  appended 
by  the  projectors  of  the  scheme,  at  page  11  of  the  Plan«  and 
which,  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  we  transcribe : — 

'The  population  of  Lancashire  in  1841  was  1,666,054,  but  may  at 
present  be  considered  as  2,000,000.  The  net  rental  assessed  for  the 
poor-rates  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day, 
1841 ,  was  £5,266,606 — at  present  it  may  be  taken  as  £6,000,000.  The 
erection  of  a  school-house  in  every  township  (four  hundred  and  axty- 
four  in  number)  at  an  expense  of  £250  each,  would  cost  altogether 
£116,000.  A  rate  of  fourpence  three  farthings  in  the  pound  would 
raise  a  sum  of  £1 18,750/ 

The  modesty  of  these  hypothetical  buildings,  which  are  to  be 
provided  for  school-rooms  in  every  township,  hardly  corresponds 
with  the  matter-of-fact  structures  usually  appropriated  for  such 
purposes,  by  corporate  or  government  provision.  The  expense 
of  .£250  each,  would  but  too  probably  prove  an  under  estimatCj 
besides  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

This  summary  may  help  to  some  conclusions  on  the  financial 
character  of  the  plan  ;  all  the  revenue  for  which  is  to  be  levied 
by  taxation,  and  which,  minus  the  teachers'  salaries,  is  to  be  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  tax-paying  people.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  projectors  mean  Lancashire 
should  be  a  model  county  for  all  others ;  while  the  adventitious 
expenditure  may  be  calculated  for  a  thickly-peopled  district, 
much  lower  than  for  districts  where  the  population  is  more 
scattered ;  and  the  system  in  all  its  operations  would  remain 
much  more  under  check  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  than  in  the 
counties  of  Dukes,  Clergy,  and  Squires. 

We  have  listened  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  authors  of  this 
scheme.  We  have  sought  to  avoid  '  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
and  to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  momentous  question 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  benevolence,  and  justice.'  And  we 
must  frankly  avow  that,  we  think,  like  the  author  of  '  The  Re- 
pubiic/ they  have  pursued  the  idea  of  good,  without  suflEicient 
consideration  for  the  evil  influences  of  society.  Not  only  have 
they  contrived  an  impracticable  and  illusive  theory,  which  will 
lead  to  futile  organisation,  but  they  are  working  into  the  hands 
of  designing  men,  who  are  insidiously  fabricating  a  great  naiional 
network,  in  which  to  entangle  and  enthral  the  mind  of  our  youth- 
ful population.  This  county  plan  will  not  succeed ;  but  it  may 
serve  as  an  admirable  pretext  for  the  further  modification  of  Dr. 
Kay  Shuttle  worth's  plastic  and  chameleon  minutes.' 

Events  prove  that  the  public  mind  is  not  only  agitated  with 
this  question ;  but  so  awakened  to  investigation  and  discussion 
are  the  thoughtful  men,  that  no  temporary  expedient  or  supple* 
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mentary  *  minute'  will  suffice.  A  few  needy  or  temporising 
associations^  and  some  timid^  half-hearted^  and  wavering  non- 
conformists may  have  been  tempted  into  correspondence^  re- 
specting government  grants  or  chartered  revenues  for  education. 
But  there  are  others,  the  hope  of  the  country — the  earnest  men, 
on  whose  leading  the  movement  of  the  age  depends;  the  truly 
enlightened  advocates  of  liberty  and  nonconformity,  who  have  a 
mission  to  perform ;  and  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the 
emergency.  The  deliberations  which  have  been  held  in  the 
metropolis  to  concert  a  plan  of  co-operatbm  for  voluntary  edu- 
cation, and  to  occupy  the  place  and  position,  now  deserted  by 
the  Borough  Road  School,  intimate  how  deeply  and  painfuUy 
affected  have  been  the  minds  of  many  who  were  its  benefactors, 
by  the  procedure  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
We  may  have  more  to  say  of  the  scheme  for  a  voluntary  associ- 
ation, which  these  gentlemen  have  projected.  Meanwhile,  we 
assure  them  of  much  sympathy  and  interest  in  their  discus- 
sions. 

The  Congregational  Union  Board  of  Education  has  not  been 
deceived  by  the  supplementary  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council.  Theirs  were  not  the  exceedingly  '  refined  objections ' 
which  could  be  salved  over  by  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  prescrip- 
tion. They  have  seen  through  the  gloss  of  that  plausible  and 
only  pretended  concession ;  and  have  not  been  allured  by  its 
flattering  conciliation.  They  never  would  have  refused  to  account 
for  the  appropriation  of  monies  received,  or  to  report,  in  the 
fullest  terms,  the  amount  and  character  of  religious  education 
imparted  by  them.  They  would  do  nothing  in  a  corner ;  they 
would  sanction  no  irresponsibility  in  the  application  of  national 
resources ;  but  neither  would  they  hypocritically  and  deceitfully 
accept  public  money  for  one  purpose,  and  apply  it  to  another. 
They  would  not  even  pretend  to  give  secular  education  only, 
when  they  covertly  were  imparting  instruction  in  sacred  things. 
They  believe  that  religious  truth  is  taught  in  their  day  schools, 
either  separately  or  by  the  influence  of  their  general  teaching ; 
and  they  would  not  be  under  the  law  of  maf^  in  this  matter ; 
they  would  not  receive  a  code  of  education  ftx>m  any  secular 
authority,  or  by  any  minute  of  council.  They  have  spoken  out 
at  their  autumnal  meeting,  in  thecity  of  York,  during  the  month 
of  October.  We  hope  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  well  as  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth — the  advocates  of  secular  and  endowed  education — as 
well  as  the  government,  will  deeply  ponder  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which,  after  long  and  deliberate  discussion,  were  passed, 
nemine  contradicente^  by  more  than  three  hundred  ministers  and 
delegates,  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
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1.  '  It  18  their  conviction,  that  the  education  imparted  to  the-  young 
in  day-schools,  by  the  various  congregations  connected  with  this  body, 
ought  to  combine  religious  with  secular  instruction ;  and  such,  in  their 
belief,  is  the  invariable  practice.  In  accordance  witii  their  known  eccle- 
siastical principles,  the  religious  character  of  these  schools  determines  the 
source  from  which  alone  support  to  them  must  be  derived,  and  neces- 
sarily  excludes  all  aid  from  the  government. 

2.  '  This  union  having,  on  former  occasions,  expressed  their  deliberate 
views,  founded  on  these  principles,  on  the  various  measures  of  the 
government  in  relation  to  education,  see  nothing  in  this  supplementary 
minute  to  induce  the  slightest  modification  in  ^ir  oppositioii'  to  these 
measures ;  since  their  objections  do  not  lie  against  aflbrding  information, 
however  ample  and  explicit,  to  the  government,  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  respecting  the  character  and  extent  of  the  religious  instruction 
communicated,  but  against  the  reception  of  public  money  for  institutions 
of  a  religious  character,  such  as  this  supplementary  minute  acknowledges 
them,  by  implication,  to  be,  just  as  the  former  minute  recognised  them 
in  express  terms. 

3.  '  This  supplementary  minute  is,  in  their  conviction,  of  most  mis* 
chievous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  ensnare  the  judgment 
by  diverting  it  from  the  proper  question  involved  in  these  measures,  yet 
leaving  all  their  objections  untouched ;  while  concurrence  in  it,  on  the 
part  of  dissenters,  would  naturally  produce  the  impresnon  on  the  public 
mind,  that  they  only  sought  a  decent  pretext  for  availing  themselves  of 
the  government  money. 

'  On  these  grounds,  this  meeting  would  express  theb  Ix^,  that  tiiis 
new  minute  will  meet  with  universal  rejection  by  all  who  hold  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  unlawfulness  of  government  interference  with  religion.' 

The  more  this  important  subject  is  discussed,  the  more  evident 
will  become  the  momentous  interests  involved.  Thus  has  it 
appeared  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  members  felt  they  had  duties  to  discharge^  which  affect  a 
far  wider  circle  than  their  own  subscribers,  or  the  direct  contri- 
butors to  their  funds.  They  contemplate  the  deliberations  and 
conclusions  to  which  they  may  come,  as  belonging  to  the  entire 
community,  rather  than  any  separate  section  of  the  people;  and 
therefore  their  anxiety  is  most  reasonable,  to  take  counsel  and 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  education  in  distant  places. 
They  will  confer  benefits,  even  by  extending  the  inquiries  and 
awakening  the  thoughtfnlness  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  as  well  as  by  maturing  their  own  plans  of 
operation. 

We  bail  with  great  pleasure  the  arrangement  by  which  a  con- 
ference is  to  be  convened  of  the  friends  of  education,  in  some 
central  place,  convenient  for  attendance  from  provincial  towns 
as  well  as  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  wisely  determined  that  this 
assembly  shall  be  congregated  prior  to  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
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ment ;  so  that^  before  politicians  or  senators  commit  themselves 
to  the  plausibilities  either  of  government  measures^  or  of  theories 
put  forth  by  associations^  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  such 
conference  and  of  its  deliberations.  Whoever  may  tsike  part  in 
that  proceeding,  will  doubtless  remember  that  the  eyes  of  the 
empire  are  anxiously  directed  toward  them.  The  friends  of 
freedom^  in  our  colonies  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
than  the  warring  factions  of  religious  polemics,  or  the  subtle  em- 
ploy €8  of  jealous  statesmen,  will  turn  their  hopes  and  attention  to 
this  council  of  the  people.  It  is  no  partial  or  sectarian  interest, 
no  mere  denominational  or  partisan  struggle.  The  welfare  of 
the  nation,  the  progress  of  liberal  institutions,  the  elastic  power 
of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the  self-diffusive  energy  of  inde- 
pendent education,  await  the  crisis  and  the  demonstration. 


Art.  WW.— First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reports  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Navigation  Laws,  together  with  the  Mumtes  of 
Evidence  taken   before  them.     Printed  by  order  of  liielSoaBe  of 

CommoDS. 

The  first  trace  of  a  navigation  law  to  be  found  in  the  statutes — 
and  it  is  useless  to  look  further  back  at  the  usages  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons — is  the  5th  of  Richard  ii.,  cap.  3.  That  is 
the  germ  of  a  system  since  carried  by  our  shipping  over  a 
world  that  Richard  and  his  barons  never  dreamed  of,  and  ex- 
isting at  the  end  of  nearly  five  centuries,  is  now  causing  inquiries 
in  Parliament,  and  serving  as  the  rallying  cry  of  parties.  As 
lawmakers  always  follow  precedents,  subsequent  legislation  was 
but  the  development  and  growth  of  that  germ.  Prom  its  nature^ 
though  we  cannot,  a  priori,  infer  the  oak  from  the  acorn,  we 
may  learn  the  applicability  of  our  maritime  system  to  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  of  society,  and  therefore  we  begin  with  the 
first  little  filament  of  its  life. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Act  was  to  *  prohibit  any  stdfject  of 
the  king  from  shipping  any  merchandise  outward  or  homeward^ 
except  in  ships  of  the  king's  allegiance,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
vessel  and  cargo.'*  The  motive  assigned  for  the  prohibition 
'  was  to  augment  the  navy  of  England,'  said  to  be  then  '  greatly 

*  Macpherson, '  Annals  of  Commerce,'  vol.  i.  p.  6&3L 
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redaced/  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  law  was  the  prohibition 
of  any  honest  traffic,  unless  it  were  carried  on  in  ships  of  which 
the  owners,  master  and  crew,  owed  allegiance  to  the  king.  At 
that  period  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  had  not  passed  away, 
and  the  allegiance  claimed  was  one  of  its  results.  *  The  statute 
2  of  Richard  ii.,  cap.  4,  speaks  of  mariners  being  arrested  and 
retained  for  the  king's  service,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and 
practised  without  dispute,  and  provides  a  remedy  against  their 
running  away.'*  Thus  the  allegiance  was  the  duty  of  submit- 
ting to  any  violent  outrage  the  king  and  his  barons  might 
ordain,  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  A  somewhat  remarkable 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  same  king's 
reign,  which  is  worthy  of  being  quoted,  to  show  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  constrained  to  serve  the  king  at  sea^  and 
whose  honest  traffic  he  prohibited. 

In  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  ii.,  he  summoned  a 
parliament  *  especially  to  punish,'  as  the  Commons  were  told  by 
Sir  Hugh  Segrave,  Treasurer  of  England,  *  the  authors  of  the 
late  horrible  tumults  and  rebellions  made  against  the  king, 
who  had  heGn  forced  to  grant  to  the  rebels  charters  of  liberty  and 
manumission,  who  were  only  bond-tenants  and  villains  of  the 
realm  of  England,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  which  the 
king,  knowing  to  be  done  against  law,  desired  them  to  seek 
remedy,  and  provide  for  the  confirmation  or  revocation  thereof' 
'  The  Lords  and  Commons  together  came  unanimously  to  this 
resolution,  '  That  all  grants  of  liberties  and  manumission  to  the 
8aid  villains  and  boad-tenants  obtained  by  force,  were  in  disher^ 
iwn  of  them,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  destruction  of  the 
realm,  and  therefore  to  be  nulled  and  made  void,  by  authority  qf 
this  parliament.'i  When  the  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed, 
therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  still  in  a  condition  of  vil- 

*  *  Blackstone's  Commentaries/  book  i.,  chapter  13. 

t  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  387.  Such  a  remaikable 
example  as  that  recorded  in  the  text  of  bad  feith  in  the  nobility  to  the 
villains,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  supplying  its  appropriate 
lesson.  The  villains  under  Wat  Tyler  had  extorted  from  the  crown 
charters  of  freedom  and  manumission,  confirmed  under  the  great  scsl. 
Relying  on  the  sovereign,  they  had  dispersed  and  retamed  to  their  homes  | 
and  then  the  parliament,  rei>udiating  the  contract  made  with  Uie  king, 
annulled  the  grants  as  disinheriting  them  —  that  is,  putting  an  end 
to  their  power  over  slaves.     Wat  Tyler,  let  as  add,  and  his  followers, 


was  withheld  by  the  lords  of  markets,  feirs,  tolls,  and  bridges.  It  is 
quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  conduct  mentioned  m  the  text 
influences  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  descendants  of  Wat  TVIer 
and  his  associates  to  this  day.    They  have,  unfortonately,  been  oontinii- 
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lanage,  their  persons  and  property  were  held  at  the  mercy  of 
their  feudal  superiors^  and  the  prohibition  to  traffic  was  in- 
tended to  make  the  services  of  the  villains  more  readily  avail- 
able to  those  who  claimed  their  allegiance. 

It  is  apparent,  from  this  brief  accouut  of  the  conduct  of  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  that  they  were  in  conflict ;  the  people 
were  struggling  for  freedom,  including  freedom  of  trade ;  and 
the  barons,  to  maintain  their  power.  By  that  conflict  all  the 
laws  of  that  age  were  tainted.  The  villains,  including  the  mari* 
ners,  strove  for  enfranchisement,  and  the  barons,  by  violence, 
to  retain  them  in  obedience.  There  was  no  conception  then  in 
existence  of  the  importance  of  trade  as  a  branch  of  civilization. 
The  warrior  monarch,  as  the  rule,  only  required  ships  to  carry 
his  armies  to  the  continent,  and  as  the  means  of  having  them, 
he  ordained  that  none  but  those  on  which  he  could  legally  seize, 
of  which  the  masters,  owners,  and  mariners,  were  of  the  king's 
allegiance,  or  owed  him  suit  and  service,  shoidd  engage  in  the 
trade  of  his  dominions.  He  prescribed  the  business  of  ships, 
as  he  seized  seamen ;  and  the  first  navigation  law  had  a  pre- 
cisely similar  origin  to  impressment.  The  present  charter  of 
the  ship  owners  was  originally  intended  to  secure  by  force  a 
supply  of  ships  and  seamen  for  the  king's  service.  Manning  the 
fleet,  and  restrictions  on  trade  by  a  navigation  law,  have,  ever 
since,  gone  hand  in  hand  ;*  and  to  this  day  the  latter  is  defended 
as  a  means  of  providing  seamen  for  the  navy,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  monarch,  on  whom  the  State  can  seize,  whenever  it  may 
require,  or  suppose  it  requires  their  services. 

Several  other  early  acts  of  parliament  on  the  subject  partake  of 
the  same  character.  By  the  14th  Richard  ii.,  cap.  6,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  merchants  of  England  should  export  t&eir  mer- 

ally  reminded  to  our  own  time,  by  some  similar  promises  similarly  broken, 
of  the  little  faith  to  be  placed  in  rulers.  Future  historians  will  probably 
speak  of  the  parliamentary  reform  effected  by  the  Whigs,  to  the  utter  dis- 
franchisement of  the  bulk  of  those  who  contributed  to  bring  it  about,  as 
another  example  of  charters  of  liberty  and  manumission  promised  under  the 
ffreat  seal,  as  held  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  nulled  ana  made  void  as  be- 
nts mean  modern  statesmanship,  covertly  and  with  cozenage,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Whi^  ministry  and  the  parliaments  of  1830,  1831.  Such 
treacherous  proceedings  continued  at  intervals  through  centuries,  are  not 
without  their  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people,  and  are  the  pa- 
rents of  that  mistrust  of  i>oliticians  which  is  now  both  just  and  generaL 
Perchance  the  down-stricken  peasantry  of  the  south  of  England,  whose 
deterioration  is  now  so  much  mourned  over  by  philanthropic  politicians, 
owe  their  degradation  to  such  deceit  and  treachery  in  the  possessors  of 
power  as  is  recorded  in  the  text.  Before  we  censure  too  severely  the 
habits  of  any  labouring  classes,  we  ought  to  ascertain  from  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  domestic  nistory  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  their  rulers. 
*  See  the  evidence  of  Captain  Sir  J.  Stirling. 
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chandise  in  English  vessels  only/  The  act  Henry  vii.^  1  cap.  2, 
in  like  manner  forbids  '  the  buying  or  selling  of  any  wine^  the 
growth  of  Ouienne  or  Gascoigne^  unless  it  were  imported  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  England,  or  of  the  king's  allegiance,  and 
navigated  principally  by  natives  of  England,  or  those  who  were 
the  Ung's  bondmen/  The  assigned  motive  for  this  law  was  the 
decay  of  the  navy,  from  the  seamen  being  unemployed.  By  the 
4th  Henry  vii.,  cap.  8,  'wine,  wood,  etc.,  were  prohibited  to  be 
imported  unless  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  king,  or  some  of  his 
subjects/  and  navigated  by  seamen,  of  whom  the  greatest  part 
should  be  natives  of  his  territories.  The  king's  subjects  were 
also  forbidden  from  shipping  goods  in  England  or  Wales  on 
board  any  vessel  owned  by  a  foreigner,  unless  when  su£Blcient 
freight  could  not  be  found  in  an  English  vessel.*  In  passing 
the  law  the  parliament  considered  *  that  were  great  minishing 
and  decay  hath  been  now  of  late  tyme  of  the  navy  of  this  realme 
of  Englande,  and  ydilnes  of  the  maryners  of  the  same  by  the 
whiche  this  noble  realme  within  short  process  of  tyme,  without 
reformation  be  had  therein,  shall  not  be  of  abylytye  ne  of  strengthe 
and  power  to  defend  itself.'  The  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
all  these  acts  was  rather  to  provide  means  at  the  command  of 
a  feudal  monarch  for  carrying  on  war,  than  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  promote  their  convenience,  or  add  to  the  em<* 
ployment  and  profit  of  the  shipowner. 

Passing  over  several  similar  acts,  intended  to  modify  the 
earlier  laws  (for,  like  all  such  laws,  they  required  to  be  continu- 
ally altered),  we  come  to  the  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth,  passed 
at  a  period  peculiarly  propitious  to  a  rapid  growth  of  commerce 
and  shipping ;  and,  considered  therefore,  while  the  others  have 
been  disowned,  to  be  the  true  parents  of  our  maritime  supe- 
riority. By  the  first  of  these,  the  Act  of  1650 '  intended/  as  Black- 
stone  says, '  to  mortify  our  own  9ugar  islands  which  were  disaffected 
to  the  Parliament,  and  still  held  out  for  Charles  ii.^  by  stopping 
\\\e  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on  with  the  Dutch,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  those  our  opulent  and  oMpir' 
ing  neighbours!  'All  ships  of  foreign  nations  were  prohibited 
from  trading  with  any  English  plantation,  without  licence  from 
the  council  of  state.'  In  1651,  the  prohibition  w^  extended 
also  to  the  mother  country,  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be 
imported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  aependeneie%  in  any  other 
than  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  ships  A  that  European  nation 
of  which  the  merchandize  imported  was  the  genuine  growth  or 
manufacture.    At  the  Restoration,  the  same  provisions  were 

♦  *  Annals  of  Commerce,'  vol.  i.,  p.  602.  +  Ibid,  p.  706. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  712. 
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continued  by  statute  12  Carl,  ii,  c.  18,  with  this  very  material 
improvement,  that  '  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
shall  also  be  English  subjects.'  *  In  all  these  enactments,  the 
parliament  copied,  with  modifications  and  extensions,  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Acts  of  Richard  and  Henry,  substituting  for 
'ships  of,'  'the  king's  allegiance,'  and  'king's  liege  people,' 
'  ships  of  the  build  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  plantations,' 
and  the  more  modern  phrase  of  '  English  subjects.'  Subse- 
quently, these  Acts  were  variously  modified  to  a  small  extent^ 
and  in  trivial  matters — whale  ships,  for  example,  were  allowed 
to  have  their  crews  only  one-third  English ;  Persian  silk,  an 
Asiatic  product,  was  allowed  to  be  imported  by  the  Russian 
company  through  Russia,  but,  in  the  main,  the  Act  of  12  Carl. 
II.  c.  18,  continued  in  force  till  after  the  separation  of  the 
United  States  from  England,  and  constituted  with  its  adjuncts 
that  great  maritime  code  which  is  supposed  to  have  insured  the 
safety  and  the  supremacy  of  England.  Professing  to  confine 
all  the  over-sea  and  coasting  trade  to  ships  built  in  England^ 
owned  by  Englishmen,  and  manned  by  English  seamen,  and  to 
secure  them  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigners^ 
and  particularly  of  the  Dutch,  the  law  has  been  at  all  times 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  and  mariners, 
who  have  credulously  believed  that  the  effects  of  legislation  were 
always  identical  with  the  intentions  of  the  legislator. 

The  principle  provisions  of  this  Act  were  as  follows:  no 
goods  or  commocQties  whatever,  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  any  of  our  plantations  or  colonies,  except 
in  English  or  colonial  ships  manned  by  Englishmen.  None 
but  natural  bom  or  naturalized  subjects  were  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  occupation  of  merchant  or  factor  in  the  colonies,  under 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  No  goods, — the  growth,  pro- 
duct, or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  could  be 
imported  into  England,  except  in  English  ships.  No  goods  of 
foreign  growth  or  production  could  be  imported  in  foreign 
vessels,  except  from  the  place  of  growth,  under  forfeiture  of 
ships  and  goods.  Salted  fish,  oil,  etc.,  not  caught  or  cured,  or 
imported  in  vessels  truly  English,  were  liable  to  double  aliens' 
customs.  No  goods  could  be  carried  coast- wise,  except  in 
English  ships.  No  goods  of  the  growth  of  Russia,  no  masts, 
timber,  boards,  and  a  great  variety  of  bulky  articles,  could  be 
imported  in  foreign  ships,  except  ships  of  the  build  of  the 
country  where  the  articles  were  grown  or  produced,  owned  and 
manned,  like  British  ships,  by  natives  of  that  country.  The  Act 
further  prohibited  the  shipping  from  our  colonies  of  sugar,  to- 

•  Ck>mmentarie8,  book  i.,  chapter  13. 
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bacco,  cottoD,  wool^  etc.^  to  any  place  but  Englandj  *  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  our  own  navigation  and  people/  * 

As  trade  expanded  and  became  important,  the  original  idea  of 
securing  the  services  of  ships  and  seamen  for  the  use  of  the  sove- 
reign, expanded  too,  and  was  modified ;  and,  not  only  the  state 
was  to  be  served  by  providing  it  with  ships  and  seamen  when 
wanted,  but  all  the  opulence  to  be  gained  by  traffic  was  to  be  con- 
fined and  guaranteed  exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  the  English 
crown.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  Hume,  trade  first 
became  an  affair  of  state ;  and  the  great  wealth  and  power  which 
were  then  its  fruits,  directed  the  attention  of  statesmen  to  the 
political  importance  of  commerce.  The  spirit  of  trade  is  mutual 
advantage ;  the  makers  of  navigation  laws,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  thought  they  could  secure  all  its  benefits  to  one  people ; 
and  they  attempted  to  create  a  monopoly  of  that  which  only 
lives  by  diffusion.  For  upwards  of  a  century,  the  12th  Charles  ii., 
cap.  18,  was  continued  in  force,  with  partial  modifications  and 
suspensions ;  but  the  progress  of  trade,  and  the  conversion  of 
our  noble  American  plantations  into  the  United  States,  have 
latterly  caused  numerous  relaxations  of  the  monopoly.  They 
were  generaUy  the  growth  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  increase 
in  the  trade  and  maritime  power  of  Prussia,  which  threatened 
restrictions  on  our  trade,  and  were  unwillingly  adopted.  More 
than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the  extension  oi  the  warehousing 
system,  promoted  mainly  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  increase  that  trade  which  the  navigation  laws 
narrowed  and  impeded,  has  impaired  the  monopoly.  To  trace 
all  these  alterations  would  be  rather  tedious  than  profitable, 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Act  of  Cfharlesii.,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

A  consolidating  Act,  the  8th  and  9th  Vic.  c.  88,  is  now 
called  the  Navigation  Law.  By  the  second  clause  of  that  Actj 
several  species  of  goods  enumerated,  the  produce  of  Europe,  such 
as  figs,  masts,  timber,  tallow,  etc.,  cannot  be  imported  for  oon- 
sumption  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
from  which  they  are  imported ;  but  a  great  numoer  of  commodities 
common  in  trade  are  not  enumerated,  such  as  floiur,  fisn^  oil,  re- 
fined sugar,  etc.,  which  being  the  produce  of  Europe  maybe  im- 
ported without  any  restriction  as  to  navigation.  Besides  this  dis- 
tinction of  which  no  man,  Mr.  Lefevre  says,  now  knows  the  reason, 
though  the  law  was  passed  in  its  present  form  so  late  as  1846,  there 
are  other  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  introduced  in  oonse- 

*  For  this  condensed  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  law,  see  '  Annals 
of  Commerce/  vo).  ii.,  p.  484.,  et  seq. 
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qiience  of  treaties  with  various  powers^  and  granted  to  them  as 
privileges^  so  as  to  narrow  still  more^  and  complicate  still  more 
this  restriction  on  figs^  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  navigation,  from 
which  flour,  etc.,  is  exempt.  By  the  third  clause,  goods,  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported from  Europe  for  home  consumption,  except  goods  the 
produce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  goods 
the  produce  of  Asia  or  Africa,  brought  into  places  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  etc.,  which  may  be  imported  from  coun- 
tries within  the  Straits,  but  not  otherwise  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  origin  of  these  exceptions  and  some  others,  is  lost 
in  tlie  change  of  circumstances  which  have  taken  place,  and  no 
good  ground  can  now  be  assigned  for  continuing  them.  The 
fourth  clause  enacts,  that  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  shall  not  be  imported  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they 
be  ships  of  the  country  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  which 
the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  they  are  imported. 
To  this  clause,  too,  there  are  exceptions,  the  motives  for  which 
are  at  present  little  understood.  This  clause  limits  the  imports 
from  our  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  British 
ships.  The  fifth  clause  provides  that  all  manufactured  goods 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country  where  thej 
are  manufactured.  The  manufactures  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
however,  except  ships,  are  treated  as  foreign,  if  made  of  foreign 
materials.  Their  ships,  though  built  of  such  materials,  are 
entitled  to  registration.  By  the  sixth  clauses,  importation  from 
those  islands  is  limited  to  British  ships.  The  seventh  clause 
limits  exportation  to  our  colonies  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
British  ships.  Clause  eight  confines  the  coasting  trade  to 
British  ships ;  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  clauses  regulate  the  in- 
termediate trade  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  of  British  posses- 
sions in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  which  must  be  in  British 
ships.  Our  colonial  trade  is  further  regulated  by  the  British 
Possessions  Act,  which  prevents  importation  into  British  pos- 
sessions in  America  from  any  country  except  the  United  King>- 
dom,  into  any  port  unless  declared  a  free  port  by  that  Act  or  by 
order  in  council ;  and  it  also  prevents  ships  of  any  country  from 
importing  into  the  colonies,  unless  such  country  has  had  express 
permission  given  by  order  in  council.  The  privilege  of  trading 
with  our  colonies  has  been  given  to  a  considerable  number  of 
states  without  any  restriction,  and  to  France  and  Spain  with 
restrictions,  amongst  which,  though  why,  nobody  seems  to  know, 
French  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  carry  the  great  staple  of 
their  country,  wines,  to  our  colonies.  Several  of  our  colonies 
at  present  are  dependent  for  subsistence  on  imports  from  the 
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United  States,  and  to  have  kept  up  the  old  exclntions  would 
have  doomed  them  to  starvation. 

In  the  modern  law  there  is  no  trace  of  the  prohibition  on 
foreigners  to  reside  or  be  factors  in  our  colonies.  Exportation  of 
every  kind  from  England  is  entirely  free,  though  it  must  employ 
shipping  equally  with  importation ;  the  old  notion  of  a  balance  oiF 
trade  operated  on  our  lawgivers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
made  them  remove  the  restrictions  on  exportation.  But  in  respect 
to  the  relative  employment  of  our  own  shipping  and  foreign 
shipping,  a  clause  which  permits  any  goods  in  any  ship  not  prtH 
hibited  by  some  other  law,  to  be  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
being  warehoused  and  re-exported,  is  of  great  importance.  Any 
thing  may  be  exported  in  any  ship,  and  any  thing  may  be 
imported  in  any  ship  to  be  re-exported.  The  present  restrict 
tions  on  navigation  only  apply  to  goods  to  be  usad  within  the 
country.  They  are  no  longer  helps  to  maritime  power,  but  mere 
impediments  to  consumption;  and  the  once  celebrated  Navi^ 
gation  Law,  the  source,  as  was  said,  of  our  maritime  power,  has 
dwindled  into  a  mere  auxiliary  of  the  bread-taxing  landlords^ 
The  inheritors  of  the  power  of  those  who  broke  Bichard'a  pledge 
to  '  the  bond  tenants  and  villains  of  the  realm,'  still  treat  us 
as  slaves,  and  would  confine  us  if  they  could  for  our  subsistence 
to  the  acres  which  pay  rent  to  them.  The  popdar  prejudices 
which  still  cluster  around  navigation  laws  are  not  associated 
with  the  new  system  of  which  the  people  know  nothing,  but 
with  the  old  system  which  has  been  gradually  abrogated.  The 
new  system,  while  the  shipowners  still  cling  to  it  as  a  rag  of 
protection,  is  rather  vituperated  than  praised ;  it  is  the  oU  and 
the  dead  law  which  is  the  idol  of  popular  admiration.  It  is 
that  law  which  squires,  as  taught  by  their  clerical  precepton, 
still  eulogise  at  the  hustings,  and  of  which  farmers  dream  when 
they  cheer  the  squire  for  magnificently  promising  to  uphold  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  laud. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  the  law,  it  may  be  useful  to  con* 
sider  them  in  relation  to  the  past,  or  those  of  the  old  law,  and 
in  relation  to  the  present, — ^if  there  be  any  present  in  respedt 
to  laws,  and  all  their  effects  do  not  belong  always  to  the  past*-* 
or  those  of  the  new  law.  Adam  Smith  said,  and  his  words  oot 
this  subject,  have  been  often  quoted  by  the  monopolisto,  oa. 
account,  probably,  of  the  rarity  of  the  support  tfa^  find  in  hie 
pages,  that  Hhe  regulations  of  the  Act  of  Charles. Ii.,- though 
partly  proceeding  from  national  animosity,  were  as  wise  as  if 
they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  ^wisdom/ 
Blackstone,  too,  in  England,  a  more  popular  and  Tory  authorityy 
boasting  that  the  '  law  was  intended  to  punish  our  sugar  etio^ 
uies,  aud  clip  the  wings  of  our  opulent  and  aqpirmg  nsigbr 
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bours/  declares  ^  that  it  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  our  statutes 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  these  kingdoms.'  If  such  a 
bundle  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions — such  an  indulgence  of 
national  animosity  have  really  been  a  national  benefit,  all  the 
general  rules  on  which  the  policy  of  the  nation  has  been  latterly 
based  must  be  erroneous;  the  foundations  of  political  science 
are  laid  in  shifting  sand^  and  we  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  au« 
thority  of  these  sages  to  adopt  as  national  policy  that  which  is 
morally  wrong.  Briefly  to  trace  the  effects  of  our  navigation 
laws,  in  past  times,  therefore,  has  a  higher  interest  than  that  of 
merely  establishing  an  historical  fact ;  and  to  abolish  them,  a 
higher  object  in  view  than  that  of  increasing  opulence.  It  will 
vindicate  Smith's  own  science^  replace  the  foundations  of  Black- 
stone's  law,  and  contribute  to  shew  that  consistency  and  har- 
mony pervade  the  morale  as  they  pervade  the  physical  world. 

Analysis,  by  revealing  the  common  elements  of  all  bodies,  has 
given  modern  philosophers  a  mastery  over  nature  the  ancients 
never  contemplated.  Its  power  in  detecting  truth  is  not  less  in 
the  moral  than  in  the  physical  world.  If  we  have  patience  to 
apply  it,  and  break  up  this  great  composite  body  of  navigation 
law  into  its  political  and  commercial  effects,  we  shall  more 
speedily  get  at  the  truth.  Co-existing  with  the  navigation 
laws,  a  wonderful  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  political 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Her  fleets  have  gradually  spread  over 
every  sea,  her  maritime  supremacy  has  been  established,  and 
it  is  consistent  with  our  customary  philosophy  to  ascribe  this 
supremacy  and  power  to  the  laws  which  were  professedly  passed 
to  secure  them.  '  The  result,^  says  Mr.  Richmond,  speaking 
the  general  sentiment,  '  the  laws  aimed  at,  was  obtained.'  Mr. 
M'Gregor,  the  late  intelligent  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  other  authorities  assert,  '  that  our  maritime  power  has  pros- 
pered in  defiance  and  in  spite  of  the  navigation  laws.'  Let  us 
look  at  their  effects. 

From  the  earliest  historical  period  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  each  other  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  It  was  continually  interrupted  by  wars  and 
obstructed  by  political  restrictions,  but  it  grew  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  and  was  profitable  to  both  people.  Any  national 
jealousy  which  existed  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Burgundian  Netherlands ;  with  Holland,  which,  com- 
pared to  Antwerp,  was  late  in  rising  into  importance^  we  were 
uniformly  good  friends.  The  Reformation  added  a  religious  to 
a  commercial  bond,  and  when  the  United  Provinces  separated 
from  Spain,  and  established  their  independence,  England  be- 
came their  staunch  ally  and  friend.  The  two  united  formed  the 
great  bulwark  of  protestantism* 
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After  that  event  there  sprung  up  a  trade  rivalry  between 
them.  The  progress  of  the  United  Provinces  in  wealth  was, 
until  then,  unexampled.  After  the  ruin  of  Antwerp,  many 
manufacturers  and  many  industrious  citizens,  took  refuge  in 
Holland.  De  Witt  tells  us,  that  between  1571  and  1650,  a 
period  of  seventy-nine  years,  Amsterdam  increased  three-fold  ; 
as  marvellous  an  increase  as  that  of  the  towns  of  England  or 
the  United  States  in  the  present  century.  The  Dutch  had 
opened  a  large  trade  to  India,  they  had  extended  their  commerce 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  surpassed 
and  almost  extinguished  the  Hanse  towns,  they  had  become 
colonizers  to  a  great  extent ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  presented  to  the  world  a  splendid  specimen  of 
successful  industry  and  enterprize.  In  the  prosecution  of  their 
designs  they  were  not  always  just.  What  nation  ever  was? 
They  interfered  with  the  growing  trade  of  England  to  the  East 
Indies ;  attacked  English  ships,  and  committed  the  horrid  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna.  They  then  sailed  their  vessels  cheaper  than  the 
English,  they  had  in  proportion  a  greater  number ;  they  car- 
ried on  traffic  with  all  the  world  and  for  all  the  world,  and  even 
carried  on  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  England.  Their  great 
and  sudden  power,  their  extensive  business,  their  services  even 
to  our  own  merchants  and  people  excited  envy,  their  intemper- 
ance excited  hatred ;  and  within  little  more  than  sixty  years 
after,  England  had  contributed  to  establish  their  independence, 
England  passed  the  Navigation  Act  to  cripple  their  trade, 
abate  their  power,  and  teach  them  humihty.  A  more  remark- 
able example  of  national  animosity  attempting  to  strike  down  a 
rival  by  means  of  a  statute,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  trade  legislation. 

We  were  not  at  war,  however,  with  Holland  when  the  law  was 
enacted,  though  shortly  afterwards  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
two  Republics,  which  all  contemporary  authorities  ascribe  to  our 
Navigation  Law.  The  Dutch  government  earnestly  remon- 
strated against  it.  '  It  was  the  foundation^  says  the  parliamentary 
History  of  England, 'of  the  grand  quarrel  that  soon  afterwards 
ensued/*  After  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  two  countries, 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  ii.,  were  trying  to  injure  each 
other,  they  again  became  united  in  defence  of  liberty  and  religion ; 
and  from  the  accession  of  William  iii.,  till  the  American  war,  they 
continued  firm  and  fast  friends.  Whatever  injured  one  was  an 
abatement  of  the  political  power  of  the  other.  Their  great  oppo* 
nents  were  the  catholic  and  maritime  powers,  France  and  Spain> 
against  the  former  of  which,  by  far  the  most  formidable  naval 
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antagonist  England  ever  yet  found,  she  had  to  straggle  for  her 
very  existence ;  and  by  weakening  her  ally  she  augmented  the 
relative  strength  of  her  enemy.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the 
Act  really  'clipped  the  wings  of  the  Dutch/  from  whom  we 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  that  was  tantamount  to  clipping  our 
own  wings.  In  its  political  effects,  the  Navigation  Act  was  at 
variance  with  the  policy  of  the  country  for  upwards  of  a  century* 
It  plunged  England  into  ruinous  war,  wasted  her  strength, 
and  lessened  the  power  of  her  most  stedfast  political  friend. 

The  Navigation  Law  has  given  rise  to  numerous  other  con- 
tentions, and  has  continually  provoked  the  angry  feelings  of 
foreigners.  It  was  a  restriction  on  their  trade  as  well  as  our 
own.  It  prescribed  how  their  ships  must  be  navigated  to 
enter  our  ports.  After  the  separation  of  the  United  States, 
it  kept  alive  the  rancour  that  civil  war  had  engendered. 
Our  maritime  code,  including  this  Act,  and  our  practice  of 
impressment  was  adjudged  extremely  offensive  to  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  taking  their  seamen,  and  searching  their  ships  led 
to  the  war  of  1812.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  war, 
like  the  war  under  Charles  ii.,  which  grew  from  our  navigation 
laws,  was  neither  honourable  nor  profitable  to  Great  Britain. 
In  the  one,  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway ;  in  the  other,  our 
frigates  were  captured;  in  both,  coming  after  the  navigation 
laws,  and  growing  out  of  them,  a  severe  blow  was  inflicted  ou 
our  naval  reputation,  and  our  maritime  superiority. 

Apart  from  the  number  of  our  seamen,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider under  the  commercial  effects  of  these  laws,  the  defence  of 
the  country  must  ever  have  been  dependent  on  their  courage, 
and  devotion  to  their  country.  It  is  characteristic  of  their  pur- 
suits, that  they  cannot  be  confined  to  one  place.  They  can 
seek  service  all  over  the  world.  Whatever  weakens  their 
attachment  to  their  country  tends  to  deprive  it  of  their  aid.  A 
more  violent  infringement  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  of 
freedom,  than  to  prescribe  how  many  seamen  shipowners  shall  em- 
ploy, and  of  what  country  they  shall  be,  and  to  seize  them  when 
wanted,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  meddling,  despotic 
legislation.  Apprentices,  and  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  being 
forced  by  the  law  on  the  shipmaster,  who  was  very  generally 
the  shipowner,  there  was  at  once  hostility  between  them ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  unpleasant  feelings  which  are  sometimes 
generated  between  employers  and  employed,  there  was  always 
the  animosity  caused  by  the  chain  of  the  law  binding  together 
unwilling  parties.  ^The  masters,'  says  Sir  James  Stirling, 
'  complain  of  the  law  about  apprentices,  that  it  forces  them  to 
take  servants  who  are  not  profitable.  The  law  requires  that 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  seafaring  persons 
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shall  at  all  times  be  apprentices ;  but  if  too  many  seamen  wt 
made  by  the  process,  the  hardship  falls  upon  the  old  sailor,  who 
is  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  is  prevented  from  getting  full 
employment.  It  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  labour  market,  and  is  at  all  times  a  hardship  on  the  ship* 
owner,  and  at  certain  times  a  hardship  on  the  men.'  Of  course^ 
if  it  have  any  effect,  it  increases  the  number  of  seamen  dis* 
proportionately  to  the  demand  for  their  services,  and  beats  down 
their  wages.  It  increases  their  dependence  too  on  the  ship- 
owners, who  are  irritated  against  them  by  the  law.  The  faci- 
lity of  finding  employment  in  other  countries  counteracts  this 
effect  in  some  degree,  but  their  superabundance  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  supplying  foreign  shipping  with  seamen.  Formerlyi 
they  went  in  great  numbers  to  Holland,  but  since  the  srowth 
of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States,  they  go  thither, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  American  vessels  are,  in  a  great  measure^ 
manned  by  English  seamen. 

At  the  same  time,  the  object  of  the  law  in  compelling  the 
merchant  captain  to  take  so  many  apprentices  and  English 
sailors  is,  that  the  State  may  have  their  services  when  it  requires 
them ;  and  it  takes  them  by  impressment  without  regard  to  the 
wants,  at  the  moment,  of  the  shipcaptain.  He  cannot  always 
rely  on  the  services  of  those  who  are  forced  on  him.  On  the  same 
principle  the  law  allows  the  seaman  to  break  his  contract  with 
the  shipowner,  and  enter  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  it  en* 
courages  the  shipowner,  if  he  be  displeased  with  his  men,  to 
break  his  contract  with  them  on  a  slight  pretence,  and  send 
them  on  board  ships  of  war.  The  men  have  never  looked  on 
their  employers  as  protectors,  nor  the  shipowners  on  the  soap 
men  as  faithful  servants  whom  they  are  bound  to  protect.  The 
consequence  of  our  maritime  code,  therefore,  is  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  cordiality  that  ought  to  exist  between  shipcaptains 
and  seamen.  Their  disagreement  is  notorious;  though  natu* 
rally  they  have  strong  motives  for  mutual  kindness.  For  ages 
have  our  shipowners  witnessed,  we  are  afraid  with  aatisfactiony 
the  practice  of  impressment,  as  tending  to  keep  the  teamen 
more  dependent  on  them ;  and  in  spite  of  their  boasted  patriot* 
ism  and  humanity,  they  have  never,  in  modem  times,  lifted  % 
finger  to  protect  their  servants  from  this  grossest  of  all  oat- 
rages.  From  these  facts  we  have  no  hesitation  in  condadiog 
that  the  Navigation  Act  has  had  a  most  deleterious  effect  on 
the  character,  as  men,  both  of  the  shipowners,  or  8hipcaptain% 
and  the  mariners.  « 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  excluding  competition  has  not 
increased  the  professional  skill  of  either  class.  We  regret  to 
say,  that  it  is  given  in  evidence  by  several  genQemen,  that 

vv2 
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English  ships  are  not  navigated^  and  their  cargoes  not  stowed^ 
with  the  same  eare^  that  is  taken  of  some  other  ships.  On 
board  American  ships  English  seamen  are  highly  valued ;  never- 
theless, on  board  English  ships  their  services  are  neither  equally 
efficient  nor  equally  meritorious.  An  American  ship,  though 
her  crew  be  composed  exclusively  of  Englishmen,  is  navigated, 
and  better  navigated,  by  fewer  men  than  an  English  ship. 
Secure  against  competition  in  the  home  and  colonial  trade, 
English  shipmasters,  and  English  seamen,  who  certainly  were 
amongst  the  most  renowned  of  their  profession  before  the  Navi« 
gation  Act  was  passed,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
society  in  improvement,  and  no  longer  stand  A  1  on  the  great 
register  of  mankind.  The  Navigation  Law  is  a  perpetual  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  be- 
tween men,  and  demoralizes  and  degrades  them.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  impressment,  it  has  diminished  the  attach- 
ment of  our  maritime  population  to  the  empire,  and  has  lessened 
its  strength  and  security. 

Commercially,  these  laws  have  been  even  more  strikingly 
injurious  than  politically.  Ships  are  that  part  of  a  nation's 
capital  which  can  be  most  advantageously  and  easily  lent  to  other 
nations.  It  is  the  natural  and  best  means  for  a  more  advanced 
to  assist  a  less  advanced  nation.  On  this  principle  our  ships 
are  now  carrying  on  the  trade  of  South  America,  and  however 
advantageous  that  is  to  us,  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  the 
people  of  that  country.  Without  our  ships  they  would  have  no 
trade.  About  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  Dutch  had  made  a  rapid  stride  in  improve* 
ment.  They  had  gone  ahead  of  other  nations.  They  had 
capital  to  spare,  and  they  lent  them  their  ships.  They  became 
the  general  carriers.  To  a  small  extent  they  carried  for 
Englishmen,  they  even  participated  in  our  coasting  trade,  and 
did  that  for  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  we  are  now 
doing  with  so  much  mutual  advantage  for  South  America. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  from  a  fact,  mentioned  by  Roger  Coke,  namely, 
that  ship  building  and  seamen^s  wages  rose  very  much  after  the 
Navigation  Act  was  passed,  that  we  had  quite  as  much  trade  as  our 
resources  were  adequate  to  carry  on.  The  prosperity  of  tiid 
Dutch,  however,  excited  jealousy  more  than  emulation,  and 
the  Act  seizing  their  property  put  a  stop  to  their  useful 
services.  It  annihilated  so  much  trade  which  was  mutuaUy 
advantageous,  or  it  never  would  have  existed,  its  existence 
being  the  proof  of  its  advantages;  and  thus  all  the  injury 
which  the  Act  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  was  a 
reciprocal  and  an  equal  injury  to  the  commerce  of  some  oi  our 
own  people.     '  Many  petitions,  accordingly,  were  presented^  in 
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the  year  following  its  enactment,  from  the  merchantf,  touoh- 
ing  private  inconvenience  sustained  by  the  new  Navigatioa 
Act/*  'In  two  years/  says  Roger  Coke,  writing  in  1671^ 
after  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  the  Bump  Partia* 
ment,  'ships  became  one-third  dearer  than  before,  and  sea- 
men's wages  became  so  excessive  that  they  have  lost  us  the 
Greenland  and  Muscovy  trades/  '  Putting/  as  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
says^  '  Holland  and  Germany,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  us,  out 
of  the  commercial  world/f  it  nearly  annihilated  our  trade  with 
them ;  and  it  required  first,  the  French  revolutionary  war,  which 
threw  into  our  hands  the  exclusive  supply  of  colonial  goods, 
and  next,  Reciprocity  treaties,  and  the  improved  feelings  of 
modern  times,  to  revive  and  extend  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  those  opulent  and  civilized  people. 

Ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  Norway  and  Greenland 
trades,  these  laws  have  continued  to  impede  or  destroy  aomo 
branch  of  commerce.  Being  restrictions  on  friendly  communU 
cation,  and  prohibitions  of  honest  traffict,  which  men  would  not 
engage  in  unless  it  were  beneficial,  they  could  have  no  other 
effect.  Of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  they  have  done,  we  hare 
no  positive  evidence,  because  they  prevented  trade  from  coming 
into  existence.  The  very  complaints  of  the  shipowners  prove 
the  present  injuriousness  of  the  laws.  But  for  what  yet  remains 
of  them,  the  ship  owners  say,  more  Swedish,  more  Prussiaii, 
more  Danish,  more  American  ships  would  trade  with  England, 
her  colonies,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  allege,  as  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  laws,  that  they  annihilate  mueh  trade* 
As  the  old  prohibitions  and  restrictions  have  been  relaxed,  more 
foreigners,  they  complain,  have  carried  on  trade  with  English? 
men.  To  prevent  or  prohibit  that  trade,  is  a  positive  iigury  and 
a  positive  injustice  to  all  the  parties  who  would  engage  in 
it  and  would  profit  by  it.  Nominally,  the  shipowners  oppose 
foreigners ;  in  reality,  they  advocate  a  restriction  on  some  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  complaints  of  the  shipowners  of  the  relax<r 
ations  of  the  law,  and  their  resistance  to  further  relaxations,  on 
the  ground  that  foreign  shipping  would  thereby  be  enoouragedi 
are  testimonies  borne  by  the  advocates  of  the  law  to  its  actual 
injustice  and  injuriousness.  They  vehemently  contend,  indeed, 
that  by  permitting  other  men  to  have  these  benefits,  the  ship<- 
owners  would  be  injured ;  but  this  assertion  of  selfishness  is 
clearly  a  supposition  only,  it  is  not  a  fact;  and  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  unfounded.  The  very  nature  of  trader  whidi 
consists  in  conferring  mutual  advantages,  shows  that  the  more 

•  *  Parliamentary  History/  vol.  xx.,  p.  85. 

t  For  both  passages,  see  Mr.  McCulloch's  'Commeieial  Dictfonsiy/ 
article,  Navigation  Laws. 
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others  succeed,  the  more  they  may  benefit  us.  With  destitute 
savages  no  gainful  commerce  can  be  carried  on ;  we  supplant 
them,  and  appropriate  their  soil ;  and  the  more  industrious  and 
wealthy  are  other  people,  the  better  customers  they  make. 

The  shipowners  complain  that  since  1824,  when  the  first  Re* 
ciprocity  act  passed,  in  pursuance  of  which,  treaties  have  been 
entered  into  with  a  number  of  states,  giving  their  ships  equal 
privileges  with  British  ships,  foreign  ships  have  increased  very 
much.  That  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  Reciprocity  trea- 
ties were  made  to  attain  that  end.  Accordingly,  the  foreign  ton- 
nage that  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  in  1846,  was 
3,727,438,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  to  1834,  (1,506,148) 
of  2,221,290  tons,  or  151 '47*  per  cent.  In  the  ten  years,  how- 
ever, which  preceded  1824,  the  increase  was  only  303,920  tons, 
or  25*27  per  cent.  Comparing  that  with  the  average  increase, 
in  ten  years,  of  the  period  subsequent  to  1824,  68*85  per  cent., 
we  see  that  foreign  shipping  did  increase  very  nearly  three 
times  as  fast  in  ten  years  subsequent  to,  as  in  the  ten  years 
prior  to  1824.  The  Reciprocity  treaties  have  answered  their 
purpose,  foreign  shipping  has  increased,  and  trade  has  increased 
by  restriction  being  removed.  But  has  English  shipping  not  in- 
creased too  ?  In  the  twenty-two  years  ending  with  1846,  the  ton- 
nageof  theEnglish  shipping  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  outwards, 
was  8,688,148 ;  in  1824  it  was  3,454,853,  or  it  had  increased 
in  1846,  5,233,295  tons,  or  148*84  per  cent.  The  average  in- 
crease in  ten  years  was  sixty-seven  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
in  ten  years  prior  to  1824,  was  only  34"83  per  cent.  Thus, 
though  foreign  tonnage  has  increased  since  1824,  so  has  British 
tonnage,  and  almost  in  equal  proportion  to  all  the  foreign  ton- 
nage, not  the  tonnage  of  any  one  nation,  engaged  in  our  trade. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  the  centesimal  increase  in 
British  shipping  since  1824,  is  on  3,454,853  tons,  while  that  on 
the  foreign  shipping  is  only  on  a  tonnage  of  1,506,148 ;  and  there 
may  naturally  be  more  room  for  the  extension  of  the  smaller 
trade,  opened  in  1824,  than  of  the  trade  already  choked  with 
shipping. 

Another  instructive  table  is  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary 
paper,  number  588,  session  1847.  It  states  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage of  ships  registered,  and  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  colonies  in  each  year,  from  1821  to  1846.  In  1821  the 
tonnage  was  2,560,203.  The  average  of  the  four  following  years 
was  2,534,768  tons,  or  a  falling  oil',  under  the  old  navigation 
laws,  and  before  the  first  Reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated,  of 
25,435  tons,  or  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  year  1826  the 
number  of  ships  increased  considerably,  2,635,644  tons,  no 
doubt  in  expectation  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  Reciprocitj 
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treaties^  which  some  shipowners  had  promoted.  In  the  four  fol- 
lowing years  the  tonnage  fell  off  even  to  less  than  in  1821^  viz. ;  in 
1827,-2,460,500;  1828,-2,518,191;  1829,-2,517,000;  and 
in  1830, — 2,531,819.  But  this  falling  off  is  accounted  for  by  a 
new  registration  Act  having  been  passed  in  1827,  which  com- 
pelled the  owners  to  register  their  ships  anew,  and  cleared  froni 
the  register  all  that  had  a  merely  nominal  existence.  In  1831 
the  tonnage  increased  to  2,581,964,  and  it  continued  steadily 
to  increase  to  the  last  year  of  the  return,  1846,  when  it  reached 
to  3,817,112.  From  1821  it  had  increased  1,256,909  tons.  On 
the  average  of  the  six  years,  1841-6,  the  increase  was  60,772 
tons  per  year,  while  on  the  average  of  the  six  years,  1821*6,  the 
increase  was  only  12,573  tons  per  year.  Thus  the  shipping 
belonging  to  the  ports  of  the  empire  increased  in  the  last  six 
years,  when  the  Reciprocity  treaties  were  in  full  operation,  when 
free  trade  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  carried  into  effect,  four 
times  as  fast  as  in  the  six  years  before  the  navigation  laws 
were  relaxed,  before  there  were  any  Reciprocity  treaties,  and 
when  the  shipowners  had  that  restricted  trade,  for  which  some 
of  them  still  pray.  The  case  would  have  been  stronger  had  we 
not  given  the  shipowners  the  benefit  of  their  own  increased 
exertion  in  1 826,  in  expectation  of  what  the  Reciprocity  treaties 
were  to  do  for  them.  Excluding  1826,  the  shipping  actually 
declined  between  1821  and  1825,  indicating  that  the  relaxation 
of  the  navigation  laws  saved  our  shipping  from  decay. 

Tiiey  say,  or  Mr.  Richmond  says,  in  their  name,  that  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  our  ships  have  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  our  trade.  Prone  to  grumble,  they  seize 
hold  of  a  statistical  fact,  and  without  knowing  its  bearings, 
interpret  it,  by  their  fallacious  hopes  and  disappointments,  into 
meaning  the  general  inconvenience.  Between  1827,  the  first 
year  of  the  new  Registry  Act,  and  1846,  the  increase  of  the  ton- 
nage belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  2,460,500,  to 
3,817,112,  was  1,356,612,  or  55  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
tonurige  of  British  shipping  entered  inward  and  cleared  outward, 
in  the  same  period,  from  3,974,580  in  1827,  was  to  8,688,148 
in  1846 ;  or  4,713,568  tons,  or  118  per  cent.  From  both  state- 
ments all  consideration  of  foreign  shipping  is  excluded.  The 
tonnage  entered  inwards  and  outwards  indicates  the  business 
done,  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  empire,  the 
number  of  instruments  by  which  it  was  done.  The  result  is 
that  the  business  done  increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
instruments  to  do  it.  In  1846,  3,817,112  tonnage  of  shipping 
did  as  much  business  as  very  nearly  three  times  the  2,460,600 
tons  of  shipping  in  1827.  By  the  introduction  of  steam,  by  the 
employment  of    steam  tugs    to  assist  sailing  Tessels^   by  the 
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general  improvement  and  management  of  ships^  their  efficacy 
was  so  much  increased^  that  in  1846  one  ship  did  as  much  work 
as  two  ships  of  equal  tonnage  in  1827.  Ships,  like  other  instru- 
ments^ have  been  improved,  and  their  efficiency  increased,  while 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  our  shipping  have  also  been  in- 
creased since  1827,  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  George  Young,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee, 
notices  the  increase  of  business,  in  comparison  to  the  increase 
of  shipping,  to  disparage  it : — '  According,'  he  says, '  to  the  exist- 
ing practice  with  regard  to  every  steamer  that  runs  between 
Dover  and  Ostend,  every  voyage  is  included  in  the  returns  of 
the  trade  between  that  country  and  this ;  and  the  result,  there- 
fore, is,  that  a  steamer  of  two  hundred  tons  making  two  voyages 
a-week,  is  made  in  this  return  to  figure  as  a  tonnage  of  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand/ 

But  this  mode  of  estimating  tonnage  has  been  always  the 
practice.  The  steamer  of  two  hundred  tons,  now  making  two 
voyages  a  week,  and  figuring  for  a  tonnage  of  20,000,  in  com- 
parison to  the  sailing  brig  or  schooner  of  two  hundred  tons,  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  made  the  same  voyage  sometimes 
in  a  day,  and  sometimes  in  four  weeks,  figuring  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  4,000  or  5,000  tonnage  of  shipping,  becomes  an 
admirable  test  of  the  greater  carrying  power  of  our  vessels,  and 
of  their  improvement,  as  instruments  of  transport.  Less  money 
than  formerly,  in  proportion,  now  serves  to  carry  on  trade; 
fewer  cotton  mills  than  formerly  spin  the  required  quantity  of 
cotton  yarn  ;  and  in  like  manner  fewer  ships  in  proportion  than 
formerly  carry  to  and  fro  an  equal  quantity  of  goods.  The  in- 
crease in  their  efficiency,  and  the  increase  in  their  numbers  shows 
a  great  competition  amongst  shipowners,  and  great  profit,  to 
excite  their  competition.  If  freight  has  sunk  a  shilling  or  two 
per  ton,  they  have  no  right  to  call  out  that  the  nation  is  undone. 
Their  own  exertions  have  brought  about  improvement,  and 
cheapened  carriage.  If  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  now,  as 
they  say,  keep  their  vessels  afloat  more  from  patriotism  than 
profit,  the  fault  is  their  own ;  and  the  owners  of  old  ships  not 
worked  so  advantageously  as  the  new  ships,  who  are  the 
principal  sufi'erers,  should  complain  of  their  more  active  com- 
patriots, not  of  those  relaxations  in  the  law  under  which,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  their  vessels  have  increased  both  in  ef- 
ficiency and  number. 

It  is  true,  as  the  shipowners  say,  that,  on  the  whole,  since 
the  Reciprocity  treaties  were  passed,  foreign  tonnage  has  in- 
creased, proportionately,  somewhat  faster  than  British  tonnage 
in  our  whole  trade ;  but,  far  from  regarding  that  as  an  evil,  it 
manifests,  we  think,  a  progress  in  civilization,  which  may  well 
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compensate  for  any  comparative  retardation  in  the  increase  of 
British  shipping.  According  to  the  statement  already  qnoted^  the 
increase  of  foreign  ships  ia  our  trade  is  2*68  per  cent,  more  than  the 
increase  of  British  ships ;  according  to  another  table  given  by  Mr* 
Porter^  there  was  no  greater  increase  of  foreign  than  of  British 
ships.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage 
in  our  trade  was  three  per  cent,  more  than  the  increase  of  the  Bri- 
tish tonnage  between  1824  and  1844 ;  within  the  same  period  the 
British  tonnage  has  increased  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
relatively  more  than  United  States  shipping,  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  world,  and  the  envy  of  our  shipowners.  In  th^  four 
years  subsequent  to  1820,  the  average  centesimal  proportidns  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Stat^  was^  Aineri* 
can,  88*74,  foreign,  11*26;  the  average  of  the  four  years  prior  to 
1844,  was — ^American,  69*38,  foreign,  30*62.  The  foreign  tonnage 
had  therefore  increased  in  the  American  trade  at  the  rate  of  29*36 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  in  our  trade  was 
not  3  per  cent.  Of  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  American 
trade,  75  per  cent,  was  British,  and  only  25  per  cent,  all  other 
foreign  shipping.  In  the  four  years  ending  1828^  the  centesimal 
proportions  of  French  and  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  tradq 
of  France  were,  French  41*52,  foreign  58*48;  and  in  four  year% 
ending  1844,  French  32*66,  foreign  67*34.  Thus  in  nineteen 
years,  the  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  Freneh  trade,  in 
relation  to  French  tonnage,  had  increased  8*96  per  cent.,  while 
the  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  ours,  had  only  increased  3  per 
cent.  We  have  not  met  with  similar  returns  of  the  foreign 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  of  other  countries ;  but  its  increase 
in  the  trade  of  Oreat  Britain,  of  France,  and  of  the  United 
States— three  of  the  greatest  trading  nations  of  the  world — ^is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  deduction,  that  in  the  trade  of  most 
countries,  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  is  greater  than  th^ 
increase  of  native  shipping.  This  is  what  we  might  expect,  and 
it  shows  that  the  modern  policy  of  removing  restrictions  has 
attained  the  end  proposed. 

England,  and  other  European  nations,  following  her  example^ 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  abolished  many  restrictions  on 
foreign  trade.  Each  state  has  so  far  ceased  to  injure  its  own 
people,  and  the  foreigners  who  would  trade  with  them.  As  the 
exclusions  have  been  removed,  both  the  injured  parties  have 
profited  by  the  change,  and  have  increased  their  transactions. 
Of  course,  the  more  numerous  those  restrictions  were  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  more  they  are  got  rid  of,  the  greater 
must  be  the  comparative  increase  of  foreign  ships.  In  oonse* 
quence  of  that,  however,  our  own  national  wealth  increases^  so 
that  the  advantage  of  two  nations — ^the  thing  desired— ensnei^ 
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from  the  abolition  of  restrictions.  The  peculiar  advantages  of 
each  nation  become^  in  the  progress^  equally  accessible  to  allj 
and  there  is  a  greater  general  abundance.  If  more  Prussian 
ships  come  hither^  in  relation  to  English  ships,  than  formerlyi 
more  English  ships  go  to  France  and  the  United  States,  rela- 
tively to  French  and  American  ships.  The  shipping  of  each 
country^  as  restrictions  are  removed^  naturally  engages  in  that 
trade  which  is  most  profitable  to  it^  for  which  it  has  some  pecu- 
liar advantages,  and  which,  in  the  end,  must  be  most  profitable 
to  all.  If  fewer  English  ships  than  formerly  are  engaged  in  the 
Prussian  trade,  it  is  because  the  owners  find  a  more  profitable 
trade  with  the  French  and  the  Americans.  Selfish  avarice, 
thinking  only  of  petty,  momentary  gains,  and  jealously  believ- 
ing,  all  that  goes  to  another,  a  loss  to  itself,  may  fancy  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipping  a  proper  subject  for  patriotic  com- 
plaint ;  but  statesmanship  will  regard  it  with  favour,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  increasing  wealth  ;  and  philanthropy  will  hail  it  with 
intense  satisfaction,  as  binding  fast  in  peace,  by  friendly  com- 
mercial relations,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  increase,  however,  in  the  number  of  Prussian  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  English  trade,  and  the  diminution  of  English  vessels 
in  the  Prussian  trade,  is  Mr.  G.F.Young's  great  argument  for  re- 
taining the  Navigation  Law,  we  may  give  an  explanation  of  it.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tottie  in  his  evidence,  that  Swedish  vessels, 
and  probably  other  northern  vessels,  make  their  first  voyage  to 
England  to  get  their  fittings  here.  This  is  one  circumstance  which 
makes  it  more  advantageous  for  a  Prussian  ship  than  an  English 
ship  to  convey  a  cargo  to  England.  She  would  come  otherwise 
empty,  for  come  she  must.  Prussian  ships,  and  all  other 
northern  ships,  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  worlds  and 
go  to  the  Mediterranean,  South  America,  and  other  places,  to 
get  cargoes.  England  lies  on  the  road,  and  many  of  them  bring 
cargoes  of  timber  here,  on  their  way  further  south.  Hence 
another  advantage  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with  England, 
possessed  by  ships  of  the  north  and  east  of  Eiurope,  which  en- 
ables them  to  do  that,  while  our  ships  are  carrying  on  the  more 
lucrative  trade  of  the  United  States  and  South  America.  If 
no  adequate  explanation  could  be  given  of  the  increase  of  Prus- 
sian ships  in  our  trade,  it  is  no  proper  subject  of  alarm.  Prussia 
has,  perhaps,  one  brig  of  war,  presented  by  our  government, 
and  is  not  yet  a  maritime  power  that  can  raise  the  apprehension 
and  jealousy  of  England. 

From  the  obvious  effects  of  our  Reciprocity  treaties  in  opening 
trade  with  several  nations  already  far  advanced  in  wealth,  and 
increasing   in   population,   we   are  not    disposed  to  place   so 
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tnuch  stress  as  lias  been  laid  by  some  of  our  conteraporariesT 
on  the  relative  greater  increase  of  British  shipping  in  foreign 
trade,  where  it  is  not  protected,  than  in  the  colonial  trade  where 
it  is  protected.  Our  recent  legislation  has  tended  to  throw  open 
our  colonial  trade  with  foreign  countries,  formerly  a  strict 
monopoly,  to  foreign  vessels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  reci- 
procal legislation  of  other  countries  has  tended  to  open  to 
our  vessels  foreign  trade.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  as 
foreigners  come  to  share  with  Great  Britain  her  colonial  trade, 
and  as  foreign  trade  is  opened,  that  the  relative  increase  of 
our  shipping  should  be  greater  in  the  expanding  trade  of  the 
world,  than  in  the  narrow  colonial  trade,  of  which  a  part  went 
to  foreigners.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  increase  of  our  shipping 
in  foreign  trade,  where  it  is  not  at  all  protected,  than  in  our 
colonial  trade  where  it  is  protected;  and  the  much  greater 
amount  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  unprotected,  than  in  the 
protected  trade,  are  facts  of  considerable  importance,  which, 
being  known,  may  assuage  the  fears  of  some,  from  exposing  our 
shipping  to  competition ;  and  perhaps  astonish  others  at  the 
small  amount  of  protection  which  remains  to  be  contended  for. 

The  return  No.  4,  of  Sessional  paper  588,  is  a  '  statement  of 
the  tonnage  of  British  ships  that  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  different  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  in  each  of  the  years  1824,  1846,  distinguishing  the 
tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  British  possessions,  and 
which  is  protected  by  the  navigation  laws  from  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  which  is  unpro- 
tected from  competition  with  foreign  ships.  From  that  we 
learn  that  in  1824,  the  tonnage  in  the  protected  trade  was 
893,097,  and  in  the  unprotected  trade  904,223,  the  two  being 
nearly  equal,  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  only  one 
eighteenth  part.  In  1846,  however,  the  protected  trade  was 
only  1,735,924  tons,  and  the  unprotected  trade, — carried  on 
with  all  the  foreign  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  open  com- 
petition with  all  other  ships, — was  2,558,809,  the  latter  being 
8 1 2,885  tons,  or  nearly  one  half  greater  than  the  former.  The 
protected  trade  in  the  twenty-two  years  had  increased  842,827 
tons,  or  94- 3 7  per  cent.,  the  unprotected  trade  had  increased 
1,654,586  tons  or  182*98  per  cent.  Thus  the  unprotected  trade 
has  grown  to  be  one-half  more  important  than  the  protected  trade, 
and  is  increasing  relatively  so  much  faster,  that  the  protected 
trade  must  soon  become  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole. 

With  this  evidence  before  us  of  the  greater  increase  of  our 
shipping  in  that  trade  in  which  they  have  been  exposed  to  com- 
petition, than  in  the  trade  from  which  competition  is  in  a  great 
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measure  still  excluded ;  with  the  evidence  that  we  have  laid 
before  our  readers  of  the  general  increase  of  foreign  shipping  in 
the  trade  of  every  nation  in  which  our  shipping  fully  share ;  of 
the  very  great  and  rapid  increase  of  our  trade  and  shipping 
since  the  Reciprocity  treaties  were  formed ;  of  the  more  rapid 
increase  of  our  shipping  daring  the  last  six  years  than  during 
the  six  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  those  treaties^  with  the 
evidence  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  shipping,  as  well  as  the 
increase  in  their  number,  both  of  which  have  taken  place  under 
extending  competition ;  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  oar  ship- 
ping has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  unlimited  competitioDi 
and  that  it  will  be  augmented  by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
on  navigation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  part  of  the 
subject  into  further  detail.  Enough  has  been  stated  to  prove 
that  our  shipowners  have  lost  nothing  by  those  relaxations  of 
the  law  which  they  admit,  and  even  contend  have  conferred 
great  advantages  on  foreigners,  including  foreign  shipowners. 
But  if  they  have  lost  nothing,  and  they  admit  the  injury  which 
the  law  inflicts  on  others  by  their  own  complaints,  an  unanswer- 
able case  is  made  out  against  the  law.  Since  1824,  the  trade 
of  the  country  has  been  increased  three-fold,  and  our  own 
shipping  one  third.  These  immense  advantages  have  at  the 
same  time  been  shared  by  foreigners,  and  the  present  prosperity 
of  all  thus  becomes  an  effectual  guarantee  of  future  peace. 

We  have  given  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  commercial  effects 
of  these  laws,  and  have  rather  indicated  them  from  the  effects 
of  relaxing  the  laws,  than  by  the  positive  and  palpable  results 
of  the  laws  themselves.  In  truth  they  are  chiefly  negations, 
the  stifling,  in  its  birth,  of  so  much  traffic,  the  annihilation  of 
so  much  means  of  subsistence  and  wealth,  and  we  can  only 
darkly  infer  the  mighty  mischief  actually  done,  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  good  that  has  arisen  from  relaxing  the 
laws.  There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  vast  subject  which 
we  must  touch  still  more  briefly.  The  inquiries  of  the  com- 
mittee took  a  wide  range  and  brought  to  light  many  curious 
facts.  Mr.  Tottie,  the  Swedish  vice-<;onsul,  informed  the 
committee,  that  Swedish  vessels  get  their  sails,  anchors,  cord- 
age, and  many  of  their  fittings,  from  this  country,  and  that 
naval  stores  to  a  considerable  extent  are  annually  exported 
from  England.  The  captain  of  an  American  ship  informed  the 
committee,  that  the  Americans  get  most  of  their  sails,  and 
most  of  the  iron-work  for  their  ships  from  England.  In 
Sweden  even  the  timber  is  imported  of  which  the  ships  are  built* 
There  was  much  similar  evidence,  and  evidence  of  the  cost  of 
building  ships,  which  shows  the  apprehension  of  decay  from 
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competition  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  When  foreign  ships  are 
built^  and  fitted  out^  with  materials  from  England^  what  can 
English  shipowners  have  to  fear?  It  was  shown^  that  the  rates 
of  insurance  for  English  ships^  but  not  for  their  cargoes^  are 
lower  than  for  foreign  ships.  All  such  inquiries,  however,  we 
hold  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value  for  the  legislature.  It 
can  never  nicely  adjust  the  balance,  and  it  ought  never  to  try, 
between  such  numerous  and  conflicting  details.  Every  legislar 
tive  impediment  to  building,  victualling,  and  manning  ships 
cheaply,  ought  to  be  removed ;  but  when  the  legislator  has  done 
that,  the  success  of  our  shipping  must  be  entrusted  to  the 
skill  of  our  shipwrights  and  seamen,  and  the  good  providence 
of  God. 

If  a  practical  man  have  a  grievance,  if  he  can  show  that  fl 
law  operates  to  his  disadvantage,  remove  the  grievance,  alter 
the  absurd  law;  but  do  not  quit  the  eternal  principles  of  mo« 
rality  and  justice  in  legislation  to  promote  the  ends  of  parti« 
cular  classes.  The  legislator  who  begins  to  inquire  into  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  trades  in  different 
countries,  will  be  lost  amidst  a  multitude  of  details ;  and  legis- 
lation founded  on  them,  must  be  minute,  contradictory,  and 
varying.  If  it  be  apparently  feasible  to-day,  it  will  be  absurd 
to-morrow.  On  this  account  we  are  the  less  anxious  to  advert 
to  many  singular  matters  given  in  evidence  before  the  committee. 
One  merchant  deposed  to  losing  a  sum  of  d£780.,  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  bring  a  cargo  of  sugar  home  by  any  other  than 
an  English  ship,  and  had  he  been  allowed  he  would  have 
made  £1,500.  Another  that  he  lost  d6150.  by  not  being 
allowed  to  import  palm  oil  fix>m  America.  Another  that  be 
was  obliged  to  send  some  Alpaca  wool,  the  produce  of  Americai 
and  which  had  been  imported  from  Germany,  back  to  New 
York,  and  import  it  thence  to  England  before  he  was  allowed  to 
use  it.  Almost  every  man  who  was  examined  narrated  some 
instance  of  injury  done  by  these  restrictive  laws.  They  pre- 
vent a  free  circulation  of  goods  between  the  continent  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  so  prevent  an  equalisation  of  prices.  They  increase 
the  amount  of  charge  for  carrying  passengers  to  our  colonies^ 
and  so  check  emigration,  and  check  that  colonial  prosperity 
which  is  a  great  means  of  increasing  our  navigation.  They  are* 
a  mass  of  legal  restrictions  on  honest  industry,  and  their* 
effects  cannot  be  examined  without  detecting  their  mischief, 
Adam  Smith  praised  them  because  '  national  defence  is  of 
more  importance  than  opulence;*  but  in  modem  times  the 
power  of  the  State  wholly  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  people* 
to  pay  taxes ;  opulence  and  defence  are  identical^  and  whatever 
lessens  the  former  weakens  the  latter.    Even  the  sfaipowiiers  da 
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not  say,  that  these  laws  increase  the  national  opulence,  and  in 
admitting  that  they  restrain  trade,  they  admit  them  to  be 
wholly  indefensible. 

They  abound   too    in    incongruities.      They  permit  refined 
sugar  to  be  imported  from  any  part  of  Europe,  but  not  raw 
sugar.      Flour  made  from  American  wheat  may  be  imported 
from  Hamburgh,  but  not  the  wheat.     Buenos  Ayrean    hides 
must  not  be  brought  from  Antwerp,  but  if  they  be  dipped  in 
a  tan  pit  they  may  be  readily  imported.     Wheat,  the  produce 
of  Russia,  must  not  be  imported  in  a  Russian  ship.     The  law  is 
extremely  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  English  ships^  but 
it  will  not  allow  ships  to  be  bought  of  foreigners.     English 
shipwrights  must  be    paid    for    building   them,    and    even    a 
wrecked  vessel  can  only  be  bought  to  be  broken  up.     English 
capitalists  can,  indeed,  become  the  owners  of  foreign  ships,  and 
the  trade  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  in  their  own  country 
they  carry  on    abroad.      English  ships   must    be    owned    by 
Englishmen,  but  foreigners  may,  to  any  extent,  be  shareholders 
of  a  steam  navigation  company.     The  law  prescribes  an  im- 
mense number  of  details,  but  leaves  them  to  be  enforced  by  the 
lowest   menial  of  the  Custom    House.      Never  was   national 
security,  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Navigation  Law, 
provided  for  by  so  poor  a  guarantee.     It  all  reposes  on  the  pro- 
verbially loose  regulations  of  the  Custom  House,  and  on  Custom 
House  oaths. 

A  subject  of,  we  think,  somewhat  greater  importance  than 
these  details,  is  to  show  that  our  maritime  superiority  has  been 
in  no  case  owing  to  laws  that  every  inquirer  has  admitted  are  in- 
jurious to  trade.  The  peers  and  commons  in  parliament  always 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  na- 
tion, and  all  that  is  weak  and  wicked  they  attribute  to  the  people 
or  to  nature.  Whatever  may  go  wrong,  they  never  doubt  their 
own  wisdom,  and  never  accuse  themselves.  Habitually  engaged  in 
squabbling  for  place  and  power,  with  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  be  tricked  out  in  stars  and  garters,  like  savages  in  their  war 
paint  and  coats  of  feathers,  at  one  time  grovelling  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  at  another  pandering  to  the  lowest  passions  of 
the  mob,  they  arrogantly  assume  to  be,  by  their  deliberations  and 
decisions,  the  authors  of  all  civilization.  They  emblazon  their 
names  on  some  of  the  great  features  of  society,  and  impose  them- 
selves on  posterity  as  great  master  artists ,-  while  the  truth  is 
that  society  goes  forward  in  spite  of  them,  and,  in  general,  they 
must  be  shoved  aside,  to  make  way  for  improvement.  With  no  part 
of  society  are  more  prejudices  in  their  favour  bound  up  than  with 
our  shipping.  In  many  cases,  as  in  laws  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
which  are  invariably  found,  instead  of  extinguishing,  to  increase 
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pauperism,  the  objects  at  which  they  have  pretended  to  aim  have 
never  been  realised.  In  this  the  Navigation  Acts  appear  to  have 
been  eminently  successful.  The  professed  object  of  the  law  was  to 
secure  our  maritime  superiority,  and  promote  our  commercial 
greatness.  We  have  become  the  first  maritime  and  commercial 
nation  of  the  world.  We  have  attained,  by  means  of  trade  and 
ships,  a  power  that  the  authors  of  the  law  never  had  any  con- 
ception of.  The  rapid  growth  both  of  our  commerce  and  mari- 
time ascendancy  is  almost  coeval  with  the  Navigation  Law  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  not  suprising,  therefore,  with  the  general 
disposition  of  mankind  to  flatter  lawgivers^  that  our  greatness 
should  have  been  attributed  to  the  law ;  that  writers  of  such 
eminence  as  Smith  and  Blackstone  should  have  praised  it^  and 
that  the  popular  prejudices  at  every  successive  naval  victory  and 
every  addition  to  our  trade,  should  have  been  strengthened  in  its 
favour.  It  is,  historically,  a  very  strong  case,  to  justify  legisla- 
tive meddling  with  trade,  and  to  condemn  the  modem  theory  of 
Laissez /aire.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  natural  origin  of  our 
maritime  power,  and  show  that  this  restrictive  and  passion-born 
law  has  rather  impeded  than  advanced  it^  may  help  to  establish 
a  theory,  the  firm  belief  in  which  we  conceive  to  be  essential 
to  the  quiet  progress  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Though  it  is  common-place,  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that  no  laws  could  confer  a  maritime  superiority  on  Hungair 
or  Bohemia.  A  sea-coast  is  indispensable ;  and  including  all 
the  British  isles,  our  coast  is  so  vast,  and  so  numerous  are  its 
harbours,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  maritime  supe* 
riority  is  quite  commensurate  to  its  proportionate  extent.  Our 
people  live  in  and  by  the  sea.  '  They  talk  about  ships/  says 
Mr.  Richmond,  ^from  the  time  they  can  talk.'  *  There  has 
always  been  something  attractive  in  the  trade  in  shipping,' 
says  the  same  advocate  of  the  navigation  laws,  '  in  a  maritime 
country  like  England.*  Our  children,  from  their  earliest  in-* 
fancy,  are  familiar  with  the  management  of  these  magnificent 
machines.  They  paddle  in  the  sea ;  they  launch  their  own  little 
ships  ;  they  go  on  board  large  vessels  and  boats,  handle  the  oars^ 
climb  the  rigging,  and  naturally  become  seamen.  Laws  and 
police  might  forbid  boys  from  such  dangerous  exercises,  as  in 
France,  and  might  prevent  them  from  becoming  seamen,  but 
they  can  add  nothing,  and  do  add  nothing  to  the  attractions  of 
a  maritime  life.  Our  laws  have  connected  sea-going  with  hard- 
ship and  brutality ;  they  have  surrounded  ships  with  terror  by 
their  injustice ;  they  have  deterred  the  popalation  from  embrac- 
ing a  maritime  life  by  impressment^  and  have  in  no  ime  eon* 
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tributed  to  our  possessing  that  maritime  population  which  it 
the  real  kernel  of  our  naval  supremacy.  That  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  our  country. 

From  the  beginning  of  history  our  population  was  not  only 
maritime,  but  enterprising.  The  Saxons,  in  their  hide  boats, 
were  intrepid  seamen  long  before  the  reign  of  Alfred ;  and  our 
maritime  reputation  was  established  before  the  Act  of  Richard 
II.  Drake  had  been  round  the  world,  and  the  Armada  de- 
feated, before  the  Bump  Parliament,  with  its  coercive  measures 
for  sugar  colonies,  and  its  spiteful  law  against  Dutch  trade 
had  come  into  existence.  Even  when  Blake  gained  his  repu- 
tation and  his  victories,  the  Navigation  Act  could  have  had  no 
beneficial  influence  ;  and  our  arms  were  more  triumphant^  and 
our  maritime  power  more  marked  immediately  before,  than 
after  that  enactment.  The  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway  when 
it  was  in  full  operation,  and  the  traditionary  recollection  of  that 
disgrace,  followed  by  no  subsequent  similar  disaster,  may  have 
tended  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  we  were  indebted  for 
our  safety  to  the  Act  which  was  reported  to  have  crippled  the 
naval  power  of  the  Dutch.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which 
our  vast  maritime  reputation  has  been  long  renowned,  was  no 
more  the  offspring  of  our  navigation  laws  than  was  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  form  of  our  country. 

Subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  by  the 
Bump  Parliament,  our  trade,  and  with  that  our  maritime 
power,  undoubtedly  made  a  rapid  and  a  continuous  stride ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  truth,  the  passage  to  India,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  continent  of  America,  had  been  dis- 
covered before.  Most  of  our  plantations,  too,  on  that  conti- 
nent, had  been  made  prior  to  our  quarrel  with  the  Dutch.  Thus 
Great  Britain  naturally  possessed  great  capabilities,  both  moral 
and  physical,  for  becoming  a  great  maritime  and  trading  power, 
at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  colonies  and 
plantations  she  then  possessed  may  convince  us  that  she  had  not 
neglected  her  advantages.  The  Navigation  Act  of  the  Bump  Par- 
liament  was  intended  to  curtaila  colonial  trade  already  established. 
Of  all  the  single  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  seamen  of  Europe,  enriching  some  statesj 
exciting  the  trading  emulation  of  others,  and  establishing  in  a  new 
and  fertile  country  a  great  population  of  Europeans,  has  per* 
haps  most  contributed  to  extend  the  trade  of  Europe.  That 
was  clearly  the  chief  cause  of  the  vast  increase  of  trade  which 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  and  has  ever  since  continued. 
However  trite  may  be  the  remark,  it  is  for  some  minds 
necessary  to  add,  that  of  this  discovery,  and  of  the  vast  trade 
which  ensued  from  it,  the  acts  of  the  Bump  Parliament^  and  of 
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Charles  ii.,  though  they  existed  contemporaneously  with  many 
of  its  effects^  were  not  the  cause.  The  Navigation  Laws  had 
no  influence  whatever  in  creating  and  extending  the  trade  with 
America. 

No  Qountry  has  profited  more  by  that,  than  Great  Britain. 
The  previous  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  promoted  voy* 
ages  across  the  ocean,  in  preference  to  the  old  practice  of  groping 
along  the  coast.  Before  that,  the  north  and  east  of  Europe^ 
includiDg  the  Hans  Towns,  were  flourishing  states,  and  carried 
on  a  large  coasting  trade  with  the  south  and  west.  As  long 
sea  voyages  became  common,  and  as  the  importation  of  colonial 
and  East  India  produce  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  superseded  much 
of  the  coasting  trade  between  the  north-east  and  south-west 
of  Europe,  including  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  po- 
sition of  Great  Britain,  intermediate  between  the  former  and 
the  new  countries  of  the  west,  having,  as  it  were,  a  fair  start- 
ing point  for  her  ships,  which  the  seamen  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  not,  they,  too,  being  closed  up  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  while  her  western  ports  were  always  open  to 
the  ocean,  made  her,  and  she  has  ever  since  continued,  a  con- 
venient depot  for  distributiog  colonial  produce  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe.  Its  ships,  better  calculated  for  coasting 
than  over-sea  voyages,  were  spared  from  crossing  the  ocean,  a 
msCtter  of  some  difficulty  in  those  days  of  scurvy  and  ignorance 
of  lemon-juice ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  they  came  hither 
for  colonial  produce,  instead  of  going  to  the  Antilles.  The 
position  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  possessions  explain 
not  only  the  great  share  she  acquired  of  the  increasing  trade  of 
America,  but  her  ability  to  supersede  the  Dutch  in  supplying 
with  colonial  produce  the  north  of  Europe.  After  her  quarrel 
with  Holland,  which  added  New  York  to  her  plantations,  she 
became  the  natural  monopolist  of  the  trade  with  North  America. 
'  In  the  trade  with  British  colonies,'  says  Sir  James  Sterling, 
^  British  ships  are  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  the  trans- 
actions are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  the 
same  country,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  same  laws.'  In  many  cases,  the  colonists  and 
the  shipowners  were  the  same  parties,  or  parties  closely  related  ; 
and  thus  our  colonial  trade  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  our 
own  people.  In  the  first  instance,  the  colonists  had  generally 
only  wants  which  the  mother  country  could  supply ;  and  for  some 
time  after  being  established,  the  colonial  trade  was  a  natural 
monopoly ;  and,  independently  of  the  Navigation  Actj  was  con- 
firmed in  our  hands.  Barring  the  way  between  the  well-peopled^ 
civilized  north  of  Europe,  and  the  western  continentj  stretching 
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into  the  Atlantic  near  to  America^  and  possessing  more  noble 
plantations  than  any  other  European  country^  Qreat  Britain 
acquired  the  lion^s  share  of  the  new  trade  consequent  on 
the  discovery  of  America;  and  the  wealth  and  power  which 
ensued  have,  by  the  populace  and  even  by  philosophers^  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  '  clipping  the  wings' 
of  our  ally  and  customer.  Over  our  geographical  position,  oyer 
our  natural  capabilities  for  naval  dominion,  over  the  discoYery  of 
America,  which  so  extended  trade^  our  Navigation  Acta  bad  no 
more  influence  than  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  strength 
of  our  oak  timber  might  as  well  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  as  the  maritime  superiority  which  has  so  many  na- 
tural causes. 

That  our  Navigation  Laws  which  superfluously  pretended  to 
secure  all  our  colonial  trade  to  our  own  people,  had  not  this 
efii^ct,  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  similar  laws  e£Fected  no 
similar  beneflt  for  Spain.  The  intercourse  with  her  colonies 
was  rigidly  restricted  by  law  to  her  own  subjects.  Long  before 
the  independence  of  the  colonies^  however,  the  trade  with  them 
had  fallen,  by  smuggling  mainly,  into  the  hands  of  foreignersi, 
and  since  their  independence  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  cai^ 
ried  on  by  foreigners.  Spain  has  not  become  the  seat  of  any  great 
manufacture  for  supplying  the  wants  of  her  colonies,  and  while 
the  vast  trade  begun  between  England  and  her  plantations,  has 
been  amazingly  extended  and  increased  with  the  United  States, 
Spain  has  lost  all  her  trade  with  her  colonies,  which  are  supplied 
with  European  goods,  chiefly  from  England  and  France.  If 
Navigation  Laws  could  create  or  secure  a  trade,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Spain  should  not  at  this  moment  be  the  monopolist 
of  all  the  trade  to  the  countries  that  were  once  her  magnificent 
possessions  in  America.  But  we  see  from  the  rapid  extension 
of  our  own  trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  other  countries 
as  the  power  of  our  Navigation  Laws  has  been  abridged,  that 
they  can  have  no  such  efiect,  and  it  is  an  outrage  to  reason  and 
to  nature,  to  attribute  such  beneficial  and  magnificent  effects,  as 
the  trade  and  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
embodiment  into  a  law  of  the  pettyfogging  prejudices  of  the 
Rump  Parliament. 

The  vast  trade  of  our  country  and  our  maritime  security 
are  fixed,  we  are  happy  to  say,  on  far  broader  foundations- 
foundations  that  nothing  can  remove,  though  we  may  by  acts 
of  parliament  suicidically  destroy  the  great  life  that  has 
grown  from  them.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  that 
terrible  calamity  than  a  belief  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
greatness  to  legislation.     It  is  true,  that  as  England  became 
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powerfal  from  these  natural  causes^  and  as  the  Act  directed 
against  the  Dutch  continued  in  existence^  our  rivals  became 
relatively  less  powerful  at  sea;  but  similar  natural  causes  explain 
the  change,  and  we  commit  a  fatal  mistake  by  ascribing  it  to 
an  act  of  parliament.  Holland  had  a  much  less  sea  coasts  a  vastly 
inferior  territory,  and  less  means  of  increasing  in  population  and 
power  than  Ikigland.  Her  coast  navigation  is  extremely  difficulty 
and  the  class  of  vessels  suitable  for  that  purpose  are  not  adapted 
to  long  sea  voyages.  The  coasters  and  the  colliers  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  the  brigs  of  Yarmouth,  the  cutters  of  Brid-- 
port, — are  calculated  to  cross  every  sea.  The  relative  inferiority 
of  Holland  is  owing  to  these  natural  causes,  and  we  should  waste 
and  undermine  our  own  strength,  we  should  foster  error,  corrup- 
tion, and  decay,  did  we  continue  to  believe  that  her  compara* 
rative  feebleness  is  the  consequence  of  our  Navigation  Laws. 
No  doubt  they  injured  Holland,  but  they  inflicted  an  equal  or  a 
greater  injury  on  England.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  tha 
comparative  slow  prc^ess  of  Holland  was  excessive  taxation. 
In  that,  all  writers  agree.  *  I  believe/  says  Mr.  Biohmond,  an 
advocate  for  navigation  laws,  and  on  this  point  an  authority^ 
confirming  a  well-known  fact,  '  a  Dutch  ship  was  more  expen^. 
sively  sailed  than  an  English  one,  for  Holland  was  the  moal 
heavily  taxed  country  in  Europe.'  From  the  period  of  het 
sudden  start  into  prosperity  after  the  estabUsbment  of  her  in« 
dependence,  her  rulers  were  ambitious  of  playing  a  great  part 
in  the  political  afiairs  of  Europe.  They  maintained  vast  fleets 
and  armies;  they  dictated  to  Germany  and  Spain;  they  ao» 
quired  and  jealously  guarded  an  incommensurate  colonial  em- 
pire :  they  involved  their  country  in  enormous  expense,  and 
cursed  her  with  a  system  of  fiscal  confiscation,  that,  to  thu  day, 
in  spite  of  wonderful  care,  economy,  and  frugality,  has  retarded 
her  progress.  England  is  now  pursuing,  under  the  delusion 
that  acts  of  parliament  can  give  national  greatness,  a  similar 
course.  The  act  which  can  confer  that  may  well  retrieve  any 
little  disaster,  and  we  rely  accordingly  for  our  prosperity  on  tlm 
completely  rotten  stick  of  statesmanship.  From  free  oompett* 
tion  our  people  cannot  escape,  neither  do  they  wish  it,  fi>r  by 
commerce  they  live  and  thrive.  On  every  article,  liowever, 
from  the  rudest  produce  of  the  soil  to  the  most  refined  mann** 
factures,  from  com  to  ships,  taxation  now  weighs  with  a  heavy 
hand,  and  every  dealer  for  himself  says  competition  viU  ruin  liim« 
The  baneful  effects  of  taxation  meet  us  then  at  every  tnm>  and 
make  healthy  natural  food  poisonous.  If  relying  on  statetmanr 
ship  we  go  on,  untaught  by  experience,  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
government  operations,  and  increasing  its  expenditure,  leaTing 
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nothing  to  the  good  sense  of  our  people,  and  trusting  no  foreign 
nation  to  regulate  its  own  affairs,  we  shall  counteract  the  na- 
tural causes  of  our  maritime  superiority,  and  our  great  trade, 
and  ruin  both  by  excessive  fiscal  burdens.  On  this  question 
the  shipowners  are  the  last  men  we  should  listen  to.  Believing 
that  the  law  has  given  our  country  a  great  mercantile  marine, 
and  still  deluded  by  the  high  freights  they  obtained  during  war 
under  heavy  taxation,  they  fancy  they  can  recover,  by  restric- 
tions causing  high  freights,  their  share  of  the  natural  taxes  from 
the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  they  are  the  zealous  defenders 
of  those  enormous  fiscal  burdens,  which  more  effectually  ruin  a 
community  then  war  or  pestilence. 

We  trust  that  next  session  of  parliament  this  important  sub- 
ject will  be  further  investigated,  and  the  principles  of  free-trade 
receive  a  further  extension  by  the  abolition  of  a  law  which  is  so 
ill  suited  to  our  condition,  that  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
failure  of  the  crops,  it  was  from  necessity  suspended.  The  per- 
petual naval  supremacy  of  our  country  is  to  be  desired  by  every 
patriot ;  but  it  would  inspire  us  with  regret  were  it  only  to  be 
achieved  by  laws  injuring  other  nations.  We  might  then  won- 
der at  the  dispensation  which  placed  humanity  and  love  of 
country  at  variance.  We  establish  societies  to  protect  the  wild 
aborigines  of  the  forests  of  America  and  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  but  they  are  not  more  worthy  of  our  regard  than  the 
refined  and  civilised  men  of  Europe,  whose  enjoyments,  whose 
means  of  subsistence,  whose  progress  in  arts,  in  wealth,  and 
science,  we  avowedly  try  to  impede  by  navigation  laws.  If  it  be 
praiseworthy  to  protect  those  aborigines,  it  is  criminal  to  injure 
Europeans.  Jealousy  of  power,  which  grows  by  increase  of 
traffic,  is  wholly  unfounded,  for  it  is  a  jealousy  of  our  own 
power,  or  the  power  of  an  ally  and  friend.  The  progress  of  trade 
has  indeed  put  down  that  feudal  and  despotic  dominion,  which, 
beginning  in  violence  and  crime,  was  as  long  as  it  lasted  inimical 
to  social  welfare ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  prejudice  growing  out 
of  ancient  political  animosities,  to  entertain  the  same  dread  of 
the  power  which  grows  from  friendly  traffic,  as  of  that  which 
grows  from  political  crimes.  Such  a  prejudice,  however,  has 
made  us,  for  ages,  commit  social  wrongs  on  other  nations. 
Unjust  and  mischievous  laws  are  not  the  proper  foundations  for 
national  supremacy.  They  might  have  been  enacted  by  the  wild- 
est savages,  and  could  have  no  better  effect  than  the  blind  pas- 
sions from  which  they  sprang.  Supremacy,  to  be  lasting,  must 
be  founded  on  superior  knowledge,  on  greater  skill,  on  more 
assiduous  and  persevering  industry,  and  on  more  foreseeing 
wisdom.     It  is  to  be  secured  by  the  virtues  and  talents  of  indi- 
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vi  duals,  and  not  by  laws  that  cherish  ignorance^  impede  the 
increase  of  skill,  and  lessen  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  com- 
munity. Like  the  shipowners,  we  ardently  desire  the  perma- 
nent naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain ;  but  navigation  laws  have 
not  contributed  to  that  end,  and  have  counteracted  the  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  make  her  supremacy  as  permanent  as 
nature  itself. 


35n>f  ^otitta^ 


The  Progress  of  the  Nation  in  its  {Various  Social  and  Economical  Rela* 
tions ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centmy.  By  G.  R. 
Porter,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.    A  new  edition.    8vo.  pp.  846.    London : 

John  Murray. 

There  are  few  single  volumes  in  our  language  to  be  compared  with 
this.  It  is  honorable  alike  to  its  author  and  to  the  community  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  It  displays  immense  research*  and  is  distin^ 
guished  throughout  by  a  lucid  and  masterly  arrangement.  The  views 
which  it  advocates  are,  with  slight  exceptions,  correct;  its  philoso- 
phy is  sound,  and  its  sentiments  are  humane  and  generous.  Few  men 
could  have  produced  such  a  work,  and  few  people  would  have  called 
for  a  second  edition  of  it.  In  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  maintain  the  well-merited  reputation  of  the 
work.  The  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  information 
been  brought  down  to  the  latest  practicable  period.  'This,' says 
Mr  Porter,  *  has  proved  a  .i^ork  of  much  labour,  and  required  for  its 
speedy  accomplishment  a  greater  portion  of  time  than  could  be  taken 
from  the  performance  of  other  and  more  oneroub  duties.'  We  oan 
fully  credit  this,  and  rejoice  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  volume  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  whose  appreciation  of  its  difiicul- 
ties  is  equalled  by  his  skill  in  surmounting  them.  The  work  is 
not  new  to  the  public,  and  we  shall  refrain  from  any  extended 
analysis  of  its  contents.  It  is  already  widely  known,  and  it  may  suf- 
fice, therefore,  to  record,  that  it  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  which 
treat  of  the  Population,  Production,  Interchange,  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure, Consumption,  Accumulation,  Moral  Progren,  and  the 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Dependencies,  of  the  Empire.    Under  each  of 
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these  topics  a  vast  mass  of  important  and  interesting  infonnation  it 
collected,  the  whole  of  which  is  digested  with  masterly  skill,  and 
conveyed  in  a  style  at  once  clear,  simple,  and  nervous.  On  the  one 
point  of  education  we  are  at  issue  with  the  author,  who  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  government  interference.  But,  great  as  is  our  defer- 
ence for  his  authority,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  his  position 
on  this  subject.  We  have  greater  confidence  in  the  expansiveness 
of  private  benevolence  than  he  cherishes,  and  prefer  waiting  the 
slower  but  more  healthful  progress  of  this  element,  than  to  hazard 
the  enormous  evils  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  government  patronage. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  '  The  Progress  of  the  Nation'  is  one  of  the  best 
books  in  our  language.  It  is  alike  indispensable  to  the  statesman, 
the  merchant,  and  the  man  of  general  information.  It  should  have  a 
place  in  every  library,  and  be  frequently  consulted  by  all  who 
would  possess  full  and  accurate  knowledge  on  whatever  pertains  to 
the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  commonwealth. 


The  National  Cyclopadia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Vol.  II.  8vo.  London : 
Charles  Knight. 

In  noticing  the  first  number  of  this  work  in  our  journal  for  May 
last,  we  described  its  general  character  and  merits,  and  are  glad  now 
to  report  that  its  publication  is  steadily  advancing.  The  present 
volume,  which  constitutes  the  second,  proceeds  as  far  as  BmUzen^ 
and  its  paper,  type,  and  illustrations,  fully  bear  out  the  promise  of 
its  enterprizing  publisher.  The  popular  mind  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Knight,  and  amongst  his  services  the  production  of  *  The 
National  Encyclopaedia'  is  entitled  to  rank  very  high.  Such  works 
have  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  wealthy,  and  the  learned.  Their 
cost  has  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  others,  and  their  contents 
have  for  the  most  part  been  too  erudite  for  general  readers.  '  The 
Penny  Cyclopaedia'  was  originally  designed  for  a  larger  class,  and  it 
adrnirably  accomplished  much  of  its  mission.  Combining  rare  scho* 
larship  with  8  i;?ntihc  accuracy,  it  exercised  a  generous  confidence 
in  the  public  .aind,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  such  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  For  the  last  twenty  years  our  people  have  been 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  power  to  appreciate  such  a  production,  and 
now  that  it  is  brought  within  the  means  of  thousands,  it  cannot  fail 
to  obtain  an  unprecedcntedly  wide  circulation.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend '  The  National  Cyclopsdia'  to  all  our  readers.  Its  mode  of 
publication  facilitates  its  purchase,  and  every  young  man,  making 
any  pretensions  to  intelligence  and  general  infonnation,  should  in- 
stantly enroll  himself  amongst  its  subscribers. 
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Christian  Privileges  i  or  A  View  qf  the  Peculiar  Blessings   appertaimng 
to  the  Believer  in    Christ,      By  T.    Lewis,   of   Union   Chapel, 
Islington.     London  :  John  Snow. 

This  interesting  and  useful  little  volume  is  the  last  of  a  series  which 
the  respected  author  has  published  with  a  view  to  promote  practical 
religion,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Christian  in  the  promised 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  The  volume  is  composed  of  seven  Lectures 
previously  delivered  to  the  congregation  at  Union  Chapel,  to  whom 
it  is  affectionately,  and  with  much  earnestness,  dedicated.  The 
spirit  of  an  aged  pastor,  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Charge,  is  conspicuous  throughout  these  Lectures.  They  are  the 
results  of  matured  piety, — the  utterance  of  a  heart  richly  imbued 
with  the  unction  of  the  gospel,  and  desirous  of  ministering  to  the 
consolation  and  improvement  of  others.  We  have  perused  the 
volume  with  much  pleasure,  and  cordially  recommend  it  as  the 
closet  companion  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed. 


J^PukHsked. 

The  Poet's  Pleasaunce ;  a  Garden  of  all  sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which 
our  pleasant  Poets  have,  in  Past  Time,  for  Pastime  planted.  Bv  Eden 
Warwick.    With  29  Ornamental  Borders,  composed  of  Flowers  and  Insects. 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  English  Heiress ;  or.  Recollections  of  Dis- 
ruption Times  in  Scotland. 

The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson.  Edited^  with  Notes,  Philosophical, 
Classical,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 
M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Elements  of  the  British  Constitution ;  containing  a  Comprehensive  View 
of  the  Monarchy  and  Government  of  England,  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Schomb^, 
A.B.,  Vicar  of  Polesworth,  Warwickshire.    Second  Edition. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  or,  an  Illustration  of  the  Moral  Laws  of 
the  Universe.    By  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D. 

Pseudo-Protestantism  proved  to  be  as  Delusive  and  Dangenms  as 
Pusey  ism  or  Popery,  in  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Greenfield,  Selisboiy,  to  the 
Rev.  £.  Parker,  Vicar  of  Stoke  Gyfford. 

Missionary  Labours  in  British  Guiana,  with  Remarks  on  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Superstitious  Rites  of  the  Aborigines.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bernau,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Bible  and  the  Six  Points  of  the  Charter— Universal  Soffiage.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Parsons,  of  Ebley.    Second  Edition. 

The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    Part  XXVL 

An  Amended  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hefaiewi*  9y  Heniy 
Craik. 

Oxford  Protestant  Magazine.    No.  VIIL 
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A  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  From  OrigHlnal  M.S.S. 
and  Documents,  translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Ranke,  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Kerr. 

The  Basis  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Unfolded.  By  J.  de  Kewer 
'Williams. 

Tracts  of  the  Anti-bribery  Society.    No.  I. 

The  Auto-biography  of  Rose  Allen,  edited  by  a  Lady. 

Positive  Ruin,  the  Result  of  Public  Service.  An  Appeal  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  against  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Foreign 
Office.    With  Notes  and  an  Appendix. 

The  Doctor,  &c.    Vol.  VII. 

Two  Years  in  the  East.    By  R.  N.  Hutton.    2  Vols. 

Medical  Discussion  on  Teetotalism,  held  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  on  the 
Evenings  of  April  20  and  21,  I847»  between  R.  B.  Grindrod,  L.L.D.,  and 
W.  Cock,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  and  John  Coventry,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Image  Worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  proved  to  be  contrary  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
to  involve  contradictory  and  irreconcileaole  doctrines  within  the  Church  of 
Rome  itself.    By  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D. 

Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap-book,  for  1848.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
with  Contributions  by  Lady  Dufferin,  R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.  M.P.  and  others. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  a  gage  cT amour  for  the  young.  By  Mrs. 
Ellis,  1848. 

The  Inundation,  or  Peace  and  Pardon.  A  Christmas  Story.  By  Mrs. 
Gore,  with  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  Christian  Reader ;  a  Collection  of  pieces  from  the  most  celebrated 
authors.  Selected  and  arranged,  by  John  Slater.  Third  Edition,  enlarged, 
revised,  and  improved,  forming  a  class  book  for  families  and  schools. 

The  Life  of  Percy  B^sshe  Shelley.    By  Thomas  Medwin.    2  vols. 

The  Law  of  the  Ofl^rings,  in  Leviticus,  1, — 7$  considered,  as  the  ap- 
pointed figure  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.    By  Andrew  Jukes. 

Nelson's  Edition  of  Matthew  Henry.    Part  8. 

The  Modem  Orator.    Fox.    Part  VII. 

Religion  and  Poetry,  bein^  selections,  spiritual  and  moral,  from  the 
poetical  works  of  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  M.  A.,  Oxon.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay.    By  Archer  Gumey.    2nd  Edition. 

Christianity ;  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  By  Athanase  Coquerel,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  France,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.,  with  a  preface  written  expressly  for  the 
English  Edition,  by  the  Author. 

*'  It  is  written,"  or  every  word  and  expression  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
proved  to  be  from  God.    By  Proffessor  L.  Gaussen. 

The  History  of  Greece.  Bv  Connop  Thirl wsdl,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.     Vol.  4th.  New  Edition. 

The  Ministry  demanded  by  the  Churches,  in  these  Eventful  Times.  An 
Address  to  the  students  of  Bristol  College,  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel, 
at  the  close  of  the  Session,  June  30,  1&7.    By  Henry  Trend. 

Way-side  Verses.     By  W.  J.  Brock. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life  :  Discourses  by  James  Martineao. 
2  Vols. 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fitchte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith. 
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Art.  I.— 1.  A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  First  of  the  Qwkers. 
Compiled  from  hie  Journal,  and  other  Authentic  Sourceef  and  inter* 
spersedwith  Remarhsupon  the  Imperfict  Reftmnution  of  the  AngUetm 
Church,  and  the  consequent  Spread  of  Dissent.  By  Josiah  Maish. 
8vo.  £  London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

2.  A  Journal,  or  Historical  Account  of  the  L\fh,  Travels,  Sufferings^ 
Christian  Experiences,  and  Labour  of  Love,  in  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  of  that  ancient,  eminent,  and  fmt^fid  servant  qf  Jesus 
Christ,  George  Fox;  who  departed  this  life  in  great  peace  with  the 
Lord,  the  ISth  of  the  II  th  Month,  1690.  Sixth  Editioiu  2  Yob. 
Leeds :  A.  Pickhard. 

George  Fox  was  an  extraordinary  man.  His  life  is  a  s/taij, 
worthy  the  attention  both  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  ChristiaD* 
Diverging  from  the  ordinary  course  of  human  action^  he  pur« 
sued  a  path  distinguished  by  many  striking  pecoliaritiesy  and 
which  requires^  for  its  due  appreciation,  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  influences  of  his  times,  and  a  knowledge  oi  the  eflJBCts 
which  he  wrought  in  society.  In  some  of  the  more  ob?ioat 
features  of  his  character,  he  was  identical  with  the  spiritnal 
heroes  of  the  papal  church.  His  earnestness  and  seal,  his  seU^ 
sacrifice,  his  unwearied  labors,  his  renunciation  of  secidar  good^ 
his  patient  endurance  of  persecution,  his  stedfast  perseverance 
in  what  he  deemed  duty,  his  perpetual  reference  to  some  other 
code  than  that  which  his  contemporaries  recognised^  and  his 
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ultimate  mastery  of  the  difficulties  which  opposed  his  early  pro- 
^ress^  remind  us  of  the  better  features  of  St.  Francis^  Ignatius 
Loyola^  and  other  champions  of  the  papal  see.     To  a  super- 
ficial  observer,  this    resemblance  may  prevent  a  detection  of 
the   many  points  of  discrepancy  which   existed,  and  he  may 
consequently  be    confounded  with  the   class    whose  religious 
sympathies  were  overlayed  by  the  clouded  imaginations  of  the 
fanatic.      There  is  an  easy  method  of  solving  such   facts    as 
constituted  the  life  of  George  Fox,  and,  unhappily,  this  method 
has    usually  been   resorted   to.      To    say  nothing  of  the  po- 
lemical productions  of  his  opponents,  in  which,  as  matter  of 
course,  we  look   for   misrepresentation,   and   an   exaggerated 
view  of  supposed  or  real  deformities,  we  cannot  turn  to  the 
historians  of  his  day  without  perceiving  proofs  of  partial  know- 
ledge, precipitate  judgment,  and  the  utter  absence  of  a  calm 
and  philosophical  spirit.    Misconceptions  have  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  from  one  generation  of  writers  to  another, 
until  the  truth  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  very  disposition 
to  recover  it  almost  extinguished. 

To  confound  George  Fox  with  the  class  of  enthusiasts,  to 
suppose  that  tlie  facts  of  his  history  are  sufficiently  explained 
by  an  introduction  of  the  deleterious  element  which  is  upper- 
most in  such  minds,  is  to  discard  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  do 
violence  to  the  laws  of  Christian  charity.  That  there  were  points 
of  character  in  which  he  assimilated  to  this  class,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  They  lie  on  the  surface  of  his  biography,  and  are  so 
frequently  recurring,  as  to  force  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  every  reader.  Hence  their  prominence  in  general  estimation, 
and  the  temptation  they  hold  out  to  a  hasty  and  unphilosophical 
judgment.  If,  however,  we  would  estimate  the  founder  of 
Quakerism  aright,  and  would  deduce  from  his  history  the  profit- 
able lessons  which  it  reads,  we  must  look  below  the  surface, 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  case,  must  connect  the  out- 
ward and  visible  with  the  inward  and  divine.  Immediately  that 
this  is  honestly  done,  a  new  man  appears  to  view.  There  may 
be  much  which  we  condemn,  many  things  which  we  question, 
but  the  tokens  of  a  pure  conscience  and  of  faith  unfeigned, 
will,  notwithstanding,  force  themselves  on  our  notice,  and  com- 
mand respect.  We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  approving  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  George  Fox,  but  we  should  be  wanting  in 
the  perception  of  excellence,  or  be  unfaithful  to  our  conviction 
of  its  existence  in  his  case,  if  we  did  not  unhesitatingly  avow 
our  admiration  of  his  virtues,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  services 
he  rendered  to  his  race.  Earnest,  to  the  very  verge  of  fanati- 
cism, frequently  coarse,  and  sometimes  bitter  in  the  denunciation 
of  opponents,  magnifying  the  importance  of  trifles,  and  ooca- 
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sionally  bent,  to  all  appearance^  on  provoking  the  collision  from 
which  he  suffered,  he  yet  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the 
genuine  Christian  spirit,  was  tenderly  alive  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow-men,  asserted  the  sacredness  of  conscience,  and 
brought  forth  to  public  view  some  neglected,  but  most  moment- 
ous, doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  They  who  listened  only 
to  his  rebukes,  or  marked  only  the  pecnliarities  of  his  apparel 
and  demeanor,  knew  little  of  the  man.  They  saw  merely  the 
outward  and  perishable,  that  which  was  doomed  to  decay,  and 
which  stood  in  contrast  to,  rather  than  constituted,  the  inner  and 
spiritual  life.  Over  the  whole  there  was  spread  the  fine  odour 
of  Christian  sanctity.  His  spirit  struggled  with  the  infirmities 
of  human  speech  and  thought,  frequently  confused  in  its  utter- 
ance, sometimes  erroneous  in  its  views  and  judgments,  but  at  all 
periods,  and  under  every  circumstance,  the  honest  and  fearless 
advocate  of  what  was  held  to  be  the  truth  of  Gk)d.  This  was 
the  main  stay  of  Fox,  the  point  from  which  his  character  and 
life  must  be  viewed,  if  either  of  them  be  estimated  aright. 

His  temperament  and  early  training  will  account  for  much 
which  followed.  The  youth  and  the  man  were  parts  of  the 
same  human  being ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  latter 
without  an  intinoate  acquaintance  with  the  former.  Had  he 
known  less  of  religious  truth,  his  early  melancholy  might  have 
degenerated  into  superstition,  and,  combined  with  his  earnest* 
ness,  have  stimulated  him  to  emulate  the  labors  of  papal  worthies. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  he  escaped  some  misconceptions  of  re- 
ligious truth  into  which  he  fell  in  early  life,  he  might  have  proved 
a  vet  more  illustrious  reformer  of  the  church,  and  have  left  on 
its  institutions  a  wider,  if  not  a  deeper,  impression.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  rejoice  in  what  he  did,  and  yield  to  nonOj  even  of 
his  own  community,  in  devout  thankfulness  for  his  appearance. 
'  lie  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.'  Would  that  the  church 
were  visited  by  a  thousand  such ! 

Two  considerations  are  needful  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  labors  of  George  Fox.  The  religious  opinions  he  promol- 
gated  betokened  the  reaction  of  the  public  mind.  They  were 
the  natural  product  of  one  of  the  laws  of  onr  nature.  Beligion 
had,  for  ages,  been  unspiritualized.  Its  distinctive  glory  had 
been  lost  sight  of.  It  had  been  treated  as  a  thing  of  form* 
and  ritual — an  outward  service,  rather  than  an  inward  and 
spiritual  homage.  This  condition  of  things  had  attained 
its  perfection  in  the  Romish  church,  and  too  much  of  it  was 
retained  in  the  English  Reformation.  The  temper  of  Elisabeth 
was  essentially  popish.  Her  protestantism  was  an  accident,  and 
the  whole  force  of  her  prerogative  was  employed  to  retain  in 
her  hierarchy  as  much  of  popidi  forms  as  consisted  with  its  pn>> 
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testant  name.  The  best  portion  of  the  clergy  struggled  against 
this  policy,  but  the  iron  character  of  the  queen,  aided  by  her 
prelates,  Parker  and  Whitgift,  compelled  their  silence.  Hence 
it  resulted  that  the  popular  estimate  of  Christianity  which  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  was  essentially  one  with  that  of  the  Biomish 
church.  A  few  devout  men  protested  against  it,  but  the  crown 
and  the  mitre  combined  to  suppress  and  punish  them.  So  long 
as  this  restraint  was  continued,  the  enormous  evil  endured^  but 
no  sooner  was  it  withdrawn  than  the  opposite  extreme  rose  to 
view,  and  in  the  ministry  of  George  Fox  found  a  befitting  and 
able  advocacy.  Quakerism  was,  in  fact,  the  recoil  of  the  human 
mind  when  released  from  priestly  domination.  It  was  an  ear- 
nest, deep-toned,  and  unmistakeable  protest  against  the  incrus- 
tations which  had  been  permitted  to  overlay  and  deface  the  fair 
form  of  Christianity. 

Another  consideration  which  must  be  borne  in  mind^  in  order 
to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  life  of  George  Fox,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times  in  which  he  appeared.  It  was  an  epoch  of 
intense  excitement.  The  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  be- 
tokened a  new  era.  Old  forms  of  authority  were  despised  both 
in  the  church  and  in  the  state.  The  name  of  the  king  was  in- 
voked against  the  occupier  of  the  throne ;  and  Strafford  and 
Laud,  as  the  representatives  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny^ 
were  led  by  their  offences  to  the  block.  New  sects  and  schisms 
sprung  up  on  every  hand.  Each  man  became  a  law  to  himself. 
The  old  landmarks  were  removed,  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  was  prodigally  used  as  the  birthright  of  every  English- 
man. The  same  law  prevailed  through  each  department  of  the 
community.  The  senate  and  the  church,  the  press  and  the 
army,  alike  manifested  its  power.  Patriots  and  divines,  the 
soldier  and  the  scribe,  appealed  to  new  principles,  asserted  new 
rights,  and  stood  forth  in  the  conscious  attitude  of  freedom  to 
do  battle  for  human  liberty.  George  Fox  partook  of  the  per- 
vading spirit.  '  Like  Cromwell,  though  in  a  different  way,  he 
was  the  offspring  of  the  civil  war.  Each  took  his  complexion 
from  the  aspect  of  his  times ;  the  one  devoting  himself  to  the 
pursuits  of  war,  and  the  conduct  of  government,  the  other  to 
the  diffusion  of  principles  which  were  supposed  to  approximate 
more  nearly  than  any  existing  creed,  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
Ciiristiau  system.  Both  the  Protector,  and  the  father  of  Quaker- 
ism, found  ready  to  their  hand  the  materials  with  which  they 
worked.  The  one  rose  to  power  on  the  combined  operation  of 
political  and  religious  influences;  the  other  succeeded  in  his 
vocation,  by  steadily  adhering,  through  evil  report  and  through 
good  report,  to  what  he  deemed  the  disenthralment  of  the 
church,  and  the  vindication  of  her  purity.     They  were  alike 
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enthusiasts  in  their  respective  departments^  though  the  mascu- 
line intellect  of  the  former  admitted  an  infusion  of  worldly 
policy^  from  which  the  ardent  faith  of  the  latter  was  wholly 
exempt/  * 

Greorge  Fox  was  bom  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire^  in  July^ 
1024,  at  a  memorable  period  of  English  history.  The  reign  of 
James  i.  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  thoughtful  men  of  every 
class  were  looking  to  the  character  of  his  successor^  as  that 
which  would  determine  the  complexion  of  coming  events.  The 
son  of  Mary  Stuart  had  bitterly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
nation.  An  unnatural  son  had  proved  a  feeble  and  pedantic 
monarch,  whose  personal  vices  induced  contempt^  while  his 
arbitrary  government  aroused  opposition.  One  important 
service,  indeed,  was  rendered  by  James.  It  was  farthest  from 
his  intention,  but  the  elements  of  his  character  conspired  to 
produce  it.  An  interval  was  needed  between  the  iron  rule  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  civil  war,  and  that 
interval  was  supplied  by  the  reign  of  James.  Yielding  neither 
to  his  predecessor,  nor  to  his  son  in  his  notions  of  the 
prerogative,  he  was  disqualified  by  the  radical  weakness  of  his 
character  from  reducing  his  theory  to  consistent  practice. 
Irresolute  and  timid,  he  was  incapable  of  the  vigorous  policy 
which  alone  could  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  English  liberty. 
His  measures,  therefore,  only  served  to  irritate.  They  aroused 
opposition,  stimulated  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, and  habituated  our  earUer  patriots  to  those  parliamentary 
discussions  which  ultimately  abolished  both  kingship  and  pre- 
lacy. 

Such  was  the  period  of  Fox's  birth.  Buckingham  was  yet  in 
the  ascendant,  and  he  was  speedily  succeeded  by  the  apostate 
Wcntworth,  and  the  semi-papal  Laud.  The  father  of  Fox  was 
a  weaver,  a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  familiarly  desig- 
nated by  his  neighbours  '  Righteous  Christie.'  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  trained  up  his  son  in 
regular  attendance  on  its  services.  The  childhood  of  the  future 
Quaker  was  remarkable  for  its  *  gravity  of  deportment^  and  a 
serious  turn  of  mind.'  The  scriptures  were  his  daily  com- 
panion, and  he  turned  with  indifference^  or  contempt,  nrom  all 
the  ordinary  occupations  and  amusements  of  his  age.  His 
master  noted  his  turn  of  mind,  and  employed  him  principally  in 
tending  his  sheep.  The  solitariness  of  this  occupation  was  con- 
genial to  his  temper.  He  loved  it,  and  cherished  the  musings 
which  it  favored.  The  shadow  of  coming  events  was  at  this 
time  visible.    The  sounds  of  preparation  were  audible  on  every 

•  Price's  History  of  Nonconformity,  voL  ii.,  p.  510. 
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'hand^  and,  judging  from  Iiis  future  character,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  atrocities  of  Laud,  and  the  heroism  of 
Leighton,  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  were  amongst  the 
subjects  of  his  musings,  and  went  far  to  determine  the  com- 
plexion of  his  career.  It  was  now  the  very  crisis  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  All  sedate  and  thoughtftil  men  felt  it  to  be 
so ;  and  by  the  fire-side  and  on  the  highway,  in  the  market  and 
at  the  church,  men  talked  together  of  the  patriotism  of 
Hampden,  and  of  the  cruelties  of  the  self-styled  ministers  of 
God.  The  wants  of  Fox  were  few  and  very  simple,  and  as  he 
possessed  some  small  property,  he  determined  to  relinquish 
trade  in  order  more  completely  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious 
life.  It  was  one  of  the  errors  of  his  day  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  mere  impressions.  The  age  of  direct  communica- 
tions was  supposed  to  have  recurred,  and  in  the  dreams  of  the 
night,  or  the  strong  impulses  of  the  day.  Fox  heard  the  voice 
and  traced  the  will  of  God.  Distressed,  when  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  by  the  light  demeanor  of  a  cousin,  he  spent  the 
night  in  prayer.  '  I  did  not,'  he  tells  us  in  his  Journal,  *  go  to 
bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes  walked  up  and 
down,  and  sometimes  prayed  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said 
to  me,  '  Thou  scest  how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity, 
and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  must  forsake  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a  stranger  to 
all.' '  His  submission  was  immediate  and  unreserved*  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether  the  communication  was 
divine.  He  confided  in  it  as  such,  and  in  the  middle  of  1643 
left  his  relations,  '  and  broke  off  all  familiarity  or  fellowship 
with  Old  or  young.'  This  action  foreshadowed  his  future  life — 
its  weakness  and  its  power,  its  error  and  its  high-minded ncss. 
Whilst  regretting  the  one  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  other,  nor  in  our  admiration  of  the  latter, 
must  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  beguiled  into  an  approval  of  the 
former. 

'  During  this  voluntary  banishment  from  society,  his  time  was  spent 
in  fasting,  prayer,  and  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  scriptures.  At  Bar- 
net,  he  frequently  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  for  days  together, 
and  at  other  times  he  strolled  about  in  the  solitary  chase,  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  in  meditation  and  prayer,  and  at  times  suffering  greatly 
from  '  strong  temptations  almost  to  despair.'  When  in  this  state  of 
mental  trial  and  anguish,  he  says,  '  It  was  opened  to  his  understand- 
ing, how  it  was  that  Christ  had  been  tempted  ;'  yet,  when  he  contem- 
plated his  own  condition,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Was  I  ever  so  before  V  He  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  under  the  influence  of  these  depressing  feelings,  fluctuating  be- 
tween doubt  and  despair,  and  at  times  almost  driven  to  the  perpetra- 
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tion  of  sin  ;  bat  '  God,  who  knew  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  both  iup- 
ported  and  preserved  him.'  His  serious  deportment  at  various  limei 
attracted  the  notice  of  different  religious  professors  and  teachers,  who 
sought  his  acquaintance  ;  but  he  perceiving  that  they  neither  acted 
nor  lived  up  to  the  principles  they  professed  and  taught,  soon  grew 
afraid  of  them,  and  shunned  their  company.' — Popular  Life,  p.  30. 

His  state  of  mind  at  this  period  was  deeply  distressing.  It 
partook  largely  of  the  religious  character,  but  was  not  exclu- 
sively such.  A  melancholy  temperament  long  indulged  had 
seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  required  for  its  correction 
physical  treatment  as  well  as  religious  culture.  Mr.  Marsh  will 
deem  us  mistaken  in  this  view,  but  we  appeal  to  Fox's  own 
Journal  in  proof  of  its  correctness.  After  relisting  the  failure 
of  his  visit  to  Dr.  Cradock,  he  says, — 'I  went  to  another, 
one  Macham,  a  priest  in  high  account.  He  would  needs  give 
me  some  physic,  and  I  was  to  have  been  let  blood ;  but  they 
could  not  get  one  drop  of  blood  from  me,  either  in  arms  or 
head,  (though  they  endeavoured  it,)  my  body  being,  as  it  were, 
dried  up  with  sorrows,  grief,  and  troubles,  which  were  so  great 
upon  me  that  I  could  have  wished  I  had  never  been  bom,  or 
that  I  had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  never  have  seen 
wickedness  or  vanity ;  and  deaf,  that  I  might  never  have  heard 
vain  and  wicked  words,  or  the  Lord's  name  blasphemed.' 

During  this  unsettled  period  he  adopted  the  peculiar  garb' 
which  he  subsequently  wore,  and  by  intense  meditation  on  the 
pliraseology  current  amongst  religious  people,  and  the  notions 
they  cherished, '  it  was  manifested  to  him  that  Gk)d,  who  created 
the  world,  does  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands.'  *  From 
this/  says  Mr.  Marsh,  'he  perceived  that  the  church  of  Christ 
was  a  living  church,  and  therefore  he  could  never  after  apply  thia 
name  to  a  building,  but  always  called  the  churches  steeple- 
houses.'  He  now  (1646)  withdrew  from  the  parish  church,  be* 
lieving  that  his  spiritual  interests  would  be  better  consulted  by 
'  a  secret  waiting  upon  God.'  His  friends  were  grieved  at  this 
step,  but  his  own  conscience  was  clear,  and  their  expostulationa 
and  counsels  failed  to  induce  him  to  return.  The  early  part 
of  the  following  year  was  spent  in  a  similar  manner.  He  se- 
eluded  himself  from  all  earthly  companionships, '  fasting  ofteiij 
and  often  sitting  in  hollow  trees  till  night  came ;  aud  not  un- 
frequeutly  passing  whole  nights  moumfuUy  in  these  retired 
places.'  Like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  he  *  wallowed  for  a  time'  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  was  ^  grievously  bedaubed  with  the 
dirt  •/  but  the  time  of  his  deliverance  was  now  drawing  nigh. 
Gleams  of  light  occasionally  shot  athwart  the  gloom,  and  their 
effect  was  surpassingly  beautiful.  '  Though  my  exercifes  and 
troubles,'  he  says,  '  were  veiy  great,  yet  were  tnqr  not  ao  eon- 
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tinual  but  that  I  had  some  intermissions,  and  was  sometimes 
brought  into  such  a  heavenly  joy,  that  I  thought  I  had  been  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  As  I  cannot  declare  the  misery  I  was  in,  it 
was  so  great  and  heavy  upon  me,  so  neither  can  I  set  forth  the 
mercies  of  God  unto  me  in  all  my  misery.'  His  own  account 
is  deeply  touching,  and  suffers  from  any  paraphrase.  We  envy 
not  the  philosophy  nor  the  piety  of  the  man  who  can  turn  from 
it  with  a  sneer.     We  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

'  Now  after  I  had  received  that  opening  from  the  Lord,  that  *  to  be 
bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  was  not  sufficient  to  fit  a  man  to  be  a 
minister  of  Christ/  I  regarded  the  priests  less,  and  looked  more  after 
the  dissenting  people.     Among  them  I  saw  there  was  some  tender- 
ness ;  and  many  of  them  came  afterwards  to  be  convinced,  for  they 
had  some  openings.     But  as  I  had  forsaken  the  priests,  so  I  left  the 
separate  preachers  also,  and  those  called  the  most  experienced  people  ; 
for  I  saw  there  was  none  among  them  all  that  could  speak  to  ray  con- 
dition.    When  all  my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so  that 
I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  I  tell  what  to  do  ;  then, 
O  !  then  I  heard  a  voice  which  said,  '  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition ;'  and  when  I  heard  it,  my  heart  did 
leap  for  joy.     Then  the  Lord  let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  the 
earth  that  could  speak  to  my  condition,  namely,  that  I  might  give 
Him  all  the  glory  ;  for  all  are  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up  in 
unbelief,  as  I  had   been,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence, who  enlightens,  and  gives  grace,  and  faith,  and  power.     Thus 
when  God  doth  work,  who  shall  let  it  ?  and  this  I  knew  experiment- 
ally.    My  desires  after  the  Lord  grew  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the  pure 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ  alone,  without  the  help  of  any  man, 
book,  or  writing.     For  though  I  read  the  scriptures  that  spake  of 
Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I  knew  him  not,  but  by  revelation,  as  he  who 
hath  the  key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father  of  Life  drew  me  to  his  Son 
by  his  Spirit.     Then  the  Lord  gently  led  me  along,  and  let  me  see  his 
love,  which  was  endless  and  eternal,  surpassing  all  the  knowledge  that 
men  have  in  the  natural  state,  or  can  get  by  history  or  books ;  and 
that  love  let  me  see  myself  as  I  was  without  him.     *     *     When  I 
myself  was  in  the  deep,  under  all  shut  up»  I  could  not  believe  that  I 
should  ever  overcome  ;  my  troubles,  my  sorrows,  and  my  temptations 
were  so  great,  that  I  thought  many  times  I  should  have  despaired,  I 
was  so  tempted.     But  when  Christ  opened  to  me,  how  he  was  tempted 
by  the  same  devil,  and  overcame  him  and  bruised  his  head,  and  that 
through  him  and  his  power,  light,  grace,  and  Spirit,  I  should  over- 
come also,  I  had  confidence  in  him ;  so  he  it  was  that  opened  to  me, 
when  I  was  shut  up,  and  had  not  hope  nor  faith.     Christ,  who  had 
enlightened  me,  gave  me  his  light  to  believe  in  ;  he  gave  me  hope, 
which  is  himself  revealed  in  me.  and  gave  me  his  Spirit  and  grace, 
which  I  found  sufficient  in  the  deeps  and  in  weakness.     Thus,  in  the 
deepest  miseries,  and  in  the  greatest  sorrows  and  temptations,  that 
many  times  beset  me,  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  did  keep  me.     I  found 
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that  there  were  two  thirsts  in  me ;  the  one  after  the  creatures,  to  get 
help  and  strength  there  ;  and  the  other  after  the  Lord,  the  Creator, 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  I  saw  all  the  world  could  do  me  no  good ; 
if  I  had  had  a  king's  diet,  palace,  and  attendance,  all  would  have  been 
as  nothing  ;  for  nothing  gave  me  comfort,  but  the  Lord  by  his  power. 
I  saw  professors,  priests,  and  people,  were  whole  and  at  ease  in  that 
condition  which  was  my  misery  ;  and  they  loved  that  which  I  would 
have  been  rid  of.  But  the  Lord  did  stay  my  desires  upon  himself, 
from  whom  my  help  came,  and  my  care  was  cast  upon  him  alone.'— « 
Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

He  was  still,  for  some  time^  occasionally  subject  to  deep  depres- 
sions, but  the  growing  clearness  of  his  religious  views,  aided,  it 
is  probable,  by  an  improved  state  of  health,  filled  him  for  the 
most  part  with  unspeakable  joy.     The  struggle  he  had  encoun- 
tered was  amongst  his  best  preparations  for  the  ministry.     It 
induced  tenderness  and  sympathy,  gave  him  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  fitted  him  to  administer  conso- 
lation and  warning  to  the  various  inquirers  by  whom  he  was  soon 
surrounded.     His  mistrust  of  human  counsel  had  led  him  to 
study  the  divine  record ;  and  if  the  confidence  with  which  he 
communicated  his  own  opinions  was  deficient  in  humility,  it 
nevertheless   betokened    the  strength   of  his   conviction,  and 
served  to  encourage  the  habit  of  independent  inquiry.     He  was 
now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  his  experience  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  concurred  in  urging  him  forward  in 
his  religious  career.     He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  whence  he  travelled  through  various 
])arts  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  preaching  repentance. 
His  addresses  were  brief,  and  without  premeditation.    His  strong 
emotions  found  utterance  in  words,  the  special  attributes  of  which 
were  appropriateness  and  force.     Discarding  the  rules  of  the 
schools,  throwing  contempt  on  mere  oratory,  despising  whatever 
was  artifical,  he  spoke  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.   '  Num- 
bers were  soon  convinced  by  the  force  of  his  address  and  the 
energy  of  his  manner,  and  meetings  consisting  of  those  who  fully 
united  with  his  religious  views,  began  to  be  established  at  differ- 
ent places.^     His  physical  frame  appears  to  have  yielded,  at  this 
time,  to  the  intensity  of  his  emotions.    It  is  somewhat  di£Bcult 
to  determine  the  precise  character  of  the  change  he  experienced, 
as  his  own  account  is  exceedingly  brief  and  guarded.      His 
biographer  terms  it  a  trance,  but  Fox  employs  no  such  term, 
and  was  probably  in  doubt  concerning  it.     *  A  great  work  of 
the  Lord,'  he  says,  '  fell  upon  me,  to  the  admiration  of  many, 
who  thought  I  had  been  dead ;  and  many  came  to  see  me  for 
about  fourteen  days.    I  was  veiy  much  altered  in  coont^aance 
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and  person^  as  if  my  body  had  been  new  moulded  or  changed/ 
We  take  the  fact  as  thus  described,  in  its  simplest  and  most 
obvious  character.  The  phenomena  are  clearly  resolvable  into 
physical  causes,  and  what  followed  entails  no  necessity  for  adopt- 
ing any  other  hypothesis.  An  exhausted  frame  sunk  into  a  state 
of  inanition,  during  which  the  spirit  betook  itself  with  renovated 
agility  to  the  devout  contemplations  which  it  loved.  Such  facts 
indicate  the  mysterious  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the 
invisible,  and  may  well  rebuke  the  pride  of  a  false  philosophyi 
which  admits  of  no  other  community  than  that  which  is  seen, 
and  earthly.  Cases  like  that  of  Fox  require  to  be  treated  with 
extreme  caution.  He  was  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  His 
intense  excitement  threatened  the  overthrow  of  reason,  and  in- 
duced him  on  some  occasions,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  to  ace 
in  a  manner  which  afforded  his  enemies  a  pretext  for  chai^ng 
him  with  madness.  He  was  surrounded  by  clouds,  '  the  elements 
and  stars'  came  over  him,  he  heard  living  voices,  and  felt  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  prompting  his  daily  service.  Much 
of  this  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  style  in  which  he  wrote; 
but  after  every  reasonable  deduction,  we  are  compelled  to  trem- 
ble at  the  precipice  on  which  he  stood.  We  say  not  this  to 
disparage  the  character  or  labors  of  Fox.  It  was  a  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  he  passed ;  and  in  the  preservation  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  unblemished  integrity  of  his  life,  we  recognise 
a  marvellous  token  of  divine  goodness. 

The  year  1648  witnessed  a  continuance  of  his  labors,  and  a 
furtlier  development  of  those  views  b}'  which  his  theology  wss 
distinguished.  The  doctrine  of  '  the  inner  light,'  and  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  renewed  nature,  became  more  prominent  in  his 
teaching,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  speech  and  action  were  also 
assumed.  '  When  the  Lord,^  he  tells  us,  '  sent  me  forth  into  the 
world,  he  forbade  me  to  '  put  off  my  hat  f  and  I  was  required  to 
thee  and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  any  respect  to  rich 
or  poor,  great  or  small.  And  as  I  travelled  up  and  down,  I  was 
not  to  bid  people  '  Good  morrow '  or  *  Good  evening  ;*  neither 
might  I  bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to  any  one.'  We  may  smile 
at  this,  and  certainly  deem  the  writer  misled  in  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  such  matters:  but  his  sincerity  is  un- 
questionable, and  we  honor  the  integrity  which  stood  by  them 
when  they  were  deemed  the  subjects  of  divine  command.  It  is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  theology  of  Fox.  It  may 
have  been  right  or  wrong.  In  our  judgment,  it  partook  of  both, 
and  on  a  fitting  occasion  we  shall  be  ready  to  show  cause  in 
support  of  our  view.  But  we  have  now  to  do  with  his  biographyi 
and  to  that  we  confine  ourselves. 

Hitherto  he  had  escaped  persecution  in  its  grosser  forma.     It 
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was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  he  would  continue  to  do 
so ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  record,  that  his  first 
experience  of  it  was  mainly  attributable  to  himself.  It  was  in 
the  year  1649,  that  he  approached  Nottingham  on  a  Sunday 
morning;  and  when  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  he 
espied  'the  great  steeple- house,  the  Lord/  he  tells  us,  'said 
unto  me,  '  Thou  must  go,  cry  against  yonder  great  idol,  and 
against  the  worshippers  therein/ '  To  hear,  was  to  obey.  Pox 
did  not  hesitate  on  this  point,  and  the  scene  which  followed  is 
thus  graphically  described  by  himself:  — 

'  When  I  came  there,  all  the  people  looked  like  fallow  ground,  and 
the  priest  (like  a  great  lump  of  earth)  stood  in  his  pulpit  above.  He 
took  for  his  text  these  words  of  Peter,  '  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  wbereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto 
a  hght  that  sbineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  daj  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  arise  in  your  hearts.'  And  he  told  the  people  that  this  was  the 
scriptures,  by  which  they  were  to  try  all  doctrines,  religions,  and 
opinions.  Now  the  Lord's  power  was  so  mighty  upon  me,  and  so 
strong  in  me,  that  I  could  not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry  out  and  say, 
'  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  the  scriptures :'  and  I  told  them  what  it  was* 
namely,  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  holy  men  of  God  gave  forth 
the  scriptures,  whereby  opinions,  religions,  and  judgments  were  to 
be  tried ;  for  it  led  into  all  truth,  and  so  gave  the  knowledge  of  all 
truth.  The  Jews  had  the  scriptures,  and  yet  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost* 
and  rejected  Christ,  the  bright  morning-star.  They  persecuted  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  took  upon  them  to  try  their  doctrines  by  the 
scriptures,  but  erred  in  judgment,  and  did  not  try  them  aright,  be- 
cause they  tried  without  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  I  spoke  thus  amongst 
them,  the  officers  came  and  took  me  away,  and  put  me  into  a  nasty, 
stinking  prison,  the  smell  whereof  got  so  into  my  nose  and  throat,  that 
it  very  much  anno}ed  me.' — Journal,  p.  117. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  result,  and  Fox  himself  probably 
questioned  the  propriety  of  his  own  procedure^  as  he  never  re- 
peated it;  thus  showing,  as  Clarkson  remarks,  'that  he  dis- 
approved of  his  own  conduct  in  having  thus  interrupted  the 
service;  because  no  punishment  or  danger  ever  deterred  him 
from  doing,  or  repeating,  whatever  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty/ 
On  his  release  from  confinement  at  Nottingham,  where,  he  in- 
forms us,  he  '  had  been  kept  prisoner  a  pretty  long  time,'  he 
proceeded  to  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  and  *  was  moved,'  he  says, 
'  to  go  to  the  steeple-house,  and  declare  the  truth  to  the  priest  "^  * 
and  people.'  It  does  not  appear  that  he  interrupted  the  service 
on  this  occasion.  He  only  availed  himself,  it  is  probable,  of  the 
license  of  his  times,  which  tolerated  much  greater  freedom  ia 
such  matters  than  consists  with  the  decorum  of  modem  manners. 
His  address,  however,  was  ill  received,    *  The  people^'  he  tells 
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US,  '  fell  upon  me  in  great  rage,  struck  me  down,  and  almost 
stifled  and  smothered  me ;  and  I  was  cruelly  beaten  and  bruised 
by  them  with  the  hands,  bibles,  and  sticks.  Then  they  haled 
me  out,  though  I  was  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  put  me  into  the 
stocks,  where  I  sat  for  some  hours;  and  they  brought  dog* 
whips  and  horse-whips,  threatening  to  whip  me.  *  *  The 
rude  people  stoned  me  out  of  the  town,  for  preaching  the  word 
of  life  to  them.'  Undeterred  by  such  brutal  violence,  Fox  per- 
sisted in  his  labors.  Persecuted  in  one  place,  he  proceeded  to 
another ;  and  wherever  he  came,  the  burden  of  his  message  was 
the  degeneracy  of  the  church,  the  hireling  spirit  of  its  ministryj 
and  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  from  the  literal  word  to  the 
'  inner  light.'  He  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  at  Derby,  to- 
gether with  one  of  his  disciples ;  and  after  a  wearisome  exami- 
nation, they  were  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  six 
months,  '  as  blasphemers.'  His  companion  soon  recanted,  and 
was  released;  but — 

'  George  Fox  would  not  compromise  his  principles  upon  the 
smallest  point,  and  in  consequence  remained  a  prisoner  for  his  full 
term  of  six  months  ;  afler  which,  he  was  again  consigned  to  durance 
for  a  further  term  of  six  months,  and,  upon  this  occasion,  was  shut  up 
with  the  felons  in  the  common  gaol.  His  pen,  however,  was  busily 
employed  during  this  time,  and  he  wrote  many  letters  of  warning  and 
exhortation,  according  as  his  sense  of  duty  moved  hiro  to  do  so, 
addressing,  at  different  times,  judges  and  magistrates,  clergy  and 
people,  besides  several  letters  to  his  own  followers.' — Popular  Life, 
p.  56. 

His  patient  endurance  of  these  trials,  and  his  active  benevo- 
lence on  behalf  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  won  on  many  spec- 
tators. Amongst  these  was  the  keeper  of  the  jail,  '  a  high  pro- 
fessor,' who  had  been  '  greatly  enraged'  against  him.  '  As  I 
was  walking  in  my  chamber,'  says  Fox, '  I  heard  a  doleful  noise ; 
and  standing  still,  I  heard  him  say  to  his  wife,  'Wife,  I  have 
seen  the  day  of  judgment,  and  I  saw  George  there,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  him,  because  I  had  done  him  so  much  wrong,  and 
spoken  so  much  against  him  to  the  ministers  and  professors, 
and  to  the  justices,  and  in  taverns  and  ale-houses.'  The  lion 
was  changed  into  the  lamb,  and,  as  at  Philippi,  the  prisoner 
became  the  consoler  and  preacher  of  good  tidings  to  his  keeper. 
The  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  were,  in  this  case,  manifestly 
illegal;  and  being  at  length  apprehensive  of  the  rebuke  of 
their  superiors,  they  discharged  Fox  without  trial,  in  the  begin« 
ning  of  the  winter  of  1651 .  The  tolerant  spirit  of  Cromwell  was 
at  this  time  in  the  ascendant ;  and  thougli  it  could  not  change 
the  temper  of  subordinate  officials,  it  held  them  in  check,  and 
frequently  arrested  their  course  of  evil-doing.     Fox's  demeanor 
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at  Lichfield^  through  which  he  passed  bare-footed^  exclaiming, 
'  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield/  was  characteristic  of  his 
worst  quality^  and  may  reasonably  be  admitted  to  form  some 
extenuation  of  the  violence  of  his  adversaries.  Nor  can  a  better 
excuse  be  made  for  his  conduct  at  Beverley,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

'  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  another  steeple- house  about  three 
miles  off,  where  preached  a  great  high-priest,  called  a  doctor,  one  of 
them  whom  Justice  Hotham  would  have  sent  for  to  speak  with  me. 
I  went  into  the  steeple- house,  and  stayed  till  the  priest  had  done. 
The  words  which  he  took  for  his  text  were  these  : — '  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price.'  Then  was  1  moved  of  the  Lord  God  to  say  unto 
him,  '  Come  down,  thou  deceiver ;  dost  thou  bid  people  come  freely, 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  of  them,  for  preaching  the  scriptures  to  them  ?  Mayest 
thou  not  blush  for  shame  ?  Did  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  Christ  do  so, 
who  spoke  the  words,  and  gave  them  forth  freely  ?  Did  not  Christ 
say  to  his  ministers,  whom  he  sent  to  preach,  '  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give  V  *  The  priest,  like  a  man  amazed,  hastened  away. 
After  he  had  left  his  flock,  I  had  as  much  time  as  I  could  desire  to 
speak  to  the  people  ;  and  I  directed  them  from  the  darkness  to  the 
light,  and  to  the  grace  of  God,  that  would  teach  them,  and  bring  them 
salvation  ;  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood  in  their  inward  parts,  which  would  be 
a  free  teacher  unto  them.' — Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

Although  he  waited,  in  this  instance,  till  the  service  was 
clbsed,  the  incident  too  much  resembles  what  occurred  at  Not- 
tingham. Happily,  it  was  never  repeated;  and  hence,  as  Mr. 
]Marsh  observes,  '  we  may  conclude,  that  upon  this  occasion  also, 
his  zeal  overstepped  his  own  sense  of  decorum*'  George  Fox 
was,  in  truth,  feeling  his  way.  He  had  yet  much  to  learn ;  and 
ns  he  acted  under  strong  excitement,  and  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties,  we  need  not  wonder, at  some  of  his  earlier  actions 
being  more  than  questionable. 

His  reasoning  on  some  of  these  occasions — ^if  the  term  may 
be  applied  to  what  he  said — was  as  inconclusive  as  his  address 
was  uncnndid  and  intemperate.  The  most  provoking  charges 
were  preferred,  and  that,  too,  in  many  cases,  not  on  the  ground 
of  obvious  transgression,  but  on  the  score  of  views  differing  from 
those  which  he  entertained.  The  spirits  of  men  were  not  un- 
frequently  judged  by  a  false  standard,  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced was,  in  consequence,  indicative  of  any  other  quality 
rather  than  of  enlightened  zeal.  The  case  at  Beverley  was 
an  instance,  and  no  candid  member  of  the  Society  of  fiends 
will   now  approve  what  was  said  there.    The  freedom  of  the 
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gospel  is  wholly  apart  from  the  point  on  which  Pox  made  it  ta 
turn^  and  may  be  maintained,  as  it  actually  is,  with  equal  zeal 
and  earnestness  by  the  advocates  of  opposite  views.  Thou- 
sands of  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth  have  maintained  the 
right  of  those  who  labor  in  spiritual  things  to  receive  the  tem- 
poral gifts  of  their  people,  without  impugning  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
We  are  glad  to  find  Mr,  Marsh  dissenting  from  the  ceasorious 
judgment  and  false  reasoning  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  on 
this  point,  and  trust  the  time  is  past  for  such  views  to  be  preva- 
lent amongst  us.  Let  the  question  itself  be  fairly  debated^  but 
let  us  cautiously  guard  against  using  ill-names,  or  impugning  the 
motives  of  brethren  from  whom  we  diflfer.  The  example  of  Fox 
was  in  this  respect  unhappily  infectious.  The  master  was  closely 
followed  by  his  disciples,  many  of  whom  exceeded  his  uncharit- 
ablcness  and  asperity.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  accord- 
ant with  a  universal  law,  and  should  have  made  him  specially 
cautious.  It  was  the  feature  of  his  public  life  in  which  he 
was  most  open  to  imitation.  Many  could  emulate  his  zeal  here, 
who  never  practised  the  genuine  virtues  which  he  evinced. 
Hence  they  were  in  perpetual  collision  with  some  of  the 
best  men  of  their  day,  whom  they  heedlessly  confounded 
with  the  worst.  *  Their  principal  zeal,'  says  Baxter,  whose  ac- 
count must  be  received  with  considerable  reservation,  'lieth  in 
railing  at  the  ministers  as  hirelings,  deceivers,  false  prophets/  &a 
After  every  deduction,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  admire  and 
venerate  their  virtues.  They  rendered  noble  service  to  truth  ; 
and  had  their  fortitude  been  imitated  by  others,  the  freedom  of 
the  church  of  Christ  from  secular  control  would  not  now  remain 
to  be  achieved.  Mr.  Orme  renders  them  only  simple  justice 
when  he  remarks,  '  The  heroic  and  persevering  conduct  of  the 
Quakers  in  withstanding  the  interference  of  government  with 
the  rights  of  conscience,  by  which  they  finally  secured  those 
peculiar  privileges  they  so  richly  deserve  to  enjoy,  entitles  them 
to  the  veneration  of  all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ; 
and  more  than  compensates  for  those  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gancies which  marked  the  early  period  of  their  history.'  * 

We  cannot  dwell  continuously  on  the  subsequent  incidents  of 
his  career.  They  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  specified  within 
our  limits,  and  we  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  allude  to  the 
more  prominent.  He  journeyed  from  place  to  place  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  formed  societies  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
watched  with  pastoral  solicitude  over  the  people  whom  he  ga* 
thered,  and  was  prompt  in  guarding  them  from  all  approaching 

*  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  91. 
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dangers,  and  in  preparing  them,  by  his  epistolary  counsels,  for 
every  change  which  he  anticipated.  His  personal  sufferings  were 
borne  with  marvellous  patience,  and  they  followed  him  wherever 
he  went.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  specify  his  treatment  in 
Launceston  jail,  to  which  he  was  committed  at  the  close  of 
1655.  The  assizes  not  being  held  till  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  detained  nine  weeks  in  prison  '  at  a  consi- 
derable charge,'  prior  to  his  arraignment  before  Chief  Justice 
Glynne,  and  even  then  he  failed  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Though 
the  accusations  against  him  and  his  brethren  were  proved  to  be 
untenable,  a  fine  of  twenty  marks  was  imposed  on  each  for  not 
taking  off  their  hats  in  court,  and  in  default  of  payment  they 
were  ordered  back  to  prison, 

'  The  assizes  being  now  ended,  and  the  prisoners  refusing  upon 
principle  to  pay  a  fine  they  considered  most  illegal,  since  nothing  had 
been  proved  against  them  to  justify  their  apprehension,  much  less 
their  imprisonment ;  and  judging  from  the  malice  of  their  enemies, 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  liberated  very  soon,  demanded  a  free 
prison ;  and  told  the  jailer,  they  should  discontinue  to  pay  him  for 
the  hire  of  his  room,  for  which  they  had  hitherto  given  him  seven 
shillings  a  week  each  person,  as  well  as  seven  shilling^  a  week  for 
each  of  their  horses.  Upon  this  notification,  the  jailer,  who  was  an 
abandoned  character,  and  had  been  twice  branded  with  a  hot  iron  as 
a  thief,  (as  well  as  his  wife  and  the  under-jailer),  shut  them  up  in 
a  foul  dungeon,  called  Doomsdale,  which  was  noisome  and  pesti- 
lential, on  account  of  its  being  the  common  sewer  of  the  prison,  the 
floor  of  which  was  so  thick  in  mire,  that  it  was  over  their  shoes,  and 
afforded  no  place  where  they  could  either  sit  or  lie  down.  In  this 
dreadful  place,  they  were  denied  by  their  exasperated  keeper  even  a 
liitle  straw,  or  a  light ;  but  some  kindly  disposed  people  of  the  town, 
hearing  of  their  sad  condition,  brought  them  both  a  light  and  a  few 
handfuls  of  straw,  which  they  burnt  to  punfy  the  air.  The  smoke 
arising  upon  this  occasion  penetrated  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor 
above,  and  found  its  way  into  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  under- 
jailer  and  some  thieves,  who  immediately  began  to  revenge  tbem« 
selves,  by  pouring  down  upon  them,  through  the  chinks,  whatever 
they  could  obtain  to  annoy  them,  and  make  their  condition  still  more 
deplorable,  at  the  same  time  abusing  them  with  the  foulest  language. 
In  this  place  they  were  sometimes  left  in  want  both  of  food  and  water, 
owing  to  the  brutality  of  the  jailer  and  his  wife,  who  often  abused 
and  beat  those  who  brought  them  a  few  necessaries  and  comforts. 
The  whole  particulars  of  the  infamous  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  from  the  misconduct  of  their  unfeeling  keepers,  are  too 
oflensive  for  recital,  and,  when  such  abuses  no  longer  exist  in  our 
public  jails,  are  best  left  untold.     *     *    * 

*  In  this  pestilential  dungeon,  they  were  retained  till  the  next  quarter 
sessions  at  Bodmin,  when,  by  sending  a  remonstrance  against  the 
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conduct  of  the  jailer,  and  stating  their  hard  fate  to  the  magistrates, 
an  order  was  issued  granting  them  liberty  to  cleanse  out  the  place 
and  to  purchase  whatever  necessaries  they  wanted.  Their  peaceable 
conduct  soon  afterwards  obtained  for  them  a  better  apartment,  and 
also  the  liberty  of  walking  in  the  castle  green.' — Popular  Life,  pp. 
131—133. 

The  hardship  of  their  case  at  length  attracted  general  com- 
miseration^ and  Cromwell  ordered  the  governor  of  Pendennia 
Castle  to  inquire  into  the  affair^  and  to  punish  such  as  had  ex- 
ceeded their  authority.  Shortly  afterwards,  General  Desborough 
WHS  directed  to  liberate  Fox  and  his  friends  ;  but  as  they  refused 
to  pay  the  fine  which  had  been  imposed,  or  to  pledge  themselves 
to  discontinue  preaching,  they  remained  in  confinement  till  the 
13th  of  July,  1656,  when  they  were  'freely  set  at  liberty'  by 
Colonel  Bennet. 

The  course  of  his  ministry  brought  Fox  at  length  into  personal 
contact  with  Cromwell,  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  how  the  Pro- 
tector conducted  himself  on  these  occasions.  His  first  interview 
with  the  General'of  the  Commonwealth  was  in  1654,  on  occasion 
of  his  arrest  by  Colonel  Hacker.  The  nation,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  at  this  time  full  of  plots  against  Cromwell,  and  we 
must  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  the  meetings  of  the  Quakers 
were  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  royalists  were  active  in  fo- 
menting discontent,  and  felt  no  scruple  to  work  by  every  agency 
which  offered  itself  to  their  hands.  The  peaceful  tenets  of  the 
body  arc  now  known,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  times  of  which  we 
write.  The  authorities  might,  therefore,  naturally  regard  with 
apprcliension  what  we  know  to  be  harmless,  and  would  in  con- 
sequence deem  it  their  duty  to  institute  inquiries  which  the 
experience  of  two  centuries  has  shown  to  have  been  needless. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  do  injustice  even  in  vindication  of  the 
liberty  of  Fox,  nor  pronounce  judgment  on  the  events  which 
bcfcl  him  by  rules  applicable  only  to  our  own  day.  He 
was  arrested  without  violence,  and  on  being  taken  before 
Colonel  Hacker,  he  tells  us,  '  a  great  deal  of  discourse  we  had 
about  tlic  priests,  and  about  meetings,  for  at  this  time  there 
was  a  noise  of  a  plot  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  He  was  oifered 
liberty  on  condition  of  not  frequenting  'meetings,'  but  this 
concession  he  nobly  refused,  and  was  in  consequence  referred 
to  the  personal  examination  of  the  Protector.  His  treatment 
on  tiie  journey  to  London  was  respectful  and  considerate,  and 
wlien  his  arrival  was  reported,  Cromwell  simply  required.  Fox 
tells  us,  '  that  1  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  carnal  sword 
or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government  as  it  then  was,  and 
that  1  should  write  it  in  what  words  I  saw  good,  and  act  my 
hand  to  it.'    Against  such  a«  requisition  there  could  be  no  valid 
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objection.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  nobility  of  the  Protector, 
and  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  course  of  his  generous 
policy.  Cromwell  fought  not  with  sects.  He  sought  to  main- 
tain^ as  in  duty  bounds  the  new  government  of  England,  but 
cheerfully  extended  to  all  its  subjects  the  liberty  of  religious 
worship.  He  did  this  even  to  episcopalians,  whatever  may  be 
alledged  to  the  contrary,  and  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  with- 
hold it  from  Fox.  The  latter  wrote  the  required  declaration 
and  was  soon  afterwards  conducted  to  Whitehall.  It  was  in 
the  morning  before  the  Protector  had  dressed,  and  on  entering 
his  chamber.  Fox  was  moved  to  say,  *  Peace  be  in  this  house.' 
'  I  spoke  much  to  him,'  says  the  journalist,  '  of  truth,  and  a 
great  deal  of  discourse  I  had  with  him  about  religion,  wherein 
he  carried  himself  very  moderately  .*'  In  the  conversation  which 
ensued,  Cromwell  stated  his  objections  to  the  procedure  of  Fox, 
who  defended  his  course  with  firmness,  but  with  an  asperity  which 
frequently  led  him  to  misrepresent  the  views  of  others.  The 
entrance  of  other  parties  broke  off  the  conversation,  and,  on 
Fox's  retiring,  Cromwell  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  tears 
said,  '  Come  again  to  my  house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an 
hour  of  a  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other/ 
Fox  was  immediately  informed  he  was  at  liberty,  and  might  go 
whither  he  would.  'Then  I  was  brought,'  he  says,  *  into  a 
great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen  were  to  dine;  and  I 
asked  them,  what  they  brought  me  hither  for?  They  said  it 
was  by  the  Protector's  order,  that  I  might  dine  with  them.  I 
bid  them  let  the  Protector  know,  I  would  not  eat  of  his  bread, 
nor  drink  of  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this  he  said, '  Now  I 
sec  there  is  a  people  risen  and  come  up,  that  I  cannot  win 
either  with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places;  but  all  other  sects 
and  people  I  can.' ' 

This  interview  was  honorable  to  both  parties,  but  the  palm 
belongs,  in  our  judgment,  to  Cromwell.  The  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land furnishes  no  parallel  to  it,  and  we  are  greatly  surprised  at 
-the  statement  of  Mr.  Marsh,  that  it  '  divulges  the  crafty  policy 
of  Cromwell.'  Truly  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  atrocious 
libels  of  Clarendon,  Heylin,  and  Hume,  when  such  pr^udice 
is  displayed  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
insensibility  to  evidence  which  the  assertion  indicates,  affords 
melancholy  proof  of  the  rancor  with  which  the  memoijr 
of  Cromwell  has  been  aspersed.  Should  Mr.  Marsh's  volume 
reach  a  second  edition,  we  earnestly  counsel  him  to  expunge 
this  passage,  as  far  more  discreditable  to  himself  than  it  can 
BOW  prove  injurious  to  the  Protector.  These  extraordinary  men 
subsequently  met  only  twice ;  once  in  1666,  and  antn  in  1658. 
On  the  former  of  these  occasions  Fox  was  entering  Jjondom  with 
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Edward  Pyot,  a  fellow-laborer,  and  on  approaching^  Hjde 
Park,  he  saw  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  'espied  the 
Protector  coming  in  his  coach/  Some  of  the  soldiers  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  approaching  the  carriage,  but  Cromwell 
forbad  them,  and  so  says  Fox,  '  I  rode  by  his  coach-side  with 
him,  declaring  what  the  Lord  gave  me  to  say  unto  him  of  his 
condition,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  the  nation.'  He 
listened  to  the  communication  attentively,  and  desired  Fox  to 
come  to  his  house.  This  he  did  on  the  following  day^  and  the 
interview  which  occurred  did  not  leave  a  pleasing  impression  on 
the  quaker.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  though  we  do  not 
draw  from  the  fact  an  inference  unfavorable  to  Cromwell.  His 
visitor  assumed  much,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  authority.  His 
address  was  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  delivering  a  message 
from  heaven,  rather  than  the  respectful  communication  of  a  liege 
subject.  '  I  was  standing  by  the  table,'  says  Fox,  *  and  he  came 
and  sat  upon  the  tablets  side  by  me,  and  said  he  would  be  as 
high  as  I  was,  and  so  continued  speaking  against  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  went  away  in  a  light  manner,' — *  in  fact/  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  quaintly,  and  with  some  injustice,  paraphrases  the 
passage,  '  rather  quizzed  me ;  finding  my  enormous  self-confi- 
dence none  of  the  least  of  my  attainments.' 

The  other  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred  was  just  prior 
to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  Fox's  account  of  it  was  written 
after  that  event.  This  circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  will  go  far  to  account  for  a  part  of  the  narrative.  It  took 
place  in  Hampton  Court  Park,  where  the  Protector  was  at  the 
time,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  Life  Guards.  '  Before  I  came 
to  him,^  says  Fox,  'I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  (or  apparition)  of 
death  go  forth  against  him;  and  when  I  came  to  him,  he 
looked  like  a  dead  man.  After  T  had  laid  the  sufferings  of 
Fncnds  before  him  and  had  warned  him,  according  as  I  was  moved 
to  speak  to  him,  he  bid  me  come  to  his  house.'  The  health  of 
Cromwell  had  for  some  time  been  rapidly  declining.  The 
strong  man  was  bowed  down  by  the  weight  that  was  upon  him. 
He  had  borne  up  amidst  the  struggle  with  Herculean  lortitude, 
but  his  muscular  frame  was  now  failing,  and  his  spirit  was 
hastening  to  repose.  There  had  been  no  rest  for  him  on  earth, 
and  a  merciful  angel,  in  the  form  of  premature  old  age,  was 
about  to  conduct  him  into  a  peaceful  region,  where  he  would 
escape  the  malice  of  foes  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  whom 
he  had  saved  from  slavery.  Fox  called  at  the  palace  on  the 
following  day,  but  the  Protector's  medical  attendants  pro« 
hibited  his  entering  the  chamber  of  death.  This  was,  probahlj, 
the  21st  of  August,  and  on  the  Srd  of  September  the  great  man 
died,  misunderstood  by  his  contemporaries,  long  reviled  by  hire- 
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ling  and  party  scribblers,  but  at  length  nobly  vindicated^  in  the 
judgment  of  all  impartial  men^  by  the  research  and  high-minded 
advocacy  of  a  living  author.  Honor  be  to  Thomas  Carlyle  for 
the  service  be  has  rendered^  in  redeeming  from  reproach,  the 
memory  of  our  most  illustrious  ruler  I  England  has  had  many 
kings,  but  Cromwell  stands  alone j — as  superior  in  his  worth,  as 
he  was  more  profound  in  political  sagacity,  and  more  earnest  in 
his  sympathies  with  English  freedom. 

A.  dark  change  now  impended  over  the  nation ;  but,  before 
we  proceed  to  notice  the  career  of  Fox  under  the  Restoration, 
we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  treatment  received  by  the  Quakers 
from  the  ruling  religionists  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. We  have  already  alluded  to  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  may  be  pleaded,  and  shall  not  therefore  be  ac- 
cused of  indiscriminate  judgment  when  we  own,  that  the  con- 
duct pursued  towards  the  members  of  this  sect,  forms  one  o£ 
the  darkest  and  most  criminal  features  of  the  period.  The 
principles  of  the  presbyterian  party  were  notoriously  hostile  td 
religious  freedom.  They  denounced  it  in  no  measured  terms 
as  ^  the  Diana  of  the  Independents,'  and  never  loat  an  opportu- 
nity of  enforcing  their  Covenant  by  civil  penalties.  An  age  'o£ 
sects  and  schisms'  was  their  special  abohorrence.  Untaught 
by  their  own  sufferings,  they  sought  to  re-enact  the  tyranny  of 
the  bishops,  and  were  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
unconstitutional  procedure  of  Cromwell  and  the  army.  The 
latter  saw  the  danger,  and,  intent  on  the  substance  rather  than 
the  shadow,  they  violated  the  letter  in  order  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  influence  of  the  Presbyterians,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  was  considerable;  and  it  was  uniformly  employedj  * 
and  that,  too,  with  special  violence,  against  the  QuAkers.  But 
other  religionists  were  not  clear  in  the  matter,  and  their  incon- 
sistency was  the  more  glaring.  The  independents, — comprising 
under  this  term  both  sections  of  the  congregational  body, — 
were  frequently  implicated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers ; 
not,  indeed,  uniformly,  or  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  persons  of  some 
of  their  leading  members.  Dr.  Owen  fail^  on  this  pointy 
notwithstanding  the  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  Orme.  We  have 
attentively  considered  the  account  of  Sewell,  to  which  he 
refers,  and  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  admits  that  he  was  a 
consenting  party  to  the  barb*arou8  punishment  inflicted  on 
Elizabeth  Heavens  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher ;  the  latter  o£  whom. 
shortly  afterwards  died,  from  the  brutal  treatment  jeoeived  from 
the  scholars  of  St.  John's,  and  the  vice-chancellor,  and  justices 
of  Oxford.  The  case  of  Owen^  though  an  extreme  one,  was 
illustrative  of  a  large  class,  and  we  know  no.  good  reason  whjr. 
it  should  not  be  hdd  .up  to  reprobation*.    His  spirit  was  too. 
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prevalent ;  and  the  fact  yields  melancholy  evidence,  of  the  danger 
of  entrusting  any  class  of  religious  teachers  with  the  infliction 
of  civil  penalties.  So  far  we  admit  the  culpability  of  the, parties 
in  question^  but  Mr.  Marsh  goes  much  further,  and  in  doing  so, 
is  guilty  of  an  offence  analogous  to  that  with  which  he  charges 
the  independents  and  baptists.  He  is  much  too  sweeping  in 
his  censures ;  he  hastily  generalizes  where  he  ought  to  discrimi- 
nate; and  is  blind  to  the  extenuating  circumstances  which 
candor  admits.  A  few  specimens  in  support  of  this  allegation 
will  suffice.  ^  The  word  faction/  he  says,  p.  44, '  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Quakers,  is  applicable  to  all  the  religious  deno- 
minations of  that  period,  who,  while  rejecting  the  erroneous 
doctrines  of  papacy,  still  retained  enough  of  its  persecuting 
spirit  to  render  them  all  equally  intolerant  of  the  different 
opinions  of  one  another ;  and  the  events  upon  record  teach  us, 
that  each  separate  church,  had  it  possessed  the  power,  would 
have  persecuted  to  the  death  all  opposing  tenets  as  heresies.' 
Again,  page  55,  he  tells  us,  'The  grand  object  both  of  presby- 
terians  and  independents,  in  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  esta^ 
blished  church,  was  not  to  secure  a  toleration  for  themselves 
and  others,  but  by  a  seizure  of  her  power  and  temporalities,  to 
establish  their  own  supremacy  and  the  infallibility  of  their  own 
creeds.^  With  equal  discrimination,  he  subsequently  informs  us, 
page  92,  that  the  preachers  of  the  baptists,  presbyterians,  and 
independents  '  were  more  hostile  and  more  rancorous  towards 
all  opposing  teuets,  than  the  clergy  of  the  national  church  had 
ever  been.  The  two  most  powerful  sects,^  he  adds,  'the  pres- 
byterians and  independents  had  already  begun  to  partake  of  the 
good  things  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  naturally  felt 
their  appetites  whetted  for  more ;  each  party  was  extremely 
tenacious  of  securing  for  itself  as  much  of  its  powers  and  emolu- 
ments as  it  could  obtain,  and  was  as  jealous  of  all  new  doctrines 
as  it  was  fierce  and  hot  in  the  persecution  of  their  supporters.' 

Such  passages  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  times  to  which 
they  relate,  will  know  how  to  estimate  their  worth.  We  adduce 
them  as  discreditable  specimens  of  a  want  of  discrimination  and 
candor,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  as  utterly  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history.  The  time  is  happily  past,  for  such  sweeping 
and  precipitate  generalizations  to  have  much  effect.  They  only 
injure  the  reputation  they  are  intended  to  serve.  The  memory 
of  George  Fox  needs  not  such  aid ;  and  his  biographer  will  do 
well  to  erase  the  passages  in  question  from  his  bmk. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  royalists, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his  son  Richard  was  incapable  of 
mastering  the  difllculties  of  his  position.    The  nation  was  rent 
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into  factions^  which  contended  against  each  other  with  an 
animosity  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception. The  advent  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  designates  'the  Nell 
Gwyune  ^  dynasty^  was  at  hand,  and  bad  men  triumphed  and 
good  men  wept  at  the  prospect.  A  dissolute  prince^  with  a  host 
of  needy  and  profligate  followers,  was  about  to  seize  the  helm, 
and  the  patriotism  and  liberties  of  England  were  for  a  time  to 
be  surrendered  to  arbitrary  statesmen  and  vindictive  ecclesias- 
tics. It  was  a  dark  and  disgraceful  period,  from  the  gloom  of 
which  scarcely  any  other  nation  would  have  emerged.  Fox  saw 
the  gathering  storm,  and,  true  to  his  principles,  warned  his 
disciples  against  taking  part  with  either  of  the  disputants.  In 
this  we  think  he  erred,  and  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  society 
he  founded  has  advanced  on  his  views  in  this  matter.  There 
was  much,  however,  in  the  policy  of  the  contending  parties 
to  dispose  him  to  neutrality,  while  his  peace-principles  abso- 
lutely prohibited  his  taking  part  in  the  threatened  struggle. 
Apprehensive  '  lest  any  young  or  raw  people,'  belonging  to  his 
community,  should  be  tempted  to  take  part  with  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  factions,  he  issued  epistles  through  the 
press,  warning  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  urgently  enforc- 
ing an  adherence  to  their  profession.  'Ye  are  called  to 
peace,'  said  he,  '  therefore  follow  it ;  and  that  peace  is  in  Chriatj 
— not  in  Adam,  iu  the  fall.  All  that  pretend  to  fight  for  Christ, 
are  deceived ;  for  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  therefore  his 
servants  do  not  fight.  *  *  *  All  friends  everywhere — ^This  I 
charge  you,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  unto'  you  all, 
*  Live  in  peace — in  Christ,  the  way  of  peace/  and  therein  seek 
the  peace  of  all  men,  and  no  man's  hurt.' 

The  first  year  of  the  Restoration  saw  Fox  a  prisoner  in  Lan- 
caster jail,  whence  he  issued  addresses  to  various  parties,  amongst 
which  was  the  following  letter  to  the  king,  the  simplicity  and 
faithfulness  of  which  have  had  few  parallels  : — 

'  Kino  Charles, — Thou  earnest  not  into  this  nation  by  sword,  nor 
by  victory  of  war,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord.  Now,  if  thou. live 
not  in  it,  thou  wilt  not  prosper.  If  the  Lord  hath  showed  thee  mercy 
and  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  show  mercy  and  forgiveness,  the 
Lord  God  will  not  hear  thy  prayers,  nor  them  that  pray  for  thee.  If 
thou  stop  not  persecution  and  persecutors,  and  take  away  all  laws 
that  hold  up  persecution  about  religion  ;  if  thou  persist  in  them,  and 
uphold  persecution,  that  will  make  thee  as  blind  as  those  that  have 
gone  before  thee  ;  for  persecution  hath  always  blinded  those  that  have 
gone  into  it.  Such  God  by  his  power  overthrows,  doth  his  valiant 
acts  upon,  and  bringeth  salvation  to  his  oppressed  ones.  If  thou  bear 
the  sword  in  vain,  and  let  drunkenness,  oaths,  plajrs,  may-games,  with 
such-like  abominations  and  vanities,  be  enoouraged  or  go  unpunished. 
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as  setting  up  may-poles,  with  the  image  of  the  crown  a-top  of  them, 
etc.,  the  nations  will  quickly  turn  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  be 
as  bad  as  the  old  world,  who  grieved  the  Lord  until  he  overthrew 
them  ;  and  so  he  will  you,  if  these  things  be  not  suppressed.  Hardly 
was  there  so  much  wickedness  at  liberty  before,  as  there  is  at  this 
day,  as  though  there  was  no  terror  nor  sword  of  magistracy  ;  which 
doth  not  grace  a  government,  nor  is  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well 
Our  prayers  are  for  them  that  are  in  authority,  that  under  them  we 
may  live  a  godly  life,  in  which  we  have  peace,  and  that  we  may  not 
be  brought  into  ungodliness  by  them.  Hear,  and  consider,  and  do 
good  in  thy  time,  whilst  thou  bust  power ;  be  merciCul,  and  forgive : 
this  is  the  way  to  overcome,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Christ.' — 
Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  524,  5*25. 

Margaret  Fell,  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  made  earnest  appli- 
cation to  the  king  on  his  behalf,  and  Charles,  who  was  heartless 
rather  than  cruel,  ordered  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus  to  be  issued 
for  his  removal  to  London.  What  occurred  on  the  receipt  of 
this  writ  is  painfully  illustrative  of  the  insecurity  of  liberty  and 
life,  at  this  boasted  period,  and  of  the  full  conviction  which  ob- 
tained of  Fox's  integrity.  His  persecutors  were  indisposed  to 
incur  the  expense  of  his  removal  to  London,  and  therefore  ac- 
cepted his  promise  to  present  himself  before  the  authorities  on 
a  specified  day,  and  to  cany  up  the  charge  against  himself. 

'Thus,'  says  Mr.  Marsh,  'he  left  Lancaster  Castle  without  the 
payment  of  a  single  fee,  travelled  at  his  leisure,  visited  his  friends, 
and  held  many  great  meetings  on  his  journey  ;  committing  over  and 
over  again  the  very  offences  for  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
in  which  offences  his  persecutors  now  silently  acquiesced,  since  by 
liberating  him  upon  his  bare  word  to  surrender  himself,  they  con- 
sented to  that  which  they  well  knew  would  be  his  only  line  of  con- 
duct. 

'  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  a  great  concourse  of  people 
nssemblcd  at  Charing  Cross,  to  witness  the  burning  of  the  bowels  of 
the  late  king's  judges,  who  had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
The  next  day,  he  went  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Foster,  and 
Judge  Mallett,  and  prcscnling  them  his  own  accusation,  they  read  it 
through  till  they  came  to  the  words,  '  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
embroiling  the  nation  in  blood,'  etc.,  upon  which  they  struck  their 
hands  upon  the  table.  G.  Fox  told  them,  '  I  am  the  man  whom  that 
char^^e  is  against,  but  I  am  as  innocent  of  any  such  thing  as  a  new* 
born  child,  and  had  brought  it  up  myself;  and  some  of  my  friends 
came  up  with  me,  without  any  guard.'  They  then  observed  that  ha 
stood  with  his  hat  on,  and  said  to  him,  '  What,  do  you  stand  with 
your  hat  on  V  He  replied,  '  that  he  did  not  stand  so  in  any  contempt 
of  them.'  In  consequence  of  the  King's  Bench  prison  being  full. 
Judge  Foster  asked  him,  '  Will  you  appear  to-morrow  about  tea 
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o'clock  at  the  King's  Bench  bar  in  Westminster  Hall  t'  He  said, 
'  Yes ;  if  the  Lord  give  me  strength.'  Then  Judge  Foster  remarked 
to  the  other  judge,  '  If  he  says  yes,  and  promises  it,  you  may  take 
his  word ;'  and  then  he  was  dismissed.  The  next  morning,  he  says, 
'  I  was  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  court ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came 
in,  I  was  moved  to  look  about,  and,  turning  to  the  people,  said, 
'  Peace  be  among  you  ;'  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  sprung  over  the 
court.  The  charge  against  me  was  then  read  openly.  The  people 
were  moderate,  and  the  judges  cool  and  loving,  and  the  Lord's  meroj 
was  to  them.  But  when  they  came  to  that  part  which  said,  '  that  I 
and  my  friends  were  embroiling  the  nation  in  blood,  and  raising  a 
new  war;  that  I  was  an  enemy  to  the  king,'  etc.,  they  lifted  up  their 
hands.  Then  stretching  out  my  arms,  I  said,  '  I  am  the  man  whom 
that  charge  is  against ;  but  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  child  concerning 
the  charge,  and  have  never  learned  any  war  postures.  And,  do  ye 
think  that  if  I  and  my  friends  had  been  such  men  as  the  charge  de- 
clares, that  I  would  have  brought  it  up  myself  against  myself?  or 
that  I  should  have  been  suffered  to  come  up  with  only  one  .or  two  of 
my  friends  with  me  ?  Had  I  been  such  a  man  as  this  charge  sets  forth, . 
I  had  need  to  have  been  guarded  up  with  a  troop  or  two  of  hofse/ : 
Then  the  judge  asked  me,  whether  it  should  be  filed,  or  what  I  would 
do  with  it  ?  I  answered,  '  Ye  are  judges,  and  able,  I  hope,  to  judgj9 
in  this  matter ;  therefore,  do  ye  what  ye  will  with  it ;  I  leave  it  jto 
you.'  Then  stood  up  Esouire  Marsh,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, and  told  the  judges,  '  It  was  the  king's  pleasure,  that  I 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  seeing  no  accuser  came  up  against  me/ 
They  then  asked  me,  '  Whether  I  would  put  it  to  the  king  and  coun- 
cil ?'  I  said,  '  Yes,  with  a  good  will.'  The  writ  of  habeas-corpus 
and  the  mittimus  were  thereupon  sent  to  the  king.'— Popular  Life, 
pp.  185—187. 

Fox  was  immediately  released  on  the  warrant  of  the  king,  and 
a  further  order  was  issued  for  the  liberation  of  abont  seven  ban* 
dred  Quakers,  who  had  been  imprisoned  during  the  Common* 
wealth.  This  was  a  noble  beginning  of  an  ignoble  reign,  and 
had  it  consisted  with  other  parts  of  the  policy  of  the  new- govern* 
ment,  and  been  sustained  by  its  subsequent  prooedure,  it  would 
deservedly  have  placed  the  Restoration  in  a  vastly  different  cate* 
gory  from  that  in  which  it  is  found.  We  axe  not  disposed  l»ed- 
Icssly  to  diminish  the  little  glory  which  belongs  to  Charles;  At 
an  English  sovereign  he  is  entitled  to  small  eredit  even  at  the 
best,  and  we  would,  therefore,  in  sheer  pity^  leave  him  the 
honor  of  having  been  influenced  on  this  oocaaon  by  virtuoua 
motives^  did  we  believe  such  to  have  qpevated.  But  his  whdb 
history  is  against  the  suppositioii)  nor  is  it  diflknlt  to  rotolve  Us- 
conduct  into  other,  and  lesa  creditable  ilifliieneetr  •  In  vdeaeiiig 
the  Quakers^  he  acted  on  behattof  the  vieliiM-of  the  GommeB-^ 
wealthy  and  thus  tbfew'ieptMplP  oa  IweMMMi  to  leAMiBf  to^ 
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others  the  freedom  they  claimed  for  themselves.  The  episoo- 
palian  and  the  quaker  regarded  the  '  Covenant '  and  the  '  Direc- 
tory ^  as  common  foes.  They  had  suffered  from  the  supporters 
of  these  platforms  of  church  polity,  and  the  restored  leader  of 
the  former  might,  therefore^  be  inclined,  on  the  lowest  prin- 
ciples of  party  fellowship,  to  exercise  generosity  on  behalf  of  the 
latter.  Episcopacy  and  Quakerism  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  collision.  It  was  even  now,  indeed,  imminent^  but,  as  yet, 
there  had  been  no  actual  contest.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Charles, 
to  say,  that  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  and  had  the  labors  of 
religionists  failed  to  interfere  with  his  selfishness  and  lusts,  he 
would  probably  have  abstained  from  persecution.  Had  he  done 
so,  however,  it  would  have  been  from  an  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  not  from  any  due  sense  of  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

The  mad  plottings  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  soon  disclosed 
the  insecurity  of  the  Quakers.  Clarendon  and  the  bishops  were 
not  sorry  to  have  such  an  excuse  for  their  arbitrary  proceedings, 
as  this  outbreak  furnished.  It  removed  the  obstacles  which  lay 
in  their  way,  and  handed  over  the  sectaries  to  their  mercy.  The 
prisons  were,  in  consequence,  immediately  filled.  'We  heard,' 
says  Fox,  ^  of  several  thousands  of  our  Friends,  that  were  cast 
into  prison  in  several  parts  of  the  nation,  and  Margaret  Fell 
carried  an  account  of  them  to  the  king  and  council.  The  next 
week  we  had  an  account  of  several  thousands  more.  *  *  They 
wondered  how  we  could  have  such  intelligence,  seeing  they  had 
given  such  strict  charge  for  the  intercepting  of  all  letters;  but 
the  Lord  did  so  order  it,  that  we  had  an  account,  notwith- 
standing all  their  stoppings.'  This  persecution,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, occurred  after  the  nation  had  had  many  years  expe- 
rience of  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  Quakers ;  and  it  arose  from  a 
party  against  whose  entrance  into  power  they  had  stedfastly 
refused  to  exert  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  said  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  ground  of  the  principles  of  Fox 
and  of  his  associates  being  untried,  was  inadmissible  under  the 
Restoration.  Their  tenets  were  known,  their  sufferings  were 
on  record.  Their  enemies  themselves  being  judges,  they  were 
incapable  of  violence  or  treason.  Fox,  however,  was  undaunted. 
At  all  hazards  he  persisted  in  his  course,  and  his  solicitude  was 
expressed  in  numerous  addresses  to  his  followers,  exhorting 
them  to  stedfastness  and  watchfulness  in  their  profession. 

The  Quakers  were  at  this  time  suffering  grievously  in 
New  England,  where  the  puritan  refugees,  untaught  by  their 
own  persecutions,  enacted  the  same  fearful  drama  which 
Laud  had  acted  in  England.  Fox  wrote  and  pleaded  in  their 
cause,  and  on    occasion  of  a  deputation  arriving  in  London. 
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to  congratulate  the  king  on  bis  restoration^  he  sought  an  in- 
terview with  its  members^  and  personally  appealed  to  their 
justice  on  behalf  of  his  brethren.  The  state  of  Connecticut 
was  honorably  distinguished  in  this  nmtter  from  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  and  the  governor,  who  was  at  this  time  in  En- 
gland, assured  Fox  '  that  he  had  no  hand  in  putting  the  friends 
to  death,  or,  in  any  way,  persecuting  them  ;  but  was  one  of  them 
who  protested  against  it.'  The  history  of  Massachusetts  con- 
firms our  repugnance  to  the  mixing  un  of  things  secular  and 
sacred.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  severity  of  the  persecution 
that  was  practised.  It  was  atrocious  in  the  extreme,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  was  nicre  criminal  than  that  which  had  been 
practised  in  England.  It  is  unwise  in  ou^  modem  advocates  to. 
attempt  to  palliate  it.  Better  admit  its  turpitude,  and  mark  it 
with  reprobation,  while  we  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  guard. 
against  its  recurrence.  The  first  colonists  oiP  Hew  England  were 
English  Brownists,  who  emigrated  from  Holland  as  a  church* 
They  committed  a  capital  error  by  applying  the  rules  of  their 
];;eligious  discipline  to  their  civil  polity,  and  this  error  was 
greatly  aggravated  when  they  were  subsequently  joined  by  nume-' 
rous  presbyterian  emigrants,  whosie  -eeclesiastical  views  were 
blended  with  those  of  the  Earlier  settlers.  Hence  resulted  a 
species  of  presbyterianism,  for  the  procedure  of  which  inde- 
pendency is  not  fairly  responsible.  A  mongrel  system  pre- 
vailed, under  which  church  power  employed  the  civil  magistrate 
to  punish  such  as  challenged  its  dicta.  We  care  hot  by  whom, 
or  under  what  pretence,  the  wrong  was  perpetrated.  We  have 
no  more  confidence  in  protestants  than  in  papists,  in  dissenters 
tban  in  churchmen.  Our  security  is^in  refusing  to  all  sects  the  aid 
of  the  magistrate  in  enforcing  their  shibboleth.  The  independ- 
ent ministers  in  London,  with  Dr.  Owen  at  their  head,  remon-! 
strated  with  the  New  Englanders,  ipitreating  them  '  to  trost  OtoA  • 
with  his  truth  and  ways,  sq  ;far  as  to  suspend  all  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings in  corporal  restraints  or  punishments  on  persons  that- 
dissent/  *  The  interference  Was  honorable,  and  if  not  wholly 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  Owen,  when  Tice-chancellor  of 
Oxford,  it  only  affords  another  proof  of  the  tendency  of  power 
to  mislead  even  the  best  of  men. 

In  addition  to  these  labours.  Fox  also  engaged  in  public  dis- 
cussion with  some  Jesuits^  and  his  nervous  English,  and  prae-: 
tical  good  sense,  speedily  disposed  of  their  fallacies.  /They  weva* 
soon  weary,'  he  tells  us,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  belieying 
the  assertion,  '  of  this  discourse,  and  went  their  wsy ;  and  gave 
a  charge,  as  we  heard,  to  the  papists,  '  that  they  should  not  dis-^ 
pute  with  us,  nor  read  any  of  our  books.' 

•  Orme's  Owen,  p.  258»  .  . 
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The  sufferings  of  the  Qnakers  continued^  with  occasional 
intermissions,  throughout  this  reign.  We  have  already  seen 
that  large  numbers  were  thrown  into  prison  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Restoration,  and  an  address  to  the  king^  drawn  up 
by  Fox,  and  Richard  Hubberthorn,  in  1662,  gives  the  following 
melancholy  view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  body. 

'  There  died  in  prison,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
Oliver  and  Richard,  the  Protectors,  through  cruel  and  hard  impri- 
sonments, upon  nasty  straw,  and  in  dungeons,  '  thirty-two  persons.' 
There  have  also  been  imprisoned  in  thy  name,  since  thy  arrival,  by 
such  as  thought  to  ingratiate  themselves  thereby  with  thee,  'three 
thousand,  sixty,  and  eight  persons.'  Besides  this,  our  meetings  are 
daily  broken  up  by  men  with  clubs  and  arms,  though  we  meet  peace- 
ably, according  to  the  practice  of  God's  people  in  the  primitive  times, 
and  our  Friends  are  thrown  into  waters  and  trod  upon,  till  the  very 
blood  gusheth  out  of  them  ;  the  number  of  which  abuses  can  hardly 
be  uttered.  Now  this  we  would  have  of  thee,  to  set  them  at  liberty 
that  lie  in  prison  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  two 
Protectors,  and  them  that  lie  in  thy  own  name,  for  speaking  the  truth, 
and  for  good  conscience'  sake,  who  have  not  lifled  up  a  hand  against 
thee  or  any  man ;  and  that  the  meetings  of  our  Friends,  who  meet 
peaceably  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  worship  him,  may  not  be 
broken  up  by  rude  people,  with  their  clubs,  and  swords,  and  staves. 
One  of  the  greatest  things  we  have  suffered  for,  formerly,  was,  be- 
cause we  could  not  swear  to  the  Protectors,  and  all  the  changeable 
governments ;  and  now  we  are  imprisoned  because  we  cannot  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Now,  if  our  yea  be  not  yea,  and  nay,  nay, 
to  thee,  and  to  all  men  upon  earth,  let  us  suffer  as  much  for  breaking 
that  as  others  do  for  breaking  an  oath.' — Popular  Life,  p.  206. 

These  sufferings  were  inflicted  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
king's  declaration  from  Breda,  and  in  violation  of  the  promise 
subsequently  made  to  the  Quakers.  The  character  of  Charles 
afforded,  in  truth,  no  guarantee.  His  word  was  as  false  as  his 
father's,  and  his  heart  was  yet  more  corrupt  Devoted  to 
vicious  pleasure,  he  cared  little  for  the  wrongs  perpetrated  in 
his  courts,  or  for  the  sorrow,  sickness,  aud  death,  which  his 
prisons  witnessed.  Too  indolent  to  exert  himself  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed,  and  too  immoral  to  sympathise  with  the  virtuous^ 
he  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  a  series  of  criminal  enact- 
ments, which  were  designed  to  extinguish  the  light  and  purity 
of  rchgious  truth. 

Fox  personally  shared  the  sufferings  which  befel  his  brethren. 
In  1664,  we  find  him  in  Lancaster  jail,  from  January  to  June. 
The  assizes  were  held  in  the  latter  mouthy  when  he  hoped  to 
obtain  his  liberty.  But  his  persecutors  were  implacable;  and 
though  they  failed  to  substantiate  any  criminal  charge,  he 
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remanded    to    prison^  where    he    continued    throughout    the 
winter. 

'  Colonel  Kirby/  he  says,  '  gave  order  to  the  jailer,  •  to  keep  me 
close,  and  suffer  no  flesh  alive  to  come  at  me.  For  I  was  not  fit/  he 
said,  '  to  be  discoursed  with  by  men.'  Then  I  was  put  into  a  tower, 
where  the  smoke  of  the  other  prisoners  came  up  so  thick,  that  it  stood 
as  dew  upon  the  walls,  and  sometimes  it  was  so  thick  that  I  could 
hardly  see  the  candle  when  it  burned ;  and  I  being  locked  under  three 
locks,  the  under-jailer,  when  the  smoke  was  great,  would  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  come  up  to  unlock  one  of  the  uppermost  doors,  for  fear 
of  the  smoke,  so  that  I  was  almost  smothered.  Besides,  it  rained  in 
upon  my  bed;  and  many  times,  when  I  went  to  stop  out  the  rain  in 
the  cold  winter  season,  my  shirt  was  as  wet  as  muck  with  the  rain  that 
came  in  upon  me,  while  I  was  labouring  to  stop  it  out.  And  the  place 
being  high  and  open  to  the  wind,  sometimes  as  fast  as  I  stopped  it 
the  wind  blew  it  out  again.  In  this  manner  did  I  lie,  all  that  long 
cold  winter,  till  the  next  assize ;  in  which  time  I  was  so  starved  with 
cold  and  rain,  that  my  body  was  greatly  swelled,  and  my  limbs  much 
benumbed.' — Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  63* 

During  this  mournful  period,  he  was  not  inactive.  His  ene* 
mies  could  not  imprison  his  spirit,  nor  depress  his  energy. 
Excluded  from  one  department  of  service,  he  Tigorously  par- 
sued  another.  The  pen  was  substituted  for  the  voice,  and  his 
exhortations,  rebukes,  and  warnings,  were  scattered  throughout 
the  kingdom.  After  a  rigorous  confinement  of  fifteen  months,' 
he  was  removed  to  Scarborough  Castle,  when  he  was  retained  a 
prisoner  more  than  a  year,  and  was  then  released  by  the  efforta 
of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Marsh,  a  member  of  the  royal  household. 
The  order  for  his  liberation  is  dated  September  1st,  1666.  Fox 
instantly  recommenced  his  more  active  labors,  travelling  tbroogk 
Yorkshire,  and  having,  as  he  says,  '  many  large  and  predour 
meetings  among  the  people.  But  I  was  so  weak,'  he  adda^; 
'  from  lying  almost  three  years  in  cruel  and  hard  impriaon-^ 
ment,  and  my  joints  and  body  were  so  benumbed,  that  I  could 
hardly  get  on  ray  horse,  or  bend  my  joints,  nor  could  I  .well 
bear  to  be  near  a  fire,  nor  to  eat  warm  meat,  I  had  been  wot 
long  kept  from  them.' 

The  great  fire  of  London  broke  out  the  day  after  Fox's  release 
from  Scarborough  Castle,  and  on  reaching  die  citjr  he  walked 
amongst  the  ruins,  ^  and  took  good  notice  of  them.'  This  teis 
rible  calamity,  with  that  which  preceded  it,  stayed,  for  a  moment 
the  spirit  of  persecution.  It  wa8>  however,  only  for  a  moment. 
The  respite  was  sweet,  though  brief;  but  Clarendoii  andSheUonr 
were  too  intent  on  establishing  the  domination  of  Urn  hieiiguehj^ 
to  permit  extended  repose  to  any  body  of .  dissenters.  .  The 
Quakers,  by  their  .firmness  and  patriotic,  eodomioesy  were  eqiis-. 
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cially  obnoxious  to  Sheldon  and  his  brethren.  They  acted 
openly,  and  without  reserve.  There  was  no  equivocation  m  their 
proceedings  ;  no  attempt  to  escape  the  observation  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  no  resort  to  policy  in  order  to  veil  their  religious  exer- 
cises under  a  secular  guise.  In  open  day,  and  iu  places  of  public 
resort,  they  met  for  worship,^and,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  concealment,  their  appare^.and  their  speech  proclaimed  their 
faith.  This  noble  spirit  pervaded  the  entire  body,  and  Fox  was 
an  illustrious  instance  of  it.  There  was  much  need  of  his 
courage  just  now,  for  every  thiug  looked  frowning  and  dark. 
The  Conventicle  Act  of  1664  having  expired,  was  revived  in 
April,  1670,  with  severer  clauses  than  it  originally  contained. 
No  matter  whether  Clarendon  or  his  enemies  were  in  the  as- 
cendant, in  either  case  nonconformists  were  marked  out  for 
persecution,  and  the  Quakers  ^ere  made  to  drink  its  very  dregs. 
Informers  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  church  was  vigorously  worked  for  their  destruction.  The 
intolerance  and  bigotry  of  Sheldon  emulated  the  zeal  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  Avould  have  rekindled  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  bad  the 
temper  of  his  age  permitted.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince, exhorting  them  to  see  to  its  rigorous  execution,  the  close 
of  which  reminds  us  of  the  worst  acts  of  popish  persecutors. 
^  And  then,  my  lord,'  says  the  primate  of  the  English  church, 
*  what  the  success  will  be  we  must  leave  to  God  Almighty  ;  yet, 
my  lord,  I  have  this  confidence  under  God,  that  if  we  do  our 
parts  now  at  first  seriously,  by  God's  help,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  civil  power,  considering  the  abundant  care  and  provision  the 
Act  contains  for  our  advantage,  we  shall,  in  a  few  months,  see  so 
great  an  alteration  in  the  distractions  of  these  times,  as  that 
the  seduced  people  returning  from  their  seditious  and  self-seek- 
ing teachers,  to  the  unity  of  the  church  and  uniformity  of  Gxxl's 
worship,  it  will  be  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
the  praise  of  his  majesty  and  government,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  kingdom/  We  sicken  at  such  language,  and  turn 
from  it  with  indignant  contempt.  The  man  who  used  it  wanted 
only  the  power  to  employ  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake, 
lie  was  born  out  of  time,  and  belonged  to  a  class  whose  names 
are  now  mentioned  with  loathing  and  scorn.  It  was  well  that 
tlie  i)crsecutor  was  met  by  such  men  as  Fox.  His  resolution 
was  inflexible,  his  spirit  undaunted.  He  smiled  contemptuously 
on  the  threats  and  power  of  the  archbishop,  and  predicted, 
with  a  confidence  which  never  flagged,  the  hopelessness  of  the 
enterprise  on  which  he  had  embarked.  While  he  rebuked  his 
sin,  he  scornfully  derided  the  folly  of  his  labors.  We  might 
easily  fill  our  journal  with  instances  of  the  heroic  conduct  of 
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Fox^  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two.  Speaking  of 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  Act  of  1670  came  into  force,  he  says^ 
'  I  went  to  the  meeting  at  Gracechurch-street^  where  I  expected 
the  storm  was  most  likely  to  begin.  When  I  came  there^  I 
found  the  street  full  of  people,  and  a  guard  set  to  keep  friends 
out  of  their  meeting-house.  I  went  to  the  other  passage  out  of 
Lombard-street^  where,  also,  I  found  a  guard ;  but  the  court 
was  full  of  people,  and  a  friend  was  speaking  amongst  them,  but 
spoke  not  long.  When  he  had  done,  I  stood  up,  and  was  moved 
to  say,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me ;  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  that  which  pricks  thee.'  Then  I  showed 
that  it  is  SauFs  nature  that  persecutes  still,  and  that  they  who. 
persecute  Christ  in  his  members  now,  where  he  is  made  manifesto- 
kick  against  that  which  pricks  them/  He  was  carried  immedi- 
ately before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  being  discharged,  was  asked' 
by  some  of  his  friends  whither  he  would  go,  when  he  replied, 
with  characteristic  decision,  'To  Oracechurch-street  meeting/ 
It  was  plain  that  there  were  no  means  of  silencing  such  a  mian, 
short  of  death.  He  had  learnt  the  secret  of  moral  power,  and 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  possession,  set  his  enemies  at 
defiance.  He  was  always  at  the  post  of  danger,  '  being  frequent,' 
as  he  says  of  the  year  1682,  *  at  the  most  public  meetings,  to 
encourage  friends,  both  by  word  and  example,  to  stand  fast  in 
the  testimony  to  which  God  had  sealed  them.'  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that, '  hearing  there  would  be  a  bustle  at  the  meeting,' 
he  went  with  the  celebrated  William  Penn  to  Gracechurch- 
street,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  what  passed  is  highly 
instructive.  The  constables  and  the  soldiers  were  but  the 
tools  of  ecclesiastics,  and  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  per- 
formed their  part  with  evident  reluctance.  Fox's  account  is  as 
follows : — 

'  William  Penn  went  with  roe,  and  spoke  in  the  meeting ;  and  while 
he  was  declaring  the  truth  to  the  people,  a  constable  came  in  with  bis 
great  staff,  and  bid  him  give  over,  and  come  down ;  but  William 
Penn  held  on,  declaring  truth  in  the  power  of  God.  After  a  while 
the  constable  drew  back,  and  when  William  Penn  bad  done  I  stood 
up,  and  declared  to  the  people  '  the  everlasting  gospel,  which  was 
preached  in  the  apostles'  days,  and  to  Abraham;  and  which  the 
church  in  the  apostles'  days  did  receive,  and  came  to  be  heirs  of. 
This  gospel,  I  declared,  was  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  apostles'  days,  and  is  so  now ;  and  was  not  of  man,  neither  by 
man  ;  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  •  *  As  I  was 
thus  speaking,  two  constables  came  in  with  their  great  staves,  and  Ud 
me  give  over  speaking,  and  come  down ;  but  I,  feeling  the  power  of 
the  Lord  with  me,  spoke  on  therein,  both  to  the  constables  and  ta 
the  people.    To  the  constables  I  declared, '  that  we  were  a  peaoe*: 
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able  people,  who  met  to  wait  upon  God,  and  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  and  therefore  they  needed  not  to  come  with  their  staves 
amongst  us,  who  were  met  in  a  peaceable  manner,  desiring  and  seek- 
ing the  ^ood  and  salvation  of  all  people.'  Then  turning  my  speech 
to  the  people  again,  I  declared  what  further  was  upon  me  to  them ; 
and  while  I  was  speaking,  the  constables  drew  out  towards  the  door; 
and  the  soldiers  stood  with  their  muskets  in  the  yard.  When  I  had 
done  speaking,  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  desiring  the  Lord  to  open 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  people,  both  high  and  low,  that  their  minds 
might  be  turned  to  God  by  his  Holy  Spirit;  that  he  might  be  glori- 
fied in  all  and  over  all.  After  prayer  the  meeting  rose,  and  Friends 
passed  away  ;  the  constables  being  come  in  a^in,  but  without  the 
soldiers  ;  and,  indeed,  both  they  and  the  soldiers  carried  themselves 
civilly  William  Penn  and  I  went  into  a  room  hard  by,  as  we  used 
to  do,  and  many  Friends  went  with  us  ;  and  lest  the  constables  should 
think  we  would  shun  them,  a  Friend  went  down  and  told  them,  that 
if  they  would  have  anything  with  us,  they  might  come  where  we  were, 
if  they  pleased.  One  of  them  came  to  us  soon  atler,  but  without  his 
staff ;  which  he  chose  to  do,  that  he  might  not  be  observed ;  for,  he 
said,  the  people  told  him  he  busied  himself  more  than  he  needed.' — 
Journal,  pp.  314 — 316. 

Similar  instances  occurred  in  other  places.  Their  meeting- 
houses were  closed  by  the  authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  fine  being  imposed,  and  ofRcers  were  stationed  near 
them  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  the  Quakers.  On  such  occa- 
sions, however,  they  proceeded  with  their  devotions  in  the  open 
street,  and  their  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  purpose  frequently 
won  upon  those  who  were  sent  to  watch  them. 

'  One  first  day,*  says  Fox,  '  it  was  upon  me  to  go  to  Deyonshire- 
house  meeting  in  the  afternoon ;  and  because  I  had  heard  Friends 
were  kept  out  there  that  morning  (as  they  were  that  day  at  most  meet- 
ings about  the  city),  I  went  somewhat  the  sooner,  and  got  into  the 
yard  before  the  soldiers  came  to  guard  the  passages ;  but  the  con- 
stables were  got  there  before  me,  and  stood  in  the  door- way  with  their 
staves.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  go  in  ;  they  said,  '  they  could  not, 
nor  durst  not ;  for  they  were  commanded  the  contrary,  and  were  sorry 
for  it.'  I  told  them  I  would  not  press  upon  them ;  so  I  stood  by, 
and  they  were  very  civil.  I  stood  till  I  was  weary,  and  then  one  gave 
me  a  stool  to  sit  down  on  ;  and  after  a  while  the  power  of  the  Lord 
began  to  spring  up  among  Friends,  and  one  began  to  speak.  The 
constables  soon  forbade  him,  and  said  he  should  not  speak ;  and  he 
not  stopping,  they  began  to  be  wroth.  But  I  gently  laid  my  hand 
upon  one  of  the  constables,  and  wished  him  to  let  him  alone  ;  the 
constable  did  so,  and  was  quiet ;  and  the  man  did  not  speak  long. 
After  he  had  done,  I  was  moved  to  stand  up  and  speak  ;  and  in. my 
declaration,  I  said,  '  they  need  not  come  against  us  with  swords  and 
staves,  for  we  were  a  peaceable  people,  and  had  nothing  in  our  hearts 
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but  good- will  to  the  king  and  magistrates,  and  to  all  people  upon  the 
earth.  We  did  not  meet,  under  pretence  of  religion,  to  plot  and  con- 
trive against  the  government,  or  to  raise  insurrections  ;  but  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  had  Christ  to  be  our  bishop,  priest, 
and  shepherd  to  feed  us,  and  oversee  us,  and  he  ruled  in  our  hearts ; 
so  we  could  all  sit  in  silence,  enjoying  our  teacher ;  so  to  Christ,  their 
bishop  and  shepherd,  I  recommended  them  all.'  I  then  sat  down ; 
and  after  a  while  I  was  moved  to  pray,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was 
over  all ;  and  the  people,  the  constables,  aad  soldiers,  put  off  their 
hats.  \V  hen  the  meeting  was  done,  and  Friends  began  to  pass  away, 
the  constable  put  off  his  hat,  and  desired  the  Lord  to  bless  us ;  for 
the  power  of  the  Lord  was  over  him  and  the  people,  and  kept  them 
under.' — Journal,  pp.  325,  326. 

Another  brief  record,  and  we  must  pass  from  this  portion  of 
the  narrative.     We  give  it  in  Fox's  own  words : — 

'  Having  visited  and  encouraged  Friends  there,  I  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  went  to  the  meeting  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  where  the  con- 
stables with  their  watchmen  kept  a  guard,  to  keep  Friends  out  of  the 
house.  So  we  met  in  the  street;  and  when  any  Friend  spoke,  the 
officers  and  watchmen  made  a  great  bustle  to  pull  him  down,  and 
take  him  into  custody.  After  some  other  Friends  had  spoken,  it  was 
upon  me  to  speak ;  and  I  said,  '  Heaven  is  God's  throne,  and  earth 
is  his  footstool ;  and  will  ye  not  let  us  stand  upon  God's  footstool  to 
worship  and  serve  the  living  God  V  While  I  spoke  they  were  quiet ; 
and  after  I  had  cleared  myself,  we  broke  up  our  meeting  in  peace.' — 
Journal,  p.  327. 

The  death  of  Charles  ii.,  which  occurred  in  February  1685, 
effected  a  material  revolution  in  favor  of  the  Quakers.  The 
policy  of  his  successor  is  now  understood,  and  duly  appreci- 
ated ;  but,  at  the  moment,  it  could  not  fail  to  awaken  feelings  of 
exultation  and  thankfulness.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  Quakers  were  at  this  time  in  prison,  besides  a  vast  number 
of  other  dissenters :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king 
ordering  the  release  of  all  who  had  been  committed  for  refusing 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  The  sinister  design  of 
this  proclamation  was  soon  apparent,  but  its  first  efiect  was  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  thousands  by  the  release  of  those  who 
had  suffered  cruel  bondage.  'Many  of  those/  says  Fox,  'who 
had  been  restrained  in  bonds  for  yean,  came  up  to  this  yearly 
meeting,  and  caused  great  joy  to  Friends  to  see  oar  ancient 
faithful  brethren  again  at  liberty  in  the  Lord's  work,  after  their 
long  imprisonment.'  What  speedily  followed  is  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  English  liberty.  In  his  crusade  against  ciril 
liberty,  James  received  the  earnest  and  officious  aid  of  the  pro- 
testant  church  of  England,  but  when,  at  length,  he  put  forth 
his  hand  against  its  temporalities,  by  appointing  catholics  to 
some  of  its  offices,  a  ery.  of  sacrilege  waa  raised,  and  the  long 
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abused  name  of  liberty  was  invoked  against  the  popisli  despot. 
But  enougl)  of  this.  We  shall  speedily  take  occasion  to  examine 
the  pretensions  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  seven  bishops,  as 
champions  of  the  freedom  of  their  country. 

We  liave  purposely  abstained  —our  limits  being  brief — from 
adverting  to  Pox^s  visits  to  the  West  Indies,  America,  and 
Holland,  as  also  to  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Fell.  Each  of 
these  occurrences  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  the  last 
affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  his  mind, 
and  of  its  entire  devotement  to  his  great  vocation.  He  sur- 
vived tiie  Kevolution,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1690. 
Of  his  character  we  have  already  spoken.  It  was  marked  by 
great  qualities,  some  of  which  were  for  a  season  partially  ob- 
scured. The  men  of  his  own  day  did  not  rightly  appreciate  him, 
but  the  mists  are  now  clearing  away.  We  see  his  virtues  and 
his  faults,  his  might  and  his  weakness ;  and  while  we  venerate 
the  one,  we  remember  our  own  humanity,  and  are  silent  respect- 
ing tiie  other.  In  person,  George  Fox  was  somewhat  corpulent, 
and  above  the  middle  staj:ure.  His  countenance  is  said  to  have 
been  placid,  and  his  eye  wtis  intelligent  and  piercing.  We  need 
scarcely  say  tl;at  his  iiabits  were  exceedingly  active.  *  He  was 
a  small  shu'per,  an  early  riser,  and  carefully  abstemious  in  his  diet.' 

Of  his  *  Journal,^  we  need  not  speak  to  those  who  know  it. 
It  is  a  full-lcn*;i:th  portraiture,  and  is  accurately  described  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  '  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
instructive  narratives  in  the  world, — which  no  reader  of  com- 
])etent  judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer.' 

Mr.  ^Inrsh's  volume  has  not  answered  our  expectations.  Its 
title  is  a  misnomer.  Whatever  it  be,  it  certainly  is  not  '  A 
t^opviar  Life.'  It  is  a  dull  book,  which  few  will  read  through, 
and  from  which  fewer  still  will  derive  the  instruction  which 
mi><ht  iiave  been  conveyed.  Of  the  writer  we  know  nothing. 
Judging  from  the  style  of  his  volume,  we  conclude  it  to  be  his 
iirst  essay  at  authorship,  and  would  advise  severe  and  repeated 
revision,  ere  he  ventures  again  before  the  public.  There  are 
other  faults  than  style,  on  which,  however,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  dwell,  as  the  author  appears  to  be  an  estimable 
man,  and  to  have  sought  throughout  his  work  a  worthy 
object.  His  choice  of  a  subject  is  unhappy  for  his  fame. 
George  Fox  requires  a  biographer  of  a  higher  cast  of  intellect, 
one  more  profoundly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  and 
better  prepared  to  give  impartial  judgment  on  the  various  and 
apparently  conflicting  types  of  the  religious  character.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  work,  by  a  man  so  endowed,  would  augur 
well  for  the  coming  age,  and  we  know  no  theme  to  which  hi» 
powers  might  more  appropriately  or  more  usefully  be  directed. 
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Art.  II. — An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy 
of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     London :  Johnstone.  1847. 

History  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  of 
literary  composition.  The  history  of  opinions  furnishes  a  more 
difficult  task^  and  more  severely  tests  the*  abilities  of  the  histo- 
rian, than  that  of  events.  And  the  history  of  philosophic  opinions, 
especially^  seems  to  call  for  more  rare  and  varied  qualifications, 
in  order  to  its  successful  treatment^  than  any  other  kind.  To 
be  thoroughly  competent  to  such  a  task^  the  hiiBtorian  must  unite 
an  extensive  and  well-arranged  erudition  with  a  keen  and  sound 
judgment,  and  some  good  measure  of  aptitude  for  original  specu- 
lation and  self-analysis.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  most- 
profound  and  subtil  speculations  of  the  most  profound  and  subtil 
intellects ;  and  not  merely  of  the  period  which  he  proposes  to 
treat,  but  of  preceding  ages,  that  he  may  be  able  to  recognise  the 
features  of  antiquity  under  the  plausible  disguise  of  novelty.  He 
must  have  made  their  thoughts  his  own  by  meditation,  and  yet 
be  able  to  reproduce  them  without  any  mixture  of  his  own,  for 
the  information  of  his  readers.  With  a  supreme  love  of  truths 
he  should  combine  a  tolerant  and  catholic  temper ;  otherwise  he 
will  be  either  an  unsafe  guide  or  an  unfair  judge.  Endowed  with 
a  faculty  of  abstract  thinking  that  can  firmly  grasp  the  most 
attenuated  generalization,  and  keep  it  steadily  in. view,  he  needs 
also  a  degree  of  what  may  be  styled  dramatic  imagination,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  transport  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the 
interior  of  other  men^s  minds,  comprehend  their  feelings  (or  their 
insensibility),  and  look  at  things  with  their  eyes;  for  without 
this,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  distorting  their  doctrines,  and  will 
be  prepared  neither  to  appreciate  their  merits  nor  to  understand 
their  mistakes.  Lastly,  to  this  rare  combination  of  gifts  must 
be  added,  the  faculty  of  perspicuous,  condensed,  and  exact  expres- 
sion ;  failing  which,  the  historian  may  possess  much  knowWg^ 
but  will  impart  little. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  somewhat  bold  undertaking,  in  a  work 
which  (as  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  informed  ns)  was  '  n 
the  production  of  an  experienced  writer,'  but  contained  'the.fi 
thoughts  which  the  author'  had  'yet  ventured  to  intrude  u] 
public  notice,^  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  progress  and  de 
lopment  of  philosophy  in  Europe  firom  the  age  of  \    con 
Descartes  to  our  own ;  and  especially  to         ^t/oiSi     M 
of  critical  examination  all  the  leading  s;  i 

centuiy,  firom  the  so-called  profoond  i  J 
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BrowD,  and  yet  more  marvellous  analyses  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  to 
the  gigantic  cloud-castles  and  logic-built  universes  of  the  Ger- 
man idealists,  and  the  eloquent  brilliancies,  lofty  assumptions, 
and  alluring  comprehensiveness  of  Victor  Cousin  and  the  eclectics. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task,  Mr.  Morell  has  displayed  a  very 
high  degree  of  learning  and  ability.  To  the  praise  of  impar- 
tiality he  does  not  aspire,  for  the  work  is  polemical  throughout ; 
but  he  has  honestly  aimed  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
views  which  he  opposes ;  and  has,  we  think,  succeeded  on  the 
whole  in  so  doing.  In  this  second  edition,  the  most  striking 
defect  of  the  first  has  been  remedied,  by  the  insertion  of  refer- 
ences to  the  original  works  commented  upon ;  so  that  the  reader 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  take  what  the  author  says,  for  granted, 
but  may  examine  and  judge  for  himself. 

Already  a  favourable  verdict  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
public  on  these  volumes.  Our  notice  of  the  first  edition  was  on 
its  way  to  the  printers,  when  We  were  induced  to  suspend  our 
criticisms  by  the  intimation  that  a  second  and  improved  edition 
might  soon  be  expected.  Without  altogether  coinciding  in  the 
author's  exalted  estimate  of  the  importance  of  a  widely-diffused 
cultivation  of  philosophy,  we  rejoice  in  the  indication  thus  af- 
forded of  the  interest  felt  in  philosophical  questions  among  the 
countrymen  of  John  Locke.  We  are  glad  that  we  have  men 
amongst  us  capable  of  producing  such  a  work,  and  are  happy 
to  bear  testimony,  that  the  present  edition  is  an  improvement 
on  the  former  in  other  points  besides  the  important  matter  of 
references. 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition  informed  us  that  the  work  was 
designed  '  not  so  much  for  philosophers,  as  for  the  mass  of  edu- 
cated and  thinking  minds  in  our  own  country/  Indeed,  the 
extent  of  ground  traversed  is  so  great,  as  to  necessitate  a  general 
and  popular  treatment  of  many  topics,  rather  than  one  tho- 
roughly searching  and  scientific.  Above  half  of  the  first  volume 
is  occupied  with  a  very  condensed  survey  of  the  various  systems 
which  dawned  and  set  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  introductory  to  the 
main  topic  indicated  in  the  title-page.  But  the  work  would 
have  been  incomplete — especially  for  the  class  of  readers  above 
alluded  to — without  some  account  of  the  father  of  modem  Qer^ 
man  philosophy.  Mr.  Morell  has  attempted  to  present  to  the 
English  reader  the  substance  of  Kant's  system,  divested  as  far 
as  possible  of  its  ponderous  and  disgusting  phraseology ;  and  his 
account,  though  brief,  is  the  clearest  and  best  yet  published  in 
our  language. 

For  most  readers,  the  chief  value  of  these  volumes  will  oon* 
sist,  not  in  the  criticisms  of  English  writers,  or  the  diwrnsaioii 
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of  metaphysical  questions^  (though  under  both  these  heads  they 
contain  much  valuable  matter,)  but  in  the  introduction  which  thej 
furnish  to  the  philosophy  of  modern  Germany.  No  small  num- 
ber of  intelligent  and  educated  readers  have  heard  a  great  deal^ 
and,  perhaps,  fancied  a  great  deal  more,  about  '  Grerman  Philo- 
sophy/ without  having  the  smallest  acci^rate  notion  of  what 
those  words  denote.  German  philosophy  is  to  them  a  myste- 
rious region  of  clouds  and  dreams,  overhung  with  fogs  of  mysti- 
cism, gaping  with  bottomless  abysses  of  scepticism,  and  peopled 
with  all  sorts  of  logical  monsters  and  '  chimeras  dire.'  To  such 
readers,  an  exposition  of  the  leading  German  systems,  in  read- 
able, if  not  always  intelligible,  English  (as  near  an  approach 
to  ^  plain  English^  as  the  subject  and  the  limits  allow^)  will  be 
valuable  and  welcome.  Not  the  less  valuable,  we  are  tempted  to 
add,  to  a  large  proportion  of  readers,  if  it  makes  them  content  to 
postpone  the  further  study  of  the  modern  Teutonic  lights^  until 
they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  elder  sages  of 
Greece  and  of  England. 

Our  limits  forbid  anything  like  a  complete  examination  of  a 
work  which  is  in  itself  but  a  review.  The  points  upon  which 
we  shall  oflPer  a  few  remarks,  in  the  spirit  of  free  but  friendly 
criticism,  relate  rather  to  the  general  principles  pervading  the 
work,  than  to  the  details  of  its  execution. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Morell  begins  by  explaining  what 
philosophy  is ;  and  proceeds  to  vindicate  it  against  objections, 
and  to  show  that  its  rise  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  progress 
of  humau  intellect ;  or,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Cousin  (to 
whom  our  author  pays  ^  much  higher  deference  than  we  could 
desire,)  '  que  la  philosophic  est  un  besoin  special,  certain,  per- 
manent, indestructible,  de  Fesprit  humain.'  'Le  jour/  says 
M.  Cousin,  '  ou  un  homme  a  reflechi,  ce  jour-la  la  pbilosophie  a 
ete  cree/  '  The  first  man/  says  Mr.  Morell,  ^  that  reflected,  was 
the  first  speculative  philosopher — the  first  time  that  ever  thought 
returned  to  inquire  into  itself,  and  arrest  its  own  trains,  was 
the  commencement  of  intellectual  philosophy.'  This  is  true  in 
the  same  sense  that  we  might  say,  that  the  first  day  that  the 
expansive  force  of  steam  was  observed  to  lift  the  lid  of  a  tea- 
kettle, *  ce  jour-la'  steam-boats  and  locomotives  were  invented. 
But  we  could  wish  for  a  more  precise  and  satisfactory  definition 
of  philosophy  than  is  here  furnished.  In  a  mere  biographical 
history  of  opinions,  a  rigid  definition  might  be  superfluous.  In 
a  systematic  work,  avowedly  on  a  philosophic  basis,  we  naturally 
look  for  it.  The  definition  to  which  our  author  seems  most 
inclined  is,  that  '  it  is  the  science  of  realities ,  in  opposition  to 
mere  appearances ;  the  attempt  to  comprehend  things  as  they 
are  J  rather  than  as  they  seem,*  (p.  4).   But  (not  to  mention  other 
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objections  that  might  be  raised)  does  not  the  latter  clause  of 
this  definition  contradict  the  former?  '  Science/  we  submit,  is 
knowledge,  not  *  the  attempt  to  know/  In  the  commencement 
of  the  following  section,  the  author  speaks  of  philosophy  as  *  the 
striving  of  man^s  reason  to  comprehend  the  great  problems  of 
the  world  within  and  the  world  without,  to  probe  their  real 
nature,  and  assign  their  true  origin/  This  is  still  far  too  vague 
to  be  satisfactory.  It  might  serve  for  a  general  description  of 
the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  in  pursuit  of  truth,  wherever, 
in  any  branch  of  study,  inquiry  soars  above  the  dregs  of  detail, 
and  the  dusty  beaten  path  of  observation,  into  the  free  atmo* 
sphere  of  cogitation  and  general  reasoning. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  are  raising  a  mere 
verbal  question.  If  an  author  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  de- 
fine his  subject  at  the  outset,  he  would  do  well  to  suspect  some 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  incorrectness  in  his  ideas.  An  accurate 
definition  of  what  philosophy  is,  might  furnish  some  criterion  of 
what  it  can  do.  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  tend  somewhat  to  lower 
those  exalted  ideas  of  the  province  and  dignity  of  philosophy  in 
general,  and  eclectic  philosophy  in  particular,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  Mr.  Morell  owes  rather  to  the  eloquence  of  M.  Cou- 
sin, than  to  his  own  sober  reflection  and  judgment.  The  French 
professor  avowedly  regards  religion  as  but  an  earlier  stage  in 
that  mental  progress  of  which  philosophy  is  the  goal  and  con- 
summation ;  ^  the  cradle'  of  that  wisdom,  which  displays  in 
philosophy  its  mature  developement.  From  the  former  we  are 
to  learn  the  alphabet  of  truth ;  but  it  is  the  latter  who  holds 
the  volume  and  expounds  its  mysteries.  Such  sentiments  do 
not  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  with  the  French  phi- 
losopher religion  is  synonymous  with  popery.  With  Mr.  Morell, 
however,  it  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and  we  should  have  been 
glad  had  he  guarded  his  readers  more  distinctly  against  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  M.  Cousin's  views  of  philosophy.  Of  that 
tendency,  every  student  of  Cousin's  writings  ought  to  be  aware. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  objection  (discussed,  vol.  i., 
pp.  23,  ff. )  that  philosophy  is  superseded  by  revelation.  With 
much  that  Mr.  Morell  has  advanced  in  refutation  of  it,  we 
cordially  agree.  Much  less  do  we  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
religion  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  progress  of  a  sound  phi- 
losophy. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  us  going  a  great 
deal  too  far  to  assert  (p.  26),  that  '  the  authority  of  revelation 
itself  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  rest  upon  philosophic 
thinking.'  '  All  religion,'  argues  Mr.  Morell,  '  reposes  upon 
the  idea  of  God.  Without  this  idea,  revelation  itself  has  no 
weight,  inasmuch  as  its  authority  is  solely  derivable  from  the 
fact  of  its  coming  from  God.'  There  is  here  some  indistinctness 
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df  expression,  if  not  of  thought.  The  actual  (objective)  autho- 
ritj  of  revelation — it^  right  to  claim  obedience — ^rests  on  the 
fact^  duly  attested,  of  its  coming  from  Ood.  Its  subjective 
authority,  its  practical  sway  over  the  mind  and  conscience,  of 
course  depends  not  on  ^the  idea  of  God'  (for  the  bare 
idea  could  never  afford  the  basis  for  any  thing  but  specu- 
lation)^ but  on  our  conviction,  our  belief,  that  God  exists.  The 
simple  question,  then,  is,  are  we  indebted  for  this  belief  or 
conviction,  to  '  philosophic  thinking  ?'  Or,  if  it  has  presumed 
to  spring  up  in  the  mind  from  some  other  source,  are  we  to  hold 
it  in  abeyance,  till  dubious  philosophy,  with  her  transcendental 
balance,  has  weighed  the  validity  of  its  claims  ?  We  fearlessly 
affirm,  that  it  rests  on  an  independent  foundation,  as  secure  and 
immoveable  as  any  of  the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

After  showing  (what,  of  course,  all  must'  allow)  that  revelation 
must,  of  necessity,  assume  the  existence  of  a  God^  and  therefore 
cannot  logically  demonstrate  it^  Mr.  Morell  proceeds  with  his 
argument  thus : — 

'All  revealed  religion,  accordingly,  rests  upon  the  pedestal  of 
natural  religion ;  all  natural  religion,  again,  rests  upon  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  and  the  certainty  of  his  existence  must  be  derived  from 
the  relation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  those  of  the  human  mind*  If 
these  laws  be  not  established,  natural  religion  fails  of  a  foundation ; 
and  if  the  foundation  of  natural  religion  sinks,  the  whole  authority  of 
revealed  religion  sinks,  with  it,  to  a  nonentity.  Revelation,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  putting  a  check  upon  philosophical  investigation,  in 
reference  to  these  topics,  renders  it,  in  fact,  only  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  and  so  much  the  more  valuable,  in  proportion  as  the  super- 
structure, which,  by  the  aid  of  revelation,  we  build  upon  it,  beoomei 
to  us  of  the  deeper  importance.' — pp.  28,  39. 

There  seems  some  lack  of  perspicuity  here.  JVUch  are  the 
laws  that  need  to  be  established— those  of  nature,  or  of  mind? 
and  what  is  meant  by  their  being  '  established.'  The  writer 
cannot  mean  to  propound  the  idle  truism,  that'  unless  these 
laws  are  actually  in  force,  our  argument  from  them  is  invalid. 
Nor  can  he  mean,  that  they  must  all  be  scientifically  expressed, 
and  philosophically  demonstrated,  before  we  can  conclude  that 
we  read  the  handwriting  of  Deity  in  creation.  In  that  case^  it 
would  still,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  be 
illogical  to  believe  in  a  God ;  since  many  of  the  laws  both  id 
nature  and  of  mind  are  still  debated,  or  unknown.  It,  as  we 
conjecture,  the  meaning  be,  that  the  harmony ^  or  correspondence 
of  these  two  sets  of  laws  must  be  established,  in  order  to  render 
valid  the  argument  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen^  from  nature 
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to  God ; — in  other  words,  that  the  grand  question  be  answered^ 
whether  the  subjective  laws  which  invincibly  govern  our  belief y  do, 
in  fact,  correspond  to  the  objective  laws  of  nature,  and  the  reality 
of  things  vnthout  us ;  then  this  is  the  very  fundamental  problem 
of  ail  metaphysics,  which  philosophy,  in  every  attempt  to  solve, 
invariably  and  inevitably  takes  for  granted. 

In  his  appendix  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  639 — 652),  Mr.  Morell  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  way  so  much  less  open  to  objection,  that 
we  cannot  but  wonder  that  he  has  not  modified  the  passage 
from  the  text.  The  distinction,  which  in  the  latter  seems 
lost  sight  of,  between  religion  and  theology  —  practical  be- 
lief and  speculative  science  —  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
appendix.  Religion,  Mr.  Morell  justly  remarks,  'may  exist 
without  a  theology  at  all,  properly  so  called  ;*  and,  it  may  be 
added,  theology  will  never  teach  religion.  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Morell  so  far,  that  philosophy,  using  the  word  in  a  loose 
sense,  is  essential  to  theology,  as  a  science.  Theology  is  the 
philosophy  of  religious  truth.  Indeed,  if  by  philosophy  we  mean 
merely  ^  intense  application  of  reason,'  (p.  650)  what  science  is 
there  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  ?  But  we  would  reclaim  quite  as 
earnestly  against  the  substitution  of  theology  as  against  that  of 
philosophy,  for  religion.  We  are  among  those  who  believe  that 
theology  is  a  progressive  science,  if,  indeed,  it  can  claim  to  be  a 
science ;  but  we  believe  religion  to  be  unchangeable,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  though  capable,  subjectively  considered,  of  varying 
degrees  of  strength  and  purity  in  different  individuals.  The 
voice  of  religion  is  the  voice  not  of  a  disputant,  but  of  a  teacher. 
Its  evidence  is  analogous  to  that  (though  far  more  cogent),  on 
which  we  act  in  all  practical  matters.  It  dwells  in  the  region, 
not  of  ideas,  but  of  facts.  It  teaches  us  that  to  reason  is  a  less 
exalted  thing  than  to  love  and  to  work,  and  its  authority  rests 
on  a  more  substantial  basis  than  the  good  or  ill  success  of  human 
reasonings  in  systematizing  or  explaining  the  truths  it  teaches, 
and  the  duties  it  ordains. 

The  masterly  outline  which  Mr.  Morell  has  given  of  the 
natural-religious  argument,  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  in 
his  best  style.  Yet  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
discriminated  between  the  actual  carrying  on  of  a  process  of 
reasoning,  and  the  analysis  of  that  process.  Obviously,  it  is  the 
latter  only  which  comes  within  the  province  of  metaphysical 
philosophy.  The  validity  of  the  process  in  no  wise  depends  on 
our  ability  to  analyse  it.  It  is  only  recently  that  anything  like 
a  complete  system  of  the  logic  of  induction  has  been  attempted. 
Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  are  at  variance  on 
the  theory,  not  only  of  induction,  but  even  of  syllogism*     The 
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validity  of  the  processes,  however,  has  survived  the  controversy, 
— is  still  unimpeachable.  The  most  perfect  system  of  logic  could 
never  render  a  good  syllogism  or  a  complete  induction,  one  whit 
more  valid  or  convincing.  Who  would  dream  of  asserting, 
that  unless  the  laws  of  induction  can  be  philosophically  ^  esta- 
blished,^ inductive  reasoning  '  fails  of  a  foundation,^  and  astro- 
nomy, geology,  or  any  other  science  based  thereon,  *  sinks  with 
it  into  a  nonentity  ^?  Yet  natural  theology  is  just  as  much  an 
affair  of  induction  as  geology,  though  its  scope  and  discoveries 
are  infinitely  more  sublime  and  important.  What  claim,  then^ 
can  philosophy  put  in  to  be  esteemed  essential  in  one  case,  in 
any  sense  or  degree  in  which  it  is  not  essential  in  the  other  ? 

We  can  understand  Mr.  Morell^s  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  philosophy  only  in  one  of  two  ways ; — either  by  supposing 
that  he  applies  the  term  philosophy  to  any  process  of  close 
logical  thought,  on  the  most  exalted  topics, — ^in  which  case  we 
have  no  dispute  with  him,  except  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
term ;  or  else,  that  he  regards  the  philpsophical  analysis  of  a 
process  of  thought  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  its  results ;  in 
which  case  we  strongly  demur  to  his  position. 

A  familiar  instance  may  illustrate  the  question.  Our  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  and  general  attributes  of  Ood  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  many  other  practical  convictions,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  infinite  importance  of  its  object.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  conviction  which  a  man  who  has  never  left  England, 
nor  conversed  with  a  traveller  from  ludia  or  New  Zealand, 
entertains  of  the  existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
and  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  him  to  be  just  and  benevo- 
lent towards  those  unseen  beings,  as  well  as  towards  'his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen.^  The  objections  and  difficulties  of  philo*- 
sophical  scepticism  would  apply  as  logically,  though  they  would 
not  be  felt  as  forcibly,  in  this  case  as  in  the  other.  And  the 
answer  in  both  cases  would  be  the  same. 

'  Philosophic  thinking,'  it  is  true,  may  be  so  far  a  requisite 
basis  of  faith  in  certain  individual  minds,  in  regard  to  all  matters 
belonging  to  the  domain  of '  Practical  Reason,'  as  it  furnishes  a 
reply  to  the  difficulties  which  a  false  philosophy  had  started* 
But  how,  after  all,  does  a  sound  philosophy  dispose  of  those 
difficulties?  Not  by  a  direct  disproof,  but  by  showing  that> 
fully  carried  out,  they  are  as  fatal  to  the  conclusions  of  phila» 
sopby  as  to  those  of  common  sense.  Not  by  bringing  to  light 
some  new  ground  of  belief,  but  by  analysing  the  process  by 
which  convictions  are  formed  in  common  minds,  so  far  as  to 
show  that  it  is  a  healthful  and  conclusive  one,  unless  all  beliei 
be  hallucination,  and  the  human  mind  itself  a  lie ;  and  that,  to 
be  consistent,  you  have  but  two  alternatives, — either  to  acknow** 
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ledge  the  trustworthiness  and  divine  authority  of  revelation,  or 
to  disbelieve  everything  but  your  own  existence,  and  to  doubt 
even  that.  And  if  the  sceptic  actually  intrenches  himself  in 
this  last  position,  philosophy  has  never  yet  foiled  the  weapons 
that  can  dislodge  him  from  it. 

If  these  remarks  seem  to  have  extended  to  a  disproportionate 
length,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  restricted 
in  their  application  to  the  particular  passages  which  have  imme- 
diately suggested  them.  The  question  to  which  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  the  readers  of  the  work 
before  us,  relates  to  no  subordinate  inquiry,  but  to  the  entire 
spirit,  design,  and  expectations  with  which  either  the  history  of 
philosophy  should  be  written,  or  the  study  of  philosophy  pur- 
sued. Such  arrogant  claims  as  are  advanced  by  some  modem 
systems  are  injurious,  we  are  persuaded,  not  alone  to  those 
systems  themselves,  but  also  to  the  progress  of  true  philosophy. 
Philosophy,  the  momeut  she  claims  infallibility,  has  laid  aside 
her  proper  character,  and  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  confidence.. 
Professing  to  be  ao^iaj  she  ceases  to  be  i^Ckoa'o(l>ia.  The  spirit 
of  the  true  philosopher  resembles  that  of  the  true  Christian  : 
'  not  as  though  T  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  per- 
fect.' The  attempt  to  exalt  philosophy  above  religion,  and 
make  speculation,  instead  of  faith,  the  souFs  guiding  star,  as  it 
is  utterly  un suited  to  our  present  condition  and  fuculties,  so  it 
is  fatal  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  mind,  intellectiial  or 
moral. 

There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  it  might  be  correctly  said, 
that  religious  truth  is  '  the  cradle'  of  philosophical ;  that  revela- 
tion is  but  a  temporary  forestalling  of  the  discoveries  of  specu* 
lation  or  intuition,  and  faith  the  preceptress  to  whose  care  reason 
is  for  a  time  entrusted,  during  its  infancy  or  minority.  To  walk 
by  faith  is  the  characteristic  of  an  immature  state,  awaiting  a 
higher  development.  At  first,  the  largest  part  of  a  child's  know- 
ledge is  matter  of  faith.  We  might  say,  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
if  the  term  faith  be  used  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  include  our 
instinctive  confidence  in  the  involuntary  experience  of  sensation 
and  consciousness,  and  in  those  primary  intuitions,  which,  whe- 
ther the  offspring  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  inspiration,  are  certainly 
not  the  product  of  reasoning,  but  the  basis  of  it.  In  this  sense, 
knowledge  must  for  ever  rest  on  a  basis  of  faith.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, you  doubt  the  testimony  of  memory,— for  the  truth  of  which 
you  cannot  by  possibility  have  any  evidence  but  what  itself  cnp- 
plies, — you  must  discredit  all  the  processes  of  reasoning,  and  be 
condemned  to  eternal  and  universal  ignorance  and  unbelie£ 
But  we  speak  now  of  that  portion  of  knowledge, — a  very  large 
portion,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  experienced  sage, — ^which 
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is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  others.  This  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  matter  of  faith.  At  every  stage  of  the  child's  intellectual 
progress,  some  portion  of  his  knowledge  is  removed  from  the  basis 
of  testimony,  and  placed  on  that  of  his  own  reasoning,  or  per- 
sonal experience.  Not  only  are  his  erroneous  beliefs  corrected, 
but  the  exercise  of  faith,  even  with  regard  to  what  is  true,  is 
gradually  superseded  by  more  direct  knowledge;  just  as  the 
approach  of  sunrise,  that  scatters  the  gloom  and  mists  of 
night,  renders  useless  the  lamp  that  had  guided  the  traveller 
amid  the  darkness.  We  have  but  to  suppose  a  continuance  of 
this  same  process,  and  some  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  revelar 
tion  may  hereafter  present,  in  the  daylight  of  familiar  con- 
templation, the  aspect  of  almost  self-evident  truths, — no  longer 
the  limit,  but  the  starting  point,  of  our  most  exalted  rea- 
sonings. 

All  this  is  readily  granted.  Now  we  know  in  part;  and  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  partial  shall  be  done 
away.  But  it  is  equally  true,  (and  this  is  just  what  philosophyi 
or  rather  the  professed  philosopher,  is  so  apt  and  willing  to  for- 
get,) that  the  present  is  a  state  of  mere  childhood.  Indivi- 
dually, and  perhaps  as  a  race,  we  are  still  in  our  infanqr. 
Human  reason  is  not  destined  to  attain  its  fiill  and  mature 
development  within  the  space  of  threescore  years  and  ten« 
Those  high  discoveries  which  should  supersede  revelation  by 
experience,  and  faith  (in  a  measure)  by  direct  knowledge,  are 
reserved  for  another  stage  of  our  history  than  the  earthly.  And 
the  so-called  sage  who  forgets  this,  is  about  as  wise  as  the  tift* 
veller  who  should  fling  his  lamp  into  the  quagmire,  and  tTMl 
to  his  logical  acumen  to  ^construct'  (as  the  Germans  wcMM 
say)  a  probable,  possible,  or  demonstrable  path  through  the  dark* 
ness  of  night,  and  amidst  real  and  actual  morasses,  pitfidls,  and 
precipices. 

From  this  digression,  which  is  not  altogether  a  digression, 
either,  we  return  to  Mr.  Morell's  Introduction. 

After  an  ingenious  ejection,  on  which  we  cannot  stay  to  com- 
ment, proving  that  the  rise  of  philosophy  is  inevitable,  Mr* 
Morell  comes  to  consider  '  the  Primary  Elements  of  Human 
Knowledge'  (vol.  i.  pp.  48—63).  And  here  we  are  met  at  the 
threshold  by  a  mistake  on  which  we  must  bestow  a  few  word^ 
not  only  out  of  regard  for  our  author,  but  becanse  it  has  long 
appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  metaphysical  errors | 
and  (if  we  may  express  such  a  conviction  without  incmring 
the  charge  of  presumption,)  one  which  has  vitiated  the  speco- 
lations  of  some  of  the  most  acute  metaphysicians.  The  error 
is  that  of  confounding  Generalization  with  Analysis.  /The  moiit 
ordinary  ideas  of  mankind,'  says.  Mr.  Morell,  ^are  the  meet 
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complex,  and  the  effect  of  the  vtnied  proee$g  qf  aUiraetum  mi 
generalization  is  gradually  to  simplify  them  until  we  amva  it 
the  ultimate  elements  of  which  thej  consist.'  (p.  48.)  Again, 
(p.  49.)  '  in  generalizing  our  knowledge,  so  aa  to*  dedooe  the 
ultimate  elements  of  which  it  consists,  there  are  two  methods 
which  may  be  employed.  Either  we  may  make  a  dassificatioa 
of  all  objective  things  around  us,  as  being  the  material  of  oor 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  having  reduced  them  to  their  most 
universal  heads,  regard  these  as  the  required  elements;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  analyse  our  consciousness,  and  hmTing 
reduced  the  mental  processes  we  find  there  to  the  smmlleet  pos- 
sible number,  assume  these  as  the  elements  from  which  all  the 
multiplicy  of  our  thoughts  proceeds.' 

Passing  over  some  points  on  which  we  feel  inclined  to  con- 
ment  (such  as  the  assumption  that  '  objective  things  around 
us,'  are  ^  the  material  of  our  thoughts  and  feding9^  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  main  error  which  we  think  these  state- 
ments involve.  Now,  if  there  be  a  distinction  in  metaphyaics 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  see  clearly  and  grasp  tenaciously, 
we  should  say  it  is  the  distinction  between  analysia  and  gene- 
ralization. It  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  is  so  often  lost 
sight  of.  '  Generalization'  is  defined  by  Archbishop  Whateley 
as  '  the  act  of  comprehending  under  a  common  name  aereral 
objects  agreeing  in  some  point  which  we  abstract  from  each 
of  them,  and  which  that  common  name  serves  to  indicate.' 
It  will  make  no  difference  if  any  one  prefers  to  say,  '  under  a 
general  idea,'  instead  of  '  under  a  common  name/  Evidently, 
this  is  a  process  of  classi/ication.  Indeed,  the  two  terma  are 
often  used  as  convertible,  and  are  so  employed  by  Mr.  MorelL 
Analysis,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  taking  to  piecea  some  com- 
plex object,  and  resolving  it  into  its  proximate,  mediate,  or 
ultimate  elements.  Classification  may  be,  and  mostly  ii^ 
founded  on  some  sort  of  analysis.  Analysis  may,  and  often 
does,  lead  to  classification.  But  the  two  processes  are  not 
merely  distinct,  but  opposite.  Analysis  proceeds  upon  the  per- 
ception of  difference;  classification  on  that  of  resemblance. 
Analysis,  rightly  conducted,  brings  real  accession  to  our  know- 
ledge ;  classification  does  but  arrange  our  knowledge  in  a  more 
convenient  form.  Generalisation  gives  us  a  greater  command 
over  our  knowledge  of  particulars ;  but  if  carried  far,  a  danger 
arises  of  our  mistaking  words  for  ideas,  and  abstract  notions  for 
realities.  And  the  further  it  is  carried,  the  more  vague  do  our  ideaa 
necessarily  become.  Analysis,  on  he  contraiy,  breaks  down  our 
knowledge  into  parts ;  it  leads  us  away  from  the  general  to  the 
particular ;  and  the  further  it  is  carried  the  more  definite  do 
our  ideas  become.    Yet  Mr.  Morell  evidently  speaks  of  thma 
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processes  as  either  identical,- or  at  all  events  leading  to  identical 
results.  What  he  represents  as  the  effect  of  the  united  pro- 
cesses of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  'gradaally  to  simplify' 
our  ideas,  '  until  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  elements  of  which 
thy  consist,'  is  really  the  result  of  abstraction,  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  analysis.  But  generalisation  gives  not  the  ele- 
ments of  our  complex  ideas,  but  new  ideas,  framed  from  those 
elements. 

But  let  us  pursue  Mr.  Morell's  account  of  the  '  primary  ele- 
ments of  human  knowledge'  a  little  further.  After  referring 
to  the  categories  of  Aristotle  and  Kant,  he  comes  to  explain 
those  of  M.  Cousin, '  who,  with  singular  depth  and  clearness, 
has  criticised  the  labours  of  Kant,  and  by  the  application  of  ail 
the  rigour  of  modern  analysis,  has  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
Kantian  categories  to  two  fundamental  %dta9}  (pp.  68,  54). 
These  two  fundamental  ideas  are  those  of  actitm  and  being.  As 
we  despair  of  exhibiting  this  sublime  analysis  in  its  true  spleu*- 
dour  by  any  exposition  we  could  give  or  it,  we  quote  a  brief 
passage  from  M.  Cousin  himself.* 

^  La  raison»  dans  quelqae  sens  qu'elle  se  developpe,  \  quoi  que  ce 
soil  qu'elle  s'applique,  quoi  que  ce  soit  qu*elle  coosiddre,  ne  peut 
rien  concevoir  que  sous  la  condition  de  deux  idles  qui  president  ii 
Texercise  de  son  activity,  savoir :  Tid^e  de  Tun  et  du  multiple,  du 
fini  et  de  Tinfini,  de  T^tre  et  du  paraftre,  de  la  substance  et  da  ph£- 
nom^ne,  de  la  cause  absolue  et  des  causes  secondes,  de  Tabsolu  et 
du  relatif,  du  n^cessaire  et  du  contingent,  de  riromensiti  et  de 
Tespace,  de  Tetemit^  et  du  temps,  etc.  £n  rapprocbant  toutes  oes. 
propositions,  en  rapprocbant,  par  exemple,  tous  leurs  premiers  termaa, 
une  analyse  approfondie  les  identifie ;  elle  identifie  egalement  tous  lea 
seconds  termes  entre  euz ;  de  sorte  que  de  toutes  ces  propositions 
compar6e8  et  combinees,  il  r^ulte  une  seule  proposition,  une  seub 
formule,  qui  est  la  forroule  m§me  de  la  pens^e,  et  qui  vous  pouves 
ex  primer  selon  les  cas,  par  Tun  et  le  multiple,  le  temps  et  Veternit6, 
I'espace  et  Timmensit^,  Tunit^  et  la  vari^t^,  la  substance  et  le  ph6* 
nomine,  etc' 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  infallibOity  and  ommsd* 
eiice  of  the  reviewer's  chair,  we  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  of 
great  diffidence  in  attempting  to  point  out  the  errors  of  such 
men  as  M.  Cousin,  and  other  eminent  writers  who  appear  to  us 
not  free  from  the  confusion  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Doubt- 
less, it  would  be  more  for  our  reputation  as  philosophers,  were 
we  to  soar  into  the  clouds,  and  pour  forth  our  rapturous  ad* 
miration  of '  the  rigour  of  modem  analysis '  as  here  exemplified* 
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Yet,  at  the  risk  of  being  set  down  as  sorely  devoid  of  Teotonie 
'  Tiefe^  we  caimot  help  asking,  How  does  '  a  learned  analysis^' 
or  any  analysis  at  all,  idehtify  ^e  ideas  contained  under 
these  two  sets  of  terms?  By  what  process  of  analysis,  for 
example,  is  the  idea  of  unity  identified  with  that  of  infinity? 
Is  the  former  more  closely  connected,  even,  with  the  latter,  than 
with  the  idea  of  finiteness  ?  The  truth  is,  under  the  words — 
'  one,  unity,'  we  include  two  distinct  ideas ;  that  of  single,  a  nniti 
and  that  of  entire,  a  whole,  (whether  made  up  of  parts,  or  indi- 
visible). An  atom,  or  a  mathematical  point,  is  a  unit;  God  is 
one.  In  the  first  sense,  unity  actually  implies  finiteness;  io 
the  second,  though  it  may  co-exist  with  infinity,  it  surely  does 
not  logically  imply  it.  Again,  how  are  the  ideas  of  '  substance ' 
and  'immensity'  identified  with  each  other?  Whether  any 
logical  magic  lurks  in  the  phrase  '  absolute  substance,'  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  since  we  are  at  some  loss  to  divine  what 
relative  substance  would  be.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
earliest  idea  which  the  mind  receives  of  substance,  is  closely 
connected,  not  with  infinity,  but  with  its  opposite,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  '  thing.'  The  most  natural  and  sponta- 
neous  conception  of  infinity,  on  the  other  hand,  (we  do  not  say, 
most  correct)  is  probably  the  very  opposite  of  substance, — that 
of  boundless  nothing. 

Waiving,  with  the  utmost  humility,  all  right  to  be  oracnlar, 
we  leave  it  to  our  philosophic  readers  to  decide,  whether  this 
vaunted  analysis  is,  properly  speaking,  any  analysis  at  all ;  or 
.whetlic(,  in  truth,  it  is  anything  but  a  classification  of  thoughts 
(into  the  utility  of  which  it  concerns  not  us  to  inquire)  founded 
on  the  very  simple  logical  fact,  that  'every  name  which  de- 
notes an  attribute,  divides,  by  that  very  fact,  all  things  what- 
ever into  two  classes,  those  which  have  the  attribute,  and  those 
which  have  not ;'  which  division  '  is  not  merely  a  division  dT 
such  things  as  actually  exist,  or  are  known  to  exist,  but  of  all 
such  as  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  and  even  of  all  such  as 
can  be  imagined.*  *  In  other  words,  that  whatever  category  the 
mind  forms  to  itself,  impUes  a  universal  category  diametrically 
opposed  to  it.  If  this  be  granted,  it  will  foUow  that  we  have 
here  nothing  less  than  an  instance  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  the 
confusion  between  generalization  and  analysis,  before  com- 
mented upon ;  and  that  to  speak  of '  M.  Cousin's  ultimate  re- 
duction of  the  primary  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,*  is  to 
confer  a  grandiloquent  misnomer. 

On  this  topic  we  will  only  add,  that  any  one  who  chooeea  to 
pursue  it,  may  discover  abundant  exampfei  in  t1  writingi  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    Perhaps  such  an  i  a  may 

•  J.  S.  Mars  Syst  of  Logie^  ^ 
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gest  the  question^  whether  the  admiration  so  often  accorded  to 
^hat  philosopher  for  his  analytic  subtilty^  be  not  rather  due  to 
^is  sparkling  imagination,  Ind  qfiick  perception  of  analogies 
and  resemblances.  He  could  weave  a  brilliant  tissue  from  his 
own  marvellously  active  brain  ;  but  we  question  if  he  was  fitted 
patiently  to  unravel  the  web  of  nature.  * 

Human  knowledge  being  reduced  to  its  primary  elements, 
the  reader  might  suppose  that  even  the  most  rigid  modern 
analysis  had  done  its  work.  No  such  thing.  Let  him  proceed 
a  few  pages  further,  and  he  will  find  Mr.  Morell  arriving  at  the 
conclusion — 

'  That  the  three  great  and  primary  elements  of  all  our  knowledge 
are,  firstly  (first?),  the  idea  of  our  own  individual  existence,  or  of 
finite  mind  in  general ;  secondly,  the  idea  of  nature  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  idea  of  the  absolute  and  eternal,  as  manifested  in  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  our  impersonal  reason.  Every  notion  of  our  intellectual 
life,  we  believe,  may  be  traced  to  one  of  these  sources,  and  we  regard 
them,  therefore,  as  the  primitive  elements  of  all  our  knowledge — 
starting  points  from  which  every  true  system  of  philosophy  must  take 
its  rise.' — p.  63. 

Were  this  classification  propounded  by  some  stripling  logi- 
cian, we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  condemn  it  as  a 
manifest  cross-division.  Abashed  by  the  great  names  which 
may  be  advanced  in  support  of  it,  we  feel  much  greater  hesita- 
tion in  indulging,  still  more  in  expressing,  such  a  conclusion, 
yet  equally  at  a  loss  to  avoid  it.  Moreover,  by  speaking  of  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Morell  leaves  room  for  a  question 
whether,  after  all,  he  has  in  view  a  classification  of  thoughts,  as 
such,  or  of  things ;  or  whether,  by  possibility,  he  confounds  the 
two.  '  Elements  of  knowledge,'  as  we  have  already  seen,  denote, 
in  the  philosophy  adopted  by  our  author,  the  most  general  ideas 
to  which  our  knowledge  can  be  reduced.  But  these  vague 
abstractions  can  never  be  the  sources  of  the  particular  know- 
ledge, from  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  generated.  The 
real  sources  of  our  knowledge,  the  actt^d  roots  or  fountains  of 

*  '  Generalization'  is  often  employed  to  denote  induction,  the  process  of 
inferring  general  propositions  from  particular.     Of  course  this  must  be 


process 

as  fruitful  of  logical  disputes,  as  the  confusion  we  have  attempted  to  point 
out,  of  metaphysical  error. 

At  p.  192,  vol.  ii.,  in  the  account  of  Hegel,  Mr.  Morell  appears  to  con- 
found generalizing  up  to  a  first  principle  with  tracing  to  a  first  cause. 
This  error  is,  in  fSetf  an  essential  part  oi  Hegel's  system. 
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our  conceptions  must  be,  not  ideas,  but  actuaUy  existing  things; 
the  soul  itself^  for  example^  or  divine  inspiration,  or  the  exteiial 
world.  If,  then,  the  question  be,  to  classify  existing  things,  the 
division  into  '  self,  and  not-self,'  or  again,  into  '  mind,  and  not 
mind,^  is  exhaustive,  including  all  existence,  actual  or  posnble, 
finite  or  in6nite,  absolute  or  conditioned,  '  Finite  mind  in 
general,'  would  then  be  a  subdivision  under  one  of  these  heads. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  be  to  classify  knowM^ 
(whether  ideas  or  propositions),  the  division  into  absolute  or 
necessary,  and  conditioned,  or  not  necessary,  or  again  iuto 
mutable  and  immutable,  seems  equally  exhaustive.  To  inter- 
mingle the  two  processes,  and  present  us  with  a  threefold  divi- 
sion, into  nature,  the  soul,  and  the  absolute,  does  appear  to  oar 
dull  apprehension  laying  a  foundation,  on  which  no  solid  super- 
structure can  ever  rest.  * 

Accordingly,  in  adopting  M.  Cousin's  excellent  classification 
of  philosophical  systems,  Mr.  Morell  has  found  it  necessary  to 
disencumber  himself  as  speedily  as  possible  of  this  unwieldly 
third  element,  by  merging  it  in  one  of  the  other  two.  A  pro- 
cedure which  certainly  tends  much  both  to  his  own  coniifort 
and  to  his  reader's  instruction,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
present  the  progress  of  philosophy  under  its  fourfold  aspect  of 
idealism,  sensationalism,  mysticism,  and  scepticism. 

We  have  exhausted  our  limits,  leaving  untouched  many  topics 
that  would  have  invited  remark.  The  work  itself  is  but  a  re- 
view, glancing  at  many  subjects,  the  full  discussion  of  which 
would  demand  a  work  five  or  six  times  the  size.  Nevertheless^ 
within  these  comparatively  narrow  limits,  many  of  the  deepest 
questions  of  metaphysics  are  treated  with  great  clearness  and 
reach  of  thought,  and  much  information  is  both  evinced  and 
conveyed.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  any  remarks 
on  our  author's  treatment  of  the  various  great  schools  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  much  acute  reasoning  in  his 
a(*count  of  '  Modern  Sensationalism  in  England,'  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  necessarian  controversy ;  and  some  adminble 
criticisms  on  the  Scottish  school,  particularly  on  Stewart  and 
Brown.  In  his  exposition  of  the  German  systems,  we  could 
wish  that  Mr.  Morell  had  cither  not  criticised  at  all,  confining 
himself  to  simple  history  and  interpretation,  or  else  that  Us 
criticisms  had  been  far  more  searching.  We  might  say  the  same 
in  reference  to  eclecticism,  of  which  we  deem  our  author  more 
than  sufficiently  enamoured.     For  example,  in  the  account  of 

*  We  cannot  help  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  found  the 
views  we  have  here  ventured  to  express,  countenanced  by  a  verv  able, 
though  somewhat  harsh,  critic  of  Mr.  Morell,  in  theProfpadtM  iZiVMw. 
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Kant^  while  some  minor  objections  are  stated,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  probe  and  sift  the  system  itself.  Its  main  assumptions 
Mr.  Morell  seems  to  regard  as  beyond  question.  Are  they  so  ? 
Is  the  human  intellect  really  constructed  on  the  precise  and 
formal  model  laid  down  by  the  sage  of  Koenigsberg  ?  These 
nicely  balanced  categories,  arranged  with  such  suspicions  and 
artificial  looking  exactitude,  three  under  each  head,  are  they 
the  true  alphabet  of  human  thought  ?  Or  has  the  love  of  sys- 
tem, the  fatal  snare  of  capacioas  intellects,  exercised  here,  'to<>y 
its  wonted  influence,  in  exalting  some  secondary  phenomena  to 
the  rank  of  primary,  and  keeping  some  things  which  are  really 
essential,  out  of  view  ?  Are  even  the  famous  distinctions  betweeo 
reason  and  understanding,  and  between  the  matter  and  the  form 
of  thought,  based  on  perfect,  or  on  imperfect  mental  analysis? 
Again,  in  the  concluding  remarks  on  HegeFs  system,  the  second 
of  a  list  of  objections  is,  that  there  is  '  a  cw^urion  between  the 
logical  process  of  thinking,  and  the  real  process  of  things  them* 
selves.'  A  confusion,  truly  I  This  strikes  ua  as  not  unlike 
saying,  that  one  objection  to  Locke's  system  is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  overlook  other  sources  of  ideas  besides  sensation 
and  reflection ;  when  the  denial  of  any  such  sources  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  system.  This  confusion  is,  if  we  at  all  UHderstand 
the  matter,  the  very  essence  of  HegePs  philosophy.  When  we 
find  such  an  objection  merely  ranked  as  second  in  a  Ust,  we 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  lawyer  who,  after  oommen- 
cing  a  list  of  reasons  for  the  non-appearance  of  a  witness,  with 
some  reason  which  we  have  forgotten,  proceeded:  'Secondly, 
my  lord,  the  witness  is  dead.'  When  the  next  edition  of  Mr. 
Morell's  work  is  called  for,  we  would  earnestly  urge  him  to  con« 
sider  whether  his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  continental 
philosophers,  and,  perhaps,  the  labour  which  an  acquaintance 
with  their  systems  necessarily  involves,  have  not  lei  him  to 
attach  more  than  due  value  to  the  fruit  of  their  daborate  cogi- 
tations, and  to  probe  their  defects  with  too  sparing  a  band. 

One  word  we  must  be  allowed  in  reference  to  the  very  im- 
portant point  of  style.  A  philosophical  style  shoold  be  a  moAA 
of  perspicuity,  purity,  precision,  and  manly  vigour.  We  are  very 
glaid  to  trace  an  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  new  edition. 
But  Mr.  Morell  must  permit  us  to  say  that  his  style,  though 
in  some  points  worthy  of  commendation,  is  not  so  good  as  we 
think  he  could  make  it  in  point  either  of  clearness,  propriety,  or 
brevity.  We  subjoin  in  a  note  two  or  three  eiamples  ooi  of 
many  which  struck  us  in  reading.*    Our  readers  intt  not,  Wtt 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  In  the  sentence  beginninff,  'The  fiist  man,'  dots  the 
author  mean  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  nEilosophie  Piocsss  should  jo 
on  in  the  mind  of  that  tame  prinitifse  phiioaoptitr  t    if  SQ^  wlqrf    Wt 
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hope,  suspect  us  of  any  ill-natured  pleasure  in  criticizing  ;  but 
we  confess  to  a  jealous  and  watchful  fear,  lest  the  prevailing 
study  of  German  should  exert  a  seriously  hurtful  influence  on 
our  own  noble  language.  Much  as  we  admire  the  German 
language,  we  cannot  but  think  that  all  the  benefits  likely  to  be 
derived  from  its  cultivation  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  such 
a  price.  The  language  of  a  nation  is  the  reflection  of  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  and  one  of  its  most  precious  inheritances.  "What- 
ever corrupts  the  lanp^uage,  inflicts  an  injuiy  on  the  national 
mind.  And  thoughts  that  will  not  bear  being  thoroughly  trans- 
phinted  into  our  language,  are  not  likely  to  take  deep  root  amongst 
us,  or  to  bear  much  useful  fruit. 

To  conclude.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  i\Ir.  MorcU's  *  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.^  The  work  supplies  a  deficiency  in  our 
literatnre  which  no  other  work  in  our  language  can  pretend  to 
fill.  And  there  are  probai)ly  very  few  men  in  England  who  could 
have  done  it  better.  We  close  the  volumes,  however,  with  the 
feeling  awakened  by  their  opening  pages,  of  the  importance  of 
a  clear  idea  and  precise  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  philo- 
sophy. If  by  philosophy  we  uTiderstand  \\\q  science  of  knoir- 
ledye — or,  rather,  the  attempt  to  construct  that  science — to 
examine  the  grounds  of  our  convictions,  the  processes  of  our 
arguments,  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  com(>ass  and 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  —  we  agree  with  our  author  that 
this  is  a  U'gitimate  and  natural  employment  of  our  faculties, 
Mm  besoin  de  Tesprit  liumain.^  In  this  sense,  the  only  ba- 
sis of  philosophy  is  psychology.  The  science  of  knowledge 
must  be  measured  in  its  progress,  limits,  and  value,  by  the 
science  of  mind.  But  if  by  philosophy  we  are  to  understand 
the  '  striving  of  human  reason'  to  solve  insoluble  problems — to 

that  from  that  time  philosophy  must  obtain  among  men.  How  so,  if  our 
friend  *  the  first  man/  never  happened  to  publish  his  theories  ?  The  ob- 
scurity in  expression  here  seems  to  arise  from  indefiniteness  of  thought. 
At  p.  .'),  we  are  told,  *  the  philosophic  spirit,  when  once  bcfjun,  ever  strives 
after  a  perfected  system,  in  which  every  phenomenon  within  or  around 
iV  (?)  sliull  be  accounted  for.*  At  p.  r)()4,  where  it  is  said  that  a  certain 
theory  would  *  reduce  creation  to  chance,  religion  to  folly,  and  all  mankind 


the  reri/  asccnc/ancf/  of  his  genius,'  is  scarcely  Knglish.  *  Muhiplicity  of 
antagonisms,'  (p.  4  $8),  is  an  outlandish  phrase,  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  6ut, 
above  all,  wc  entreat  Mr.  MorcU  to  abjure  that  vile  Americanism, '  to  pro- 
gress.' \Vhy  should  this  ugly  interloper  supplant  '  advance/  or  '  make 
progress  ?*  Yet  not  content  with  this,  Mr.  M.  has  something  Blill  wone 
(shade  of  Johnson  !)  to '  progress  onwards.' 
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dispense  with  the  light  of  revelation — to  prove  by  reasoning, 
fundamental  facts^  incapable  alike  of  proof  or  disproof,  but  which 
we  must  receive  on  pain  of  being  plunged  into  boundless  Pyr- 
rhonism— or  to  bring  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  and  the  eternal, 
within  the  compass  of  the  baby-mind  of  man — ^then  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  estimate  very  highly  either  the  merits  or  the 
prospects  of  such  philosophy.  As  well  might  men  try  to 
sound  the  ocean  with  a  skipping-rope,  or  to  light  the  universe 
with  a  taper.  On  the  ground  on  which  the  cause  of  philosophy 
is  placed  by  the  sceptical  historian,  Mr.  Lewes,  we  should 
be  quite  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  in  its  favour;  baton 
that  assumed  by  the  eclectics  and  the  Ghsrmans,  we  must  give  up 
the  cause  as  hopeless.  The  genius  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  elaborate  systems  which  Mr.  Morell  has  with  so  much 
ability  endeavoured  to  interpret  to  the  common-sense  intellect 
of  English  readers,  does  but  confirm,  we  venture  to  think. 
Bacon's  remark,  that  a  swift  racer,  if  once  on  a  wrong  track, 
will  go  wrong  much  faster  and  further  than  an  ordinary  man. 


Art.  III.— 1.  The  Divine  Authority  and  Permanent  Obligation  of  thi 
Sabbath.      By   Ralph  Wardlaw,   D.D.,    Congregational    Chorch, 

Glasgow. 

2.  Traces  and  Indications  of  the  Primitive  Sabbath  in  many  of  the  Insti* 
tutions  and  Observances  of  the  Ancient  World,  By  the  Rev.  John 
Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxen. 

3.  The  Sabbath  not  a  mere  Judaical  Appointment,  with  examinatiom  oftht 
more  prevalent  Fallacies  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  ihow  that 
the  Sabbath-Law  has  been  AboUshed  or  Related.  By  the  Bev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  B.A.,  United  Presbyterian  Chorch,  Edinborgh* 
Glasgow :  Maclehose  and  Bryoe. 

We  have  watched  with  the  deepest  aolidtnde  the  progress  of  tli0 
controversy  which  has  recently  been  agitated  in  Scotland,  and 
into  which  has  been  info  m  e  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  bitterness  and  wrath,  oi  i    bject       Snnday  trains.    Wi9 

have  been   especially  int 
general  question  of  the  n         i 
bath.    Had  the  qnestioiit 
religions  oi 
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exist,  and  does  exist,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  perfectlj 
at  one  in  their  views  of  the  sanctity  and  moral  oblifl:ation  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  Christian  Sabbath.  This  diversity  and 
opposition  of  opinion  upon  these  incidental  and  secondary  ques- 
tions, has  given  rise  to  the  notion  among  the  unthinking,  or 
the  prejudiced,  that  there  exists  great  uncertainty  among 
Christians  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's*day.  And 
the  secular  and  irreligious  portion  of  the  periodical  press  has 
not  been  slow  to  circulate  and  corroborate  this  impression. 

It  was  never  more  necessary  for  Christians  to  unite  in  at- 
testing  their  solemn  adherence  to  this  Christian  institute^  as  a 
day — a  whole  day — for  rest  from  labour,  and  for  spiritual  service. 
And  the  originators  of  this  series  of  tractates  upon  the  various 
aspects  of  this  great  subject,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  men 
'  that  have  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do/  Such  a  series  of  tracts  is  well  fitted  to  counter- 
act the  evil  to  which  we  have  just  alluded ;  and  to  place  the 
whole  question  of  the  Sabbath  on  a  clear  and  certain  basis. 

There  have  been  certain  incidental  and  irrelevant  elements 
in  this  controversy,  considered  as  affecting  the  sanctity  and 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  we  will  with  all  brevity  point 
out. 

I.  The  alleged  discrepancy  betwixt  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  people  respecting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

This  alleged  difference  has  been  largely  referred  to,  to  rouse 
the  zeal  of  the  Northern  people  against  any  alteration  of 
their  national  habits  of  reverence  for  the  Sabbath.  And  it 
is  beyond  all  question,  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord^s-day  is  outwardly  observed  on  the 
diflt'crcut  sides  of  the  Tweed  —  a  diversity  very  much  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  form  and  issue  of  those  religious  struggles 
through  which  the  two  nations  have  respectively  passed.  Na- 
tionally considered,  the  reformation  in  Scotland  was  much  more 
thorough,  that  is,  produced  a  much  more  conspicuous  change 
from  the  principles  and  forms  of  popery,  than  in  England.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  religious  leaders  in  the  former  nation  pene- 
trated more  profoundly  into  scriptural  truth,  or  argued  more 
conclusively  against  Romish  pretensions.  But  in  Scotland  the 
struggle  was  more  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
impressed  the  national  mind  with  its  own  stamp;  while  in 
England  the  ruling  powers  with  whom  it  had  in  great  measure 
originated,  kept  the  movement  in  their  own  hands,  put  an 
earlier  check  to  its  progress,  and  subjected  it  more  openly  to 
the  restraints  of  monarchical  authority,  than  was  ever  pretended 
to,  or  conceived  of,  in  the  other  nation.    There  was,  therefore^ 
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in  Scotland  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reformation,  a  more 
widely  diffused  conviction  of  the  sanctity  and  spiritual  obliga- 
tion of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  Sabbath,  than  at  any 
time  prevailed  in  England. 

But  subsequent  events  operated  still  more  powerfully  to  per- 
petuate this  diversity.  During  the  struggle  between  the  first 
Charles  and  the  parliament,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Pro- 
tector, the  religious  portion  of  the  community  in  England  held 
as  sound  scriptural  views  of  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's-day, 
and  maintained  as  spiritual  an  observance  of  it,  as  Scotland 
ever  witnessed,  with  much  less  of  that  stern  severity  of  spirit, 
and  gbomy  moroseness,  which  the  direful  struggles  of  that 
northern  people,  added  to  their  natural  temper,  gave  to  their 
observance  of  it.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  brightest  and  best 
period  in  the  religious  history  of  England,  was  produced  by  the 
presence  and  labours  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  Scot- 
tish armies  in  that  country.  So  these  Scottish  commissionerti 
with  pardonable  self-importance,  have  recorded  for  the  faith  of 
future  generations;  and  subsequent  historians  have  obse- 
quiously attested  their  claim.  We  take  the  liberty  of  esti- 
mating that  influence  at  considerably  less  than  it  has  generally 
been  reckoned ;  and  we  rest  our  judgment  on  the  entire  traia 
of  English  history  from  that  day  to  this.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  religious  portion  of  the  English  people,  evea 
from  the  time  of  Henry  viii.,  held  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
tiie  Sabbath,  never  very  widely  different  from  those  which  prevail 
in  Scotland ; — that  it  was  the  religious  mind  of  England  that  pro- 
duced  the  great  puritan  struggle  which  the  peculiar  conjuncture 
of  Scottish  affairs  only  aided  in  bringing  to  a  crisis ; — ^that  no  one 
wishing  to  retain  a  character  for  common  sense  will  pretend, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines 
learned  their  religion  from  the  Scottish  commissioners ;  or  had 
the  tone  of  their  religious  sentiments  perceptibly  altered  by 
their  presence,  although  they  were  visibly  influenced  and  gnidea 
in  the  preparation  of  a  platform  of  church-government,  and  a 
directory  of  worship,  by  these  practised  and  zealoas  strangers 
But  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  divines  is,  and  has  frdm 
that  period  been,  the  standard  of  the  Scottish  national  faith 
upon  this  and  every  other  religions  topic. 

Since  there  was  this  identity  of  sentiment  in  the  two  oonntries 
at  the  time  the  national  faith  of  Scotland  was  fixed  by  these  stand* 
ards,  whence  the  visible  diversity  of  sentiment  and  practice  now? 
At  the  Restoration,  anti-puritan,  anti-presbyterian,  anti-evan^ 
gelical  principles  rose  into  the  ascendant  upon  the  rains  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  religion  of  the  dominant  pMrtj 
greatly  consisted  in  running  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spirit 
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sentiments,  and  practices  of  the  religious  party  over  which 
they  had  at  last  triumphed.  Nonconformists  from  the  restored 
national  church  were  by  i^ersecution  diminished  in  number, 
enfeebled  in  spirit,  almost  extinguished.  And  though  better 
times  have  succeeded,  this  anti-puritan  party  has  never  been 
dislodged  from  its  power;  its  influence  is  still  great;  and 
the  spirit  then  and  ever  since  so  actively  ahtagonistic  to 
the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  institutions^  has 
given  mould  and  temper  to  the  religious  sentiments  and  obser- 
vances of  the  English  nation.  And  thus  it  will  be  until  the 
growing  power  and  importance  of  nonconformists  shall  either 
regenerate,  or  overthrow,  the  dominant  sect  in  that  country. 

The  Scottish  people,  on  the  other  hand,  amid  all  their  ter- 
rible persecutions  for  the  national  faith  and  worship,  held  fast 
their  religion.  Whatever  rank  and  power  the  prelatic  party  at 
any  time  acquired,  the  nation  was  not  under  their  influence,  -or 
of  their  views.  And  thus  it  continued,  until  the  arm  of  oppres- 
sion was  exhausted,  and  Scotland's  rights  were  finally  secured. 

While  it  is,  therefore,  quite  true  that,  betwixt  the  two  nations, 
considered  as  nations^  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  sentiment  and 
practice ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  among  the  religious,  i.  e.,  the 
evangelical  and  pious  portion  of  both  nations,  there  is  not,  and 
there  never  has  been,  any  such  diversity — except  it  be,  that  the 
manner  and  mood  of  observance  by  the  one,  have  been  some- 
what more  cheerful  and  radiant,  than  of  the  other, — a  diversity 
explainable  by  the  difference  in  the  natural  temper  and  mental 
habits  of  the  two  peoples. 

But  in  the  continual  reference,  during  the  recent  controversy, 
to  these  national  diversities,  the  distinction  we  have  now  maue 
was  entirely  overlooked.  The  notion  was  apt  to  be  engendered, 
that  the  religious  in  the  two  nations  are  divided  respecting  the 
obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This  is  quite  an  error. 
They  are  not,  and  never  were  divided.  And,  allowing  for  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  views  of  Dr.  Paley,  Dr.  Whately,  and 
others,  have  been  adopted,  we  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, affirm,  that  the  great  body  of  truly  religious  men  in 
both  kingdoms  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  spiritual  obligation  of 
the  first  day  of  the  wc  ek — the  Lord's-day,  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
spiritual  observance. 

Another  most  pernicious  effect  of  this  alleged  difference  was 
the  waking  up  of  a  spirit  of  pride  and  rivalry  betwixt  the  two 
peoples;  inducing  citizens  of  the  one  nation,  from  merely 
national  partiality  and  pride,  to  indulge  a  laxity  of  sentiment  and 
discourse,  into  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  fallen ;  and 
citizens  of  the  other,  to  boast  themselves  of  the  national  strictness^ 
with  all  its  formality  and  hollowness  and  pretence;  thus  complicat- 
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ing  and  concealing  the  real  merits  of  the  subject,  as  a  question 
of  scripture  doctrine  and  institution.  But  the  Christian  Sab* 
bath,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  no  national  institute,  dependent 
for  its  observance  on  certain  national  tastes  and  habits.  Like 
the  gospel,  of  which  it  is  a  characteristic  institute,  it  is  ^  for  man' 
universally,  and  will  suit  the  meridian  of  Paris  as  much  as  that 
of  Edinburgh  ;  can  be  celebrated  amid  the  refinement  of  France, 
with  as  genuine  devotion  and  scriptural  exactness,  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Cafi^raria,  and  the  mountain  retreats  of  oppressed  and 
tortured  Tahiti.  This  talk  about  the  national  habits  of  the 
Scotch,  is  an  offensive  excrescence  upon  a  great  scriptural  argu- 
ment. 

II.  Another  most  unhappy  feature  in  the  recent  discussion, 
has  been  the  confounding  of  the  obligation  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  as  a  law  of  God,  with  the  political  arrangements  which 
may  be  made  for  its  observance  by  the  nation. 

The  grand  excess  and  error  in  the  entire  history  of  Sabbath- 
observance  in  Scotland,  has  been  the  assumed  right  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  government,  to  enjoin  the  national  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  part  of  the  national  constitution.  The  Scottish 
people  have  this  idea  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  mind,  that  they  can 
scarcely  recognize  the  general  and  voluntary  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  a  good  over  which  to  rqoice,  so  long  as  the  day 
is  not  uniformly  kept,  and  the  profaners  of  it  not  restrained  by 
legal  penalties. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  right  and  duty  of  civil  government  in 
appointing  and  regulating  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  a  question  quite  distinct  from 
another  and  more  important  one,  viz.^  What  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  Gkxi, 
and  professes  himself  a  Christian?  It  can  surely  be  supposed, 
that  men  holding  that  civil  government  should  enjoin  and  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  religious  institution ; 
and  men,  holding  that  the  day  should  be  enforced  by  the 
national  authorities,  merely  as  a  cessation  from  business,  on 
sanitary,  commercial  and  moral  grounds;  and  men  holding  that 
the  national  authorities  should  leave  the  observance  of  a  day  of 
rest  to  the  choice  of  each  individual  as  he  may  be  actuated  by 
interest,  love  of  life,  religion,  or  other  motive — should  with  all 
their  differences,  be  perfectly  agreed  in  this ;  that  if  any  man 
be  a  genuine  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  must  by  all  means 
^  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.'  7%u  U  the  taw 
of  the  Sabbath,  viz.,  the  obligation  every  Christian  is  under  to 
keep  the  sacred  day.  The  church  of  Christ  may  be  placed 
under  a  civil  government  that  will  do  nothing  toward  the  right 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.    Yet  the  obligation  qi  the  Sablyitit 
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is  not  on  this  account  relaxed,  or  the  spiritual  privilege  of  the 
Sabbath  thereby  diminished.  The  service  which  Christians  are 
called  to  render  is,  duty  to  God ;  the  privilege  with  which  they 
are  enriched,  is  a  blessing  from  God  ;  and  the  one  is  to  be  ren- 
dered and  the  other  to  be  enjoyed,  independently  of  all  humaa 
enactments,  and  even  in  the  face  of  them,  should  thev  contro- 
vene  the  Divine  behest.  In  a  word,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  an  institute  of  the  Christian  reliction,  is  co-extensive 
with  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  the  religion  itself. 

Again,  the  church  of  Christ  may  be  placed^  as  it  is  in  our  own 
empire,  under  a  civil  government  disposed  to  legislate  upon  the 
Sabl)ath,  and  to  take  it,  and  every  Christian  institution,  under 
its  superintendence  and  control.  Is  it  not  equally  the  duty  of 
Christians,  under  these  circumstances,  to  refuse  direction  from 
such  an  unauthorised  party,  and  make  it  evident  that  the 
Christian  church  holds  its  rights  from  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords ;  and  that  Christians  cannot  homologate  any  act 
infringing  upon  the  divine  authority,  to  which  alone,  in  such 
matters,  they  own  themselves  to  be  subject?  Should  not  their 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Sabbath  appear  in  following  Jesus 
Ciirist's  regulations  for  its  observance,  and  in  contravening  all 
others  which  come  into  collision  with  them.  Happily,  at  this 
moment  they  arc  under  no  such  necessity.  Government  inter- 
ference docs  not  come  into  collision  with  our  spiritual  convic- 
tions. But  if  it  did,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  would  remain  in 
all  its  integrity,  notwithstanding;  and  if  Christians  were  faithful 
to  their  principles,  their  observance  of  it  would  be  unaflTected 
by  all  such  presumptuous  interference. 

The  laws  of  this  country  respecting  the  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
bath, arc  either  obsolete  and  inoperative,  or  they  fall  in  with  the 
religious  principles  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  are  therefore 
not  thought  of  or  known.  Yet,  although  on  the  matter  under 
consideration,  we  have  no  grievance  to  complain  of,  no  require- 
ment to  elude,  no  penalty  to  fear,  no  favour  to  ask  at  the  hands 
of  our  rulers,  there  is  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  to  their  own  advantage,  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion,  if  they  had  left  the  Sabbath  to  rest  ou 
its  divine  authority,  and  to  be  advanced  without  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm.  These  laws  are  endurable,  onlv  because  thev  are 
contemptible  and  forgotten.  But  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
written,  the  rights  they  arrogate  to  earthly  rulers,  are  offensive 
and  blasphemous  ;  and  the  penalties  they  affix,  were  they  in- 
flicted, would  be  the  worst  forms  of  tvrannv.  The  whole  svs- 
tern  from  which  this  legislation  proceeds,  is  evil.  We  regard 
it  with  undisguised  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  an  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  One,  and  overrule  the 
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tlictates  of  conscience  towards  God.  From  the  sMular  autho- 
rities we  look  for  protection  in  our  secular  estate ;  but  mm  shall 
neither  invoke  them,  nor  can  we  endure  them,  to  use  the  sanc- 
tions of  their  authority  and  the  resources  of  their  power,  in  main- 
taining or  inforcing  Christian  institutions.  This  would  be  to  mis- 
represent the  character  of  the  Christian  religion ;  to  degrade  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  merely  political  machine ;  and  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  magistrate  a  weapon  the  most  dangerous  to 
human  liberty  ;  and  which,  more  than  any  other,  he  is  likely  to 
use  for  oppressive  ends. 

It  may  be  competent  to  a  civil  government  to  Appoint  a  cer- 
tain period  of  rest  from  all  labour  and  traffic  j  to  determine  that 
it  shall  be  one  day  in  seven,  and  that  day  the^r#^  of  the  seven, 
as  being  already  recognised,  and  used  thus,  for  religious  reasons, 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  But  whatever  advantages 
might  be  expected  to  flow  from  such  a  civil  regulation,  compliance 
with  it  could  never  be  viewed  as  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Even  if,  in  addition  to  such  political  considerations,  its  divine 
institution  were  adduced  to  insure  its  observance,  compliance 
with  this  regulation,  at  the  instance  of  the  civil  government, 
would  still  be  only  a  political  act,  and  not  an  act  of  religious 
worship.  And  should  any  from  spiritual  reasons,—*  firom  con- 
science towards  God,'  render  the  observance  enjoined,  would  not 
the  honour  of  this  obedience  be  profanely  divided  betwixt  the 
God  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it,  and  the  men  who  have  pre* 
sumptuously  pretended  to  supplement  and  seal  divine  authority 
with  theirs/  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  Sabbath,  as  a 
Christian,  spiritual  institution,  derives  no  advantage  from  being 
enforced  by  secular  authority.  Without  this  accompaniment,  its 
obligation  is  perfect,  and  its  high  claims  more  distinctly  ap- 
parent. 

For  want  of  such  views,  compliance  with  the  regulation!  of 
the  national  authorities  has  been  reckoned  Sabbath  observance. 
The  honour  demanded  for  the  Sabbath  has  consequently  been 
of  an  external,  ritual  sort ;  and  that  only  has  been  counted  profa^ 
nation,  which  infringed  upon  the  established  forms  and  usagesL 
But  let  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  rest  on  the  individual  con^* 
science,  and  the  Christian  will  observe  the  Sabbatb,  whether  the 
national  authorities  favour,  oppose,^or  neglect  it.  His  duty  is 
not  derived  from  them,  and  is  peribrmed  without  reference  to 
them.  It  is  not  as  the  law  of  the  land — a  national  usage,  an 
estiiblislied  form  of  religion,  that  he  observes  it,  but  as  part  of 
the  wo^^hip  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  must  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  these  distinct  and  dissimilar  notions 
have,  in  the  recent  controversy,  been  mixed  up  and  oonfonnded, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  claims  of  th*  SEbbtfli  m  It 
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spiritual  institution.  Even  when  no  direct  and  explicit  allnsioii 
was  made  to  the  civil  government,  as  an  enforcing  power,  there 
*has  been,  what  was  quite  equivalent,  an  appeal  to  the  national 
will,  as  expressed  in  its  religious  habits.  The  idea  of  Sabbath 
observance  that  has  always  been  uppermost,  has  been  of  an  out- 
ward, general,  national  compliance  with  prevailing  religious 
usages.  The  desirableness  of  a  day  of  cessation  from  labour, 
and  the  expediency  of  the  civil  government  appointing  such  a 
day,  upon  grounds  on  which  it  is  competent  to  rest  its  injunc- 
tions, we  are  far  from  questioning.  But  we  denounce  it  as  a 
pernicious  error,  we  lament  it  as  an  unmixed  evil,  that  this 
should  be  attempted  under  the  name  of  Sabbath  observance ; 
and  when  it  is  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  national  authorities, 
or  of  those  who  consent  to  their  act,  that  this  should  be  gloried 
in  as  an  honour  done  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Those  who  spend 
the  first  day  of  the  week  otherwise  than  the  scripture  requires, 
arc  undoubtedly  profaning  the  Sabbath ;  but  those  who  comply 
either  with  national  usages,  enforced  by  an  authoritative  public 
opinion,  or  enforced  by  such  a  public  opinion  along  with  the 
sanctions  of  civil  authority,  are  not  observing  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  And  it  is  a  ruinous  confounding  of  things  spiritual 
and  secular,  to  say  they  are.  This  pernicious  sentiment  has 
been  very  active  in  the  recent  controversy,  in  the  zeal  to  secure 
a  certain  national  uniformity  of  conduct;  and  to  prevent,  if  not 
by  force,  yet  by  certain  public  arrangements,  departure  from 
the  established  national  usage.  Oh,  that  Christian  men  would 
see,  that  whatever  is  gained  in  outward  decency  of  form  and 
ritual  by  such  means,  the  influence  and  claims  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  as  a  spiritual  institution,  are  proportionably  damaged  ! 

III.  Another  unhappy  feature  of  this  controversy  has  been, 
the  nature  of  the  practical  question  from  which  it  originated. 

The  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Ilailway,  in  shutting  np  their  line  upon  Sunday,  forms  a  most 
ineligible  battle-ground  on  which  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  These  respectable  gentlemen  may  be  sup- 
posed to  liave  reasoned  after  this  manner :  We  have  received 
our  appointment  from  constituents,  whose  confidence  we  pos- 
sess, whose  approval  we  reckon  on,  (and  have,  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  received).  We  stand  in  the  position  of  trustees 
for  the  proprietors  of  this  railway — ourselves,  during  our  term 
of  ollice,  being  the  real  proprietors.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
our  religious  principles  to  traffic  on  the  Sabbath-day.  We 
therefore  discontinue  this  part  of  our  business,  as  we  do  every 
other  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Our  predecessors  in  office 
acted  ditferently,  but  we  arc  not  bound  by  their  acts.  It  might 
be  convenieut  for  many  of  our  customers,  aud  profitable  to  the 
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concern,  were  we  to  traffic  as  has  hitherto  been  done ;  but  we 
must,  on  higher  considerations,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath-day^ 
to  keep  it  holy.*  That  it  may  sometimes  be  a  work  of  necessity 
and  mercy  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  justifiable  to 
provide  the  means  of  travelling,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
do  not  deny.  But  we  cannot,  on  account  of  the  rare  and  ^inci- 
dental exception,  set .  aside  the  divine  rule.  And  when  a  case 
of  necessity  and  mercy  is  presented  to  us,  we  shall  judge  of  it, 
and  act  according  to  our  conviction  of  duty,  and  the  mercifid 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath-day  ! 

If  these  premises  be  true,  viz.,  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow Railway  was  strictly  private  property,  and  they  the  pro- 
prietors of  it,  we  see  no  ground  which  any  have  to  censure 
their  conduct.  Their  consistency  with  their  principles  is  per- 
fect ;  their  conduct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  such  as  becomes  Christian 
men. 

But  their  conduct  was  faulty  from  defect.  Their  principles  re- 
quired the  abandonment  of  all  traffic.  Unhappily  for  their  con- 
sistency, they  only  abandoned  the  carrying  of  passengers  j  while  as 
traders  they  continued  the  carrying  of  the  mail.  We  can  con* 
ceive  of  only  three  grounds  on  which  this  apparent  inconsist- 
ency can  be  defended  with  any  appearance  of  reason.  First, 
that  they  (as  the  company)  were  under  contract  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  no  power  or  right  to  violate  their  engagement. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  this  contract  must  soon  expire,  and  if 
they  be  true  to  their  principles  they  will  not  renew  it.  But 
they  have  not  refused  the  renewal  of  the  contract  We  never 
heard  that  they  intend  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  argued  in  defence,  that  it  was  a  clause 
in  the  act  of  parliament  assigning  powers  to  this  company,  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  carry  the  mail  every  day  of  the  weekj 
should  the  Post  Office  authorities  require  them.  But  does  not 
this  defence  interfere  with  the  claim  to  look  upon  the  line  aa 
private  property?  Parliament  made  provision  for  the  fui'^ 
iional  accommodation ;  and  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  rail- 
way as,  in  some  sort,  a  public  or  national  work.  Bnt,  bes  deSy 
it  was  still  open  to  these  gentlemen  to  have  moved  their  consti- 
tuents to  petition  parUament  to  expunge  a  clause  which  bonnd 
them  down  to  do,  what  they  have  declared  in  the  most  public 
and  solemn  manner,  is  contrary  to  their  conscience,  and  an  act 
of  sin. 

But,  thirdly,  it  may  be  argued  in  defence,  that  parliament 
will  not  relax  this  law,  or  refrain  from  requiring  the  transit  of 
the  mail  on  Sunday;  and,  therefore,  they  have  no  choice. 
From  this  sentiment  we  enter  the  most  uncompromisiDg  dis- 
sent, as  false  and  pernicious,  and  aa  offering  (unwittingly  we 
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are  persuaded)  a  grievous  slight  aad  disparagement  to  the  ao- 
thority  of  God,  and  the  integrity  of  Christijin  institutions.  What ! 
Cannot  Christian  men  refrain  from  doing  evil,  because  a  civil 
government  commands  them  to  do  it?  Must  they  traffic — pro- 
fane the  Sabbath — do  what  they  declare  is  contrary  to  God's 
will,  because  secular  authorities  enjoin  it?  No  choice  !  Can 
they  not  bear  the  penalty  of  obeying  God  rather  than  men? 
Can  thev  not  show  that  a  conscientious  conviction  of  dutv  ad- 
mits  of  no  excuse,  and  can  enter  into  no  compromise?  This 
glaring  defect  in  the  consistency  of  these  gentlemen,  has  not 
been  concealed,  but  rather  exaggerated,  by  the  opponents  of 
their  measure ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  defended,  it  renders  their 
conduct  a  most  unfit  field  for  the  discussion  of  the  moral  obli- 
gations of  the  Sabbath. 

A  variety  of  other  considerations,  of  which  we  shall  leave  our 
readers  to  estimate  the  worth  and  weight,  operated  to  inflame 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  mind  against  the  resolution  to 
which  these  gentlemen  thought  it  their  duty  to  come. 

It  was  keenly  argued,  that  every  railway  is  held  in  trust  for  the 
public.  That  if  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
public  are  not  very  special,  it  is  only  because  it  was  supposed, 
that  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  would  be  found  to  harmonize.  But  of  the  character 
of  railways  as  public  national  works,  there  can,  it  is  alleged,  be 
no  question :  since  parliament  clj\ims  to  examine  and  judge  of 
their  commercial  importance,  and  their  prospective  benefit  to 
the  community,  to  modify  their  plans,  to  limit  their  financial 
powers,  to  fix  the  rules  of  their  traffic,  and  to  require  that  the 
public  shall  be  carried  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain form  of  carriage,  etc. 

It  was  strenuously  maintained,  that  if  railway  proprietors  were 
not  bound  to  increase  the  facilities  which  had  been  afforded  to 
the  public  of  travelling  on  Sunday,  it  was  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive to  diminish  them,  or  take  them  entirelv  awav.  That  as 
thev  were  now  the  mail-carriers,  and  the  old  mail-coaches  were 
nmoved,  it  was  only  justice  to  continue  to  supply  to  the  public 
those  facilities  which  throuj^h  the  means  and  for  the  advantage 
of  railways,  had  been  withdraw^n. 

Now,  whatever  were  the  merits  of  these  arguments,  they  pre- 
vailed in  many  minds.  The  moral  obligation  of  the  Chriscian 
Sabbath  was  presented  to  them  in  a  light  fitted  to  prijudice 
them  against  the  institution  ;  as  if  it  enjoined  men  to  take  away 
from  others  hy  the  strong  hand  of  power,  what  they  counted, 
(falsely,  perhaps,  but  still  sincerely,)  to  be  prescriptive  advan- 
tages and  rights.  They  felt  that  any  course  of  evil  which  they 
were  pursuing  should  be  exposed  to  their  reason  as  pemicioat ; 
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and  that  they  should  not  be  driren  from  it,  by  what  they  were 
disposed  to  call  the  violence  of  power.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  conduct  which  awakened  such  sentiments  in  the  breasts 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  was  not  the  most  likely  to 
convince,  conciliate,  and  convert  the  disobedient  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  just. 

Nothing  in  the  recent  history  of  religious  controversy  has 
afi'ected  us  with  deeper  regret,  than  that  a  course  of  con- 
duct, however  sincerely  conscientious,  and  in  its  spirit  and 
design  most  Christian,  but  which  is  open  to  such  plausible  ob* 
jectious,  should  have  been  set  up  by  a  lai^  portion  of  the  reli* 
gious  community,  as  the  rallying-point  for  the  maintainers  of 
the  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

But  another  and  better  principled  class,  true  and  spiritual 
advocates  of  strict  Sabbath  observance,  were  led  to  regret  the 
course  of  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bail* 
way,  on  quite  different  grounds.  Nothing  seemed  to  this  class 
more  plain,  from  scripture,  than  that  the  performance  of  acts  of 
necessity  and  mercy  is  part  of  true  Sabbath-observance.  Before 
the  railway  was  opened,  many  an  errand  of  mercy  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  conveyances  which  then  existed.  They 
judged  that  if  it  be  lawful  for  a  Christian  under  the  pressure 
of  certain  circumstances  to  travel,  it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to 
provide  the  means  of  travelling  in  these  circumstances.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  would  have  been  gratified,  had  duly  moderated 
facilities  for  travelling  on  Sunday  been  afforded  on  this  well 
grounded  and  sufficient  plea.  Nay,  they  deeply  regretted,  that 
an  injury  was  done  to  the  interests  of  religion;  that  a  mis- 
representation was  given  of  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
divinely  merciful  institution,  when  no  recognition  was  taken  of 
the  exceptional  circumstances,  to  which  the  Great  Author  of 
the  Christian  religion  himself  gave  such  prominence  in  his  dis- 
coursing of  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  mouths  of  these  sincere  Christians  were,  in  a  manner, 
shut  (luring  the  controversy.  They  could  not,  for  the  reasons 
indicated,  support  the  side  of  the  directors.  They  could  not 
join  in  the  unscrupulous  and,  on  the  part  of  many,  anti-Chris- 
tian opposition  to  their  act.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Sabbath  were  thus  thrown  out  of  the  field,  be- 
cause the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  associated  and  identified 
with  a  certain  course  of  action,  which  their  judgment  and  con- 
science assured  them  was  not  a  true  representation  and  embodi- 
ment of  its  divine  claims. 

By  this  somewhat  lengthened  record  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  a  painful  controversy,  which  agitated  and,  for  a  time 
almost  entirely  engrossed  the  religioaa  mind  of  Sootlaad,  we 
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have  intended  to  show  that,  amid  much  discoursing  about  the 
Sabbath,  the  real,  scriptural  question  was  obscured  by  the  dust 
and  vapour  raised  by  accidental  and  irrelevant  circumstances  in 
the  controversy.  But  it  was  the  belief  of  the  public,  that  this 
great  Christian  institute  was  under  discussion.  Its  triumph  or 
defeat  was  thought  to  depend  on  the  success  or  discomfiture  of 
the  rival  parties  in  the  strife.  Heats,  prejudices,  and  misrepre- 
sentations abounded  on  every  hand,  driving  men  into  various 
and  opposite  errors.  Many  were  found  asserting,  in  behalf  of 
the  Sabbath,  claims  over  the  conduct  of  a  secular  community, 
to  be  administered  and  maintained  by  the  civil  magistrate,  such 
as  belong  to  a  matter  of  civil  police,  to  a  level  with  which  they 
in  their  unwitting  zeal  reduced  this  divine  institution.  Others, 
in  their  zeal  to  reject  shackles  which  they  plainly  saw 
to  be  of  human  fabrication,  were  apt  to  put  from  them  the  obli« 
gations  of  divine  authority.  It  is  high  time  that  the  contro- 
versy should  be  conducted  on  a  broader  basis,  and  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  We,  therefore,  hail  the  issue  of  this 
series,  as  a  most  timely  and  apt  intervention  for  the  defence 
and  inculcation  of  this  sacred  day.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
the  proposed  series,  additional  to  the  three  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article  : — 

IV.  The  Adaptation  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Temporal  Well-being 
of  Men,  and  more  especially  of  the  Working  Classes,  with  applica- 
tion of  the  argument  to  Sabbath  Railway  Travelling.  By  Rev. 
David  King,  LL.D.,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow. 

V.  The  Adaptation  of  the  Sabbath  to  Man's  Intelleclual  and  Moral 
Nature.     By  Hev.  James  Hamilton,  B.A.,  Presbyterian  Church   of 
Eui^land,  London. 

VI.  The  Influence  of  the  Sabbath  on  Domestic  Piety.  By  Rev. 
William  Glover,  A.M.,  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

VII.  Biographical  Notices  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Observance, 
showing  its  influence  on  the  piety  of  individuals.  By  Rev.  John 
Hannah,  D.D.,  Wesley  an  College,  Didsbury,  near  Manchester. 

VIII.  Indirect  Influence  of  the  Sabbath  upon  the  Intelligence, 
Liberties,  Commerce,  Trade,  Social  Order,  and  General  Prosperity 
of  Kingdoms.  By  Rev.  Edward  Steane,  D.D..  Baptist  Church, 
London. 

IX.  Sin  and  Evils  of  Sabbath  Mails.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Symin«'- 
ton,  D.D.,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Paisley. 

X.  Other  Prevalent  Forms  of  Sabbath  Desecration.  By  Re?. 
Peter  MacOwen,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Islington,  London. 

XI.  The  Blessing  Piomised  on  the  Sabbath  Sanctified,  and  the 
Penalty  Annexed  to  the  Neglect  or  Profanation  of  it.  By  Rev. 
Stewart  Bates,  D.D.,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Ciiurch,  Glasgow. 

XII.  The  First  Sabbath  after  the  Ci cation — after  the  giving  of 
the  Law — after  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.    A  Sabbath  at  Sea- 
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Sabbath  in  the  Sick-chamber.  The  Heavenly  Sabbath.  By  Rev. 
R.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  Congregational  Church,  Leeds. 

XIII.  The  Spirit  and  Manner  in  which  the  Sabbuth  oii^ht  to  be 
Observed.     By  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  VVatton,  Herts. 

X{V.  Concluding  Practical  Address.  By  Rev.  J,  A.  James, 
Congregational  Church,  Birmingham. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth,  by  Dr.  King,  and  the  ninth, 
by  Dr.  Symington,  have  direct  bearing  on  some  of  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  this  paper.  There  is  a  great  array  of 
talent  and  worth  engaged  for  the  production  of  these  popular 
treatises  ;  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  before  us.  they  will 
be  worthy  of  the  names  which  they  respectively  bear. 

In  Dr.  Wardlaw's  we  have  an  abridgment  of  portion  of  his 
valuable  work  on  the  Sabbath,  containing  a  thorough  establish- 
ment of  the  two  main  points,  expressed  in  the  title. 

Mr.  Jordan^s  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  com* 
pressed  into  small  compass,  in  illustration  of  his  theme. 

Mr.  Thomson  partly  travels  over  the  ground  occupied  in  the 
first  tract;  and  then  refutes  prevailing  fallacies  on  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  with  much  candour,  ability, 
and  sound  argument. 

In  bringing  these  observations  to  a  close,  we  must  deprecate 
any  misconception  of  our  spirit  and  design.  Parties  whose  con- 
duct we  have  undertaken  to  review,  are  actuated,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  by  as  pure  a  zeal  for  the  Sabbath  as  ourselves. 
fVe  arc  jealous  (perhaps  excessively  so)  of  every  eflFort  or  ex- 
])edicnt  for  its  better  observance,  which  is  not  simply  addressed 
to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men.  TRei/  may  be  prepared  to 
admit  as  aids  and  additaments  certain  public  arrangements 
wliich  exert  a  degree  of  gentle  concussion  upon  men's  minds. 
JTe  glory  in  the  divine  preciousness  of  this  day  to  the  soul 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  spiritual  bles- 
sings. They  would  somewhat  more  freely  boast  themselves  of 
its  historic  sacredness,  as  the  birthright  secured  to  us  by  the 
stod fastness,  the  sufferings,  and  blood  of  an  heroic  ancestry. 
Not,  however,  until  the  Christian  Sabbath  be  made  to  rest  on 
its  own  and  only  sure  basis,  as  a  spiritual.  Christian  insti- 
tute :  not  until  it  shall  be  reckoned  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
Christ's  followers;  not  until  they  cease  even  in  appearance  and 
indirectly  to  impose  its  external  observance  upon  men  whose 
heart  is  not  right  with  God :  hot  until  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  prepared  to  observe  it  faithfully,  and  spiritually,  whether  it 
be  generally  observed  or  not,  whether  other  men  traffic  or  not, 
whtither  others  travel  or  not ;  not  until  at  all  hazards,  under  all 
forms  of  loss  and  worldly  disadvantage,  in  the  face  of  every 
temptation  and  abounding  facilities  to  violate  its  sanctity,  they 
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will  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy ;  not  until  Chris- 
tians have  learned  to  do  without  acts  of  parliament,  have  learned 
to  despise  them,  and  indignantly  to  reject  them,  as  having  any 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Christian  and  spiritual  institution 
— can  justice  be  done  to  the  Divine  claims  of  the   Sabbath: 
the  Christian  church  acquire  any  honour  in  its  maintenance: 
or  any  fit  preparation  be  made  for  its  general,  cordial  celebra- 
tion.    Alas  I  we  are  as  yet  far  from  this  position.     There  is 
prevailing  an  un-Christian  propensity  to  impose  by  man's  autho- 
rity upon  others,  what  the  authority  of  Christ  has  imposed  upon 
ourselves :  and  thus  to  create  a  false  appearance  of  Christian  obe- 
dience and  service,  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  reality.     There 
is  a  low-spirited  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  Christians,  by 
the  aid  of  worldly  enactments  which  shall  bind  all,  to  make 
their  own  spiritual  obedience  as  little  singular,  expensive,  and 
inconvenient  as  possible.     There  is  a  cowardly  covering  up  and 
concealing  of  their  want  of  stedfastness  and  genuine  principle, 
by  requiring  that  the  opportunity  of  sinning  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  way  of  all,  and  thus  themselves  shall  be  kept  from  disobedi- 
ence and  apostacy.     This  is  a  mean,  decrepit,  feeble,  paltering 
form  of  religion.     Its  expedients  are  like  itself.     It  is  a  religion 
without  substance,  without  honour,  without  power.     We  know 
of  no  means  so  capable  of  preventing  this  evil,  or  of  checking 
its  growth,  as  that  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrines  and 
institutions  should  be  left  to  those  who  own  and  submit  to 
them,  without  any  patronage  or  aid  from  the  secular  power ;  and 
that  they  should  illustrate,  commend,  and  exemplify  them  by  the 
hcavenlincss  of  their  spirit  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives. 


Art.  IV. — Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary,  M,A,,  Translator 
of  Dante,  with  His  Literary  Journal  and  Letters,  By  his  Son,  the 
Rev.   Henry  Cary,  M.A.,    Worcester    College,    Oxford.      2  vols. 

London  :  Moxon.      1847. 

The  life  of  a  scholar,  sincerely  attached  to  literary  pur- 
suits, though  free  from  the  anxieties  resulting  from  depend- 
ence on  them  for  subsistence,  and  of  an  author,  who  occu- 
pied  an  honorable  station  among  his  contemporaries,  though 
he  cannot  be  placed  in  a  very  prominent  rank ;  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  possess  a  deep,  and  general  interest.     Stilly  to  a 
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large  circle  of  justly  attached  friends^  such  memorials  as  these 
volumes  contain,  are  pleasant^  nor  to  the  literary  world  are  they 
without  use.  We  therefore  turned  over  their  pages  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  a  former 
period^  some  notices  of  the  writers  of  that,  and  of  the  present 
day ;  and  some  pleasant  traits  too,  of  a  most  amiable  man,  and 
reHned  and  elegant  scholar,  such  as  was  Gary,  best  known  at 
the  admirable  translator  of '  Dante/ 

Henry  Francis  Gary,  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Gary,  was 
born  at  Gibraltar,  in  1772.  From  his  earliest  years  he  seems 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  a  facility  of  acquiring  languages,-^ 
having,  when  only  between  eight  and  nine  years  old,  'attained 
to  a  proficiency  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  unusual  in  so  young  a 
child,'  — and  also,  for  a  most  affectionate  disposition.  -  After  re* 
maining  a  short  time  at  Rugby  and  Sutton  Coldfield,  his  scho^ 
lastic  education  was  finally  completed  at  Birmingham  Grammar 
School.  While  there,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth 
year,  young  Gary  composed  and  pubiished  his  first  poetical 
effort— an  ode  addressed  to  General  Elliot,  the  gallant  defender 
of  Gibraltar.  This  poem  seems  to  have  excited  some,  notice*  * 
It  was  lauded  in  the  '  GriticaV  &t  that  period  the  leading  review; 
nnd,  more  gratifying  still,  it  was,  through  the  agency  of  one  of 
his  schoolfellows,  introduced  to  the  celebrated  coterie,  at  Lich- 
field^ where  it  received  the  approving  smile  of  'the  muse/ aa 
Mr.  Sylvan  us  Urban,  and  her  lackadaical  friends  were  accus- 
toraed  to  term  her,  whom  the  present  age  simply  designates 
as  Anna  Seward.  An  introduction,  and  an  invitation  to  cor- 
respond, swiftly  followed;  and,  as  the  writer  of  these  memoirs 
justly  says,  Mt  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  youthful  poet 
should  be  won  over  by  the  blandishments  and  the  praises  of 
one  who  then  occupied  a  distinguished  station  in  the  world  of 
letters/ — such  as  it  was,  we  add, — so  forthwith  she  gave  young 
Cary  '  all  the  encouragement  that  her  own  eminent  position  ' 
enabled  her  to  give,'  and  kindly  superintended  both  his  studies 
and  his  poems. 

This  influence  was  especially  unfortunate  in  the  case  of« 
Cary.  The  texture  of  his  mind  and  feelings, — indeed,  of  his 
whole  character,  was  suflSciently  soft  and  refined,  to  render 
the  enervating  processes  of  the  Lichfield  school  absolutely 
injurious.  Thus,  instead  of  bracing  his  powers  by  fami- 
liar converse  with  our  fine  elder  poets,— to  whom,  nevertheless^ 
his  heart  longingly  turned, — he  was  encouraged  to  write  odes 
and  sonnets  for  insertion  in  that  venerable  receptacle  of  '  gentle 
dulness,'  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine/  and  induced  to  submit 
to  have  each  vigorous  expression  and  word  weeded  out  of  his 
compositions,  that  they  ?night|  forsooth^  meet  the  genieel  taste 
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of  '  the  rausc '  and  her  votaries.  We  have  often  wondered 
how  this  coterie  came  to  honour  even  the  sun  and  the  moon 
Avith  their  poetical  compliments,  seeing  that  they  are  every- 
day objects.  But  the  pseudo  refinement  which  went  near 
to  place  half  our  vocabulary  in  an  index  expurgatorius^  could 
still,  as  is  often  the  case,  indulge  a  sufficient  latitude  as  to 
opinion.  And  thus  we  find  the  poor  lad  encouraged  to  look  up 
to  Rousseau  as  his  '  Magnus  Apollo/  to  admire  his  Heloise^  and 
his  Confessions,  and  to  exult  in  '  the  congeniality  of  our  minds, 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion  !'  as  he  assures  '  the  muse '  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Happily,  the  moral  feeling  of  young  Gary 
seems  to  have  preserved  him  from  becoming  2i  practical  admirer 
of  Rousseau's  system ;  and  he  grew  up  a  decorous  and  sober 
young  man. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Gary  entered  a  commoner  at  Ghrist  Ghurch, 
Oxford,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  unremittingly,  and  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  Italian  literature.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Seward,  as  early  as  1792,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  with  what  urgency  he  advocates  Italian  poetry,  and 
especially  ^  the  wonders  of  Dante's  Inferno,  Purgaterio,  and 
Paradiso.'  At  the  end  of  his  college  career,  the  selection  of  a 
profession  was  placed  before  him.  His  own  choice  was  the 
army, — not  from  any  military  taste,  says  his  biographer,  but  as 
a  way  of  indulging  his  taste  for  travel.  The  decision  of  the 
father,  however,  pointed  to  the  church ;  and,  after  an  interval 
of  anxiety,  the  son  consented  to  put  on  the  trammels  of  clerical 
life,  and  was  ordained,  and  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Abbots- 
Bromley,  in  Statford shire,  in  1796. 

From  this  period  to  1805,  Mr.  Gary's  years  glided  on  quietly 
and  pleasantly  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  family.  The 
extracts  from  his  literary  journals  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
very  extensive  reader ;  but  it  seems  strange,  to  us,  how  he 
should  have  suffered  so  much  time  to  pass  away  without  engag- 
ing in  any  literary  occupation,  save  a  translation  of  a  portion  of 
Dante,  which,  however,  was  not  printed  until  the  year  first 
mentioned.     The  following  incident  is  amusing : — 

*  An  old  school  and  college  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pye  Waters, 
of  whose  amiable  eccentricities  future  letters  will  give  a  sufficient 
account,  was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  publish  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  subscription,  but  not  having  energy  to  write  them  himself,  called 
on  others,  and  amongst  them  on  Mr.  Gary,  to  contribute  from  their 
own  original  stores.  The  volume  made  its  appearance  in  print  early 
in  the  year  1800  ;  three  of  the  discourses  were  from  my  father's  pen, 
viz.,  one  on  Industry,  another  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  a  third  on 
the  Works  of  Nature. 

'  Gonnected  with  the  first  of  the  three,  I  remember  an  amusing  in« 
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cident  that  occurred  many  years  afterwards,  about  1813.  The  writei^ 
of  the  sermons  was  then  reader  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  in  London,  the 
pulpit  of  which  was,  according  to  the  custom  in  proprietary  chapels, 
tilled  on  alternate  Sundays  by  two  popular  preachers.  On  our  return 
home  one  Sunday  after  morning  service,  the  sermon,  as  -often  hap'' 
pens,  proved  the  subject  of  conversation.  Mrs.  Gary  expressed  bei^ 
admiration  of  the  discourse  ;  but  her  remarks  were  only  answered  bjjt 
a  smile,  that  subristis  which  Mr.  Digby  has  remarked  as  so  very  ex* 
pressive  in  his  friend's  countenance.  At  length,  when  pressed  for 
his  opinion  and  the  reason  of  his  smiling,  he  said,  '  I  was  thinking  of 
the  clerk's  estimate  of  the  different  degrees  of  importance  belonging 
to  the  preacher  and  reader  respectively.'  He  then  told  us  an  aneo- 
dote,  of  two  strange  clergymen  being  expected  at  a  London  chapel : 
when  the  first  arrived,  the  clerk,  who  would  proportion  the  quantum 
of  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed,  inquired, 
'  Pray,  sir,  are  you  the  gentleman  that  preaches  or  the  man  that  readi^ 
prayers  V 

*  On  reaching  home,  the  above  volume  of  Waters's  was  produced 
from  its  resting-place,  and  the  admired  sermon  of  the  morning  proved* 
to  be  the  one  on  Industry  above  mentioned :  and  an  admirable  ser- 
mon it  is,  only  too  didactic,  too  moral  for  these  times.' — ^VoL  L 
pp.  119,  120. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  humor  of  this,  we  think  the  Rev.  Mr. 
^yaters  could  scarcely  have  possessed  a  very  high  sense  of 
honor,  to  receive  charitable  contributions  from  his  clerical 
friends,  in  the  shape  of  sermons,  and  then  pass  them  off  to  hia 
subscribers  as  his  own. 

Early  in  1805,  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Gary's  translation  of 
Dante's  ^  Inferno '  appeared,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  in  the  succeeding  year. 

• 

'  In  this  edition  the  original  is  printed  with  the  translation,  a  plan 
which,  while  it  enables  the  reader  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  English 
version,  at  the  same  time  much  facilitates  the  study  of  tbe  most  diffi* 
cult  of  Italian  authors.  There  is  probably  no  metrical  version  in  our' 
language  of  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  which  would  so  well  bear, 
in  point  of  faithfulness,  at  least,  to  be  thus  put  side  by  side  with  it^ 
original.  .  i 

'  The  success  of  the  publication  was  not  at  all  .answerable  to  its 
merit ;  and  the  translator  had  to  endure  the  mortification,  common'to 
the  most  gifted  authors,  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil  re-? 
ceived  with  coldness  and  indifference.  In  the  'Critical  Review,'  in- 
deed, favourable  notice  was  taken  of  the  translation ;  but  as  the  article 
was  written  by  his  friend  Price,  who  had  already  frequently  expressed  hi& 
commendation  of  the  work,  praise  from  such  a  quarter  could  not  afford 
much  encouragement ;  and  the  circulation  was  chiefly  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  personal  friends,  and  perhaps  a  fbw  Italian  scholars. 
Even  his  friend^  Miss  Seward,  not  content  with  expressing  her  dis-* 
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taste  for  the  subject  of  the  poem,  charged  the  translation  with  obscu- 
rity and  vulgarism/ — lb.  pp.  226,  227. 

This  was,  however,  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
the  '  muse,'  who  pertinaciously  placed  Ossian  above  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  was  little  likely  to  appreciate  the  stem  dignity  and 
force  of  the  bard  who  made — 

"  Both  heaven  and  hell  copartners  in  his  toil;" 

nor  the  fine  nervous  English,  in  which  his  translator  so  appro- 
priately clothed  his  style.  A  long  finical  letter,  pointing  out  all 
its  sins  against  genteel  phraseology,  was  the  result ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  blame  the  biographer  for  bestowing  paper  and  print 
upon  it,  since  it  produced  a  most  admirable  reply,  which  is 
also  inserted. 

In  the  year  1 807,  Mr.  Gary  sustained  a  severe  blow  in  the 
death  of  his  youngest  daughter.  '  Mind  and  bpdy  fell  pros- 
trate,' and  it  was  not  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  his  literary  journal,  and  complete 
his  translation  of  Dante,  which  he  began  fifteen  years  before. 
This  literary  journal,  which  is  inserted  in  full  in  the  work 
before  us,  presents  a  very  miscellaneous  course  of  reading ; 
indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  far  too  desultory  to 
have  been  greatly  beneficial.  Thus,  although  for  amusement's 
-sake,  we  might  allow  the  relaxation  of  a  'novel  by  Char- 
lotte Smith,'  or  '  the  last  new  poem ;'  still  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  of  a  course  of  study  in  which  Herodotus  alternated 
with  Moliere  and  Dante ;  Cicero  with  Clarendon ;  or  Burnet 
with  Marino  and  Froissart.  After  all,  we  incline  to  think 
'  retired  leisure '  scarcely  so  advantageous  to  the  literary  man, 
as  that  stern  necessity  which  compels  him  to  pursue  the  path 
which  his  genius  has  marked  out  for  him. 

In  the  year  1808,  while  still  sufi'ering  from  liis  loss,  Mr.  Caiy 
removed  from  the  country  with  his  family,  and  some  time  after 
became  reader  at  Berkeley  Chapel.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  he 
resigned  this  office,  and  prepared  for  the  publication  of  his  long 
delayed  work. 

'  His  translation  of  Dante/  as  his  Journal  informs  us,  *  had  been 
completed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1812 ;  the  intermediate  period  was  al- 
most entirely  occupied  in  appending  notes  to  it.  Nearly  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his  version  of  the  Inferno  :  but 
the  work  had  attracted  very  little  notice,  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
induce  a  publisher  to  embark  in  the  expense  of  printing  the  whole. 
My  father,  therefore,  though  his  means  would  ill  afford  such  an  under- 
taking, resolved  on  publishing  his  translation  at  his  own  expense ; 
but,  from  the  same  cause,  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  it  printed 
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in  a  cheap  fornix  one  little  calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of  critics  or 
the  public.  The  whole  was  completed  in  December  of  this  year, 
1813,  and  in  its  title-page  purports  to  be  'printed  for  the  author,  by 
J.  Barfield.  1814.'  '—lb.  pp.  277,  278. 


The  price  was  exceedingly  low  for  the  period,-— only  twelve 
shillings  for  the  three  volumes;  but  the  sale  lagged  heavOj. 
Ere  long,  however,  the  death  of  his  only  surviving  daughter, 
a  young  lady  of  great  promise,  who  had  only  attained  her  six- 
teenth year,  cast  a  blight  over  his  prospects,  which  the  most 
signal  literary  success  would  have  been  inadequate  to  remove. 
The  subjoined  sonnet,  composed  a  few  months  after  her  decease, 
pathetically  exhibits  the  depth  of  his  sorrow : 

'  SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  DAUGHTEB. 

'  Thrice  has  the  dart  of  death  my  peace  bereaved ; 
First,  gentle  mother,  when  it  laid  thee  low, 
Then  was  my  morn  of  life  o'ercast  with  woe. 
And  oil  through  youth  the  lonely  sigh  was  heaved. 

But  in  a  child  I  thought  thou  wert  retrieved ; 
She  loved  me  well,  nor  from  my  side  would  go 
Through  fields  by  summer  scorched  or  wintry  snow.: 
How  o'er  that  little  bier  at  noon  I  grieved ! 

Last  when  as  time  has  touched  my  locks  with  white. 
Another  now  had  learnt  to  shed  fresh  balm 
Into  the  wounds,  and  with  a  daughter's  name 

Was  as  a  seraph  riear  me,  to  delight 
Restoring  me  by  wisdom's  holy  calm. 
Oh,  death  !  I  pray  thee  next  a  kinder  aim.' — ^VoL  ii.  p.  6. 

The  following  year,  while  with  his  family  at  Littlehampton, 
'  one  of  the  most  important  incidents '  of  Mr.  Gary's  life  occiurred, 
— his  becoming  acquainted  with  Coleridge : 

'  Several  hours  of  each  day  were  spent  by  Mr.  Gary  in  reading  the 
classics  with  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  who  was  then  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Afler  a  morning  of  toil  over  Greek  and  Latin  compo- 
sition, it  was  our  custom  to  walk  on  the  sands  and  read  Homer  aloud ; 
a  practice  adopted  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  not  a 
little,  I  believe,  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  learn  to  read  ore  roHmio,^ 
having  to  raise  his  voice  above  the  noise  of  the  sea  that  was  breaking 
at  our  feet.  For  several  consecutive  days  Goleridge  crossed  ue  in 
our  walk.  The  sound  of  the  Greek,  and  especially  the  expressive 
countenance  of  the  tutor,  attracted  his  notice ;  so,  one  day,  as  we  met, 
he  placed  himself  directly  in  my  father's  way,  and  thus  accosted  bim  9 
'  Sir,  yours  is  a  face  I  should  know :  I  am  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge/ 
His  person  was  not  unknown  to  my  father,  who  had  already  pointed 
him  out  to  me  as  the  great  genius  of  our  age  and  country. 

'  Our  volume  of  Homer  was  shut  up  ;  but  as  it  was  ever  Coleridge's 
custom  to  speak,  it  could  not  be  called  talking  or  oonvenuog,  oa  the 
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subject  that  first  offered  itself,  whatever  it  might  be ;  the  deep  mysteries 
of  the  blind  bard  engaged  our  attention  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long  walk.  I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  carry  away  with  me  any 
but  a  very  vague  impression  of  his  wondrous  speech.  All  that  I 
remember  is,  that  I  felt  as  one  from  whose  eyes  the  scales  were  just 
removed,  who  could  discern  and  enjoy  the  light,  but  had  not  strength 
of  vision  to  bear  its  fulness.  Till  that  day  I  had  regarded  Homer  as 
merely  a  book  in  which  boys  were  to  learn  Greek;  the  description 
of  a  single  combat  had  occasionally  power  to  interest  me  ;  but  from 
this  time,  I  was  ever  looking  for  pictures  in  the  poem,  endeavouring 
to  realise  them  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  especially  to  trace  out  virtues 
and  vices  as  personified  in  the  heroes  and  deities  of  the  Homeric 
drama. 

'  The  close  of  our  walk  found  Coleridge  at  our  family  dinner  table. 
Amongst  other  topics  of  conversation,  Dante's  '  divine'  poem  was 
mentioned.  Coleridge  had  never  heard  of  my  father's  translation, 
but  took  a  copy  home  with  him  that  night.  On  the  following  day, 
when  the  two  friends  (for  so  they  may  from  the  first  day  of  their  meet- 
ing be  called),  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  daily  stroll,  Cole- 
ridge was  able  to  recite  whole  pages  of  the  version  of  Dante,  and, 
though  he  had  not  the  original  with  him,  repeated  passages  of  that 
also,  and  commented  on  the  translation.  Before  leaving  Littlehamp- 
ton,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  bring  the  version  of  Dante  into 
public  notice  ;  and  this,  more  than  any  other  single  person,  he  bad 
the  means  of  doing  in  his  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  London 
during  the  winter  months/ — lb.  pp.  18,  19. 

Coleridge  amply  fulfilled  his  promise :  his  tenth  lecture 
being  on  Dante,  he  took  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Cary's  trans- 
lation;  and  so  persuasively  did  that  'old  man  eloquent' 
recommend  it,  that  after  having  remained  a  dead  weight  ou 
the  bookscller^s  shelves  for  four  years,  it  was  eagerly  sought 
after ;  a  thousand  copies  were  immediately  disposed  of,  and  a 
new  edition  called  for. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Cary  was  at  length  established ;  and  soon 
after  we  find  him  applied  to,  to  edit  a  quarterly  magazine. 
This  plan  was  not  proceeded  with ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  '  London  Magazine,'  he  became  a  regular  contributor,  and 
also,  through  it,  acquainted  with  the  most  popular  literary  men 
of  the  day.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  '  Magazine  dinners/ 
as  they  were  called  : 

*  At  the  first  of  these  Magazine  dinners,  as  they  were  called,  held  at 
Mr.  Cary's  own  house,  I  remember  that,  among  others,  Lamb,  Kelley 
the  farce- writer,  and  Clare  were  present.  The  conversation,  which 
never  flagged,  consisted  of  a  strange  mixture  of  learning,  wit,  and 
puns,  bad  and  good.  The  graver  talk  of  the  more  serious  guests  was 
constantly  interrupted  by  the  sportive  and  light  jests  of  Kelley,  or  a 
palpable  and,  to  all  appearance^  school-boy  pun  of  Lamb's^  which. 
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however,  was  frequently  pregnant  with  a  deep  meaning  not  at  first 
observable.  At  times,  the  light  artillery  of  the  punsters  got  the  better 
of  the  heavier  ordnance,  and  all  gave  in  to  the  joyousness  of  the  mo- 
ment. Among  the  rest,  I  remember  that  a  quotation  from  one  of  our 
elder  dramatists  provoked  a  round  of  puns  on  the  names  of  various 
herbs ;  the  last  two  introduced  had  been  '  mint  and  anise,'  when  Lamb 
sputtered  out,  *  Now,  Gary,  it's  your  turn.'  *  It's  coming*  was  the 
prompt  rejoinder.  'Then  I  won't  make  another  pun  to-day,*  stam- 
mered Lamb. 

*  To  a  looker-on,  as  I  was,  the'most  interesting  of  the  party  was  the 
peasant  Clare.  He  was  dressed  in  a  labourer's  holiday  suit.  The 
punsters  evidently  alarmed  him;  but  he  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  to  his  host.  With  the  cheese  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
a  jug  of  prime  ale,  imported  for  the  especial  use  of  Clare.  As  the 
servant  was  removing  the  glasses,  Clare  followed  him  with  his  eye, 
let  his  own  glass  go  without  a  sign  of  displeasure  ;  but  when  the  jug 
was  about  to  follow,  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  stretched 
out  both  his  hands  to  stop  it :  the  tankard  was  enough  for  him — he 
could  dispense  with  the  refinement  of  a  glass.' — lb.  pp.  94,  95. 

It  was  in  the '  London  Magazine'  that  the  short  lives  of  the  later 
English  poets,  and  those  delightful  notices  with  extracts,  of  the 
French  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  appeared, 
in  addition  to  many  lighter  compositions.  He  also,  about  this 
time,  translated  the  *  Birds '  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1824.  In  June,  1826,  Mr.  Gary  received  an  appoint- 
ment, for  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  best  qualified,  that  of 
assistant  keeper  of  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  here  he  continued,  pleasantly  turning  over  many  a  curious 
volurae,  and  in  the  society  of  his  literary  friends,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  until  the  close  of  1832,  which 
saw  the  publication  of  his  translation  of '  Pindar,'  and  the  severest 
trial  which  could  possibly  befal  him, — the  death  of  his  aflfec- 
tionate  wife. 

The  first  effect  of  this  melancholy  blow  '  was  apparently  a 
stunning  of  all  sensation,'  which,  after  a  few  days,  was  succeeded 
by  '  a  look  of  mere  childishness,  almost  approaching  to  a  sus- 
pension of  vitality.'  Delirium  subsequently  came  on,  and  change 
of  air  and  scene  being  recommended  by  his  medical  attendants, 
the  trustees  of  the  Museum  gave  him  six  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, which  was  employed  in  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Naples, 
returning  by  the  Rhine  and  through  Holland^  During  this 
journey,  the  memoranda  of  which  are  given,  Mr.  Cary, 
notwithstanding  his  heavy  afflittion,  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  duties  at  the  Museum,  for  we  repeatedly  find  notices  of  curious 
works,  chiefly  Italian,  inserted  with  the  added  query,  'Are  these 
in  the  British  Museum?'  On  his  return,  he  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  sustaining,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  another 
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trial  in  the  death  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Charles  Lamb. 
The  lines  written  by  him  on  receiving  back  a  volume  which 
Lamb  had  borrowed,  with  the  leaf  folded  down  at  the  account 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  are  very  graceful  and  feeling ;  but  surely 
a  less  sceptical  allusion  to  another  world  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  in  verses  which  celebrated  Sidney — a  poet  and  a 
scholar  indeed,  but  who  deemed  it  his  highest  honor  to  be  a 
Christian. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Baber,  chief 
keeper  of  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  took  place, 
and  Mr.  Cary  naturally  expected  to  succeed  to  the  vacant 
office.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of  himself  and  his  friends 
— indeed,  of  the  whole  literary  world — Mr.  Fanizzi,  his  sub- 
ordinate, was  appointed.  An  indignant  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  whose  agency  it  was  tolerably  well  under- 
stood Mr.  Panizzi  owed  his  appointment,  was  the  first  notice 
taken  of  this  unjust  proceeding  by  Mr.  Cary.  But  the  appoint- 
ment was  made;  and  the  strangely  wayward,  and  capricious, 
though  gifted  man,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  that  pertinacity  which  he  so  frequently  displayed,  though, 
alas  !  seldom  in  a  worthy  cause,  refused  either  to  assign  a  reason 
for  his  conduct  or  to  answer  Mr.  Cary's  repeated  letters. 
The  circumstance  that  Mr,  Gary's  liberal  politics  had  been  a  bar 
to  his  advancement  in  the  church,  might,  we  should  have  thought, 
have  pleaded  with  Henry  Brougham  in  his  favor;  but  the  Ita- 
lian proief/e  was  the  last  new  favourite,  and  we  need  not  remark 
how  commanding  an  influence  the  last  new  anything  exercises 
over  his  mind.  At  the  distance  of  ten  years  from  this  angrily 
agitated  question,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  advantages 
of  Mr.  Panizzi's  appointment,  so  ostentatiously  insisted  upon, 
are  as  problematical  as  ever.  The  benefits  which  he  was  to 
confer  on  the  world  of  letters  are  as  yet  unknown;  while  the 
advantages,  which  the  students  in  the  reading  room  were  to 
derive  from  his  superintendence,  are  quite  as  much  so*  The 
catalogue  has  not  yet  reached  D;  so  that,  unless  Mr*  Pa- 
nizzi's  life  is  lengthened  out  to  more  than  a  doable  span,  he  will 
never  behold  the  completion — not  of  a  classed  catalogue,  that 
most  valuable  boon  to  the  many  laborious  readers  to  whom  time 
is  wealth — but  one  which  merely  places  books  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  in  alphabetical  order.  The  appointments  at  this  great  na- 
tional institution  have,  indeed,  been  proofs  of  the  mischief  of 
irresponsible  management.  Public  opinion  has,  however,  spoken 
of  late  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  later  instances  we  perceive  that 
voice  has  been  listened  to. 

On  Mr.  Cary's  indignant  resignation,  he  '  recurred  to  a  plan 
which  he  had  entertained  many  years  before,  of  writing  a  history 
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of  Italian  poetry  from  tbe  earliest  period/  This  task,  for  which 
of  all  others  he  was  best  suited,  was,  however,  laid  aside,  its  ex- 
tent being  too  great  to  afford  a  prospect  of  ooiiii4<^ii  vol 
the  lifetime  of  a  writer  already  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
He  accordingly  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Sxaitii,  the 
publisher,  to  edit  a  series  of  English  poets  in  a  cheap  form. 

'  This  may  seem  a  very  trifling  employment  for  one  capable  of  so 
much  ;  but  he  was  able  to  bring  to  his  task  an  accuracy  of  taste  and 
a  degree  of  critical  acumen  which  could  be  surpassed  by  few ;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  if  the  pains  he  took  with  his  authors,  and  the 
uniform  system  he  has  followed  with  them,  were  generally  known, 
future  editors  of  the  same  authors  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  his 
text  for  future  editions  of  the  same  works.  BKs  plan  was  tomalDa  use 
of  that  text  which  had  received  the  author's  own  last  revision,  and  oa 
no  account  to  restore  older  readings  which  the  author  had  himself  re* 
jected,  nor  adopt  the  (so-called)  emendations  of  subsequent  editoiir 
Added  to  this,  he  observed  one  uniform  system'  of  spelliiu^  except 
the  metre  or  rhyme  obviously  required  a  difierent  mode.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  rules  was  this,  that  in  the  past  tenses  of  verbs  the 
final  e,  where  the  present  tense  ends  in  e,  should  never  be  cut  off,  bat 
should  be  so  where  the  verb  in  its  present  tense  ended  with  a  conso* 
nant,  and  tbe  last  syllable  was  not  separately  pronounced;  a  rule! 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  Cowper  had  before  observed. 

'  To  the  poems  of  each  writer  he  prefixed  a  short  life.  In  this  series 
he  edited  the  poetical  works  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Young,  Thom- 
son, and  Cowper.  The  continuation  of  the  work  was  interrupted  by 
want  of  sufficient  encouragement' — lb.  pp.  290,  291. 

In  1841^  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  of  his  friends^  among 
whom  Mr.  Rogers  was  honorably  distinguished^  to  procure  him 
some  situation  or  pension^  Mr.  Gary  was  at  lengm  placed  }yf 
Lord  Melbourne  on  the  pension  list,  for  dS200  per  annnm. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  property  inherited  from  his  fieither, 
rendered  his  circumstances  comfortable  for  the  short  remainder 
of  his  days,  which  he  divided  between  visits  to  his  son  at  Qxfordj 
to  the  sea-side,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 

His  visit  to  Sandgate  in  1843  was  his  last.  He  retmmed  to 
town,  continued  tolerably  well  during  the  winter  and  springybut 
died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1844,  after  a  very  short  illness. 
From  any  remarks  on  Mr.  Gary  in  his  ministerial  character  we 
purposely  abstain,  since  what  we  consider  wrong  we  must  attri-* 
bute  to  the  system,  as  indeed  inseparable  from  a  church 
establishment.  Our  task  has  been  with  Mr.  Gary,  the  scholar^ 
the  gentleman,  and  the  poet,  whose  original  compositions  were 
always  characterized  by  much  grace  and  sweetness,  and  whose 
translations  are  almost  unrivalled  for  clearness  and  spirit. 
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Art.  V. — The  Image  Worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  proved  to  he  con-- 
trary  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Faith  and  Discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church.     By  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.     London  :  Rivington.    1847. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  Bible  and  read  the  records  of  the 
prinaitive  church,  there  is  no  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind more  strange  than  the  pretension  of  Romanism  to  identify 
itself  with  Christianity.  We  were  going  to  say,  that  by  a  sort 
of  transmigration  of  souls  and  of  gods,  the  whole  dramatis  per- 
soncs  of  Olympus  passed  over  to  the  church,  and  thenceforth 
existed  under  Christian  forms.  But  this  would  not  be  correct ; 
the  forms  as  well  as  the  divinities  were  pagan.  The  change  was 
merely  one  of  nomenclature.  By  the  spurious  Christianity  of 
the  dai^k  ages,  paganism  was  not  exterminated,  but  incorporated. 
The  result  was  a  hybrid  system,  as  different  from  the  gospel  as 
possible.  Had  the  Christian  teachers  retained  their  integrity, 
and  been  faithful  stewards  of  the  truth,  instead  of  well-meaning 
traitors,  admitting  an  irreconcileable  enemy  into  the  house  of 
God,  and  fancying  he  was  converted  into  a  friend  by  changing 
his  name  and  his  garb, — the  world  would  have  been  conquered 
by  the  church.  But  so  thoroughly  was  she  invaded,  so  basely 
did  she  surrender,  so  servilely  did  she  bow  to  the  yoke,  that  the 
thing  which  she  called  orthodoxy  became  the  antithesis  of 
Christianity ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  denounce  truth  as  heresy, 
in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of  her  departure  from  the  faith. 

The  author  of  the  work  now  under  our  notice,  has  published 
two  other  highly  useful  volumes.  The  first  on  the  PrirrMive 
IVorship  of  the  Church  of  Christy  and  the  second  on  The  Romish 
Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  three  volumes  form  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  apostacy  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate.  They  abound  in  indulntable  facts,  clear  statements,  and 
sound  arguments ;  and  though  the  author  is  a  strict  and  even  a 
high  churchman,  he  is  a  sound  protestant,  and  writes  in  a  very 
temperate  spirit.  It  is  impossible  for  any  mind  with  the  least 
candour  to  resist  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  against  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  fix  upon  a  particular  subject,  such  as  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  worship  of  images,  and,  in  connexion  with 
it,  to  trace  the  progress  of  innovation  and  corruption  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  unity  of  object  makes  a  more  distinct  im- 
pression upon  the  reader^s  mind;  and  when  the  history  of  a 
great  popular  error  is  fairly  and  candidly  written  by  one  to 
whom  the  facts  of  the  case  are  well  known,  conviction  is  more 
likely  to  be  carried  to  the  conscience,  than  by  an  abstract  argu- 
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ment.  We  belieye  Mr.  Tyler  was  led  to  write  these  works  iti 
order  to  guard  his  church  against  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  Roniauism,  under  the  guise  of  Tractarianism.  The Puseyitea 
liave  evinced  a  dangerous  hankering  after  Mariolatry  and  image 
worship.  They  have  furnished  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
hymns  extant  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  beguile  their  congregations 
into  the  still  more  stupid  idolatry  of  image  worship.  We  hope, 
therefore^  these  works  will  have  a  large  circulation  among 
churchmen.  The  two  former  volumes  were  published  hj  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  why  they  have  not  also  adopted 
this  one,  we  do  not  know.  We  hope  it  is  not  because  one  of 
the  general  councils  of  the  united  church  of  east  and  west  la 
therein  convicted  of  the  grossest  ignorance^  superstition,  fraud/ 
and  intolerance. 

When  we  hear  learned  and  influential  advocates  of  Roman* 
ism  defending  their  doctrines,  and  trying  to  explain  them  awajr, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  charges  of  protestants,  and  to  accommo-* 
date  the  system  to  the  meridian  and  the  time,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  painful  feeling  of  perplexity.  Do  these  men  really  hold  the 
doctrines  which  they  solemnly  deny  ?  Or  do  they  see  no  harm 
in  a  wilful  misstatement  of  well  known  facts?  Bishops  Bainer 
and  Wiseman  have  given  astounding  instances  of  this  bad  faith^ 
in  regard  to  the  present  subject.  But  we  reserve  their  state* 
ments  till  we  shall  have  briefly  sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of 
image  worship,  and  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  what  is  the  doc- 
trine to  which  these  doctors  were  sworn. 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  and  emphatic  than  the  con* 
dcmnation  of  all  religious  use  of  images  in  the  Old  Testament. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  force  of  the  second  command- 
ment, by  alleging  that  it  forbids  only  the  making  of  idols  in 
opposition  to  Jehovah;  and  that  according  to  a  stupid  distinc* 
tion  made  by  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  the  prohibition  refers 
not  to  the  '  worship '  of  the  body,  but  the  '  service '  of  the  sooL 
But  these  men  were  wilfully  deaf  to  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
*  Take  ye,  therefore,  good  heed  to  yourselves,^  says  Moses ;  *  for 
ye  saw  no  manner  ofsimilUude  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flre ;  lest  ye  corrupt 
yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female,'  Deut.  iv.  15,  16. 

Pope  Gregory  ii.  represents  David  as  bringing  the  brazen  ser« 
pent,  with  the  holy  ark,  into  the  temple,  which  was  not  built 
till  after  that  king's  death.  This  serpent,  like  the  cross,  was 
the  symbol  of  a  great  deliverance;  but  ij^stead  of  stirring  up 
tlie  people's  minds,  by  way  of  remembrance,  it  became,  like  the 
cross,  an  object  of  worship*    The  children  of  Israel  homed,  ixkr 
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cense  to  it.  Therefore,  in  breaking  it  to  pieces,  Hez'ekiah  did 
what  was  ^  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.^  If  Roman  catholics 
went  and  did  likewise,  what  cartloads  of  holy  lumber  would  be 
borne  out  of  their  churches  ! 

Bellarmine  and  others  contend  that  the  cherubim  were  placed 
over  the  mercy  seat  to  be  worshipped  by  the  people.  But  they 
forget  that  they  were  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  the  people 
never  entered ;  and  that  there  is  no  record  of  their  haying  ever 
been  worshipped.  If  they  were,  we  may  be  sure  they  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  brazen  serpent  or  the  golden  calf. 
They  also  assert  that  Jacob  worshipped  the  top  of  Joseph's 
staff,  resting  an  argument  on  a  mistranslation,  which  if  correct, 
would  only  prove  that  Jacob  did  civil  homage  to  his  son's 
sceptre,  according  to  the  dream.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Chrysostom  understood  the  passage.  But  the  reading  varies 
according  to  the  different  Hebrew  pointing ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  we  should  say  he  worshipped,  '  leaning  upon 
the  top  of  his  staff,*  or  ^  towards  the  head  of  the  bed  ;'  in  either 
case,  God  must  have  been  the  object  of  his  grateful  adoration. 
This  St.  Augustine  distinctly  asserts. 

If  no  images  were  allowed  in  the  symbolic  and  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  old  dispensation,  of  course  we  need  not  expect 
them  under  the  New  Testament  economy,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers were  to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  As 
little  trace  do  we  find  of  the  practice  in  the  primitive  churches  for 
several  centuries,  during  which  the  Christian  pastors  anxiously 
laboured  to  preserve  their  worship  from  the  least  mixture  o£ 
pagan  impurity ; — no  easy  task,  when  we  consider  the  propen- 
sity of  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  mind  of  man  to  worship  what  is 
visible,  and  to  be  the  slave  of  his  senses,  even  in  things  that  are 
least  earthly  in  their  nature. 

The  history  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  is 
marked  by  a  total  absence  of  any  intimation  that  pictures  or 
statues  were  admitted  into  the  churches  as  objects  of  worship. 
The  worship  paid  to  images  by  the  heathen  is  everywhere  con- 
demned in  language  so  unreserved  and  so  universally  compre- 
hensive, and  with  such  illustrations  and  reasonings,  as  must  have 
required  exceptions  and  distinctions  to  be  made,  if  there  were 
any  religious  use  of  images  recognised  as  allowable.  The  style  of 
the  early  fathers  on  this  subject  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
existence  in  their  churches  of  the  images  of  our  Saviour  or  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  If  there  were  any  such,  the  heathen  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity would  have  retorted,  and  said  :  '  Physician,  heal  thysel£' 
And,  moreover,  so  soon  as  images  began  to  appear  in  churches, 
they  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
time.    The  onL'  images  of  the  invisible  God  which  these  men 
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acknowledged,  were  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  renewed  soul  of  man. 
The  Carpocratian  heretics  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  image 
of  Christ  as  an  object  of  worship ;  having  set  it  up  with  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others. 

The  rationale  of  image  worship  is  well  expressed  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (about  a.d.  180),  as  follows :  '  Moses,  long  before^ 
had  expressly  enacted  that  no  statue  or  image  must  be  made, 
either  graven  or  molten,  or  of  clay,  or  painted,  that  we  might 
not  give  ourselves  to  objects  of  sense,  but  pass  on  to  objects  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  mind.  For  the  familiarity  of  sight, 
always  at  hand,  lessens  the  majesty  of  God,  and  makes  it 
cheap ;  and  to  worship  the  intellectual  essence  through  matter, 
is  to  dishonour  it  through  sense,' — Strom,  lib.  v.  cap.  vi. 

Origen,  and  other  fathers,  who  flourished  about  his  time,  in 
exposing  and  ridiculing  the  folly  of  image  worship  among  the 
heathen,  addressed  to  them,  just  such  arguments  as  protestants 
do  now  to  Roman  catholics ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  heathens 
defended  their  practice  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  their 
modern  imitators : 

'  What  sensible  person/  demands  Origen,  '  would  not  laugh  at  a 
man,  who  after  such  and  so  many  dissertations  on  God  or  gods, 
looks  to  images,  and  either  offers  up  his  prayers  to  them,  or  beholding 
them,  refers  it  to  the  Being  contemplated  in  his  mind,  to  whom  he 
fancies  that  he  ought  to  ascend,  from  that  which  is  seen,  and  which 
is  the  symbol  of  him.' — '  But  the  Christian,  even  the  unlearned,  is 
persuaded  that  every  place  of  the  world  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  the 
whole  world  being  God's  temple  ;  and  in  every  place  praying,  closing 
the  eyes  of  sense,  and  lifting  up  those  of  the  soul,  mounts  up  beyond 
the  whole  world,  and  does  not  stop  even  at  the  arch  of  heaven,  but 
in  his  soul  rising  into  the  place  above  the  heavens,  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  being  as  it  were  beyond  the  world,  sends  up  his  prayers 
to  God.' — Cont.  Cels.  lib.  vii.  cap.  44. 

How  applicable  is  the  irony  of  Amobius  to  the  subterfuge  of 
Roman  catholics,  who  say  as  the  heathen  did — ^  We  worship 
not  the  image,  but  that  which  it  represents.'  He  represents 
them  as  objecting  thus : — 

'  You  are  mistaken,  and  are  in  error ;  for  we  do  not  consider  ma- 
terials of  brass  or  silver  or  gold,  or  other  things  of  which  the  statues 
are  made  to  be  of  themselves  gods  or  sacred  divinities,  but  in  these 
materials  we  worship  and  venerate  those  gods  whom  the  holy 
dedication  brings  in,  and  causes  to  dwell  in  the  images  wrought 
by  the  craftsman.  No  bad  or  contemptible  reason  why  any  one, 
whether  dull  or  most  wise,  could  believe  that  the  gods,  leaving  their 
own  abode,  that  is,  heaven,  do  not  refuse  or  avoid  to  enter  into  little 
earthly  habitations  1     Nay,  moreover,  that  by  the  rite  of  dedication, 
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they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  an  union  wilh  images!     Do 
gods  take  up  their  abodes  in  gjypsum  and  tiles — nay,  are  your 
the  n.inds,  spirits,  and  souls  of  tiles  and  gypsum?    and  do  Ihe^ 
Older  that  the  vilest  things  may  become   more  sacred,  suffer  ti 
selves  to  be  shut  up,  and  lie  hidden  within  the  restraint  of  an  obs 
dwelling  ?" 

"When  we  read  the  following  passage,  we  are  irresistibly 
to  think  of  the  thousands  of  miraculous  images  of  the  Vi 
!Mary  throughout  the  world.  '  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
ten  thousand  images  of  Vulcan  in  the  whole  world.  Is  it  c 
pcteiit  for  one  person  to  be  in  those  ten  thousand  at  one  tir 
(p.  137.) 

In  the  same  manner  reasoned  all  the  Fathers,  down  to 
sixth  century.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth,  Pope  Leo  1 
similar  language,  condemning  the  folly  of  those  who  imagi 
God  could  be  worshipped  through  any  object  of  sense.     Bi 
was  diflicult  to  keep  ill-instructed  converts  from  bringing  t 
heathenish  superstitions  into  the  church  with  them.  Tntelarv 
household  gods,  seemed  necessary  to  their  peace.     Their  ] 
pcnsilies  were  favoured  by  the  practice  which  began  to  { 
ground  early,  of  introducing  the  statues  and  pictures  of  mart 
and  other  distinguished  men,  into  the  places  of  worship.     Ti 
objects  were  admired,  then  venerated,  then  adored,  with 
sanction  of  the  authorities,  just  as  they  are  by  the  more  or 
intelligent  of  the  people  now. 

The  abuse  had  become  so  gross  at  Marseilles,  that  Selei 
the  intelligent  and  zealous  bishop  of  that  place,  had  the  ira? 
all  taken  out  of  the  churches,  and  destroyed.  On  this  accoi 
as  we  learn  from  Po])e  Gregory's  'Letters,'  the  flock 
scattered  abroad,  the  idolators  walked  no  more  with  L 
Gregory  praised  him  for  having  forbidden  the  images  to 
worshipped;  but  blamed  his  'indiscreet  zeal'  in  breaking  th 
He  said  they  should  have  been  removed  with  'due  venerati 
They  had  come,  it  seems,  to  be  regarded  as  'the  books  of 
ignorant.' 

'You  must,'  writes  Gregory  (a.d.  600),  'call  together  the 
persed  sons  ol  the  church,  and  show  them,  by  proofs  of  Holy  Sc 
tuie,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  anything  made  with  hands  to  be  v 
shi])ped ;  since  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  G 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  AnJ  then  you  must  add,  that 
paintings  of  images  were  formed  for  the  edification  of  the  unleari 
that  bmng  ignorant  of  letters,  they  might  by  seeing  the  story,  U 
what  has  been  done ;  and  that  because  you  saw  it  passed  into  v 
ship,  you  were  moved  to  order  the  images  to  be  broken.  ...  j 
if  any  one  desires  to  have  images,  by  no  means  forbid  him  ;  but 
^11  means  forbid  images  to  be  worshipped.' — Lib.  xi.  £p.  13,  p.  IC 
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The  letters  of  this  pope  show,  that  corraption  had  made 
great  progress  among  professing  Christians  at  this  time.  He 
was  so  intent  on  magnifying  bis  ofiSce,  and  in  enlarging  his 
power^  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  every  weakn^s  and' 
error  of  the  human  mind  to  promote  this  object.  He  was  the' 
patron  of  superstitions  and  prodigies  of  all  kinds.  His  ^  Sacred* 
Ke3's  from  the  body  of  the  holy  apostle  St,  Peter,  wont  to  shine 
forth  with  many  miracles  upon  the  sick/  were  sent  as  presente 
to  all  those  who  could  aid  him  in  the  establishment  of  his 
supremacy.  The  evil  gained  ground  fast.  Pagan  corrup- 
tion rushed  into  the  sanctuary  like  a  torrent.  Celebrated  images 
enriched  rapidly  the  churches  and  monasteries  where  they  were 
enshrined.  False  miracles  were  invented  with  an  industry 
which  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  father  of. 
lies.  Mahometans  were  scandalized,  heathens  jeered  in  tri- 
umph. About  the  year  730,  the  Emperor  Leo  iii.  published. 
an  edict  against  image-worship,  and  used  the  power  of  the  sword- 
for  its  abolition.  This  led  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.- 
The  popes  inflamed  the  popular  resentment;  the  people  re* 
iiounced  their  allegiance^  and  trampled  on  the  statues  of  their 
sovereign. 

His  son  Constantino  carried  on  the  work  with  equal  zeal,  but 
more  moderation.  He  cMed  a  council  of  Eastef  n  bishops,  who^ 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  assembled  in 
Constantinople.  They  with  one  voice  decreed,  that  'every^ 
image,  of  whatever  materials  made,  by  the  evil  lui;  of  painters^^ 
is  to  be  cast  away  from  the  church  as  strange  and  abominable.' 

Leo  IV.  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  of  many  of  his  bishops.  He  was  sup- 
])osed  to  have  been  carried  off  by  poison,  to  clear  the  throne  for 
his  wife  Irene,  who  was  a  sovereign  after  the  pope's  hearty  with 
whom  she  entered  into  a  close  alliance.  The  result  was^  the 
summoning  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  as  ignorant  and 
bigotted  an  assembly  as  ever  misnamed  itself  a  council.  Therei^ 
new  and  old  Rome  laid  aside  their  jealousies,  and  combined 
against  the  truth.  There  was  no  discussion  allowed.  Those 
bishops  who  had  opposed  the  worship  of  images,  were  obliged  to. 
purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  heresy  by  a  solemn  recanta- 
tion, before  they  were  allowed  to  take  their  seats.  Authorities, 
on  the  other  side,  such  as  Eusebius,  were  mentioned  only  to  be 
repudiated  and  cursed.  After  quoting  a  number  of  spOrioua 
passages  from  the  alleged  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  a  number 
of  imaginary  miracles  wrought  by  images— some  of  them  toa 
ridiculous  for  a  child  to  believe — ^the  wily  representatives  of  the 
pope,  resolving  to  commit  the  Orientals  irretrievably,  suggested 
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that  an  image  should  be  set  up  and  adored  by  the  whole  council^ 
which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  decrees  of  this  assembly  met  with  great  opposition  in 
the  West,  especially  in  England  and  France.  But  the  tide  of 
error  rolled  on  resistless.  It  was  an  age  of  profound  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  The  papal  power  was  predominant^  and  an 
idol-worship  as  gross  as  ever  defiled  pagan  lands,  overspread  the 
face  of  Christendom. 

We  shall  conclude  by  extracting  a  few  authorities,  to  show 
the  course  of  error  on  this  subject, — what  the  real  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome  is,  and  what  its  modern  advocates  would 
falsely  represent  it  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses^ 
which  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  but  too  painfully  testi- 
fies to  the  pernicious  character  of  the  teaching. 

The  contradictory  nature  of  the  authorities  will  furnish  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  harmony  of 
her  doctrines.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  images  is  only 
a  matter  of  discipline.  But  if  so,  how  did  it  happen  that  those 
who  refused  to  bow  down  to  them  were  anathematized,  and 
burned  as  heretics,  as  they  might  have  been  by  law  in  England, 
before  the  Reformation  ? 

'  Council  of  Eliberis,  a.d.  306. 

' '  It  is  decreed  that  no  images  be  admitted  into  churches,  lest  the 
object  of  religious  worship  come  to  be  painted  on  the  walls.' — Cone. 
Gen.  torn.  p.  997. 

'  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  598. 

' '  By  all  means  admit  images  to  be  placed  in  the  churches  for  the 
edification  of  the  unlearned.  But  show  by  proofs  of  Holy  Scripture, 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  worship  anything  made  with  hands ;  for  it  is 
written,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shall 
thou  serve.*  By  all  means  forbid  images  to  be  worshipped.' — Epbt. 
Lib.  ix.  Ep.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  930. 

'  Second  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  787. 

' '  Anathema  to  those  who  quote  against  the  sacred  images  the 
words  used  in  Scripture  against  idols. 

• '  We  venerate,  worship,  and  adore  the  sacred  images. 

' '  Let  no  one  be  offended  by  the  idea  of  worship  ;  for  it  is  said, 
<  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  aholt  thou 
serve.*  The  expression  '  only  '  is  applied  solely  to  the  second  word* 
'  serve/  not  to  the  word  '  worship,*  We  may  therefore  warMp  the 
images,  provided  we  do  not  serve  them. 

' '  All  persons  who  profess  to  honour  the  sacred  images,  but  refuse 
to  worship  them,  do  dishonour  them,  and  are  guilty  of  hypocrisy. 
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*  '  But  we  must  not  worship  the  images  with  lairia/ — the  supreme 

divine  worship  due  only  to  God  Almighty/ 

*  Thomas    Aquinas,    a.d.    1260 ;    Bona  Ventura,  a.d.    1270 ; 

Lyndwode,  1425;  Naclantus,  a.d.  1567 ;  Dottrina  Chris- 
tiana, A.D.  1837,  &c. 

' '  To  the  image  the  same  worship  is  due,  which  is  due  to  the  per-* 
son  of  which  it  is  the  image.  The  cross  and  the  image  of  Christ, 
must  be  worshipped  with  the  self-same  supreme  worship,  *  latria,^ 
with  which  Christ  himself  is  adored.* 

*  'The  faithful  in  the  church  do  not  only  worship  before  the  image, 
(as  some,  for  caution-sake,  affirm,)  but  they  do  worship  the  image 
itself,  without  any  conceivable  scruple  whatever.  Nay,  they  must 
worship  the  image  with  the  worship  of  right  due  to  the  prototype  or 
original  being.  So  that,  if  the  original  being  is  to  be  worshipped 
with  '  latria,*  (supreme  divine  worship,)  the  image  must  also  be 
adored  with  the  same  '  iatria,*  * — See  pp.  66,  67,  76,  83. 

'  Roman  Ritual  of  the  Present  Day,  a.d.  1847. 
'  Boman  Breviary  (Sept.  14th  and  May  3rd.) 

'  Hail !  O  thou  Cross !  our  only  hope  !  To  the  pious  do  thoa 
multiply  grace  ;  and  for  the  guilty,  blot  out  their  sins. 

'  O  thou  Cross,  do  thou  save  the  present  congregation  assembled 
for  thy  praise. 

*  'The  King  is  exalted  to  the  sky,  while  the  noble  trophy  of  the 
Cross  is  adored  by  all  the  worshippers  of  Christ  for  ever.' 

'  Roman  Pontifical  (Rome,  1591,  p.  671.) 
* '  L atria  '  (the  supreme  divine  adoration)  '  is  due  to  the  cross.* 

*  Roman  Missal  (Antwerp,  1641.  p.  201.) 

*  '  Adoration  of  the  Cross.' 

'  '  The  priest  at  the  middle  of  the  altar  uncovers  the  cross,  and 
says,  '  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross  I  Come,  let  us  adore  !*  The 
priest  then,  kneeling,  fixes  it  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  putting  ofif  his 
shoes,  approaches  to  adore  the  cross,  kneeling  thrice  before  he 
kisses  it.  Then  the  clergy,  and  then  the  laity,  two  and  two,  approach, 
and  kneeling  thrice,  adore  the  Cross.' — See  pp.  83,  84,  85. 

Let  the  reader  compare  these  authorities  past  and  pre- 
sent, to  which  all  Roman  catholic  bishops  are  bound,  with  the 
solemn  declarations  of  Drs.  Baines  and  Wiseman,  before  the 
protestant  people  of  England,  and  ask  himself^  what  must  be 
thought  of  the  honesty  of  such  teachers  ? 

'  Bishop  Baines,  1827. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  of  you  should  persuade  yourselves, 
that  the  most  ignorant  catholic  could  be  capable  of  adoring  the  ivory 
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imao-e  which  you  see  upon  that  altar?     Anathema  to  the  mao  who 

gives  to  an  image  divine  honours,  or  prays  to  it.' 

*Dr,  Wiseman,  1837. 

' '  If  I  stood  before  the  image  of  any  one  whom  I  had  loved  and 
had  lost,  fixed  in  veneration  and  affection,  no  one  would  surely  say 
that  I  was  superstitious  or  idolatrous  in  its  regard.  Such  is  pre- 
cisely ALL  that  the  Catholic  is  taught  to  believe  regarding  images 
or  pictures  set  np  in  churches.' — Lect.  xiii. 


Art.    VI. — I .  The  Address  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  the  Cape  Fron- 
tier Farmers,  on  the  1 2th  of  July,   1847.     Extracts  from  the  Cape 

Newspapers, 

2.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  for   1847. 
London:   1847. 

3.  The  Caffre  War,     House  of  Commons'  Papers,  1837. 

4.  Caffre  Correspondence,     1847.     No,  786. 

5.  The  'London  Gazette,*  \Oth  September,  1847. 

The  appointment  of  the  successor  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  the 
f^overnment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  announced  in  the 
'  Gazette '  of  tlie  10th  of  September,  carries  back  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa  exactly  to  the  position  in  which  they  stood  eleven 
years  ago.  This  fact  is  well  worth  attention,  in  all  its  bearings. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  open  abandonment  of  a  great  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  progress  of  British  power  with  the 
principles  of  a  humane  system,  successful  as  far  as  that  system 
was  fairly  carried ;  and  not  completely  successful,  only  because 
it  was  long  ago  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by  the  gross 
neglect  of  the  Colonial  OflBce.  It  is,  moreover,  a  formal  return 
to  the  system  of  simple  force  and  conquest,  hitherto  always 
costly  and  cruel,  and  often  unsuccessful. 

This  remarkable  fact  occurs,  too,  under  the  colonial  ministry 
of  Earl  Grey,  the  warm  advocate  of  African  philanthropy,  and 
a  speaker  at  the  meetings  in  favour  of  the  Niger  expedition. 
The  humane  system  thus  formally  abandoned,  originated 
with  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  devoted 
three  sessions  almost  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  South 
African,  and  especially  Caffre  affairs ;  and  the  present  Under- 
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Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hawes,  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, whilst  his  colleague,  Mr.  James  Stephen,  wrote  a  paper 
ill  the  ^Edinburgh  Review'  for  January,  1836,  to  expose  the 
opposite  system  of  violence  and  conquest  in  Caffreland. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  1837,  was  Lord 
Glenelg;  but  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  ca^me^ 
which,  after  very  anxious  deliberation,  adopted  Lord  Glenelg's 
humane  and  wise  views ;  and  among  the  members  of  the  present 
cabinet  which  has  deliberately  abandoned  those  views,  is  Sir 
G.  Grey,  a  philanthropist,  and  in  1837  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  Here,  then,  is  a  complication  of  men  and  mea- 
sures only  to  be  unravelled  by  an  unsparing  scrutiny  into  both. 
Fortunately  the  new  Parliament  has  members  eminently  qualified 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  particular  case  of  the  CaflFre  frontier, 
and  by  their  general,  colonial,  and  Indian  experience,  to  do 
parliamentary  justice  to  that  case.  Mr.  Bagshaw,  the  member 
for  Harwich,  Mr.  Charles  Lushington,  and  Colonel  Thompson, 
were  all  upon  the  aborigines  committee  of  1835-6-7* ;  and  proper 
efforts  to  rouse  public  attention  to  the  subject  cannot  fail  to 
secure  its  full  examination  in  the  present  session.  The  famous 
instance  of  the  Caribbs  of  St.  Vincent's  saved  by  the  energy  of 
Granville  Sharp  from  military  execution  in  the  last  century, 
shows  what  one  zealous  man  can  affect  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  history  of  the  subject  must  be  gleaned 
from  tlie  loose  details  furnished  by  colonial  newspapers,  and  by 
a  few  despatches  of  1846  from  the  late  governor  of  the  Cape, 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  spring, 
by  Earl  Grey,  who  has  indiscreetly  adopted  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors  in  keeping  Cape  aflfairs,  in  a  great  measure, 
secret. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  has  issued  an  address,  which  places  the 
present  state  of  things  on  the  Caffre  frontier  in  a  clear  light,  and 
sends  him  to  his  more  tranquil  government  of  Madras,  shorn  of 
much  of  the  glory  with  which  he  was  justly  adorned  when  pro- 
ceeding last  year  to  the  Cape.  His  glaring  errors  must  be 
exposed  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  his  sticcessors,  who  will 
respect  him  as  little  as  he  has  respected  his  predecessor,  as  in 
order  that  his  rash  and  unfounded  judgment  respecting  our  bar- 
barous neighbours,  may  be  met  at  once  by  direct  denial  and  by 
refutation. 

The  war  begun  in  April,  1846,  by  us,  is  still  raging  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.     Its  influence  is  said  to 

•  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were,  Mr.  Hindley,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Jackson,  the  late  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  Mr.  Uandley,Mr.  Hawes,  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Mr.  Johnstone, 
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have  spread  as  far  as  the  populous  tribes  at  Natal ;  which  ] 
mote  reaction  of  frontier  disasters  is  a  new  event  in  Sou 
African  politics.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who,  after  professing, 
England,  rigorous  impartiality  between  all  parties,  opened  1 
government  with  a  declaration  of  hostility,  and  of  almost  unpi 
cedented  violence  against  the  Caffres,  has  seen  the  affairs  of  t 
frontiers  grow  worse  and  worse  during  his  short  commai 
His  first  act  was  followed  up  by  a  most  imprudent  refusal 
personal  conference  with  the  Caffre  chiefs.  Ill-planned  mi 
tary  expeditions  followed ;  and  he  is  now  visiting  on  those  u 
fortunate  nicn  the  damage  to  his  own  reputation,  which 
perceives  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  The  Caffres  are  neither  co 
ciliated  nor  conquered.  The  colonists  are  in  despair.  Uuc 
these  circumstances,  a  body  of  the  latter,  in  July  last,  declar 
to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  their  determination  to  emigrate  to  t 
North  East  (the  direction  of  the  emigration  of  many  thousan 
of  Cape  colonists  since  1836),  unless  their  families  should 
protected. 

To  this  threat,  formally  conveyed  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
has  made  a  very  singular  reply,  of  which  two  versions  are  pu 
lislied  in  the  newspapers.     One  version  is  in  these  words  : — 

'  I  will  never  relinquish  my  trust  until  I  have  effectually  eub 
gated  the  Caffre  tribes,  and  secured  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  i 
colony.  I  am  persuaded  that  Her  Majesty's  government  still  laboi 
under  the  most  erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  the  great  qu< 
tions  at  issue,  and  the  true  character  and  conduct  of  the  parlies  i 
mediately  concerned.  1  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  my  time  to 
task  of  disabusing  the  home  government  of  those  Jaise  impressions,  and 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  task  imposed  upon  me  is  nothing  less  ti 
the  suppression  of  numerous  bands  of  robbers.'  When  mv  plans  i 
matured,  and  the  time  for  action  has  arrived,  the  public  shall  not  1 
to  be  apprized  thereof.* 

Another  version  of  this  address  is  as  follows  : — 

*  The  Caffres  continued  their  accustomed  depredations,  and  i 
settlers  were  loud  in  their  complaints  at  the  insufficiency  of  the  mei 
of  protection  which  the  government  afforded  them.  With  referer 
to  this  matter  several  deputations  had  waited  upon  Sir.  H.  Potting 
which,  it  appears,  were  at  first  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  an  intervu 
One,  however,  was  at  length  granted,  when  his  excellency  excui 
himself  by  stating,  that  such  was  the  press  of  matters  with  which 
was  overwhelmed,  that  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  decline  i 
visits  even  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  and  the  Lieutenn 
Governor,  though  calling  on  business.  Sir  Henry's  observations  u( 
this  occasion  are  highly  important,  as  they  bring  before  us  at  < 
view  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Caffre  tribes,  and  m 
eute  the  measures  which  it  is  intended  to  pursue.     He  said  he  co 
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assure  the  deputation  that  no  man  could  have  the  interest  of  the  fron- 
tier more  at  heart,  and  could  be  more  laboriously  employed  for  its 
welfare,  than  he;  and  that  no  individual  could  tell  him  more  regard- 
ing the  position  of  the  farmers,  their  sufferings  and  losses,  than  he 
hud  already  written  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  so  that  the 
voice  of  the  colonists  would  be  heard  at  home.  Too  much  was,  however, 
expected  from  him;  and  the  frontier  press  had  not  done  him  justice. 
The  late  affair  at  Burn's  Hill  had  been  magnified  and  misrepresented. 
People  appeared  to  think  that  the  name  of  governor  or  high  commis- 
sioner was  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  do  anything.  It  must  be  clear 
to  every  one  who  had  looked  into  the  subject,  that  he  was  not  dealing 
with  a  nation,  but  with  hordes  of  robbers,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  a  total  cessation  of  robberies,  or  permanent  peace,  until  the 
Caff  res  were  entirely  subdued.  The  chiefs  had  no  power  over  their  folloW" 
ers,  except  for  evil;  and  until  they  were  brought  to  that  state  of  subju- 
gation, that  we  could  punish  them  immediately  upon  the  commission 
of  any  offence,  there  would  be  no  permanent  peace.  The  Gaika 
tribes  were  the  worst,  and  Sandilla  the  worst  of  all ;  the  southern 
tribes  were  not  so  bad.  He  (the  high  commissioner)  could  conclude 
a  peace  to-morrow,  if  he  chose,  but  that  would  not  be  a  peace  which 
would  bring  permanent  security  to  the  frontier.  Expense  was  no 
object ;  efficiency  was  what  he  required,  and  this  he  was  gradually  ac* 
quiring  ;  and  when  all  his  arrangements  were  complete,  the  country 
would  be  informed  of  it.  But  he  had  a  difficult  task,  and  too  much 
ought  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  He  must,  however,  be  allowed  to 
do  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  what  must  be  known,  that  when 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  left  the  colony  he  made  it  appear  that  the  Caffres 
were  entirely  subdued^  and  that  peace  would  soon  follow.  Such,  however , 
was  not  the  case;  the  Cafires  were  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to 
enable  him  to  establish  a  satisfactory  peace  with  them.  A  false  step 
in  politics,  said  his  excellency,  was  as  bad  as  in  war;  and  had  the 
wiser  measures  of  Sir  B.  D*  Urban  not  been  subverted,  the  present  state  of 
things  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  taken  place,  and  the  force 
which  would  now  be  required  to  be  kept  up  on  the  frontier  would  be 
much  larger  than  the  British  government  expected.  His  excellency 
assured  the  deputation  that  he  required  no  urging  on;  he  felt  that  ^ 
public  character  was  at  stake,  and  no  exertions  which  he  was  capable 
of  would  be  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  The 
foregoing  observation  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  appears  to  have  given 
very  general  satisfaction.* 

The  dates  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  declarations  betray  their 
rashness.  Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  he  took 
the  side  of  those  of  his  predecessors^  whom  Parliament  had 
already  condemned;  and  pronounced^  off-hand^  the  Caffres 
to  be  '  irreclaimable/  a  term  well  known  to  Cape  history, 
whenever  the  frontier  tribes  wepe  to  be  encroached  on  by  the 
local  government.     Thus  this  new  governor,  who  had  in  En-^ 
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gland  ostentatiously  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  that  Ca 
history,  nevertheless  ventured  to  settle  one  of  its  most  contr 
verte(l  points,  without  having  enjoyed  on  the  spot  the  ca 
means  of  knowing  personally  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  c 
which  we  have  made  war,  and  even  without  seeing  the  sever 
experienced  men  of  different  opinions,  who  for  more  than  thin 
years  have  been  familiar  with  Cape-border  affairs.  He  has  no 
ended  by  recommending  the  revival  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban 
vain  attempt  of  183C,  to  rule  the  Caffres  by  force,  an  attem] 
founded  on  the  assertion  so  adopted  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinge 
To  justify  this  recommendation  he  declares,  contrary  to  tl 
best  recent  evidence,  that '  the  Caffre  chiefs  have  no  power  ov< 
their  followers  except  for  evil/  The  testimony  of  Sir  Peregrii; 
Maitland,  given  at  the  very  moment  he  made  war  against  tli 
Caffres,  and  so  given  under  circumstances  which  relieve 
from  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  is  a  complete  negative  to  th 
declaration.  In  Sir  Peregrine's  manifesto  of  war,  he  express] 
stated  that  the  Caffre  chiefs  had  readily  agreed  to  prevent  a 
plunder  by  seconding  his  measures  to  that  endj  and  that  the 
long  faithfully  kept  their  engagement.  It  was  only,  he  add 
when  the  police,  which  we  wxre  pledged  to  keep  up,  was  will 
drawn  from  the  frontier,  that  Caffre  marauding  revived.  H 
withdrew  the  troops  from  the  Caffre  frontier,  because  they  we] 
wanted  to  quell  disturbances  made  by  white  men  to  the  nortl 
east,  long,  even  more  grossly  neglected  than  that  frontier  b 
the  Colonial  Office.  The  best  hopes  of  African  civilization  evi 
conceived,  and  the  wisest  measures  for  its  advancement  evt 
planned,  have  been  disappointed  in  that  quarter  through  offici: 
ignorance  in  Downing-street. 

A  volume  might  be  written  to  the  same  effect.  The  Caffres,  hot 
chiefs  and  people,  do  not  differ  from  other  pastoral  barbariar 
eager  for  progress.  A  civilized  neighbour  should  cucourag 
their  virtues  by  a  humane  and  vigorous  policy,  and  not  aggn 
vate  their  vices  bv  alternate  feebleness  and  brutal  violence. 

The  measures  of  Sir  Benjamin  U'Urban,  cited  and  approve 
by  Sir  Ilcnry  Pottinger,  were  measures  of  vindictive  conques 
holding  out  the  miracle  of  rapid  civilization  in  return  for  euo: 
mous  oppression.  These  measures  were  reversed  by  the  hon 
government  as  both  unwise  and  unjust,  being  calculated  1 
occasion  great  ex))ense  to  the  British  treasury,  as  well  as  t 
rouse  the  angry  passions  of  the  Caffres.  They  had  already  le 
to  new  and  dangerous  border  outbreaks,  when  the  restoratio 
of  their  country  to  the  Caffres  secured  nine  years  of  peace  t 
the  colony.  This  act  was  the  result  of  grave  deliberation.  Tli 
subject  was  examined  with  much  care  by  a  committee  of  tfa 
House  of  Commons  and  by  the  Cabinet,     Such  a  restoration  of 
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conquest  was  perhaps  unprecedented  in  colonial  history.  The 
usual  course  had  been^  for  the  home  government  to  express 
strong  disapproval  of  colonial  aggressions  on  our  barbarous 
neighbours,  but  to  keep  the  lands  which  had  been  unjustly 
seized.  Whether  the  border-system  acted  thereupon  for  nine 
years,  was  not  too  complex,  may  be  doubted.  The  Caffres,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  charged  with  an  obstinate  adherence  to  all 
its  points.  On  two  solemn  occasions — first,  under  Sir  George 
Napier;  secondly,  under  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland;  they  delibe- 
rately agreed  to  reasonable  changes. 

One  false  principle  damaged  the  benevolent  settlement  of 
1837 ;  namely,  the  principle  of  perpetual  separation  which  it 
involved  ot  the  Caflfres  from  the  colonists,  instead  of  aiming  at 
their  peaceful,  political,  and  social  amalgamation.  The  idea  of 
severing  barbarians  from  any  civilized  neighbour,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  his  bad  influence,  was  then  carried  to  a 
most  absurd  extent  by  many.  It  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  James 
Stephen's  theory  in  the  ^Edinburgh  Review:  and  it  was  deve- 
loped in  the  following  year  by  the  House  of  Commons  so  far 
as  to  discourage  treaties  with  them.  It  constituted  the  maiA 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  systematic  civilization  of  New 
/ioaland  in  1838.  It  was  carried  to  the  climax  of  error  in 
its  application  to  the  unhappy  Niger  expedition.  But  so  mis-. 
chievous  an  opinion  must  have  been  corrected  by  the  happy 
results  of  humane  and  just  policy  on  the  latter  frontier,  in 
1837,  if  the  philanthropists  whose  efforts  had  introduced  that 
policy,  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  warmly  sanc- 
tioned it,  had  not  for  nine  years  abandoned  the  whole  case  to 
the  Colonial  Office. 

Other  events  in  South  Africa  of  immense  importance,  namely, 
migrations  of  the  colonists  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand ; 
their  sanguinary  wars  with  native  African  tribes  under  the  most 
disastrous  circumstances  on  both  sides ;  the  acquisition  and  set- 
tlement of  Natal,  a  colony  as  extensive  and  more  valuable  than 
Scotland,  have  meanwhile  been  going  on;  and  parliament  knows 
less  of  the  matter  than  of  the  routine  of  the  military  parades  in 
Gibraltar.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  indifference  if, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  all  this  time,  also,  laboured  under 
most  deplorable  ignorance  on  the  subject.  But  to  have  followed 
up  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  1835,  1836,  and  1837, 
respecting  the  Cafl^re  frontier  with  an  utter  parliamentary 
silence  until  1847,  is  an  example  of  bureaucratic  daring  never 
e(iualled.  It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  experience  of 
impunity ;  and  the  same  misfeasance  of  official  duty  will  con- 
tinue until  steps  be  taken  in  the  new  parliament  to  unrip  the 
past,  and  to  secure  future  safety  by  exposing  the  delinquents. 
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It  was  a  memorable  instance  of  the  effect  of  parliament 
inattention  to  great  colonial  subjects  like  these,  that  tiie  1 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  P.  Maitland,  could  not  get  an  ansi 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  to  his  urgent  call  for  counsel  upon 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  come  out  in  the  last  papers  laid  bef 
parliament.  With  a  proper  communication  of  such  intellige: 
many  disclosures  might  be  expected. 

Earl  Grey  was  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  On  the  contrary 
has  at  once  adopted  the  rash  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Pottingei 
favour  of  Sir  B.  D'Urban's  measures  of  1835,  as  with  eq 
precipitation  he  sanctioned  Sir  P.  Maitlaud's  unjust  war 
1816.  The  appointment  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  success 
Indian  general,  settles  that  point.  He  was  the  lieutenanl 
Sir  B.  D'Urban  in  the  execution  of  those  measures;  an( 
semi-official  article  in  the  *  Times,'  of  the  16th  of  Septeml 
opens  a  train  of  most  painful  reflections  on  this  appointmc 
fully  explaining  how  Earl  Grey  was  induced  to  make  it.  ^. 
true  state  of  things  on  the  Caffrc  frontier  in  1836  was  obvioi 
kept  out  of  his  sight ;  and  he  shared  the  ignorance  of  parliam 
respecting  those  things. 

'  A  great  nation/  says  this  article,  '  is  set  at  nought  b 
heathen  tribe,  alleging  for  its  outrages  full  justification^  ani 
good  cause.' 

After  anticipating  an  easy  victory  over  the  Caffres,  the  wr 
admits,  that  the  more  arduous  task  remains  of — 

'  Mediating  between  the  just  claims  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
rights  of  a  barbarous,  but  defenceless  neighbour,  without  conce< 
any  thing  childishly  to  preposterous  sympathy  with  the  propensitic 
uncivilised  natives.     A  defensible  frontier  must  be  had.     If  il 
pleaded — and  the  plea  is  plausible — that  it  would  ill  become 
British  nation  to  proceed  on  the  right  of  conquest,  and  to  wres 
violence  from  a  barbarous  tribe  its  hereditary  or  acknowledged 
serjsions,  let  adequate   compensation  be  made  for  any   such   territ 
acquisition  as  may   he  deemed  necessary  for  foture  peace.     The    i 
violent  philanthropist  would  hardly  sny,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
nations  were  harshly  strained  if  a  civilised  people  demanded  imp 
tively  an  effective  barrier  against  an  uncivilised  and  irrespone 
neighbour — at  some  cost  to  tl»e  latter,  it  might  be,  but  with  the 
compensation  that  could  be  devised  for  the  surrender. 

'  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged  on  various  occasions,  that  the  stem 
of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  did  not,  in  reality,  secure  the  propert 
the  colony,  or  control  the  expense  of  the  crown  more  efficiently 
the  recent  alternations  of  concession  and  war,  such  fact  can  only  pr 
that  the  system  for  controlling  the  Caffres  remains  yet  to  be 
covered.' 

The  writer  of  these  crafty  lines  then  declares  without  ■cm 
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that  a  fearful  conflict  under  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  lieute- 
nant, Sir  Harry  Smith,  mjst  be  submitted  to  by  us,  and  by 
our  feebler  neighbours,  before  the  nobler  works  of  concilia- 
tion and  justice,  which  it  is  here  ventured  to  talk  about,  can  be 
begun  ! 

But  suppose  the  facts  of  the  case  are  misrepresented  in  this 
statement.  Suppose  the  Caffre  frontier  to  have  presented  no 
'  recent  alternations  of  concession  and  war'  Suppose  the  one 
single  concession  of  1835  and  1836,  under  Lord  Glenelg,  to 
luive  produced  substantial  peace  for  nine  years;  and  the  war 
of  1846  to  have  been  brought  on  by  a  disregard  of  common 
prudence  in  the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing-street  from  1837 
to  1847.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
war  now,  would  secure  peace  as  the  abandonment  of  the  con- 
quest of  1836  did«  Suppose  all  these  points  to  be  correct  to 
the  lettei*,  and  capable  of  being  established  before  a  committee 
of  parliament — then  a  very  diflerent  conclusion,  indeed,  must 
be  arrived  at  than  that  which  justifies  Sir  H.  Smith's  new 
career  of  Caffre  slaughter. 

Sir  H.  Pottinger  says  he  has  been  busy  in  preparing  for 
fresh  campaigns  utterly  to  subdue  the  Caflfres,  without  reckon- 
ing the  cost  of  human  life  or  of  British  treasure.  His  suc- 
cessor is  sent  out  to  begin  by  conquering  Cafixeland  at  all 
hazard.  Even  if  he  shall  succeed,  how  fearful  will  the  price 
be  !  He  may  fail — a  more  fearful  alternative — which  it  is  far 
wiser  to  contemplate  than  to  despise. 

Sir  H.  Pottinger  has  sadly  crowned  his  career  of  African 
error.  Before  his  successor  arrives  at  the  Cape,  he  will  have 
done  a  large  part  of  that  successor's  bloody  [work.  On  the 
2()th  of  August  last,  he  proclaimed  Sandilli,  a  rebel  : — Sau- 
di Hi,  the  son  and  successor  of  our  old  ally  Gaika,  Sir  John 
Barrow's  young  hero  of  1797,  and  whose  independence  of  the 
crown  of  England  is  as  clear  as  the  Queen's  right  to  that  crown  is, 
whatever  questions  of  war  and  peace  may  be  opened  between  us. 
As,  too,  the  CaflPres  are  a  corn-growing,  cattle-herding,  people, 
the  new  doctrine  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Grey  as  to  our  in- 
defeasihle  title  to  new  countries  in  a  contrary  case,  does  not 
apply  here.  The  oflPences  imputed  to  Sandilli  are — 1.  His  re- 
fusal to  deliver  up  a  thief  when  summoned  so  to  do.  2.  San- 
dilli's  refusal  to  make  compensation  for  excesses  he  had  en- 
couraged. 3.  Sandilli's  encouraging  his  followers  to  repel  her 
Majesty's  troops  uy  force  of  arms.  4.  The  failure  of  the  com- 
missioner to  bring  Sandilli  to  reason.  After  enumerating 
these  grievances,  Sir  Henry  announces  his  determination  as 
follows : — 

'  Taking  it  into  my  deep  and  lengthened  consideration,  that  such 
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contumacious  and  headstrong  behayiour  cannot   be   longer  oi 

looked,  without  endangering  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity  of 

whole  colony,  and  particularly  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  by  distu 

ing  the  system  which  I  have  been  for  months  past  most  anxioi 

and  sedulously  endeavouring  to  introduce  and  perfect ;  and,  mc 

over,  reflecting  that  where  people  dwell  (as  is  the  case  with  somi 

the  colonists  and  a  part  of  the  Gaika  Caffre  tribes,)  on  either  sidf 

an  imaginary  line  of  demarcation,  it  is  alone  by  mutual  rigid  adhere 

to  their  engagements,   by  the  strictest  observance  of  good  faith,  i 

by  crime  being  speedily  and  effectually  punished,  that  the  succ 

of  the  desired  system  can  be  possibly  secured,  or  even  aiiticipate< 

have  determined,  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  in  virtue  of  the  pow 

confided  to  me  as  her  Majesty's  high  commissioner,  to  have  recoi: 

to  the  only  method  that  now  remains  to  call  Sandilli  to  account 

his  contumacy,  and  to  vindicate  the  offended  dignity  and  honou: 

the  British  government.     I  do,   therefore,  hereby  proclaim  the  c 

Gaika  Cnffre  chief,  Sandilli,  to  be  a  rebel,  and  denounce  him  as 

longer  under  the  protection  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  I 

hereby  further  invite  and  call  on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  p 

sons  residing  in  this  colony,  to  be  aiding  and  abetting  in  carry 

my  intended  measures  against  the   said  rebel  chief  into  effect, 

assembling   in  commandos,  to  be  headed  by  leaders  appointed 

themselves,  at  Shiloh,  on  the  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  S 

tember,  and  thence  to  enter,  supported   by  her  Majesty's  reg! 

troops  and  the  colonial  native  levies,  the  country  of  the  said  S 

dilli.     And  I  do  hereby  further  proclaim  and  promise  as  an  indu 

ment  to  all  persons  to  come  forward,  that  all  cattle  and  other  bo 

captured  by  such   commandos,   belonging  to  or  found  within 

country  of  the  said  Sandilli,  or  any  others  who  may  take  part  v 

him,  shall  become  the  bond  fide  property  of,  and  be  retained  by, 

captors,  and  that  no  claim  shall  hereafter  be  made  on  the  part  of 

government,  or  on  any  other  pretence,  for  an  account  of.  or 

restoration  or  relinquishment  of  cattle  or  other  property  so  captui 

And  I  do  hereby  further  proclaim,  that  all  the  other  Gaika,  T'Sli 

bic,  and  Tumbookie  Caffre  chiefs,  the  bushman  Madoor,  and  t] 

followers,   who  have  declared  their   wish  and  intention   to  ren 

neutral,  and  to  abide  by  their  engagements  during  the  approach 

hostilities,  arc,  and  shall  be  understood  and  taken  to  be,  under 

protection  of  the  Queen  of  England,  so  long  as  they  shall  act  u] 

and   be   guided   by   the   above-mentioned  declaration ;    and    I 

strictly,  solemnly,  and  unqualifiedly,  enjoin  and  command  all  p 

sons  hearing  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  to  refrain  from  molesting  si 

neutral  (or  friendly)  Caffrcs,  and  to  consider  the  protection  of  tt 

and  their  lives,  and  property,  to  be  a  paramount  duty.' 

The  confusion  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger's  mind  is  evident  \i] 
tlie  face  of  this  document.  The  Caffre  chiefs^  and  othi 
who  engage  to  be  netUral,  are  to  be  respected  by  those  n 
owe  the  Queen  allegiance — ^foreigner^   and  subject,  being  c 
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rectly  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other.  But  Sandilli,  who,  of 
course,  is  independent  like  the  rest,  is  to  be  hunted  down  as  a 
a  rebel.  The  temper  betrayed  by  this  misapplication  of  words 
and  things,  is  shown  more  strongly  by  another  circumstance 
calculated  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  all  who  examine  the  sub- 
ject fairly. 

Even  the  most  violent  advocates  of  the  system  of  illegal  force 
give  up  Sir  H.  Pottinger  in  respect  to  it.  After  adopting  his 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  expressing  confidence,  that  the  home 
government  will  approve  of  his  '  reducing  a  refractory  subject 
of  Britain  to  the  domination  of  law,'  the  writer  quoted*  pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

'  This  is  said  of  the  general  outline  of  Sir  Henry's  policy,  for  of 
one  part  we  find  it  impossible  to  approve.  He  has  re-established 
the  old  '  commando'  system,  and  proclaimed  that  all  cattle  and 
other  booty  captured  by  commandos  in  the  country  of  Sandilli,  or 
his  abettors,  shall  be  retained  by  the  captors.  This  dry  land  pri- 
vateering has  been  found  by  experience  at  the  Cape  to  be  even 
more  demoralising  and  mischievous  than  sea  privateering.  It  con- 
veits  honest  graziers  into  predatory  moss-troopers.  Let  the  pro- 
perty of  the  insurgent  and  marauding  Cafires  be  confiscated  for  the 
public  use  of  the  colony — let  the  levies  be  encouraged,  by  pay  and 
other  rewards,  to  persevere  in  the  dangers  of  bush  warfare — but 
beware  of  encouraging,  in  a  bold  and  thin-sown  population,  habits 
of  exacting  redress  by  their  own  hands  instead  of  looking  for  it  to 
the  law  and  the  constituted  authorities.' 

So  Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Hawes,  and  their  score  of  predeces- 
sors, since  1837,  have  produced  this  result,  by  leaving  the  busi- 
ness of  their  posts  to  subordinates,  whose  sympathies  for  whites 
and  blacks  may  be  measured  by  the  recklessness  with  which 
they  abandon  the  interests  of  both  by  turns  to  *  the  chapter  of 
accidents.^  Hence  the  most  abominable  practices  of  former 
days  are  revived  in  the  Queen's  name,  although  they  are  too 
bad  fur  the  least  scrupulous  of  our  speculators  upon  colonial 
government.  It  is  very  well  for  a  private  gentleman  like  Mr. 
lirooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak^  to  pursue  a  system  of  humane 
policy,  the  heads  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  not  time  to  attend 
to  the  means  that  would  easily  extend  a  like  system  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Hong-Kong.  Consequently,  their  ignorance, 
which  is  shared  largely  by  their  subordinates,  exposes  the  Bri- 
tisli  name  to  dishonour,  and  the  wretched  tribes  we  ought  to 
protect,  to  every  ill  to  be  inflicted  by  the  abuse  of  power. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  brings  home  to  the  Colonial 
Office  the  gravest  charge. 

♦  *  Daily  News,'  Nov.  11,  1847. 
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In  1837,  that  office  received  the  Caffre  frontier  from  Pari 
mcnt,  full  of  promise.  In  1847,  it  brings  that  frontier  back 
parliament  in  the  depth  of  misery ;  the  intermediate  ti 
having  been  spent  in  utter  disregard  of  prudence  respecti 
the  transition — always  so  full  of  difiSculty — of  a  barbarous  r; 
towards  civilization,  in  intimate  relations  with  a  strongrer  n 
more  advanced  people.  The  two  periods  1837  and  1847  p 
sent  the  Colonial  Office  acting  upon  two  directly  contradict 
lines  of  policy.  In  the  midst  of  the  obscurity  in  which  1 
facts  of  the  case  arc  shrouded,  several  explanations  may 
coiijectm'cd  for  this  surprising  extent  of  mal-administration. 

Earl  Grey  has  done  two  excellent  things  as  colonial  miuist 
lie  has  reformed  and  popularized  the  government  of  New  Zi 
land  ;  aiul,  without  sacrificing  the  natives,  he  has  substantin 
promoted  its  colonization.  Again,  he  has  concurred  earnest 
however  disjointedly,  in  the  great  attempt  to  abolish  conv 
transportation.  But  Eail  Grey  has  now  passed  fifteen  moni 
as  colonial  minister  without  beginning  the  general  colon 
reform  expected  at  his  hands,  or  even  cleansing  the  Colon 
Office  of  its  corruptions.  The  same  principles  and  practi< 
prevail  in  that  office,  and  are  defended  b^  its  representati 
Mr,  Ilawes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  have  so  long  n 
dcred  it  a  common  bye-word.  It  judges,  as  usual,  withe 
hearing  complainants,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  admiuist( 
the  sworn  justice  of  the  crown  with  iniquity.  It  treats, 
usual,  colonial  appointments  as  a  '  privilege,'  not  a  duty ;  ai 
therefore,  necessarily  often  sacrifices  the  public  service  to  t 
exigences  of  [>arty  and  patronage.  It  perseveres  in  the  old  aj 
tcni  of  official  secrecy,  and,  therefore,  continues  gross  oflSc 
neglect  and  blundering.  IJence  probably,  it  is,  that  Earl  Gn 
upon  South  African  affairs  has  adopted  the  old  course  of  ] 
office.  At  one  time  all  is  philanthropy,  when  the  philanthi 
))ists  bestir  themselves;  at  another  time  all  runs  as  violeiii 
the  other  way,  if  the  philanthropists  can  but  be  quieted.  S 
Thomas  Buxton,  backed  by  public  opinion,  succeeded,  in  18f 
in  a  great  act  of  humanity  towards  the  Caffres.  Afterwar 
Sir  Thomas  Buxton  and  his  friends  were  unhappily  misled 
errors  which  the  Colonial  Office  had  the  means  of  correctir 
to  waste  their  strenj^th  upon  the  Niger  expedition ;  and  tl 
office,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  philanthropic  reformc 
resumed  its  mal-administrjition, — its  gross  neglect  of  the  Cafll 
frontier  and  of  the  whole  South  African  interior.  This  wou 
sufficiently  account  for  the  mischief  done  there. 

But,  Earl  Grey  may  have  been  out-voted  in  the  cabin 
on  this  occasion ;  although,  besides  his  permitting  far  too  ma 
of  the  old  secrecy  in  the  management  of  his  office^  his  adopti< 
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of  its  false  doctrine  respecting  the  right  of  the  Aborigines  in 
the  soil^  exposes  his  authority  on  the  subject  to  unpleasant 
doubt.  He  has  adduced  some  loose  remarks  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  in  support  of  the  novel  position,  that  if  unciviliz^ 
people  have  not  cultivated  the  land,  they  may  justly  be  ejected 
from  their  homes  at  our  good  pleasure.  This  is  only  a  copy  of 
a  despatch  of  Lord  Stanley  reproduced  with  a  literary  gloss, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons'  papers 
for  1845,  No.  1,  p.  1.  The  doctrine  is,  however,  directly 
opposed  to  our  best  colonial  precedents,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
the  ablest  writers  upon  natural  law.  It  is  the  apology  of  the 
Colonial  Office  for  the  sin  of  seizing  all  New  Holland  without  an 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  its  natives,  after  having  exterminated 
those  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  reduced  those  of  New  South 
Wales  to  the  most  wretched  remnant  upon  earth.  Lord  Stanley 
and  Earl  Grey  are  deeply  rcKponsible  as  ministers,  for  having 
added  their  weight  to  an  old  iniquity  on  this  head. 

As  to  South  Africa,  the  way  to  better  things  should  be 
opened  by  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  British  public  on  the 
whole  subject.  A  persevering  effort  would  stay  the  present 
headlong  course ;  and  through  wiser  principles  realise  the  pros- 
pect of  good,  for  which  surely  providence  must  have  intended  a 
region  abounding  in  every  blessing  of  climate  and  soil,  and 
capable  of  furnishing  the  safest  and  surest  means  of  African 
civilization,  under  peaceful  British  supremacy.  Plentiful  proof 
exists,  that  the  native  tribes  are  not  only  grateful  for  our  friend- 
ship, and  ready  to  admit  our  superiority,  but  that  they  are  also 
eager  to  amalgamate  with  our  own  people,  on  just  terms;  whilst 
their  history  of  a  hundred  years,  familiar  to  us,  demonstrates 
that  if  we  persevere  in  ruling  them  with  the  bayonet,  they  will 
become  the  robber-tenants  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  avenger 
of  an  independence  which  they  only  cling  to  when  we  do  not 
respect  it.  To  have  thrown  away  the  last  ten  years,  which 
might  have  been  devoted  with  infinite  advantage  to  their  ad- 
vancement, merits  reproval  and  punishment;  but  to  visit  our 
official  misconduct  on  them  by  a  war  of  extermination,  will 
exhibit  us  to  the  world  in  the  light  of  ferocious  oppressors 
insensible  to  reproach,  and  whom  misfortune  only  checks. 
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Art.  VII. — Facts  from  Giceedore,  compiled  from  Notes  by  Lord  Geo 
Hill,  3f.R.I.A.,  and  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Dublin  :  Dixi 
Hardy,  and  Sons.     London  :   Hatchard  and  Son.     4to.  pp.  37 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  two  most  successful  attem 
recently  made  in  Ireland  to  reclaim  waste  lands,  and  reform 
idle  and  lawless  tenantry,  have  been  on  properties  in  the  coui 
of  Donegal.  The  first  was  by  Sir  Charles  Stile,  of  which  thi 
is  an  interesting  account  in  Mr.  Hall's  '  Ireland,'  vol.  iii.  p.  2i 
and  the  other  forms  the  subject  of  the  publication  at  the  he 
of  this  article.  Having  recently  visited  Gweedore,  we  propc 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  physical  and  social  cc 
dition  of  the  district  before  Lord  George  Hill  purchased  t 
property,  the  measures  adopted  to  effect  his  object,  and  the  si 
coss  which  has  hitherto  attended  his  efforts. 

Alanv  of  our  readers  mav  never  have  heard  of  Gweedore. 
is  in  one  of  the  least  known  and  most  remote  parts  of  Irelar 
but  may  be  readily  found  by  running  the  eye  along  the  parallel 
oo^northlatitudeuntiltheisl.indof  Arranmoreis  seen.  Gweedc 
lies  a  httle  to  the  north,  partly  on  the  river  Claudy,  and  part 
on  the  one  whic]i  gives  the  name  to  the  district.  The  bay  is 
fine  and  safe  anchorage,  the  island  of  Gola  forming  a  uatui 
breakwater.  1'he  whole  district  is  exceedingly  wild.  Hu 
masses  of  granite  rise  up  on  all  sides.  The  coast  is  studded  wi 
numerous  little  islands;  and  when  the" winds  are  high  and  t 
sea  rough,  the  scene  is  very  striking.  Letterkenny,  tlie  nean 
town  of  any  importance,  is  twenty-eight  miles  distant.  T 
road  to  Gweedore  lies  through  a  lofty  mountainous  region,  ai 
is  so  solitary  that,  for  ten  miles  we  saw  no  human  habitatic 
nor  any  living  thing  whatever.  This  mountain  road  tern 
nates  at  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies 
beautiful  lake,  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  On  the  rig 
rises  the  lofty  Arigel,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains 
Ireland ;  on  the  left,  Mr.  Kussel's  beautiful  domain  skirts  tl 
upper  edge  of  the  lake,  and  suddenly  bursting  on  us,  after  tl 
ride  we  have  described,  seemed  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  Gwe 
dore  extends  down  the  flat  to  the  beach  on  which  the  wild  wav 
of  the  Atlantic  break  and  foam. 

Before  Lord  George  purchased  the  property,  this  road  tern 
nated  at  a  spot  nine  miles  off,  at  a  foaming  mountain  torrer 
which  it  is  always  dangerous  to  pass.  The  tenants  occupied  < 
the  Rundale  system,  without  any  fences  and  subdivision.  Famii 
and  fever  were  periodical,  and  the  people  were  wretched.  Tl 
following  facts,  taken  from  a  memorial  sent  to  the  lord  lieutena 
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in  the  year  1837,  by  the  master  of  the  National  School  of  West 
Tallaghabegley,  with  the  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment to  the  frightful  condition  of  the  peasantry,  will  be  read 
with  surprise.  The  population  was  about  nine  thousand,  and 
among  the  whole  there  were  only  one  cart,  one  plough,  sixteen 
harrows,  eight  saddles,  two  pillions,  eleven  bridles,  twenty  shovels^ 
tliirty-two  rakes,  seven  table  forks,  ninety-three  chairs,  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  stools,  ten  iron  grapes,  twenty-seven 
geese,  three  turkeys,  two  feather  beds,  eight  chaff  ditto,  two 
stables,  six  cow-houses,  one  school,  a  priest,  and  no  other  resi- 
dent gentleman.  They  had  no  pigs,  clocks,  bonnets,  boots^ 
fruit-trees,  or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  except  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage. Omitting  what  was  in  the  school,  chapel,,  prieafs  house, 
and  police  barrack,  there  were  not  ten  square  feet  of  glass  in 
the  whole  district.  No  one  of  the  females  had  a  change  of 
linen,  and  the  majority  possessed  pone  at  all.  Very  few  of 
them  had  a  second  bed ;  and  in  many  caaes,  whole  families  lay 
together  indiscriminately  on  the  bare  ground.  They  had 
scarcely  any  means  of  harrowing  the  soil,  except  by  meadow 
rakes ;  and  some  of  the  farms  were  so  small,  that  from  five  to 
ten  of  them  could  be  harrowed  in  one  day  with  one  rake. 
When  a  harrow  was  used,  as  they  had  no  harness,  U  was  tied  to. 
the  pony's  tail  I 

Prior  to  1838,  this  wild  mountain  distriot  was  divided*  intO: 
small  properties.  There  was  no  resident  proprietor — ^rents  were 
nominal, — nor  was  there  any  regularity  in  collecting  them.  As- 
no  accounts  were  kept,  nor  receipts  given,  no  one  could  tell, 
what  was  due  to  the  proprietors.  A  fact  or  two  will  best  illus- 
trate this  state  of  things. 

'  The  agent  to  one  of  the  proprietors  came,  on  a  particular  day,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles,  to  receive  rents.  He  was  told  he  must 
return,  as  the  day  was  too  wet  and  bad.  He  did  not  know  what  the; 
rain  had  to  do  with  the  mi^tter,  until  he  was  informed  that  he  would  ' 
have  to  go  from  house  to  house,  up  the  mountains,  and  take  what- 
ever the  tenants  would  ofier.  As  to  coercing  th9  people,  this  was 
never  thought  of,  or  the  proprietors  were  afraid  to  try  it.  This  was 
once  done,  and  the  proprietor  had  to  bring  with  him  the  whole 
Yeomanry  corps  he  commanded,  simply  to  protect  his  own  bailiff.' 

p.  10. 

The  wretched  system  of  Bundale  being  here  in  full  force,  may- 
be thus  described : — 

'  A  tenant  having  any  part  of  a  townland,  no  matter  how  small, 
had  his  proportion  in  thirty  or  forty  different  places,  and  without 
fences  between  them,  it  being  utterly  impossible  to  have  any,  as 
the  proportions  were  oflen  so  very  numerous,  and  so  small,  that  not 
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morethati  half  a  stone  of  oats  was  required    to  sow  one   of 
divisions. 

'Thus  every  tenant  considers  himself  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
various  quality  of  land  in  his  townland.  The  man  who  has  s 
good  land  atone  extremity,  was  sure  to  have  some  bad  at  the  o 
and  a  bit  of  middling  in  the  centre,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in 
corners,  each  bounded  by  his  neighbour's  property,  and  without 
fence  or  ditch  between  them.' 

*  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  could  any  one  wonder  a 
desperation  of  a  poor  man,  who,  having  his  inheritance  in  thirtj^ 
different  places,  abandoned  them  in  utter  despair  of  ever  beingabl 
make  them  out?' — p.  13. 

Subdivision  was  carried  to  such  an  extent^  that  in  one 
stance,  half  an  acre  of  land  was  held  by  twenty-six  pec 
Trespasses,  disputes,  fights,  and  confusion^  were  the  inevit 
consequences  of  this  system,  which  was,  moreover,  an  effec 
bar  to  all  improvement.  If  the  state  of  things  was  bad  with 
it  was  even  worse  within  doors.  Their  cabins  sheltered  themsc 
and  their  cattle  too,  and  were  dark,  damp,  and  dirty.  1 
were  cleared  out  onlv  once  a  vear :  some  ten  to  tifteeu  ton 
manure  having  accumulated  in  them  during  that  period. 
cabins  were  gathered  in  clusters,  which  aggravated  every 
spreading  disease  wherever  it  made  its  periodical  appean 
among  tliis  wretched  people. 

The  system  of  Rundale  was  not  confined  to  the  land, 
very  animals  are  known  to  have  been  quartered  by  a  sin 
complex  tenure. 

*  In  an  adjacent  island,  three  men  were  concerned  in  one  horse  ; 
the  poor  brute  was  rendered  useless,  as  the  fourth  foot  remained 
shod,  none  of  them  being  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  and  accordi 
it  became  quite  lame.  There  were  many  intestine  rows  on  the  i 
jdct ;  at  length,  one  of  the  *  company'  came  to  the  mainland,  and  C8 
on  a  magistrate  for  advice,  stating  that  the  animal  was  entirely 
less  now,  and  that  he  had  not  only  kept  up  decently  his  proper  b 
at  his  own  expense,  but  had  shod  this  fourth  foot  twice  to  boot  / 
the  other  two  proprietors  resolutely  refused  to  shoe  more  than  i 
own  foot  !' — p.  14. 

'  The  reputation  of  the  district  was  such,  that  strangers  from 
joining  parishes  were  afraid  to  '  cross  the  border,'  and  gentlemen 
were  hardy  enough  to  venture  to  attend  a  fair,  held  in  the  heai 
the  district,  are  known  to  have  been  afforded  an  escort  of  coast-gi 
as  a  protection.  Such  a  precaution  was  deemed  expedient,  in  co] 
quence  of  two  revenue  police  parties  having  been  recently  beaten 
disarmed  ;  and  upwards  of  fifty  constabulary  also  repulsed,  and  foi 
to  give  up  collecting  tithe  about  the  same  time  (1834).' — p.  19. 
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Market-towns  being  at  so  great  a  distance,  the  people  had  to 
travel  far  for  any  commodity ;  and  when  they  did,  they  usually 
took  some  grain  to  sell,  which  they  disposed  of  at  any  rate, 
rather  than  return  with  it.  Hence,  nearly  all  the  grain  was 
used  to  make  whiskey,  which  paid  a  good  price,  and  was  a  mode 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  congenial  to  the  habits  of  a  people  lead-* 
ing  an  irregular  life.  Its  demoralizing  influence  on  their 
character  was  at  once  fearful  and  universal. 

They  are  described  as  naturally  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
people,  when  their  habits  and  customs  are  not  interfered  with  j 
fond  of  their  families,  kind  in  their  manners,  brave  and  darins 
in  danger,  or  at  the  call  of  humanity  in  times  of  peril  and 
distress.  Several  striking  examples  are  given  for  which  we 
regret  we  have  no  space.  Fond  of  being  near  each  other,  they 
disliked  living  in  detached  houses.  Great  talkers — they  would 
sit  up  half  the  night,  fuel  being  cheap  and  abundant.  They 
seldom  went  to  labor  until  ten  o'clock,  after  their  breakfast* 
Spring  and  harvest  were  the  only  seasons  in  which  they  worked 
hard ;  the  rest  of  the  year  was  passed  in  idleness.  The  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  a  people  living  in  this  manner,  must 
necessarily  have  been  one  of  the  deepest  degradation  and  igno* 
ranee. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  condition  of  Gweedore,  before  it 
was  purchased  by  Lord  George  Hill.  A  wilder  or  more  uncul- 
tivated region,  inhabited  by  a  more  ignorant,  rude,  or  degraded 
tenantry,  could  not  be  found,  perhaps,  in  Ireland.^  If  this 
almost  barren  waste  has  been  partially  reclaimed,  and  the 
tenantry  improved  in  every  respect ;  if  comparative  comfort 
and  order  now  prevail,  instead  of  barbarism  and  misery,  then  a 
great  problem  has  been  solved,  and  the  possibility  of  regenerat- 
ing Ireland  is  proved.  Would  that  all  landed  proprietors,  in 
that  country,  would  imitate  his  lordship^s  example,  and  that 
statesmen  would  read  and  study  the  lesson  which  his  benevo- 
lent  labours  have  spread  out  before  their  eyes. 

But  it  is  time  we  furnish  our  readers  with  'a  brief  state- 
ment of  efforts  made  on  the  property,  to  improve  the  condition 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  tenantry.' 

The  first  step  taken  after  the  property  was  purchased,  was  the 
erection  of  temporary  apartments,  in  which  his  lordship  and  his 
agent  might  reside,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
tenantry,  and  personally  to  superintend  the  operations  to  be 
carried  on.  Knowing  something  of  the  Irish  language  was  a 
great  advantage,  and  brought  about  an  intercourse  to  which  the 
tenantry  were  unaccustomed,  and  they  asserted  he  oould  not  be 
a  lord  at  all,  particularly  as  he  spoke  Irish. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  put  down  illicit  distil- 
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lation.  A  capacious  com  store  and  kiln  were  erected,  capab 
coutaining  four  hundred  tons  of  grain.  A  quay  was  forme 
front  of  it,  at  which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  can  load  or 
cliarge.  Up  to  1841,  when  Captain  Stewart,  of  H.  M.  S.  cu 
Chichester,  wintered  in  the  bay,  no  vessel  could  be  freighte 
Liverpool,  the  anchorage  under  the  island  of  Grola  being 
known.  This  gentleman  wrote  to  some  friends  in  Liver] 
and  there  hiis  since  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  shipow 
to  send  vessels  to  the  place.  A  market  was  thus  establishec 
the  grain  of  the  district,  the  price  given  for  it  being  the  san 
at  Letterkeniiv,  twentv-six  miles  distant. 

*  There  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  store  built ;  the  si 
it  hud  to  be  blasted  from  the  solid  rock ;  and  there  were  no  ma 
or  carpenters  in  the  country  capable  of  erecting  a  building  of  the  1 
So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  a  coffin  made,  that,  to  se 
the  services  of  a  carpenter,  many  of  the  people  gave  him  anni 
sheaves  of  oats,  on  the  express  condition  of  making  their  coffin  \ 
they  died.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce  competent  tradesi 
They  were  paid  every  Saturday  night,  but  on  Monday  mornir 
was  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  carpenter  or  mason  to  desert  ir 
interval.  And  no  wonder.  Bread  or  meat  could  not  be  proci; 
as  there  was  no  butcher  or  baker  within  a  day's  journey.  Tea 
su<:;ar  could  only  be  purchased  from  hawkers  at  an  exorbitant  pi 
—p.  20. 

The  store  being  finished,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  matei 
to  make  carts,  barrows,  etc.,  for  the  tenantry,  as  there  were  < 
two  carts,  and  no  wheelbarrows,  on  the  whole  estate.  Tim 
iron,  etc.,  were  brought  from  Derry,  nearly  fifty  miles  diat 
The  tenants  continually  applied  for  these,  and  other  article: 
a  favour.  A  few  were  accommodated,  and,  to  prevent  jealous 
was  determined  that  such  articles  should  be  sold.  This  le 
the  demand  for  other  articles,  until,  by  and  bye,  a  large  c 
was  furnished,  at  first  managed  by  the  wheelwright,  unt 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  it,  and  a  person  competent  to  mai 
a  growing  concern  was  employed.  Judging  from  what  we  \ 
when  there,  few  market  towns  in  Ireland  possess  so  larg 
store,  so  abundjintly  and  judiciously  supplied.  Prior  to 
erection  of  this  store,  no  crockery  could  be  seen  in  the  cab^ 
now  they  are  mostly  supplied  with  the  furniture  usually  via 
in  an  English  cottage.  We  even  saw  decanters,  rummers, 
wine  glasses  !  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  business  i 
carried  on,  and  consequently  the  capital  introduced  into  the 
trict,  from  the  following  statement.  The  first  q^uarter's  sale 
December  1810,  amounted  to  jE40.  129.  lOd.  In  the  correspo 
ing  quarter  for  1814,  the  amount  was  i£5501     In  18i59^ 
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grain  purchased  amounted  to  i6479.  9s.  6d.  In  1844,  the 
amount  was  upwards  of  £1100  !  Lord  George  was  not  ashamed 
to  have  placed  over  the  door  of  this  establishment^  G.  A.  Hill, 
Licensed  to  sell^  etc.  Considering  his  rank^  and  pfevioua  habits^ 
this  act  was  above  all  praise^  and  showed  how  determined  h6 
was  to  disregard  personal  feelings^  in  order  to  effect  hit  tmly 
benevolent  purpose. 

His  lordship  next  attacked  the  Bundale  system^  and  here  m 
greater  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  prejudice  of  genera* 
tions  had  to  be  overcome.  The  conflicting  rights  of  property^ 
which  were  so  confused^  that  even  the  tenants  scarcely  kneir 
what  belonged  to  them,  had  to  be  reconciled ;  and  more  than 
all,  they  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  changes  proposed  would 
benefit  themselves^  as  well  as  improve  the  estate.  It  bccapied 
three  anxious  and  toilsome  years  at  Giireedore  to  effect  his  ImU 
ship's  object ;  for  20^000  acres  had  to  be  re-adjusted. 

'  A  surveyor  was  employed,  and  maps  drawn.  •  •  The  tenants  were 
all  assembled,  and,  though  they  advanced  innumerable  objeetiona^ 
peaceably  consented  to  allow  the  new  allotments  to  be  made.  It  was 
guaranteed  that  each  tenant  should  have  a  just  proportion  of  the  town 
land  according  to  his  rent,  and  all  previous  bargains  investigated ;  06 
that  none,  if  possible,  should  suffer  by  the  change.  For  this  purpoie. 
they  were  allowed  to  choose  ^committee  o/tkemdveB,  to  assist  in  lay*. 
ing  out  the  new  farms.  .  .  As  many  days  as  were  thought  necessaij 
were  allowed,  that  they  might  look  over  their  new  farms  before  tbej 
cast  lots  for  them ;  and  whenever  a  reasonable  objection  was  made« 
the  divisions  were  re-considered,  and  altered  accordingly' — ^p.  29. 

To  remove  the  tenants  from  spots  too  crowded^  a  few  ten  acre 
farms  were  fenced  in,  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  make 
fences,  though  they  were  offered  to  be  w^U  paid  for  doing  so. 
They  thought  to  tire  out  Lord  Gteorge^  but^  happily^  were  mis* 
taken.  A  party  assembled  one  nighty  and  the  person  employed  to 
make  the  fences,  heard  they  had  gone  to  tear  them  dowlu  He  ran 
to  the  police  barrack,  got  two  men  to  accompany  him^  stormed 
the  ditch  gallantly,  it  being  very  dark,  and  secured  prisoners. 
The  next  day,  the  agent  being  a  magistrate^  took  down  infor- 
mations against  all  concerned  in  the  outrage.  This  alarmed 
them  so  much,  that  they  agreed  to  repair  the  damage,  and  oon« 
struct  the  required  fences.  After  this  the  division  went  on 
peaceably. 

The  preceding  remarks  give  only  a  foint  idea  of  the  diffi* 
culties  Lord  Hill  encountered.  He  had  to  settle  disputes,  in 
many  cases^  of  twenty  years'  standing.  The  wonder  is  he  evef 
succeeded.  But^  as  is  modestly  stated  in  the  'Facts,'  com- 
plaints and  objections  '  were  all  patiently  listened  to,  and  if  well 
founded,  redressed"     In  this  wild  district,  the  division  oif 
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the  land  never  would  have  been  accomplished,  without  serious 
commotion,  '  had  not  the  people  felt  fully  satisfied  that  there  was 
every  disposition  to  keep  faith  with  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
utmost  fair  play.""  We  put  these  words  in  italics,  for  they  con- 
tain the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  effort ;  and  we  believe  that 
in  no  part  of  Ireland,  and  among  no  tenantry,  however  lawless, 
not  excepting  the  '  Tipperary  boys,'  would  similar  efforts  fail,  if 
carried  on  with  similar  patience,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
justice. 

Having  provided  a  market  for  their  produce,  broken  up 
the  miserable  llundale  system,  and  fairly  parcelled  out  the 
estate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenants,  measures  were  adopted 
to  improve  their  social  habits.  With  this  view  premiums  were 
offered  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  in  the  hope  that 
the  tenantry  would  thereby  be  stimulated  to  exertion  and  self- 
reliance.  Giving  money  gratuitously  was  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, avoided.  These  prizes  were  offered  for  neat  cabins, 
vntk  chimnies,  the  walls  being  plastered  and  whitewashed  inside 
and  outside,  and  manure  heaps  removed  to  a  reasonable  distance; 
for  bedding  and  bed  clothes,  crops,  particularly  green  crops, 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  pigs,  woollens,  stockings,  butter, 
for  most  land  prepared,  drained  and  trenched ;  for  best  fences, 
and  best  kept  manure  heaps,  etc.     The  results  are  curious : — 

*  The  first  year,  not  a  single  individual  could  be  induced  to  com- 
pete for  the  premiums,  the  people  thinking  it  all  a  hoax,  and  that  it 
was  only  an  attempt  to  humbug  them;  being  convinced  that  no  gen- 
tleman would  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  give  his  money  merely  to  bene- 
fit others/ 

'  In  1840,  observing  that  any  promise  made  to  them  was  strictly  fuU 
filled,  they  acquired  confidence,  and  some  thought  they  might  try  the 
thing.  .  .  There  were  thirty-six  competitors,  and  the  premiums, 
amounting  to  £40.  Is.  6cl.,  were  so  fairly  awarded  by  the  judges,  that 
they  caused  general  satisfaction.  In  1841,  there  were  forty  com- 
petitors; 1842,  eighty-four;  1843,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  1844,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Much  assistance  was  given  by  the  London 
Irish  Peasantry  Improvement  Society,  enabling  his  lordship  to  con- 
tinue a  system  of  premiums  which  had  so  desirable  an  effect.' — p.  31. 

It  is  Lord  G.  Hill's  practice  to  invite  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  to  make  an  annual  inspection,  report  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  to  award  the  premiums ;  and  their  presence 
and  decision  serve  to  convince  the  peasantry  of  his  impartiaUty 
and  kindness.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  extracts  from  these 
reports,  copies  of  which,  for  several  years,  lie  before  us.  One 
sentence,  however,  we  cannot  omit,  from  that  for  1843 : — 

'  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,'  say  these  gentlemen,  'to  wit- 
Xiess  the  respectably  appearance  and  orderly  demeanour  of  the  crowds 
of  persons  assembled  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  gratitude  displayed 
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intheir  looks  and  manner,  even  more  than  by  the  expresBions  of  th6 
successful  candidates ;  when,  after  the  dinner  provided  for  them  by 
his  lordship,  his  agent  announced  the  decision  of  the  judges,  they 
approached,  and  received  from  his  lordship's  hands  the  amount  of  tbB 
prizes  respectively  awarded  them.' — p.  33. 

The  following  note  is  both  interesting  and  amusing : — 
'  The  poor  people  could  not  believe  that  they  would  be  permitted 
to  dine  with  his  lordship.  When  assembled  outside  the  door  where 
the  dinner  was  provided,  seeing  the  surveyor,  whom  they  knew^  at 
the  door,  they  anxiously  inquired,  if  it  were  really  ^nie  that  they  were 
to  go  in.' — lb. 

There  are  some  admirable  ragulations  prednding  tenants 
from  receiving  any  premiums :  such  as  being  convicted  of  makiD^ 
or  concerned  in  makings  illicit  whiskey ;  convicted  of  being 
concerned  in  any  breach  of  the  public  peace;  not  paying  up 
their  rent  without  the  necessity  of  compulsory  measures. 

A  dispensary  has  also  been  established^  and  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  introduced  into  the  district  The 
school-house^  erected  some  time  ago,  was  being  enlarged  when 
we  were  there.  It  is  licensed  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  soit^ 
able  residence  for  a  clergyman  was  nearly  finishecL  On  tim 
building  there  is  a  conspicuous  clock,  and  a  large  bell  is  rung 
at  stated  hours  during  the  day  to  let  the  people  know  the  time^ 
(for  Irish  peasants  have  no  watches,)  and  that  they  may  be  in- 
duced to  form  punctual  habits  as  to  time. 

There  being  no  house  of  accommodation  for  strangers  in  tihe 
district,  Lord  Hill,  in  1842,  built  a  commodious  hotel;  and  we 
can  vouch  for  its  plain  elegance,  comfort,  and  exceedingly 
moderate  charges.  The  price  of  every  article  is  printed,  and 
placed  in  each  room. 

We  subjoin  a  few  particulars  resulting  firom  personal  obsei^- 
vation  and  inquiry.  One  admirable  regulation  is  enforced. 
Sub-letting  is  not  permitted,  nor  any  dividing  of  land  among 
children,  without  permission.  As  children  grow  up  they  are 
encouraged  to  go  out  to  work,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
parents,  and  benevolent  landlord,  are  put  in  a  position  to  take  a 
small  mountain  farm,  and  thus  provide  for  themselves. 

The  old  mUl,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  district^  until  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  erected  one  of  first-rate  size  and  character,  is  left 
standing  as  a  remnant  of  former  times.  The  present'  null 
ground  one  thousand  tons  of  meal  last  Y^ar,  and  hnndredi 
were  saved  from  starvation.  We  were  informed  that  no  one 
had  died,  on  this  property,  from  want.  The  money  sent  to  his 
lordship  by  benevolent  societies  to  assist  him,^  he  tooknoreni 
last  year,  in  relieving  his  numerous  tenantry>  was  all  laid  out  in 
labor,  chiefly  for  their  benefit,  as  in  making  good  bridle  rmds 
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to  their  mountain  farms^  whereby  much  toil  will  be  saved,  t 
cultivation  greatly  facilitated. 

Five  years  ago  a  post-office  was  established^  and  a  whole  f( 
night  elapsed  without  a  single  letter.  In  August  last,  we  w 
informed,  the  average  amounted  to  two  hundred  a  wee 
There  is  a  monthly  cattle  market  held,  in  a  suitable  place, 
the  centre  of  the  estate,  which  is  always  crowded,  and  mi 
business  is  transacted.  Many  of  the  poor  people  employ  th 
leisure  time  in  gathering  sea-weed  to  make  kelp.  Three  c 
goes  had  been  shipped,  up  to  the  close  of  the  summer,  anion 
ing  to  nearly  two  hundred  tons.  Fish  is  abundant,  and 
long  we  hope  to  hear  of  a  good  fishery  being  establish) 
Lobsters,  and  other  shell  fish,  are  large  and  plentiful,  and, 
course,  very  cheap.  The  same  may  be  said  in  respect 
poultry. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Foster,  his  lordship*s  agent,  to  say,  that 
fully  enters  into  his  views,  and  carries  out  his  plans  most  z* 
lously,  and  with  consummate  ability.  The  gentleman  who  sup 
intends  the  agricultural  arrangements  ably  supports  them,  a 
now  the  tenantry,  satisfied  that  their  welfare  has  been,  a 
will  be,  steadily  kept  in  view,  cheerfully  co-operate,  and  Gw 
dore  promises  to  be  a  happy  and  flourishing  district. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  induced  to  visit  this  part  of  I 
land,  they  must  not  expect  to  see  a  beautiful  domain,  well  plani 
avenues,  trim  gardens,  and  blooming  hedgerows.  There  1 
not  been  time  for  these ;  and,  perhaps,  the  situation  of  the  p 
perty,  exposed  to  all  the  wild  winds  of  winter,  will  scare 
admit  of  them.  But  they  will  see  a  savage  waste  reclaim 
and  a  once  lawless  tenantry  rising  into  habits  of  industry  f 
order; — delivered  from  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  vi( 
and  at  whose  festivities,  even,  strong  drink  is  scarcely  seen. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
is  to  us,  and  we  hope  to  our  readers,  one  of  deep  interest.  < 
experiment  of  great  importance  has  been  tried,  which  v 
exert,  not  only  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  people  of  i 
district,  but  lead,  we  hope,  to  similar  attempts  in  other  parts 
Ireland.  It  forms  so  strange  a  contrast  to  the  management 
most  Irish  estates,  that  the  sight  of  it  gave  us  a  positive  8< 
sation  of  relief  during  a  recent  tour.  The  great  mass  of  t 
Irish  landlords  might  have  done  much  to  improve  their  estat 
and  their  tenantry  too,  had  they  chosen.  They  had  far  grea 
facilities  than  Lord  George  Hill.  They  neglected  both,  a 
are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits.  There  are  many  no 
exceptions,  but  the  bulk  of  them  have  been  careless^  extra' 
gant,  and  oppressive. 
.    We  feast  and  reward  successful  warriors.    The  more  bloc 
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the  victory,  the  more  we  applaud.  A  Gtenend  who  conqaers  a 
country  by  policy,  with  little  fighting,  and  scarcely  any  loss  of 
life  among  his  troops,  is  by  no  means  so  popular,  as  he  who  has 
added  to  our  territory  by  means  of  profuse  slaughter.  To  our 
minds,  men  who  sacrifice  personal  comfort,  forego  their  ease^ 
bury  themselves  in  some  wild,  remote  district,  among  an  iffuo* 
rant,  impoverished,  and  lawless  people,  in  order  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  industry  and  civilized  life,  stimulating  them  to 
rise  in  social  comfort  and  independence,  are  those  whoni 
all  would  far  more  admire  and  applaud,  if  the  common  stan- 
dard of  character  and  exploit  were  not  imperfect.  In  the  hope 
that  we  may  do  a  little  to  correct  this  false  taste,  we  present 
these  details  of  Lord  George  Hill's  efforts  at  Gweedore.  Thej 
have  been  disinterested.  He  can  never  see  any  adequate  pecu- 
niary return  for  his  toil,  anxiety,  and  outlay.  He  has  a  richer 
reward  in  the  improvement  and  gratitude  of  a  numerous 
tenantry,  who  were  miserably  degraded  before  he  commencecl 
his  most  praiseworthy  enterprise.  May  his  life  long  be  sparedf 
and  may  his  children  inherit  their  father's  virtues,  and  imitate 
his  bright  example. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  will  evidently  occupy  much  of  the  mU 
tention  of  parliament  during  the  present  session.  So  far  as  W6 
can  judge  from  the  Queen's  Speech,  coercive  measures  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature.  '  Her  Mqesty,'  says  the  rojral 
speech,  '  feels  it  to  be  her  duty  to  her  peaceable  and  well  dis- 
posed subjects  to  ask  the  assistance  of  parliament  in  taking 
further  precautions  against  the  perpetration  of  crime  in  certaiii 
countries  and  districts  of  Ireland.'  What  may  be  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  language  we  wait  to  see.  It  would  be  uncandid 
and  unjust  to  assume  that  mere  brute  force  were  to  be  tried 
again.  We  have  an  earnest  of  the  contrary  in  the  character  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  our  faith  in  his  patriotism  and  political 
sagacity  are  strong.  Should  our  hopes  be  disappointed^  no 
words  will  express  the  bitterness  of  our  censure.  We  are  reap- 
ing what  our  fathers  sowed,  and  if  we  would  cure  the  evils  en- 
tailed upon  us,  we  must  renounce,  heart  and  soul,  the  systeni 
they  patronised.  Let  property  and  life  be  protected,  but  Jet  us 
attack  the  disease,  not  the  symptom.  Whatever  measures  are 
adopted,  let  the  noble  example  of  Lord  Hill  be  borne  in  mind^ 
and  its  lessons  be  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  a  nation.  What 
an  individual  has  done  on  a  comparative^  small  scale,  let  par- 
liament attempt  within  the  larger  province  subjected  to  its 
power. 
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Art.  VIII. — Letter  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancelh 
of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy -Governor  of  the  Ban 
of  England,     Times,  October  25th,  1847. 

The  interference  of  the  government  with  the  credit  market,  re 
corded  in  the  letter  at  the  head  of  this  article,  virtually  suspend 
ing  the  Act  of  1841 — the  last,  the  most  scientific,  and  moa 
approved  measure  ever  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  cur 
rency — is  a  memorable  event  in  the  monetary  history  of  thi 
year  now  coming  to  a  close.  It  was  called  for,  as  was  exprcsse< 
in  the  letter,  '  by  a  pressure  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  th( 
country/  '  by  a  want  of  confidence  necessary  for  carrying  on  thi 
ordinary  dealings  of  trade/  by  a  '  prevaiUng  distrust ;'  and 
therefore,  before  we  advert  to  the  measure  itself,  wo  shall  traa 
the  progress  of  discredit  amongst  the  mercantile  classes  whicl 
gave  occasion  to  it. 

In  our  number  for  June  last,  speaking  of  the  crisis  then 
generally  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  our  commercial  disorder 
and  the  beginning  of  a  recovery,  we  said,  '  numerous  bank 
ruptcica,  such  as  took  place  on  former  occasions,  have  not  yel 
happened,  but  it  is  feared  they  will  happen.'  Very  soon  aftei 
our  words  were  published  the  bankruptcies  began.  About  the 
20th  of  June,  the  extensive  sugar  house  of  Marquis,  Forbin 
Jansen,  and  Co.  failed  at  Marseilles  for  £460,000,  and  several 
other  failures  in  Jjyons  and  Paris  '  created  considerable  uneasi- 
ness in  our  money  market.'  Our  notice  of  the  foreign  bank- 
ruptcy is  justified  by  the  remark  ;  but  we  may  add  that,  undei 
the  present  system  of  railway  travelling,  which  brings  Vienna 
and  Marseilles  as  near  to  London,  in  time,  as  were  £dinburg)i 
and  Dublin  half  a  century  ago,  and  under  the  present  system  oj 
holding  foreign  stocks  and  foreign  railway  shares  in  all  the  money 
markets  of  Europe,  the  demands  of  the  merchants  of  one  country 
on  those  of  another  are  almost  instantly  met,  as  it  may  be  most 
advantageous  by  the  transmission  from  country  to  country  oi 
some  of  these  paper  securities.  They  constitute  a  genera)  credit 
fund  common  to  the  whole  of  commercial  Europe,  which  responds 
in  London,  its  chief  heart,  to  the  slightest  movement  at  the  re- 
motest extremity.  Any  remarks  on  general  commercial  discredit 
would  therefore  be  incomplete,  which  omitted  all  notice  of  stop- 
pages abroad.*     It  is  our  intention,  however,  to  confine  our- 

*  After  the  passage  in  the  text  was  written,  we  read  of  the  failure  oi 
Messrs.  C.  Rupe  and  Son,  at  Amsterdam,  which  involves  bills  to  the  amounl 
of  £16,00(),  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Messrs.  Castellain,  bankrupts  in 
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selves  to  such  as  have  had  some  marked  influence  on  credit^  and 
been  noticed  by  the  authorities  of  our  own  Exchange.  The  first 
failure  we  mention,  therefore,  was  that  of  a  foreign  house  for 
nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  accompanied  by  other  failures  in 
France,  ^  causing  uneasiness  in  our  own  money  market/ 

Before  the  26th  of  June,  Messrs.  Sewell  and  Co.,  in  the  sugar 
trade,  failed  for  a  considerable  sum;  and  before  July  2nd,  Clay« 
ton  and  Co.,  bankers  at  Preston,  stopped  payment.  About  the 
same  period,  several  minor  failures  in  London  and  the  country 
tended,  we  are  told,  '  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.'  These 
successive  little  shocks  render^  valaeless  all  the  paper  issued  by 
the  bankrupt  houses,  and  ezdted  distrust  of  the  paper  of  other 
houses.  Additional  demands  appear  to  have  been  made  on  the 
Bank  of  England ;  its  circulation  was  enlarged,  and  its  reserve 
and  bullion  decreased.  By  the  middle  of  July,  '  great  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  in  the  money  market ;'  a  fall  was  established  in 
pnblic  securities,  which  continued  with  interruptions  till  the  end 
of  October.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  but  not  till  after  dis- 
credit and  bankruptcy  had  become  somewhat  alarming,  the  Bank 
feeling  a  drain,  and  seeing  the  diminution  of  its  reserves,  raised 
the  rate  of  interest ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  on  which 
we  write,  the  trade  of  the  country  has  been  all  dis(^dit,  stop» 
page,  and  bankruptcy. 

The  numerous  failures  began  amongst  the  corn-dealers.  In 
the  last  week  of  May,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  IQSs.  6d« 
per  quarter;  it  then  fell,  and  continued  to  fall  in  the  successive 
weeks  as  follows:— 99s.  lOd.,  88s.  lOd.,  91s.  7d.,  91s.  4d.,  87s.  Id., 
82s.  3d.,  75s.  6d.,  77s.  8d.,  75s.  5d.,  66s.  lOd.,  62s.  6d.,  60s.  4A., 
56s.  8d.,  54s.  4d.,  49s.  6d.,  the  average  price  of  the  week  ending 
September  18th.  The  following  week,  the  average  price  was 
53s.  6d. ;  and  it  has  continued  rather  above  that,  with  a  tendency 
upwards,  ever  since.  In  the  week  ending  September  11th,  some 
wheat  was  sold  in  the  London  markets  for  44s.  per  quarter;  but 
confining  ourselves  to  the  averages,  which  keep  out  of  view  the 
highest  rise  and  the  lowest  fall,  the  price  fell  in  fifteen  weeks 
from  102s.  5d.  to  49s.  6d.,  or  upwards  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  holders  of  corn,  supposing  them  to  have  possessed  1,000,000 
quarters,  and  estimating  them  at  lOOs.  a  quarter  in  May,  then 
appeared  to  be  worth  i^0,000,000,  and  in  September  they  were 
only  worth  £10,000,000.  Numerous  failures,  however,  took 
place  before  the  price  reached  the  extreme  point  of  depression, 
but  not  before  it  had  fallen  considerably  and  very  rapidly. 

The  trade  report  of  the  first  week  of  August,  in  the  EcanO' 

London,  and  diminishes  their  assets  to  the  amount  of  the  differenoes  between 
that  sum  and  the  dividend  their  estate  may  receive  from  the  estate  of 
Messrs.  G.  Rupe  and  Son. 
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mist,  says : — '  On  Monday,  at  Mark  Lane,  the  price  of  English 
wheat  receded  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  quarter,  and  that  of  foreign 
"wheat  from  8s.  to  10s.'  From  Leeds,  the  report  is,  *  a  dechne 
of  10s.  to  12s.  per  quarter.'  '  There  were  great  importations  of 
foreign  wheat/  and  a  '  continuance  of  most  favourable  weather 
for  the  harvest.'  The  price  had  then  sunk  below  70s.  The  first 
house  to  fail  was  that  of  Perrin  and  Co.,  in  the  provision  trade, 
at  Liverpool,  for  £40,000.  On  August  6th,  the  house  of  Samp- 
son, Langdale,  and  Co.,  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  failed ;  liabilities, 
jS  107,000.  On  the  same  day,  Douglas  and  Son  failed ;  liabi- 
lities, j6600,000.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession,  Lesley, 
Alexander,  and  Co. ;  liabilities,  j£573,()00 :  Coventry  and  Shep- 
pard,  King  and  Melville,  and  others,  through  August  and  Sep- 
tember, till  the  number  of  failures  in  the  corn-trade  exceeded 
twenty,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  nearly  i63,0OO,O0O.  The 
following  list  will  show  the  number  and  amount  of  the 

STOPPAGES   CONNECTED   WITH    THE   CORN   TRADS. 

Dates.  Name  of  Firm.  Reported  Liabilities. 

Aug.  6  . .  Sampson,  Langdale,  and  Co 107,000 

. .  Douglas  and  Son 600,000 

„    10  . .  Lesley,  Alexander,  and  Co 573,000 

„    11..  Coventry  and  Sheppard    100,000 

„   —  . .  King,  Melville,  and  Co 100.000 

„    13  . .  Giles  and  Son   152,000 

„   —  . .  Fraser  and  Co.,  Antwerp 65.000 

,,    21  . .  W.  R.  Robinson  and  Co 94.000 

27  . .  Woodley  and  Son 99,509 

—  . .  Alexander.  Dickson,  and  Co.,  Beltenbet,  Belfast    

—  . .  Lyon  and  Finny,  Liverpool 

28  ..  J.  and  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Liverpool 60,000 

—  . .  F.  D.  Neal  and  Co.,  Liverpool 

—  . .  J.  N.  Rowett  and  Co.,  Liverpool 200,000 

Sept.  4  . .  Booker  and  Sons 50,000 

8  . .  Denny  and  Co.,  Glasgow 200,000 

—  . .  Saunders,  Wetberell.  and  Co.,  Stockton -on-Teea     80.000 
10  . .  Usbome  and  Son 200,000* 

—  . .  Hastie  and  Hutchinson 100,000* 

24  . .  Westlake  and  Co.,  Southampton ■ 

Oct.  9  . .  E.  M.  Broadhurst,  Manchester • 

Total 2,730,509 

Date  unknown  . .  Gregg,  H.  and  G.,  Liverpool — • 

„  . .  Donnison  and  Co.,  Limerick    ■ 

•  So  reported.  Debts  of  the  first  subsequently  stated  to  be  £59,000 — 
assets  £33,000;  of  the  second,  £50,000— assets,  £29,000.  We  retain  the 
reported  liabilities  to  shew  the  magnitude  of  men's  fears. 
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The  aggregate  sum  involved  in  these  failures  is  not  less  than' 
£3,000^000^  or.  about  a  sixth  of  the  importations  of  this  extras 
ordi  nary  year.  There  is  scarcely  a  failure  for  less  than  JEIOO^OOO, 
which  is  a  large  sum  for  a  com  merchant.  One  failed  for 
£600^000,  and  one  for  a  sum  approaching  that ;  and  three  fisuled 
for  £200^000.  The  gigantic  nature  of  the  whole  operations,  ex- 
tending to  various  countries,  of  which  these  enormous  liabilities 
were  only  a  part,  thus  becomes  apparent,  and  astonishment 
ceases  that  those  who  undertook  them  could  not  guide  them  to 
a  successful  issue. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  com  merchants  is  so  apparent^ 
that  any  illustration  of  it  is  only  required  by  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  involve  it  in  obscurity.  These  gentlemen: 
gave  more  for  their  com  than  it  was  worth.  They  bought,  pro- 
bably, when  the  price  was  vei^ng  on  80s.,  90s.,  or  100s.,  ex* 
peeling  to  realise  a  sum  approximating  to  that ;  and  when  the 
price  sunk  to  TOs.,  with  the  probability  of  a  finrther  and  rapid 
fall,  they  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  No  fadli^ 
of  discount,  no  extensive  or  excessive  issues  of  the  currency, 
which  did  not  suddenly  debase  it  one  half,  could  have  enabled 
them  to  take  up  their  bills.  Some  of  the  housesi  like  that  of 
Woodley  and  Son,  the  chief  partner  in  which  was  said  to  have 
been  worth  more  than  £50,000,  clear,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year^  were  strong ;  but  others — great  show  houses,  having  no 
substance,  and  trading  with  borrowed  capital — ^were  at  all  times 
weak,  and  could  not  have  survived  a  much  less  loss  than  from 
fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  on  half  a  million  of  money.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  single  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
corn  merchants  was  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  com  between  the 
time  when  they  bought  and  the  time  when  they  were  obliged  to 
sell. 

As  there  was  no  equal  and  corresponding  fidl  in  the  prices  of 
all  other  commodities,  much  influenced  as  they  are  by  the  price 
of  corn,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the 
fall  in  the  latter  was  caused  by  a  stringent  action  of  the  Bank, 
and  a  great  enhancement  in  the  value  of  money.  That  would 
have  affected  all  commodities.  A  more  doubtful  point,  and  one 
more  worthy  of  elucidation  is,  whether  the  high  price  in  sprinsr 
were  a  mere  speculative  price,  or  justified  by  circumstances;  and 
whether  the  price  in  September  were  a  mere  panic  price,  or  an 
approximation  to  the  ordinary  and  fair  value  of  the  article* 
Great  pains  were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press,  to  conrince  the  world  that  the  stock  of  com 
was  nearly  exhausted — that  an  immense  quantity  of  food  would 
be  required  for  Ireland,  and  that  we  were  threatened  by  a  Ciunine* 
The  corn  merchants  entertained  that  opinion^  and  acted  on  it. 
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They  ransacked  the  world  for  food,  and  by  their  successful  exer- 
tions they  contributed  to  prevent  the  famine  which  the  public 
had  been  taught  to  dread.  They  laboured  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  prices  high.  Till  the  extent  of  the  supply  which  would  be 
obtained  was  actually  ascertained,  by  the  importation  of 
4,275,799  quarters  of  grain,  and  3,378,242  hundred  weights  of 
flour,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  and  till  there 
was  almost  a  certainty  of  an  abundant  harvest,  they  succeeded  ; 
but  then  they  were  defeated  by  the  fine  weather  and  their  own 
importations.  Since  the  price  fell  in  September  to  49s.,  there 
has  yet  been  nothing  like  a  rise  in  price  corresponding  to  the 
previous  fall,  and  there  is  no  probability,  at  present,  of  any  such 
rise.  The  price  in  May  was  very  nearly  double  the  average  price 
of  the  whole  period  since  the  corn-laws  were  passed  in  1815,  and 
10s.  or  12s.  higher  than  the  highest  price  in  1838  or  1842. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  price  in  May  was 
in  a  great  measure  not  warranted  by  facts,  and  was  in  a  much 
greater  degree  above  the  reasonable  and  fair  price  than  the  panic 
price  in  September  was  below  it.  The  high  price  in  May,  against 
which  the  corn  merchants  said  not  a  word,  and  which  never  gave 
occasion  to  a  single  complaint  of  our  monetary  system,  was  the 
false  thing;  the  price  in  September,  which  caused  such  loud 
complaints  of  restricted  discounts  and  bad  bank  management, 
was  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  real  and  true  thing.  To 
what  degree  exactly  the  corn  merchants,  with  writers  in  the  press, 
may  have  contributed  to  engender  the  false  thing,  we  will  not 
presume  to  say  ;  but  it  was  in  a  great  measure  engendered  by 
their  unfounded  hopes  and  ill-regulated  imaginatiom,  and  they 
were  properly  punished  for  their  error  by  failure  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Continually,  at  present,  the  inefficiency  of  human  laws  is 
forced  on  our  attention ;  and  therefore  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  trace, 
wherever  wc  can,  retributive  justice  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Speculators  in  corn  and  cotton,  by  raising  the  price  of  these  two 
articles,  prevented  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  cotton 
mills  from  working  with  full  activity.  Cotton  goods  were  raised 
in  price,  and  there  were  fewer  to  exchange  for  corn.  Its  price 
fell  so  much  the  more,  and  hastened  the  bankiniptcy  of  the  spe- 
culators. There  were  also  fewer  cotton  goods  to  export  with 
advantage,  and  gold  was  exported  in  preference.  That  again 
limited  the  circulation,  and  raised  the  value  of  money.  The 
difficulties  after  a  time  reached  the  cotton  speculators,  as  well  as 
the  corn  speculators,  and  they  failed,  or  were  bolstered  up  by  the 
Bank.  What  happened  to  these  gentlemen  in  October  was  the 
consequence  of  their  own  avarice  in  May;  so  that  their  disgrace 
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and  suiFering  may  be  traced  to  their  own  conduct.    The  engi- 
neer was  '  hoist  by  his  own  petard.' 

In  fairness,  we  must  advert  to  one  or  two  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  might  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  com  merchants.  The  great  cause  of  the  real 
and  expected  deamess  of  food  was  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  particular,  and  generally  of  the  harvest  of  1846.  Naturally^ 
these  circumstances  dictated  for  all  classes  the  utmost  frugality^ 
and  a  great  decrease  of  consumption.  The  executive  govern* 
ment,  however,  interfered  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish ;  who  were 
better  fed  at  the  close  of  1846  and  the  beginning  of  1847  than 
they  had  been  for  many  years,  according  to  the  t^timony  of  the 
government  officers.  At  the  same  time,  the  mode  of  distributing 
food  by  paid  agents,  gave  an  abundance  to  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  wanted ;  and  thus  the  consequence  of  the  go* 
vernment  interference  was  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  to 
lessen  frugality,  and  to  increase  consumption.  The  legislature, 
too^  had  given  its  sanction,  and  really  its  command,  to  complete 
within  a  given  time  a  certain  number  of  railways.  There  was, 
in  consequence,  a  great  expenditure  on  railways  in  1846  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1847,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  con- 
sumption. The  increased  consumption  was  in  both  cases  tibe 
offspring  of  legislation ;  it  was  extraneous  to  trade;  it  was  un- 
natural ;  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  nature  dictated ;  and 
helped  to  lead  those,  who  fancied  they  were  only  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  trade,  completely  astray. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  state,  that  the  real  payment  for 
one  product  is  always  some  other  product.  In  our  number  for 
June,  we  explained  that  English  manufacturers  were  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  the  crops  in  Ireland,  and  the  failure  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  the  United  States.  The  lessened  production,  accordingly^^ 
in  our  manufacturing  districts,  in  the  present  year,  became  in  tuni 
a  diminution  of  the  means  of  paying  the  com  merchants  for  their 
imports.  At  the  same  time,  the  labour  of  the  Irish  and  thd 
labour  employed  in  making  railways,  though  accompanied  by 
greatly  enlarged  consumption,  produced  nothing  to  give  imme* 
diately  for  food.  Thus,  as  the  government  ceased  to  fi^  the 
Irish,  and  as  a  stop  was  put  to  railway  undertakings,  there  wai 
a  great  diminution  of  consumption,  a  lessened  demand  in  the 
market,  and  the  cessation  of  two  causes  for  keeping  high  the  price 
of  food.  The  corn  merchants  could  not  possibly  foresee  such 
circumstances,  and  in  so  far  as  these  acts  of  the  government  in- 
creased the  demand  for  food,  and  raised  its  price  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this,  without  causing  any 
corresponding  production  of  other  commodities  to  pay  that  price^ 
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and  consequently  led  to  a  corresponding  fall  of  price  this  a 
tumn,  the  corn  merchants  may  be  excused  for  their  miscalc 
lations. 

Another  circumstance  is,  that  France,  Germany,  and  oth 
countries  competed  with  us  for  food  in  the  markets  of  the  Unite 
States  and  of  Russia.  That  was  very  unusual,  and  confirmed  tl 
apprehension  of  a  severe  general  dearth.  Some  of  these  buye 
had  a  national  purse  at  their  command,  and  helped  to  run  i 
the  markets  above  the  ordinary  trade  level.  As  we  have  tracf 
the  failures  of  the  corn  merchants  to  their  own  miscalculation 
justice  to  them  has  required  us  clearly  to  state  these  exoni 
rating  circumstances.  Making  this  allowance,  their  aberratic 
or  mistake,  for  its  degree,  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.,  is  vei 
remarkable,  and  we  believe  almost  unexampled.  It  is  still  moi 
remarkable,  and  not  destitute  of  instruction  for  those  wli 
require  from  governments  statistical  information  on  every  branc 
of  human  business,  that  the  aberration  took  place  at  a  tin 
when  the  governments  of  France,  England,  and  the  Unite 
States  at  least,  supplied  much  more  complete  statistical  inforn 
ation  than  at  any  former  period.  Some  of  that  supplied  t 
France,  if  not  designed,  was  calculated  to  mislead. 

Having  now  ex[)lained  the  failure  of  the  corn-merchants,  ar 
distinctly  traced  it  to  their  own  speculations,  we  turn  to  tl 
failure  of  the  general  merchants,  which  occurred  about  tl 
same  period.  On  August  7th,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Neilson,  and  Cc 
West  India  merchants,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  E.  Robinson,  in  tfc 
Mauritius  trade,  suspended  their  payments.  They  were  speedil 
followed  by  Messrs.  Castellain;  Gowers,  Nephews,  and  Co 
Reed,  Irving,  and  Co. ;  Cockerel  1,  and  Co. ;  Sanderson,  and  Co. 
Lyall,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  i 
London,  in  our  provincial  marts,  and  on  the  Continent,  1 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  the  number  was  not  less  than  ot 
hundred  and  thirty  considerable  houses,  engaged  in  the  Ea 
and  AVcst  India  trade,  and  in  the  trade  with  the  Mauritius 
some  were  general  merchants,  and  some  were  brokers'  commi 
sion  agents  and  spinners.  Several  of  them  were  merchan 
princes,  who  had  dealings  with  all  the  world.  Many  were  coi 
sidcred  very  wealthy ;  almost  all  were  of  a  highly  respectab 
standing;  and  one  of  the  firms  was  prCvsidod  over  by  tl 
governor  of  the- Bank  of  England,  Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson,  Son 
more  of  those  who  failed,  had  been  governors  of  the  Bank,  i 
directors,  or  were  directors  at  the  moment  of  failure. 

The  first  of  the  great  failures  came  on  the  public  like  f 
unexpected  thunder-clap  on  a  still,  dark  night.  Terror  at  om 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  mercantile  community ;  but  as  hou 
fell  after  house,  terror  gave  way  to  recklessness^  and  the  que 
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tion  was  jokingly  asked^  What  *tall  admiral'  was  next  to  fall? 
All  parties  began  to  think  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  the 
difficulties  of  all  were  enhanced  by  every  one  locking  up  his 
cash,  and  making  no  payments  he  could  avoid. 

Only  one  general  cause,  similar  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn,  appears  to  have  affected  several  of  these  merchants.  The 
houses  engaged  in  the  Mauritius  and  West  India  trade,  suf- 
fered from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar — the  consequence  partly 
of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  sugar  in  1846.  This  fall 
was  from  47s.,  duty  paid.  West  Indian,  in  January,  to  39s.  in 
May,  and  to  36s.  6d.  in  October.  On  other  sugars  the  fall  was 
in  proportion,  but  it  was  both  more  gradual  and  less  in  amount 
than  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  It  took  place,  too,  in  face 
of  a  greatly  increased  consumption^  on  all  of  which  the  mer- 
chants should  have  had  a  profit — namely,  26,960  tons  more  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1847,  than  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1846 ;  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  imports  at  the 
same  time  much  exceeded  the  consumption.  Nearly  all  the 
sugar  of  the  world  was  brought  to  England,  the  fall  of  price 
being  partly  caused  by  over-importation.  To  that  diminution 
of  the  means  of  houses  engaged  in  the  West  India  and  Mauri« 
tius  trade,  must  be  added  the  effects  on  East  India  houses,  of 
some  trifling  alterations  in  the  duties  levied  on  Indian.  These 
petty  changes,  and  this  comparatively  trifling  fall  of  price  may 
have  been  the  last  straw  that  bore  down  a  previously  over- 
loaded house.  It  would  have  been  dishonourable,  however,  to 
be  crushed  by  such  trifles,  had  the  affairs  of  our  merchant- 
princes  been  in  a  condition,  when  exposed  to  pubUe  scrutiny,  to 
exonerate  them  from  all  censure. 

Unfortunately  for  the  character  of  our  commerce,  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Several  of  the  leading  houses  had  been  for  years 
embarrassed,  and  even  insolvent.  Some  of  them  were  as  defi- 
cient in  capital,  and  as  reckless  in  their  conduct,  as  mere  adven- 
turers. 
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The  following  table,  borrowed  from   the  'Times/  gives  tl 

particulars  of  twenty  estates  : — 


Date  of 
Suspension. 

Aug.  10... 

97 

—  13... 

—  21... 

Sept.  17... 


—    30... 


Liabilities.       Assets. 


—     10.. 


Lesley,  Alexander, 

and  Co '.. 

W.  and  J.Woodley 

Giles,  Son,  and  Co.     152,824 

W.    R.     Robinson 

and  Co 

Reid,  Irving  &  Co. 


Lyall,  Brothers   ... 


573,502 
99,509 


94,362 
660,432 


340,387 


Thomas    Usbome 

and  Son   

25...  Cockerell  and  Co. 


Aug.  23.. 

Oct.    3.. 

Sept.  28.. 

—  10.. 
--     11.. 

Oct.  H.. 
Sept.  29.. 

Oct.  13.. 

—  9.. 
Sept.  30.. 

—  30.. 
Oct.  15.. 


59,457 
619,393 


Castellan,  Sons,  and 
Co 

Thomas,  Son,  and 
Lefevre  

Perkins,  Schlusser 
and  Co 

Hastie  and  Hutchi- 
son     

Gower,  Nephews, 
and  Co 


jl.  and  W.  Morley 
Fry,  Griffiths,  and 

Co 

Barclay,    Brothers,  | 

and  Co i 

Rickards,      Little,' 

and  Co • 

Samuel  Phillips  and 

I     Co 

jW.  T.  Fraser  

Laurence      Philips 

and  Sons  


69,651 
401,760 
127,327 

50,451 
450,832 

119,731 

90,979 

389,504 

141,676 

101,474 
33,665 

18,368 


231,869 
90,845 
90,911 

100.390 
846,756 


151,556 


33,527 
809,254 


33,603 
441,972 
136,048 

38,796 
112,831 

89,217 

19,231 

298,491 

50,430 

100,075 
40,297 

64,840 


Estunated  Dividend. 


8#. 
18s. 

lU.  ed. 

20«. 

jf 557,149  Maoritias  estate 
pat  down  without  deda 
tion;  probable  dividen 
7«.  to  10«.  in  the  pound 

9«.  j^03,000  due  fro 
Lyall,  Matheson,  and  Co 
estimated  at  onlyj^60.00 
If  this  firm  should  pay 
full,  then  the  dividei 
from  Lyall,  Brothei 
would  be  about  17«. 

11«.,  to  be  paid  in  three  ii 
stalments. 

20f.  A  debt  of  435,000  fro 
the  Calcutta  house  is  pi 
down  among  the  asset 
without  deduction. 

9«.  Sd,    (See  note,  p.  750 

20«. 

20t. 

15«.,  to  be  paid  in  four  ii 

stalments. 
5$.,  ezclusiTe  of  Mauritii 

property,      which      co 
^     i?266.0O0. 
11«.  offered. 

U.  3d. 

lbs, 

6s.  Sd. 

195.  ed. 
20«. 

20s, 


*  The  above  list  comprises  twenty  firms,  with  an  aggregate  of  liabOitii 
of  £4,598,284,  which  would  give  an  average  of  £229,414  for  each  firr 
1  he  average  dividend  furnished  by  the  above  estimates  may  be  stated  1 
about  138.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
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In  several  cases,  where  the  bankrupt  houses  had  property,  a 
large  part  of  it  was  locked  up  in  estates,  or  other  unnegotiable 
securities.  Some  examples  there  were  of  stoppages,  in  which 
the  property  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  liabilities, 
but  it  could  not  be  realized  at  the  moment  without  incurring 
great  loss;  and  the  parties  preferred  suspending  their  trans- 
actions, to  making  a  great  sacrifice.  But  most  of  them  were 
in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  under  any  system  of  carrency^ 
under  any  amount  of  circulation,  they  must  sooner  or  later  have 
stopped.  '  One  half  of  the  firms  named/  said  a  broker's  circular, 
giving  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  failures,  '  were  absolutely 
insolvent,  and  it  would  have  been  madness  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land^ had  its  coffers  been  overflowing  with  bullion,  to  discount 
paper  on  the  faith  of  their  names,  on  any  terms  whatever/^ 
Tlieir  insolvency  had  been  of  some  standing.  The  corn-mer- 
chants, generally  speaking,  though  amongst  them  thei!e  were 
examples  of  the  other  case,  failed  from  a  sudden  and  great 
change  in  the  price  of  their  stock;  the  great  houses  in  the 
general  line  perished  from  a  long  continued  atrophy. 

These  facts  must  satisfy  our  readers,  notwithstanding  the 
great  outcry  that  was  made  at  the  time  against  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  notwithstanding  some  errors  it  committed,  that 
the  condition  of  the  currency  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
discredit  of  the  merchants.  Including  all  the  variations  of  the 
country  banks,  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  currency  bore  no 
relation  to  the  sudden  change  in  price  which  ruined  the  corn- 
merchants.  At  all  times  the  currency  has  fluctuated  somewhat 
in  amount ;  and  those  who  attribute  the  ruin  to  a  restriction  on 
the  bank  issues,  say  not  one  word  against  them  when  specula- 
tion makes  men  mad.  If  the  currency  be  in  fault,  it  must  be 
blamed  for  the  excessive  high  price  as  w6ll  as  the  panic  price,—* 
the  former  being,  as  we  have  shown,  more  out  of  the  course  of 
nature  than  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  idle  to  ascribe  the  price 
of  wheat  in  May,  to  the  action  of  the  Bank,  and  equally  idUie  to 
ascribe  the  price  in  September  to  any  alteration,  for  none  of 
importance  occurred,  in  its  issues. 

The  great  mass  of  the  sum  put  down  as  '  liabilities,'  consisted 
of  acceptances,  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  were-^ 
what  silver  was  in  the  time  of  Abraham — '  current  money  with 
the  merchant.'  A  portion  only  of  that  amounted  to  £4,69i3,284, 
and  probably  the  whole  amount  was  not  less  than  i£12,000,000« 
Considering  the  wide  extent  of  the  discredit^  including  the 
foreign  firms,  we  doubt  if  the  sum  were  not  much  greater.    To 

*  Monthly  Circular  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Braxner  for  the  Overlsni 
Mail  of  October.  .  , ,- 
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make  its  effects  apparent^  we  must  quote  a  passage^  describiii 
the  cases  of  mercantile  bills  : — 

'Bills  of  exchange/  said  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Canninj 
written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  practice  of  using  bil 
lias  since  increased,  '  have  long  ceased  to  be  merely  an  instrument  ( 
commerce  to  render  perfect  a  mercantile  transaction  between  countr 
and  country,  and  internal  bills  have  become  gradually  more  and  moi 
a  part  of  our  circulation  ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  so  currently  use 
by  the  manufacturers  in  payment  of  small  sums  under  ten  pounds  a 
they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  high  rales  ( 
stamps  upon  small  sums.  Bills  above  the  value  of  ten  pounds  forr 
now  as  completely  a  part  of  the  currency  as  Bank  of  England  notei 
They  are  used  to  pay  for  minerals — for  all  kinds  of  raw  produce  use 
in  manufactures — for  all  the  principal  articles  of  food  and  clothing 
and  recently  in  some  cases  for  mere  labour.  *  ♦  «  *  In  thi 
manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  no  man,  gene 
rally  speaking,  thinks  of  paying  for  any  commodities  above  the  nature 
of  ten  pounds,  otherwise  than  by  a  bill  after  date.  This  practice  i 
now  very  general  through  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  am 
is  increasing  in  other  parts.  A  bill  at  three  n.onths  is  considered  ii 
Lancashire  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  which,  as  regards  bills^  is  almos 
half  the  kingdom,  to  be  in  money  payment.' 

The  bills  of  the  merchants,  then,  are  real  currency ;  and  t 
have  the  bulk  of  them  discredited,  to  have  some  iS10,dOO,000  o 
£12,000,000  at  once  stamped  as  worthless,  might  well  paralyse 
all  trade.  There  were  houses  in  the  city  with  heaps  of  billa 
nominally  of  great  value,  on  which  no  discounter  would  advano 
a  farthing.  The  real  fact  was  totally  different  from  the  fact,  ii 
1826  and  1797 — the  currency  of  the  merchants,  not  of  th( 
banks,  was  discredited,  and  the  merchants  as  a  body  suffered 
Their  failures  contracted  business,  and  prevented  the  circulatioi 
of  other  currency,  dependent  on  their  transactions.  On  theii 
bills,  bankers  as  the  rule,  made  advances;  and  as  they  wen 
discredited,  the  bankers  kept  their  currency  in  their  tills.  Th< 
extensive  failures  of  the  merchants  preceded  the  contraction  o 
bankers^  currency.  They  caused  most  of  the  bank  failures 
such  as  that  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool;  they  led  U 
straightened  accommodation,  and  were  the  cause^  not  the  effect 
of  limited  bank  issues. 

The  currency  of  the  merchants  being  discredited,  there  was  i 
great  demand  for  the  currency  of  the  bankers ;  or  moneyj  iz 
which  they  deal,  became  unusually  dear.  So  many  merchanti 
having  failed,  all  merchants  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  ae 
commodation  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive ;  and,  over 
looking  the  remote  cause, — mercantile  discredit — ^they  ascribec 
it  to  the  deficiency  of  bankers'  currency,  and  demanded 
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increased  issue  of  notes.  They  were  joined  by  lome  theorists^ 
they  influenced  a  portion  of  the  press;  and  so  great  a  clamor 
was  raised^  that  the  ministers  gave  way  to  it ;  and  while  they 
professed  to  believe  that  the  currency  was  sound  in  principle, 
and  soundly  administered,  they  adopted  a  measure  to  give  relief 
by  setting  aside  the  law,  and  altering  the  administration  of  the 
bank  currency. 

That  there  was  no  extraordinary  action  of  the  Bank  between 
May  and  September,  nor  any  great  efflux  of  bullion,  to  giTa 
rise  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  .merchants  is  evident  firom  the 
following  statement : — 

Bank  Rbturns  fob  1847* 

(We  omit  three  figures — the  sums  are  millions.) 

Mat.  SBPTBMBBa, 

ItratWeek.      Last  Week.         FintWeek.    LastWadu 

Issue 22,506  ....  23,290 22.896 22,190, 

Bullion 9,337 10.169 8.958 8,782 

Reserve 3.572....    5,497 4,751....    4»70« 

Mercantile  Securities. .    16.1 12 1 7,041 17,508  ....  20,007 

Circulation    20.600  ....  19,428 19,049  .«..  18»898 

The  decline  of  bullion,  the  most  important  featurOi  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  point  was  only  ^£1,887,000.^  and  tha 
diminution  of  circulation  only  i£1^70dyOOO.j  but  when  both  tha 
bullion  and  the  circulation  were  the  lowest,  the  amount  of  mer- 
cantile securities  was  the  highest,  so  that  the  Bank  gave  the 
greatest  accommodation,  being  willing  to  assist  the  merchanti 
when  its  circulation  and  its  own  resources  were  most  in  danger* 
We  do  not  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Bank.  Its  charter' 
is  an  outrage  on  freedom  and  justice.  The  legislation  reffa- 
lating  the  currency  is  from  beginning  to  end  contrary  to  prm* 
ciple,  and  one  tissue  of  ignorance  and  absurdity.  But  it  ia  of 
great  importance  to  place  the  truth  fairly  before  the  public,  and 
not  to  exonerate  the  mercantile  classes  by  erroneously  cexi- 
suring  the  Bank.  Of  its  general  effects,  into  which  we  do  not  now 
inquire,  for  they  are  not  in  question,  we  say  nothing,  we  speak  only 
of  its  temporary  action,  and  between  that  and  the  failure  of  our 
merchant  princes  there  was  no  connection.  In  a  season  of  pros* 
perity  they  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  admirable  institution 
and  frown  down  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it.  Their  adversity 
has  no  more  influence  than  their  prosperity,  in  determining  oar 
opinion  of  that  institution;  we  condemn  it  at  all  times,  and  on 
principle,  not  because  they  plunge  at  one  time  into  wild  specu* 
lations,  and  at  another  become  bankrupts. 

For  some  time  past  the  character  of  our  commercial  dassea 
has  not  been  rising  in  public  estimation.    In  their  hands  com* 
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merce  has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  beneficial  means  of  eq 
izing  supply  and  demand  through  time  and  space,  neutralij 
the  varying  effects  of  seasons,  and  giving  to  all  countries 
peculiar  products  of  different  climates,  and  has  become  a  n 
gambling.      Against  that  perversion  those  who  most    hon 
genuine  traffic  will  most  loudly  protest.     The  instances  m 
public  of  individual  mismanagement,  are,   we  are   afraid, 
types  of  a  general  misconduct,  which  threatens,  if  commerce 
the  main  stay  of  the  empire,  great  national  disasters.     If  ^ 
we  are  about  to  quote  be  well  founded,  and  from  what  we  l 
witnessed  we  are  afraid  it  is,  and  a  very  searching  reform  do 
speedily  take  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business, 
failures  that  have  already  occurred  are  only  the  forerunnen 
a  wider  spread  bankruptcy. 

In  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Bruxner  already  quo 
it  is  said,  '  the  system  of  discounting  biils  drawn  and  acce} 
not  for  the  strictly  legitimate  purpose  of  effecting  remittal 
and  payments,  but  for  raising  working  capital  has  become 
general  custom  of  the  mercantile  toorld.^  In  the  same  sc 
Messrs.  Dufay  and  Co.,  in  their  circular  from  Manchester 
November  affirm,  that  the  examination  of  the  affairs  of  cerl 
great  houses  has  destroyed  all  confidence  in  English  merchat 
and  that  it  has  been  proved  that  many  of  them  trade 
borrowed  capital,  and  some  of  them  have  even  lived  on  1 
rowed  capital. 

In  conjunction  with  these  extraordinary  statements,  it  it 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  mi 
years  past,  business  has  been  carried  on  at  a  very  low  rate 
profit.  The  interest  on  the  public  funds,  which  are  a  g 
index  to  mercantile  profit,  though  of  course  below  it,  have 
for  several  years  on  the  average  yielded  more  than  three  \ 
a  half  per  cent.  Merchants,  themselves,  are  continually  on 
watch  to  import  cheap  commodities,  being  equally  useful 
dearer  commodities,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their 
ccssive  competition,  very  beneficial  on  the  whole  to  the  pul 
continually  tends  to  reduce  profit  very  low.  Of  late  the  pi 
ciple  of  free  trade  has  been  extensively  acted  on,  and  thoi 
the  opening  of  new  markets  always,  in  the  first  instance,  te: 
to  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  the  additional  competition  can 
fail  to  reduce  it  speedily  to  a  minimum.  It  is  nearly  impossi 
therefore,  that  trade  can  now  be  successfully  carried  on  ai 
was  between  1797  and  1820,  when  the  rate  of  profit  was  cf 
paratively  high,  chiefly  on  borrowed  capital.  And  when  t 
capital  is  borrowed  on  bills  paying  a  comparatively  high  i 
of  interest,  subject  to  stamp  duties  on  renewals,  and  put  i 
circulation  as  currency,  being,  in  fact,  a  false  foundation  for 
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immense  fabric — not  only  mart  it  be  impoarible  to  carry  on 
trade  successfully  for-  a  continuance,  bat  the  whole  must  fall 
to  ruin^  and  crush  beneath  it  the  bulk  of  the  community.  We 
all  have  an  interest  then,  a  fearful  interest,  in  .the  conduct  .0f 
our  merchants,  and  writers  do  the  public  a  seriona  injury<^-they 
sin  against  truth  and  justice,  when  they  shield  the  mercantile 
classes  from  distrust  and  reproach,  by  throwing  the  blame  tof 
their  bankruptcy  on  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  the  mis- 
management of  the  Bank. 

Such  a  conclusion  we  are  aware  is  not  very  flattmng  to  our 
self-love.  With  that  habitual  reverence  for  wealthy  wbich  is 
now  a  distinguishing  national  characteristic,  we  have  humbled 
ourselves  before  these  merchant-princes,  and  it  outs  nil  tothf 
soul  to  find  out  that  they  are  no  better  than  they  riionld  Jmi^ 
Not  many  years  ago,  a  number  of  literary  men  gathered  aroniid 
the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  Mr.  Constable,  who  lived  in  ^veat 
style^  and  passed  for  a  man  of  great  wealth.  On  a  sudden. hit 
failed,  and  was  found  to  have  been  insolvent  for  years,  and  to 
have  imposed  on  the  world  by  prodigious  assimipticai.  ^  By 
those  literary  men  who  had  flattered  Mm,  his  name  was  never 
afterwards  mentioned  but  with  feelings  of  shame  and  reproach, 
that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  honour  a  man  whose  eveiy 
day  life  was  a  fraudulent  demand  on  their  respect.  What  hap^ 
pened — in  that  individual  case,  must  now  be  general.  The  leading 
spirits  of  the  age  have  flattered  and  worshipped  the  gresi 
bubbles  that  have  now  burst.  They  were  honoured  as 'the 
great  men  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world.  Th^y  declde4 
elections,  gave  the  tone  to  public  opinion,  and  influeiaced  (£& 
fate  of  ministers  and  of  nations.  War  and  peace  were  in, a 
great  measure  dependent  on  them.  All  at  puce  we  see  them 
collapse  into  helplessness,  confess  they  are  little  better  tluMi 
impostors,  and  cry  almost  as  piteously/qr  goyernment  ihelp  as 
the  Irish  landlords.  More  money  is^deBianded>  the  commnnitf 
must  be  taxed  to  keep  up  prices  for  them,  and,  instead  m 
proudly  dictating  to  ministers  and  setting  bounds  to  govern- 
ment, they  demand  its  aid.  On  the  pretence  that  commerce 
cannot  move  without  it,  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  public 
liberties  and  increase  the  authority  of  the  state.  It  was  trade 
carried  on,  by  men  of  capitf^  and  honour,  that  taught' the 
world,  and  inculcated  on'  statesmen,  the  great  doctrine  o^' 
laissez  fairey  but  trade  under  th,e  management  of  our  mei^  A 
pretence  cannot  go  alone,  JBindluisuming'.^  false,  c 
betray  a  great  truth,  as  weU'  i^i  d^eiran^O  tne  .ft^airs  (J  a^  gre^ 
people.  .        ! 

It  is  not,  however,,  ^urj^rifdng,  that  dlteo^rghantiBi  wjhq  snISiir 
as  a  body,  and  are  not  miici^.afimiilymed.tQ.ti^^ 
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their  help,  should  be  willing  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Bank,  ai 
raise  an  outcry  for  government  help  and  currency  refor 
Nor  is  it  very  surprising  that  public  writers,  taking  their  c 
from  their  customers,  the  suflfering  merchants,  though  like  the 
they  cordially  approved  of  the  act  of  1844,  and  were  delight 
with  the  Bank  in  1845  and  1846,  should  have  united  wi 
them  in  blaming  the  law  and  the  Bank,  and  iu  demanding  : 
additional  issue  of  notes.  But  we  are  much  astonished  th 
the  ministers  who  approve  of  the  act  of  1844,  who  throw  i 
blame  on  the  Bank,  who  are  justly  of  opinion  that  commerci 
discredit  can  not  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  currency,  shou 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  mercautile  classes  and  t 
journalists,  and  issued  their  letter  of  October  25th.  We  a 
still  more  astonished  at  the  language  they  use,  and  we  behe^ 
that  they  must  have  been,  with  their  opinions,  themselves  si 
prised  at  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  measure.  Here  is  t 
letter : — 

'  Downing-street,  Oct.  25,  1847. 

*  Gentlemen,  —  Her  Majesty's  government  have  seen  with  t 
deepest  regret  the  pressure  which  has  existed  for  some  weeks  upon  i 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  this  pressure  has  be 
aggravated  by  a  want  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  for  carry  i 
on  the  ordinary  dealings  of  trade. 

*  They  have  been  in  hopes  that  the  check  given  to  transactic 
of  a  speculative  character,  the  transfer  of  capital  from  other  countri 
the  influx  of  bullion,  and  the  feeling  which  a  knowledge  of  these  c 
cumstances  might  have  been  expected  to  produce,  would  have  remo\ 
the  prevailing  distrust, 

*  They  were  encouraged  in  this  expectation  by  the  speedy  ces! 
tion  of  a  similar  state  of  feeling  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

*  These  hopes  have,  however,  been  disappointed,  and  her  Majest 
government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arriv 
when  they  ought  to  attempt  by  some  extraordinary  and  tempon 
measure  to  restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile  aiid  manufacturi 
community. 

*  For  this  purpose  they  recommend  to  the  directors  of  the  Ba 
of  England,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  th 
discounts  and  advances  upon  approved  security ;  but  that,  in  on 
to  retain  this  operation  within  reasonable  limits,  a  high  rate  of 
terest  should  be  charged.  In  present  circumstances  they  woi 
suggest  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be  less  than  eight  ] 
cent. 

'  If  this  course  should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  exist! 
law,  her  Majesty's  government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  P 
liament,  on  its  meeting,  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

*  They  will  rely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  reduce 
soon  as  possible  the  amount  of  their  notes,  if  any  extraordinary  issi 
should  take  place  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law. 
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^  Her  Majesty's  government  are  of  opinion  that  any  extra  profit 
derived  from  this  measure  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
public,  but  the  precise  mode  of  doing  so  must  be  left  to  future 
arrangement. 

'  Her  Majesty's  government  are  not  insensible  to  the  evil  of  an^ 
departure  from  the  law  which  haa  placed  the  currency  of  thui 
country  upon  a  sound  basis ;  but  they  feel  confident  that»  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  measure  which  they  have  proposed  may  be 
safely  adopted ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  main  provisions  of 
that  law  and  the  vital  principle  of  preserving  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank  note  may  be  firmly  maintained. 

'  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  aervants, 

'  johk  russbll. 
'  Charlss  Wood. 

'  The  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.' 

The  ministers  profess  that  pressure  on  the  mercantild 
classes  is  caused  by  a  want  of  confidence,  not  by  a  want  of 
currency^  and  at  the  same  time  they  profess  to  restore  con* 
fidence  by  enlarging  the  corrency  of  the  Bank.  The  incon- 
sistency is  trifling  compared  to  the  assamption  that  mercantile 
confidence  is  under  their  controni,  and  can  be  restored  by  some 
extraordinary  measure  to  be  taken  by  them.  Beplete  as  GOi 
monetary  regulations  are  with  assumption  and  inconsistencieSt 
such  as  the  celebrated  resolution  of  Mr.  Vansittart^  that  a  pound 
note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  to  twenty-seven  shillings^  ncme 
of  them  are  surpassed  by  the  assumptions  and  inconsistenciea 
of  this  letter.  The  Bank  directors,  nowever«  agreed  to  act  on 
it.  They  resolved  on  the  same  day  that  the  minbnum  rate  of 
discount  on  bills  not  having  more  than  ninety-five  days  to  raH 
be  eight  per  cent.  That  advances  be  made  on  Bills  of  Ex* 
change,  on  Stock,  Exchequer-bills,  and  other  approved  seeori* 
ties,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £2flO0  and  for  periods  to  be  fixed 
by  the  governors,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum/ 
This  did  not  appear  very  likely  to  give  relief,  but  reUef  followed* 
Although  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  1844  have  not  been  over* 
stepped  since  the  minister's  letter,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
demand  an  indemnity  for  setting  aside  the  law,  the  publio 
funds  have  risen,  money  has  been  easier,  confidence  to  some 
extent  has  been  revived,  and  hope  has  been  rekindled.  How 
much  these  efi^ects  have  arisen  from  causes  totally  different  from 
the  minister's  letter,  such  as  the  natural  end  of  the  disease  by 
the  death  of  all  the  weak  members,  giving  more  room  for  the 
strong  survivors,  we  shall  not  investigate,  but  we  must,  to  avoid 
any  erroneous  inferences,  point  ont  the  specific  mode  in  which 
their  interference  has  been  beneficial 
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The  law  fixes  a  very  certain  and  definite  limit  to  the  B 
issues  in  relation  to  the  gold  in  its  cofl^ers.  As  the  gold  diminis 
the  Bank  draws  in  its  notes,  Bank  currency  rises  in  value^ 
a  fear  is  begotten  that  it  will  rise  still  higher.  That  is  enti 
and  exclusively  the  consequence  of  laying  down  the  rule 
law,  that  notes  shall  only  be  issued  in  a  certain  proportioi 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  till.  For  an  individual  ban 
to  follow  such  a  rule  is  extremely  prudent,  but  it  is  with  hin 
all  times  a  question  of  individual  discretion,  and  it  does 
follow  that  what  is  proper  for  him  to  do,  should  be  decreed 
the  law.  On  the  contrary,  an  iron  rule  of  law  would  supers 
the  banker^s  discretion,  and  guide  his  operations  by  legislat 
instead  of  by  his  own  resources  and  the  wants  and  means 
his  customers.  The  Bank  for  which  the  law  has  establis 
the  rule  also  receives  a  quasi  monopoly  of  the  right  to  issu 
currency  payable  on  demand.  Thus  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
Bank  till,  instead  of  the  wants  of  and  means  of  the  people 
made  by  act  of  Parhament,  the  rule  for  determining  the  qii 
tity  of  credit  or  Bank  currency  in  circulation.  From  that  ai 
an  apprehension  that  the  amount  limited  by  a  false  rule 
law  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  see  the  important  part  t 
imagination  played  in  producing  the  bankruptcy  of  com  n 
chants.     As  in  that  case  it  enhanced  the  price  of  corn,  in  t 
it  enhances  the  value  of  the  Bank  currency,  makes  all  u 
eager  to  get  it,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  occasioned   by 
discredit  of  mercantile  currency.     Merchants  could  never  tel 
what  extent  the  gold  might  go  out,  and  to  what  extent  en 
money  might  be  stinted  and  rise  in  value.     The  letter  of 
government  put  an  end  to  their  apprehensions  by  snspend 
the  false  legislative  rule   of  regulating  the  amount  of  c« 
currency  by  the  amount  of  gold.     It  generated  the  convict 
that  though  the  gold  should  go  out,  credit  currency  would 
be  further  curtailed.     It  placed  a  limit  to  the  contraction,  2 
removed  farther  off  the  artificial  limit  to  expansion. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  correction  applied  by  the  mii 
ters  was  not  of  a  natural,  but  of  a  legislative  evil.     It  remo 
the  false  legislation  of  strictly  limiting  the  currency  of  bank 
by  bullion,  and  so  impressed  on  all  the  conviction  that 
Bank  issues  would  not  be  indefinitely  narrowed.     Its  eflTe 
however,  were  wholly  moral,  and  therefore  apt  to  be  overlool 
by  writers  who  confine  their  attention  to  material  results, 
point  of  fact,  the  letter  of  October  25th,  was  a  nullity ; 
permissiorf  it  gave  was  not  acted  on,  the  issue  of  notes  has 
yet  exceeded  the  limit  set  by  the  law.     Materially  then 
letter  was  of  no  use,  but  morally  it  was  a  benefit.     Whet 
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ministers  were  aware  or  not  of  thei  mode  of  <M)eration,.)ibear 
proceeding  did  restore  oonfidonoe ;  not  .mei!0aHfcile»  cfQuftAenoe^ 
not  the  confidence  of  c&counters  in  tbe.  bills  of  BiMdwuit^  wl^ 
trade  on  credit  and  live  on. credit^  bat.oonfidonf^dn  eioqEang  at 
a  time  of  extremity,  l^  the  dispensing  power  oCl&e4ieisi|it^i  ftna* 
the  iron  rule  of  the  law.  It  is  another  remar](abl»:exanq[deof  ;tfae' 
influence  of  imagination  over  those  affairs  which  i  in  gisnQraLars 
supposed  to  lie  beyond  its  ^h^re.     Had  ministers  .bsen-ftwaxo 
how  easily  and  beneficially  they  could  have,  operated  on  tbis' 
faculty,  they  would  hardly  have  delayed  so  long  tbeii;  extraor- 
dinary measure,  and  made  themselves  responsible  as.  .by  their 
letter  they  have,  for  all  the  nosehief  that  ensued  }^  the  want. 
of  confidence  which  prevailed  from  the  begintongiiox  S^temjbar- 
to  the  end  of  October.    They  could  have  remedied  it  aomrding 
to  their  own  statement,  and  aid  not. 

The  complete  unsubstantiality  of  our  commercial  greatn^ss^ 
which  the  discredit  of  our  roenohants  both  at  home  ai^  ahr^id^- 
has  revealed,  and  the  insufficieney  of  our  much  boasted  Bank 
Act,  of  which  the  minister's  letter  is  an  avowali  bsve,  b^gottetf 
quite  a  chaos  of  discussion.  It  yffm  supposed^,  wh«n  th0  Gomr 
Laws  were  abolished,  they  had  so  exxdiwvely  occupied. Ilie.  piiUi<v. 
that  political  writers  would  be  at  a  loss  for  topics^  .  The  appco- 
heusion  is  dissipated  for  ever.  The  bankruptcy  of  .184i7  Jhm 
shown  society  under  a  new  phasia^  and  at  onoe  convinced  jos^ 
however  desirable  and  just  is  free  trade>  that  legislation  for  tbo 
mere  purpose  of  extending  oommerce,  carried  on  as  that  now; 
is,  in  a  manner  ruinous  to  the. substantial  wealth  and  the  morals 
of  the  people,  will  lose  its  support  in  the  general  mind,  Th6.alKH 
lition  of  all  kinds  of  nxonopolv,  and  of  aU  exclusive  prii^ktges  ni 
advantages  conferred  by  the  kw^  will  be  always  as  advantageous 
as  it  is  righteous ;  but  neither -.the  abolition  of  the  Bank  Charter^ 
nor  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  I^ws>  can  be  I'i^CQmmended 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  extend. the  operations  oCsttcbi jhouifei 
as  those  of  the  Gowers, ,  Bae  Beid,  and  Leal^i  iJ^uvoder. 
Speculation  rioting  in  its  resojurces,  wd  enhanoing  ^|;  we  timo 
the  price  of  corn  and  cotton,  stops  thei  wheels. of .  half  t)ie  miUs 
in  Manchester,  and  becmming  bankrupt  at  another»  throws,  the 
whole  productive  machinei;y  of  the^oonntry  out  of*  geiif,  thmath 
ening  confusion,  outrage,  and  the  sacrifice. of  liberty ^  That  is 
too  high  a  price,  to  pay  for  the  .chance  of  enriching  a  few 
gambling  merchants;  and  one^of  tha  moat  fatal  effSocts  of  com-* 
mercial  bankruptcy  is,  to  diminish  the  {Kditical  influenoe  of  .-our 
commercial  classes.  .The  discredit  of  ixade  tends"  to  resUwe 
the  ascendancy  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

Other  subjects  connected  urith  these  grei^  faQores,  which 
have  been  prominently  brought  into  discussion,  are,  tke  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Bank,  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  from  und( 
the  control  of  directors  who  are  merchants,  and  may  be  haul 
rupts;  the  abolition  of  the  Bank  Charter;  the  establishment  ( 
a  national  bank  ;  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  govern  men 
or  allowing  individuals  to  issue,  at  discretion,  promises  to  pa} 
the  incorrectness  of  establishing,  by  law,  a  standard  of  value,  whe 
there  is  none  in  nature  but  the  estimate  of  buyers  and  sellen 
the  whole  system  of  the  currency,  to  reform  which,  innumerab 
suggestions  have  been  tossed  before  the  public;  the  greats 
utility  of  joint  stock  banks  than  of  private  banks,  which  is  no 
made  doubtful  by  several  of  the  former  having  failed  ;  the  infli 
ence  of  our  rapid  modes  of  transit  on  credit,  bills  being  still  drain 
on  the  old  dates  of  six  and  nine  months,  when  the  commoditi( 
on  which  they  are  drawn  are  brought  to  market  in  three,  an 
consumed  long  before  the  bills  are  paid,  leaving,  in  truth,  litt 
or  nothing  to  pay  them  with,  but  other  bills;  and  many  simih 
subjects,  which  we  cannot  find  room  even  to  mention.  Son 
reference  to  the  agitation  and  discussion  they  are  causing,  ma; 
however,  well  be  expected  in  an  article  professing  to  treat  of  thi 
general  commercial  discredit,  which  has  occasioned  them,  an 
is  the  most  startling  phenomenon  of  our  day.  But  we  hai 
confined  ourselves  strictly  to  that  single  topic,  and  have  ei 
deavoured  to  show  that  mercantile  discredit  is  not  the  cous< 
quence  of  the  monetary  regulations  to  which  the  great  part  i 
the  public  ascribe  it,  and  that  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  tli 
domain  of  morals,  rather  than  in  that  of  political  economy 
On  the  probability  of  its  continuing  or  recurring,  we  will  u< 
venture  an  opinion  further  than  to  say,  that  mercantile  mc 
generally  act  like  the  corn  merchants,  and  gather  from  all  quaj 
ters  of  the  globe  commodities  for  sale,  thereby  leading  to  abui 
dance  and  cheapness,  while  the  speculations  of  each  individui 
can  only  succeed  by  comparative  scarceness  and  dearness,  Th 
separate  aims  are  in  opposition  to  the  general  result,  and  thei 
must,  therefore,  be  many  failures.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  whil 
the  price  of  commodities  is  falling,  brokerage,  freight,  con 
mission,  and  a  great  variety  of  fixed  charges  remain  und 
minished,  a  presumption  arises  against  the  expectation  th{ 
credit  will  again  be  exuberant  for  a  long  period,  and  commerc 
uninterruptedly  flourish.  Looking  at  the  immense  army  of  extrf 
vagant  men,  who,  in  all  our  cities,  now  derive  large  income 
^rom  the  mere  transmission  and  distribution  of  commodities,  th 
producers  of  which  derive  little  more  than  a  subsistence  froi 
their  labours,  it  seems  irrational  to  expect  that  this  systcn 
now  that  its  hollowness  is  exposed,  should  be  restored  to  if 
former  imposing  greatness  and  splendour. 
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The  Poet's  Pleasaunce ;  or.  Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  FUnoers^ 
which  our  Poets  have,  in  Fast  Time^  for  Pastime,  planted.  By  Eden 
Warwick.     London :  Loogman  and  Co. 

On  first  opening  this  beantiful  volume,  we  were  soniewhat  disappointed* 
The  elegance  of  its  exterior,  and  its  ornate  embellishments,  led  us  to 
anticipate,  we  scarcely  know  why,  a  more  delicious  treat  than  '  The  In- 
troduction.' on  which  we  first  alighted,  promised  to  supply.  The  matter* 
of- fact  habits  of  the  present  day  are  not  suited  to  the  old  Reverie,  and 
Mr.  Warwick  has  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  it  to  modem  taste.  The 
quaintness  of  the  Elizabethan  style  is  not  a  thing  of  words  merely ;  it  re- 
quires the  intellect  of  the  age,  the  fine  etherial  quality  which  it  enclo6ed« 
in  order  to  command  respect,  or  to  minister  to  our  pleasure.  Apart  from 
these,  it  is  dull  and  affected  prose,  destitute  alike  of  point  and  brilliancy. 
Now  these  qualities  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  they  exist,  their 
natural  medium  is  the  speech  proper  to  the  age,  to  the  use  of  which  their 
possessor  has  been  trained.  'I'o  attempt  a  conversation  between  tnch 
men  as  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  and  Ben  Jonson,  is  to  hazard  an 
almost  certain  failure ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
Mr.  Warwick's  labors  are  not  altogether  successful.  If,  however,  our 
first  feeling  was  that  of  disappointment,  a  very  different  one  arose  when 
we  proceeded  to  examine  the  general  contents  of  the  volume.  The  de- 
sign of  the  work  is  '  to  ilmstrate  the  extent  of  homage  which  our  best 
poets,  prior  to  the  present  century,  have  paid  to  Nature,  in  flowera — ^her 
most  delicately  beautiful  productions.*  The  volume  is,  in  consequence. 
a  History  of  the  Poetry  of  Flowers ;  and  the  extracts  given  are  arranged 
chronologically,  and  grouped  according  to  their  subjects.  The  selections 
made  are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  from  our  elder  poets.  This  is  as  it 
should  be ;  and  no  lover  of  pure  verse,  especially  if  be  be  a  votary 
of  Flora,  will  regret  the  preference  shewn  to  our  elder  bards.  *  It  is 
in  this  respect,  and  in  its  chronological  and  systematic  arrangement,  that 
this  compilation  will  be  found  principally  to  differ  from  its  predecessors, 
in  all  of  which  the  old  poets  have  been  neglected  to  make  room  for  oor 
contemporaries,  whose  writings  are  in  every  one's  hands.'  The  com- 
mencement of  each  chapter  is  embeUished  by  a  flower-border,  from  the 
faithful  pencil  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Humphreys,  whose  knowledge  as  a  naturalist 
is  so  happily  combined  with  correct  taste,  and  the  power  of  skilful  de- 
lineation. 

Altogether,  the  volume  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beantiful  of  the 
season,  and  may  take  its  place,  without  fear  of  comparison,  by  the  side 
of  the  most  costly  occupant  of  the  drawing-room. 
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Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book.  1848.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norl 
London  :  Fisher  and  Co.  • 

'  Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book.'  is  like  the  memorial  of  a  p 
generation.  It  has  survived  nearly  all  its  contemporaries  ;  but  its  coi 
tenance  is  yet  full  of  bloom,  its  voice  is  soft  and  pleasant,  and  its  cc 
pnnionship  by  the  fire- side  of  winter  is  as  agreeable  as  ever.  We  do 
regret  the  disappearance  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongrs.  It  was  i 
dently  ephemeral,  and  its  influence  was  made  up  of  good  and  evil.  ( 
beneficial  result,  however,  has  followed.  The  public  mind  has  been  fami 
rised  with  works  of  art,  and  its  taste  has  thereby  been  improved.  A  w 
has  been  created  which  our  artists  are  now  seeking  to  gratify  in  c 
ncxion  with  works  of  sterling  literary  merit.  This  is  as  it  should  1 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  public  patronage  is  sufficiently  afford 
to  induce  our  most  skilful  artists  to  continue  their  present  useful  labc 
The  '  Drawing  Room  Scrap- Book'  does  not  profess  to  furnish  origi 
engravings.  The  plates  are  selected  from  numerous  illustrated  wo 
published  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  and  in  the  present  case  are  thirty- six 
number.  They  furnish  considerable  variety  of  subject,  and  are  disl 
guished  by  diflferent  degrees  of  artistic  merit.  As  they  have  mostly  pas 
under  notice  in  other  forms,  we  need  not  now  attempt  to  discrimio 
their  qualities. 

The  volume  is  edited,  like  that  of  last  year,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nort 
the  attractive  peculiarities  of  whose  muse  are  distinctly  traceable  in 
literary  illustrations.     The  poet  must  always  labor  at  a  disadvanti 
when  his  subjects  are  selected  for  him,  and  we,  therefore,  wonder  at 
degree  of  excellence  attained  in  cases  like  the  present,  rather  than  J 
disappointed  at  any  short-comings.     The  general  cast  of  the  poetr 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  though  there  are  some  beautiful 
cci)tions  ;  amongst  which   we  may  mention,  *  Tlie  Queen's  Chambei 
Fontainebleau,'   *  The  Nun,'  and  *  The  Elarthquake.*     We  need  scare 
add  that,  like  its  predecessors,  the  volume  for  1848  will  be  a  grac< 
decoration  of  any  drawing-room  table  on  which  it  may  lie. 


The  History  of  Greece.      By  Connop  Thirlwall,   D.D.,  Bishop  of 
David's.    In  Eic;ht  Volumes  8 vo.    Vol.  IV.    New  Edition.    Londc 

Longman  and  Co. 

Wk  have  so  frequently  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  this  work,  t 
we  need  only  announce  at  present,  the  appearance  of  another  volume 
the  library  edition,  which  brings  down  the  history  to  the  peace  of  An 
Icidas,  in  the  year  387,  b.c.     The  production  of  such  a  work,  with 
contemporaneous  appearance  of  that  of  Mr.   Grote,  reflects  no  trifl 
honor  on  the  scholarship  of  our  country.     We  hail  them  as  joint  en 
nations,  varying  in  form,  but  kindred  in  spirit,  of  that  more  accun 
profound,  and  generous  erudition  which  is  now  throwing  its  light  on 
misapprehended  i)assages  of  past  history.     To  the  scholar  we  need 
recommend  Bishop  Thirlwall's  history,  but  to  all  other  classes  we  s 
'  You  will  defraud  yourselves  if  you  do  not  attentively  study  its  o 
densed  yet  luminous  pages.' 
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The  Convict :  a  Tale,  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Eaq.  Three  Yolmnes.  London : 
Smith.  Elder,  and  Ck>. 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  aocceasfiil  of  Mr.  Jamea'a  lata  pablicationa,  and 
may  be  read  without  hesitation  by  persona  of  all  ages.  Its  scene  la  laid 
in  recent  times,  and  its  chief  charactera  are  sketdied  with  great  akOL 
It  does  not  assume  the  rank  of  a  historical  novel,  but  ia  deacribed  by  the 
author  as  '  a  very  simple  story/  told  '  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.* 
This  is  the  language  of  modest  appreciation,  and  if  any  reader  condudes 
from  it  that  the  work  is  deficient  in  skilful  construction,  or  exhibits  few 
traces  of  nice  discrimination  in  the  sketching  of  individual  pcHtraita,  he 
will  speedily  change  his  opinion.  We  commenced  its  perusal  with  misgiv- 
ings, arising  from  the  obvious  rapidity  of  its  production ;  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  before  we  saw  reason  to  coodnde  that  it  was  superior  to  all  its 
more  immediate  predecessors,  in  the  power  of  engaging  the  deep  and  earnest 
interest  of  a  reader.  The  charactera  of  Eklward  Dudley,  and  of  Sir  Arthnr 
Adelon  and  his  son  E^gar,  are  ably  drawn  ;  while  those  of  Mr.  Clive,  Mr. 
Norries,  and  Martin  Oldkirk,  are  accorate  representatives  of  distinct  Eng- 
lish classes.  £da,  and  Helen  Clive,  are  beaatifbl  portraits  of  feminine 
virtue,  and  Mr.  Filmer,  the  Jesuit  priest  Father  Peter,  ia,  we  fear,  too 
correct  a  likeness  of  a  class  once  more  numerous  and  active  amongat  na. 
Mr.  James  has  expended  considerable  labor  on  the  last  portrait^  and 
in  the  dark  policy  assigned  to  the  Jesait,  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
censure  of  the  false  liberals  of  the  day.  To  tlua  he  refers  in  his  pre&oe, 
and  urges,  in  his  own  defence,  that  his  representati<m  of  Father  Feter 
does  nothing  more  than  embodies  prindples  which  he  has  heard  avowed 
'  by  a  living  man,'  and  deeds  '  which  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
living  man  performed.'  We  fear  there  ia  too  mnch  tmth  in  tliia,  and 
much,  therefore,  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  party  spirit  which  attrfibntea 
to  a  class  the  worst  qualities  of  its  most  depraved  members,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  likeness  drawn..  History  throwa 
a  fearful  light  on  the  policy  of  this  body,  the  prindples  of  whidi  sanotioa 
any  violation  of  truth  or  sacrifice  of  individual  righta,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  papacy. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  fiction  litii  in  the  earlier  and  latter  portiona. 
The  foreign  scenes  rather  injure  the. impression,  whik  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  narrative — as,  for  instance,  the  trial  and  ex^ 
patriation  of  Edward  Dudley — are  slurred  over  in  a  manner  wUdi  be* 
speaks  the  haste  with  which  the  work  has  been  prepared.  The  author, 
it  would  seem,  could  not  spare  time  to  elaborate  wiUi  anffident  care  thia 
crisis  in  his  hero's  frte. 


The  Protestant  DiasetUent^  AhtMuu^for  1848.    London :  John  Snow. 

pp.  64. 
The  Congregational  Calendar  fit  1848.    PuMiskedJbr  ike  Cangregatiamd 

Union.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford.     pp.  80. 

These  Almanacks  contam  a  laige  amount  of  informati<m  in  common, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  prosecate  the  invidious  task  of  comparing 
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their  merits.  The  former  is  unquestionably  our  favorite,  and  is  more 
adapted,  in  our  judgment,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  dissenting^  and  not  denominational,  and  contains  a  large  mass  of  in- 
formation, and  much  sound  advice,  on  all  points  pertaining  to  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  age.  Mr.  Cassell,  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared, 
thoroughly  sympathizes  with  the  aggressive  attitude  of  dissent ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  dissociate  the  church 
from  the  state,  informs  us  that,  *  to  contribute  in  some  small  measure 
towards  such  a  glorious  consummation,  'The  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Almanack '  has  been  constructed.'  The  work,  moreover,  is  published 
at  threepence,  being  half  the  price  of  its  contemporary. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  specially  anxious  for  denominational  intel- 
ligence. 'The  Congregational  Calendar '  will  be  the  most  acceptable. 
Though  its  ecclesiastical  information  is  not  exclusively  congregational,  it 
is  mainly  such,  and  considerable  diligence  and  extensive  research  are 
evinced  in  its  pages.  Why  is  it  that  the  editor  persists  in  excluding  *  The 
British  A  nti- State- Church  Association'  from  his  list  of*  Religious  and 
lienevolent  Societies  ?*  We  noticed  the  omission  last  year,  and  are 
sorry  to  find  that  he  has  not  learned  wisdom  by  what  has  since  occurred. 


The  Inundation  ;  or.  Peace  and  Pardon.  A  Ohristmas  Story.  By  Mrs. 
Gore.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  London  :  Fisher 
and  Co. 

This  is  a  trashy  volume,  written,  we  presume,  to  order,  in  order  to  meet 
the  fashion  set  by  Mr.  Dickens.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  holidavs 
of  our  youths  employed  in  the  perusal  of  such  small  ware,  and  counsel 
the  writers  of  fiction,  if  they  would  retain  their  hold  on  this  class,  to  show 
them  greater  respect,  by  providing  for  them  works  of  more  sterling 
meiit. 


A  Letter  from  Rome,  shewing  an  Exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and 
Paganism  ;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  Present  Romans  to  be  derived  «i- 
tirelyfrom  that  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors.  By  Conyers  Middleton, 
D.D.  New  Edition,  with  an  Abridgment  of  the  Author's  Reply  to 
*  A  Romanist.*     London  :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

The  choice  of  Middleton's  celebrated  '  Letter '  for  a  reprint  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  highly  seasonable  and  judicious.  To  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  its  merits,  we  seriously  urge  the 
immediate  purchase  of  the  publication.  There  was  certainly  not  much 
need  for  Middleton  to  visit  Rome  in  search  of  paganism.  He  might  have 
found  enough,  had  he  looked  for  it  in  the  establishment  of  this  countrv. 
But  to  the  deformities  of  his  own  church  his  eyes,  no  doubt,  were  blinded 
by  gratitude  and  filial  affection  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  those  of 
the  gprandmother  church  were  not  spared  through  a  kindred  feeling. 
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Liberty  of  Conscience  lUuitrmtedi  and  ike  Social  Rebaiim9  muiakiedhf 
Christians  as  Members  of  the  Ckmmomaealik  coneidered.  By  J.  W. 
Massie,  D,D.,  M.R.I.A.    Published  by  reqoett.     London  t.  John 

Snow. 

Dr.  Massib  is  an  able  and  an  earnest  man,  who  has  rendered  good  ser* 
vice  to  the  cause  of  religions  liberty  on  many  tr3riog  oocaiions.  Wa 
thank  bim  for  what  he  has  done,  and  most  heartily  commend  to  the 
favor  of  our  readers,  this  last  production  of  his  pen.  The  pnblieatktt 
consists  of  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at  Liverpool,  BirmiDgham^ 
and  several  other  cities  and  towns,  on  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
at  the  present  moment  most  engrossing,  subjects  which  can  occupy 
public  attention.  We  greatly  rejoice  in  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Massie's 
labors,  as  a  lecturer  were  carried,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  deep  interest 
with  which  his  addresses  were  received.  He  has  done  wisely  m  acced- 
ing to  the  earnest  request  of  friends  to  publish  his  lectures^  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  receive  a  wide  circulation.  They  evince  extensive  histo- 
rical reading,  a  right  appreciation  of  the  worthies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  religions  liberty,  a  moat 
commendable  independence^  and  a  measure  of  abOity  which  it  entitled 
to  great  respect. 


Memoranda  Catholica ;  or.  Notes  on  EceleeiaUieal  Histoty.    By  AngUeos. 
London  :  E.  Churton. 

In  the  first  Part  of  this  work,  the  only  one  we  have  yet  seen,  the  anthor 
has  recorded  many  interesting  details  of  ecclesiastical  history  2  bnt  in  i^ 
manner  too  desultory,  partial,  and  unsupported  by  authentic  referenoea» 
to  render  them  of  much  service.  With  the  quiet  and  apparently  oncon* 
scious  assurance  of  his  order,  he  makes  the  sacred  writers,  without  pat- 
ting himself  or  his  readers  to  the  trpuble  of  examining  the  scriptores^ 
parties  to  his  episcopal  notions  of  church  government ;  and  his  '  Meroo-^ 
randa  Catholica '  shew  him  to  be  anything  but  catholfc  in  his  views  on 
that  subject.  He  assures  us,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the  state* 
ments  never  had  been  or  could  be  doubted,  that  the  apoatlet  were 
'  priests ;'  that  the  first  deacons  *  received  their  office  from  the  apostles  t' 
that  James  was  the  first  bishop  who  filled  '  the  episcopal  diair  at  Jem* 
saleni ;'  that  Jerusalem  was  '  the  parent  see ;'  that  F^ter  occupied  'the 
episcopal  chair  at  Antioch ;'  that,  some  years  afterward, '  he  estabSshcd 
himself  in  the  see  of  Rome,'  and  that  the  meeting  of  the  church  at  Jera<k 
salem  was  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Pkul  and  Barnabas  having  been  aent 
from  Antioch  '  to  consult  the  parent  see.'  Our  anthor,  we  presume,  is 
an  Anglican  priest,  and  therefore  says  nothing  about  popes  and  eardi* 
nals,  purgatory  or  transubstantiation.  But  we  bee  leave  respectfully  to 
remind  him,  that  the  sacred  writers  never  speak  of  apostolus  piiestSp  nk 
episcopal  chair,  a  parent  see,  or  an  ecclesiastical  council*  withottt.  at  Am 
the  same  time,  mentioning  all  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar^ 
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The  Recreation,   A  Gift  Book  for  Young  Readers.     With  Engraving 
Edinburgh :  Johu  Murgins. 

This  is  a  very  ffivourite  book  with  our  young  people,  and — why  shou 
we  not  confess  the  fact  ? — not  altogether  unacceptable  to  ourselves, 
is  a  fascinating  companion  during  a  leisure  half  hour,  and  may  serve,  n 
altogether  unprofitably,  to  while  away  some  of  the  gloomy  moments 
winter.     The  present  volume  contains  the  usual  variety  of  topics,  ai 
will  be  found  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors. 


The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar.  By  Johan  Gottlieb  Fitche.  Translat 
from  the  German,  by  William  Smith.  London  :  John  Chaproa 
1847. 

An  elegant  and  spirited  translation  of  a  work,  replete  with  the  charactc 
istic  subtlety  and  boldness  of  the  German  genius,  without  much  of  i 
imagination.  Those  moralists,  who  have  more  confidence  in  the  wisdc 
of  this  world  than  in  that  *  which  cometh  from  above/  will  doubtless  H 
in  '  The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar '  a  publication  exactly  to  their  tast< 
nor  will  a  work,  which  so  strongly  exemplifies  the  difficulties  wi 
which  the  most  powerful  minds  incumber  themselves,  when,  disregar 
ing  revelation,  they  endeavour  to  work  out  the  problem  of  soci 
improvement,  be  read  without  deep  interest  and  pity  by  the  Christi; 
philosopher.  It  is  the  production  of  an  earnest,  profouad,  and  phila 
thropic  mind,  and  contains  many  noble  and  exalted  sentiments  ;  but 
declares  man  to  be  the  end  of  his  own  existence ;  and  is  an  evide 
attempt  to  make  him  virtuous  without  religion,  and  happy  witho 
God. 


The  Triumph  of  Henri/  VIII.  over  the  Usurpations  of  the  Church,  m 
the  Consequences  of  the  Royal  Supremacy ;  a  Paper  read  to  the  PA 
losophical  Institute,  September  25th,  1846.  By  George  Offor,  Es 
Published  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  President  and  Membei 
London  :  Henry  Campkin. 

In  a  series  of  very  curious  and  extraordinary  extracts  from  blac 
letter  testimony,  Mr.  OfTor  has  given,  under  the  above  title,  an  oi 
ginal  and  deeply  interesting,  though  succinct,  history  of  the  rise  ai 
overthrow  of  the  papal  abomination  in  this  country.  Sentimeni 
however,  opposed  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day,  and  the  mai 
tenance  of  the  Christian  ministry,  disfigure  the  work.  These,  wi 
one  or  two  instances  of  careless  writing,  will,  in  the  next  editio 
demand  the  author's  attention.  If  he  cannot  conscientiously  expun^ 

ih  them,  it  is  due,  at  least,  to  the  public,  that  he  should  examine,  rou< 

more  closely  than  he  seems  to  have  done,  the  testimony  of  Scriptu 

,  respecting  them.      With  these  exceptions  we  give  the   work  o 

I  hearty  commendation. 
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Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer,  Sistefn  Years  Missionary  to  the 
Chinese.  By  Ewen  Davies,  author  of  *  China  and  her  Spiritual 
Claims/     pp.  303.     London  :  John  Snow.    1846. 

The  publication  of  wisely  written  accounts  of  missionary^  lives 
and  labours  are  calculated  to  sustain  and  direct  the  missionary 
spirit  in  our  churches.  Mr.  Dyer  deserved  this  honor,  and  the 
description  of  his  course  furnished  by  Mr.  Davies,  is  as  instructive 
and  interesting  as  that  of  any  we  have  seen.  We  trust  this  reoorc^ 
of  his  worth  will  meet  with  the  acceptance  which  it  richly  merits  from 
the  Christian  public. 


The  Lads  of  the  Factory ;  with  Friendly  Hints  on  their  Dutios  and  2Xm- 

gers.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  to  teach  and  enforce  moral  and  reli- 
gious lessons  by  example.  The  class  whose  welfare  is  contemplated 
is  a  very  important  and  very  exposed  one.  The  instruction  here 
communicated,  in  the  form  of  '  scenes  and  characters  from  real  life/ 
possesses  general  adaptation  to  their  circumstances  and  wants. 


J  Brief  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Tkess^ffo* 
nians.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Patterson,  Glasgow,  pp.  12& 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.   London :  Hamilton  &  Co. 

We  see  no  particular  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  work.  It  is 
just  such  an  one  as  any  evangelical  minister  or  layman  might  write« 
The  sentiments  are  sound,  the  style  is  simple,  the  tendency,  to  promote 
piety,  but  these,  we  imagine,  are  not  sufficient  qualifications  for  theo* 
logical  works  in  the  present  day,  and  least  of  ail  for  commentaries. 


Utterarp  itittUisfmu 

Just  PubUthed. 

An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times.  By  John  Angell  Janieiii 
3rd  Edition. 

The  Convict.    A  Tnle.    By  G.  P.R.  James,  Esq.    In  3  vols. 

Athanase.    A  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Edwin  F.  Roberts. 

The  Recreation.    A  Gift-book  for  Young  Readers.  .\     t. 

Religious  Liberty  and  the  Charch  in  Chains;  being  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  grounds  upon  which  a  number  of  the  Clersy  are  at  present  asso- 
ciated to  obtain  a  restoration  of  corrective  discipline  in  the  English  Church. 
By  James  Bradby  Sweet,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Woodville,  Leicester. 

Oxford  Protestant  Magasine.    No.  IX. 

The  Philosophy  of  Geology.    By  A.  C.  G.  Jobert.    2nd  Editi(m. 

The  Modem  Orator.    By  C.  J.  Fox.    Part  IX. 
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Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog^raphy  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
W.  Smith,  LL.D.     Part  XXII.    Photius— Pompeius. 

The  Young  Man's  Aid  to  Improvement,  Success,  and  True  Happiness. 
By  Mentor. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  delivered 
at  Manchester  Athenaeum.     By  F.  N.  Newman. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Almanack  for  1848,  being  Bissextile  or 
Leap  Year. 

A  Voice  from  the  Millions.  Reasons  for  appealing  to  the  Middle  Classes 
on  behalf  of  their  Unenfranchised  Brethren.     By  a  Norwich  Operative. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.     Vol.  I. 

Caldwell's  Musical  Journal.     Part.  V. 

North  British  Review.     No.  XV. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  X. — Berwick- 
shire— Bokhara. 

History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years*  Peace.    No.  VII. 

The  Pictorial  Bible.     Part  IX. 

The  Story  without  an  End.  From  the  German  of  Carove.  By  Sarah 
Austin.     Illustrated  by  William  Harvey,  Esq. 

The  Children's  Year.     By  Mary  Howitt. 

School  Music;  comprehending  the  Child's  Own  Tune  Book  for  Sunday 
Schools,  with  a  large  and  varied  selection  of  Tunes  for  Day  Schools.  Ar- 
ranged for  Three  Voices.  By  George  Hogarth,  Esq.,  author  ot  "  The:  His- 
tory of  Music,"  &c.,  and  edited  by  John  Curwen. 

The  Christian  in  Palestine;  or,  Scenes  of  Sacred  History.  Illustrated 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett.  With  Explanatory 
Descriptions.     By  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.     Parts  XIII—XX. 

History  of  Rome,  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  Dedi- 
cated to  her  Child.    2  Vols.     Vol.  1. 

Cathedral  Rhymes  :  suggested  by  Passages  in  the  Liturgy  and  Lessons. 
By  the  author  of  **  Recollections  of  Childhood,"  &c. 

The  Grace  of  God  the  Cause  of  Ministerial  Excellence  and  Usefulness. 
A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  lamented  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Ely. 
Preached  at  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Leeds,  24th  October,  1847;  together 
with  the  Address  delivered  at  the  interment,  on  Friday,  October  I5lh.  By 
Thomas  Scales. 

Honor ;  or,  the  Story  of  the  Brave  Caspar  and  the  Fair  Annerl.  By  Cle- 
mens Brentano.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the 
Author.     By  T.  W.  Appele,     Translated  from  the  German. 

On  the  Relations  of  Free  Knowledge  to  Moral  Sentiment.  A  Lecture, 
delivered  in  University  College,  London,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1847*  as 
introductory  to  the  Session  of  184? — 8.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  &c. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By  Rct. 
William  Dow,  A.M. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  and  their  Treatment.  By  Leo- 
nard Koecker.  New  Edition,  with  copious  Notes  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Tables  of  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Cases.  By  J*  B.  Mit- 
chell, M.D. 

Critieisms.    By  John  W.  Lester,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
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Agitation,  Dissenting,  488  j  Man- 
chester Resolutions  on  Education, 
4S8,  491 ;  designed  to  serve  the 
Whigs,  493;  tneir  influence  on 
government,  499;  how  got  up, 
494 ;  correspondence  respecting^, 
497 ;  fallacies  about  the  Anti- 
State-Church-Society,  501 ;  about 
church  property,  505;  and  the  in- 
jury to  true  religion  of  agitation 
on  the  subject,  506. 

Akermaii,  J.  Y. :  Numismatic  Illus- 
trationsofthe  New  Testament,  215. 

Andersen,  H.  C. :  Trtte  Story  of  my 
LifeyMl;  early  history,  344;  ap- 
prenticeship, 345 ;  musical  abili- 
ties, 346;  journey  to  Italy,  349; 
Thorwaldsen,  351 ;  visit  to  the 
king,  352. 

Anti-Bribery  Society,  513;  its  ob- 
ject, 534;  evils  of  the  last  general 
election,  515,  and  the  registration 
courts,  516,  528;  Anti-Com-Law- 
League  not  immaculate,  518;  pri- 
vate history  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
519;  tenant  voters,  521;  open 
bribery,  524  ;  electioneering 
agents,  525,  530. 

Anli-State'Church  Tracts  for  the 
Million,  384. 

Bennett,  W.  J.  E. :  Crime  and  Edu- 
cation, 248. 
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Birks,  T.  R. :  Christian  State,  535, 
551 ;  author's  series  of  proposi- 
tions, 537;  their  radical  fallacy, 
538 ;  the  Christianity  of  a  ruler 
gives  him  no  new  authority,  540 ; 
embarrassments  of  the  theory — 
what  nilers  have  authority  in  the 
church  ?  546 ;  who  is  to  judge  of 
their  title?  547 ;  what  power  is  aa 
ungodly  successor  to  have  P  548. 

Bonar,  A.  A. :  Commentary  on  Levi- 
ticus,  22S. 

Caffr^  War,  728 ;  its  causes,  734. 

Carus,  W. :  Memoir  of  Simeon,  430 ; 
his  conversion,  433 ;  appointment 
to  Trinity  Church,  4^4;  treat- 
ment of  vexed  theological  ques- 
tions, 437  {  of  opponents,  439; 
efforts  to  ffet  and  keep  the  gospel 
in  '  the  church,'  441 ;  last  days, 
444;  character,  446;  authorship, 
448. 

Gary,  H»  F,,  Memoir  of,  710}  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  713;  acquaint- 
ance with  Coleridge,  715;  literary 
contributions,  716. 

Coleman,  L. :  Church  without  a  Pre- 
late, 47 ;  the  Pauline  description 
not  applicable  to  diocesan  bishops, 
49-51 ;  testimony  of  Jerome,  52 ; 
angels  of  the  churches,  54,  not 
distinct  officers,  58;  state  of  the 
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episcopate  at  end  of  first  cen-  1 
turj,  6b ;  statements  of  Mosheim, 
61;  Campbell,  62,  and  Gibbon, 
63. 
Commercial  Failures  in  1847,  750; 
com  trade  bankruptcies,  751  ; 
their  special  causes,  753 ;  unusual 
circumstances  which  might  mis- 
lead,755  ;  failures  of  eeneral  mer- 
chants, 756 ;  list  of  stoppages, 
758  ;  bills  as  part  of  the  currency, 
7()0 ;  suspension  of  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  764 ;  its  moral 
effects,  766;  deteriorated  charac- 
ter of  our  merchants,  761,  767. 

Congregational  Calendar,  771  • 

Coulter,  J. :  Adventures  on  the  Coast 
of  America,  182 ;  rescue  at  sea, 
184;  tiger  hunt  in  Peru,  185; 
Califomian  robbers,  188;  bears, 
190;  attack  on  the  ship,  192; 
New  Guinea,  195  ;  an  Irish  chief 
of  savages,  196. 

Criminal  Law,  Reports  on,  455 ;  dif- 
iiculty  of  deahng  with  convicts 
after  punishment,  457;  objections 
to  reformatory  prisons,  met,  457. 

Davies,  E. :  Memoir  of  Rev,  S,  Dyer, 

77"i. 
Dick,  Dr.  T. :  Solar  System,  253. 

Ducoux,  D. :  Life  of  Papin^  64 ;  pa- 
rentage, 67, — and  protestantism, 
7^ ;  experiments  on  air,  69 ;  on 
steam,  72;  letters  to  the  Royal 
Society,  71,  73. 

Doubleday,  T. :  History  of  England, 
129;  origin  of  Bank  of  England, 
131  ;  commerce  a  natural  not  po- 
litical ])henomenon,  133;  paper 
money  represents  the  credit  of 
producers,  136;  author  confounds 
natural  with  enacted  laws,  l.'i7; 
Scotch  banks,  139;  effects  of  Bank 
of  England  Charter,  140;  failure 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  143;  folly  of  a 
standard  price  of  gold,  146;  what 
are  called  laws  of  nations,  150; 
philosophy  of  public  expendi- 
ture, 152. 

Dublin  and  its  Corporation,  329 ; 
ficlf-reliauce  the  offspring  of  self- 
government,  330 ;  Paving  Board. 
331 ;    Street   Commission,  333 ; 


Pipe  Water  Committee,  th. :  C 
Grand  Jury,  335 ;  Ballast  Boi 
335;  conduct  of  the  Mew  Cox 
ration,  340. 

Duppa,  R. :    Lives  of  the    Ital 
Painters,  126. 

Eccleston,  J. :  English  Antiquii 
316;  the  Roman  dominion  ui 
fluehtial,  317;  extent  of  the  Sa 
kingdom,  318;  population  i 
laws,  319 ;  William  tne  Conqu< 
and  his  followers  not  of  Fre 
but  Scandinavian  descent,  2 
origin  of  trial  by  jury,  321 ; 
ference  of  the  Sixon  letter  f 
the  Roman — a  great  reason  foi 
non  use  in  courts  and  reco 
322 ;  gradual  growth  of  the  < 
stitution,  324;  puritan  dress,  I 

Election,  the  General,  103 ;  decs 
the  old  party  distinctions,  J 
estrangement  of  noDconfonx 
from  the  Whiss,  107 ;  resoluti 
of  educational  conference,  1 
meetings  at  Leeds  and  Newcai 
110;    Braintree,   Norwich, 
Bedford,  ill  ;    character  of 
seceders,  114;   answer  to  app 
to  their  gratitude,  115, — and 
dence,  116;  their  duty,  120. 

Evans,  J.  C. :  Digest  of  Election 
Bribery  Laws,  262. 

Fichte,  J.  G. :  Vocation  of  the  & 
lar,  774. 

Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  £ 

770. 
FojT,  George,  Journal  of  his  J 

Sufferings,  and  Labours,  649. 

Foster,  John  :  Lectures^  second 
ries,  251. 

France,  her  Governmental  and 
cial  Organisation,  second  edii 
252. 

Free  Maeamf  Note  -  Beeik^  ^ 
heaves  from  a,  253. 

Gasparin,  Count  A.  de  :  Interea 
French  Protestantism,  2\H;  lil 
of  worship  c.enicd  Ut  the  bapi 
21S ;  number  of  French 
test  ant  8, 223 ;  disabilities  pasi 
present,  226,  227* 


Gore,  Mn,:  tii*  InmtdtOiem.  772. 

Goase,  P.  H.  :  BiriU  of  Jamaiea, 
399 ;  Turkey  Tultare,  400 ;  boi- 
zard,  403 ;  pngnBcitr  of  peteha- 
ries,  403;  hamminff  Mrdi,  404, 
409;  Bingulnrcrie*  01  tropic  birds, 
405,  412;  care  swallow,  407; 
mocking  bird,  410 1  empathy 
amongbirda,  416. 

Grote,  G.  :  HUtory  of  Greece,  289 ; 
its  style,  298;  origin  of  the  tmli- 
monarehieat  fetlins,  289 ;  old  and 
new  danagoguet,  291  ;  origin  of 
iht  ChaitUatu,  294 ;  mtilmg  potper 
of  arl,  ib.  ;  defence  of  Ottracitwt, 
296 ;  rerereace  for  law  the  great  \ 
characteriHtie  of  the  Greek  mind,  i 
293. 

Gieeedore,  FaeUfrom,7^t  it"  COH- 
dilioa  in  1837,  740  i  racaaum  of 
Lord  Georf^e  Hill  for  improre- 
ment,  744;  their  reiuUi,  746 1  its 
preseDtttBle,  748;  signal  example 
thus  set,  749. 


HagenUch,  BLR,!  Hittoty  of  Doe- 
trine*,  257 ;  its  pntpose,  268 ) 
plan,  259;  reasons  for  the  diTi- 
sioD  adopted,  260 ;  Tariet;  of  in- 
terpretaiion  no  nreunient  agaioit 
the  irmb  of  reTeralion,263;  an- 
thur's  erroneous  theory  of  de?elop- 
meni,  265,  268,  270 ;  sufficiency 
of  scripture,  267,  271;  siody  of 
Itie 'Pathera,'276;  theearliestof 
them  corrupt,  281 ;  lax  notions  of 
author  on  inspiration,  282, — and 
on  dignity  of  Christ,  283;  ag«  of 
iwlemic*,  285. 

Hnmilton,  James:  Mount  of  Olipet, 
511. 

Hamilton,  R.  W. :  Fitturt  Reward 
and  PuHitkmeiU,  385 ;  universality 
of  moral  obligation,  386;  difficui- 
ties  in  iha  aaiure  of  moral  gorem- 
mcnt  not  intended  to  be  solved  by 
Christianity,  371 ;  immorlalilf  not 
conditional,  393 ;  ibinNonjr  of  Re- 
velation with  /falmrat  BeUmon, 
393;  naiure  and  dufBtkn  of  re- 
ward and  pnuinhment  depend  on 
nature  of  the  moral  agent,  396 ; 
annihilation  of  tbc  wicked  no 
retribution,  397. 
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vices  for  mtetj,  163. 
Harvey,  W.  H.  i  Ntrtu  Atutr^t, 

477. 
Hang,  U. :  ProtettaiU  Fname,  SIO. 
Bickie,  D.  B.:   Xatophatft  Mm»- 

rahitia,  461. 
Hoby,  Dr. :   Memoir  of  W.  Tatu, 

89,  102;   parentue,  921   •tudiea 

as  a  linguist,  94 1  nle  puUintioDa, 

96 ;   seripture  tnuulatloai,   97. 

100]  death,  101. 
Hughes,  T.  H. :  Aert*  fFo%  9^, 

James,  G.  P.  B. :  OmmmI,  7%  771. 


Jordnn, J.J. !  ONiAe 
i«ii,fiil7,709. 


Ladeoflk*  FmOor^,  Tha,  JTi. 
Lane,  R.  J. :  Ltfeal  tA«  fTatenwCm^ 

Uwit,  T. :  Ckrietim  PtMltgmW. 

Liiidley,  J.;  Vtgetaile  Kingdom, 
167,  laO)  SduDf  Bal«iy,  167. 
180;  Garaenei'a  CkrtmiAe,  167, 
180;  nttractivenesa  of natnnlpru- 
ductiona,  169;  Decesaitr  of  ml- 
ture,  169;  its  resolti,  ITV;  moial 
aapecta  of  these  pnrsnita,  171 1  itt- 
Buence  on  peaaantry,  17^  middle 
claaaea,  17a,  aristocracy,  1 76 ; 
benefit  to  ministers,  17B. 

Linesrd,  J. ;  Jngle'^a»m  Chmrk, 
78)  Or^  of  Hu  Smmmt,  80i 
Augiuiina'a  mJasiaaB,8S;  evil  of 
stat^Dtade  biahopa,  81)  Suon 
ctmr>:h  government,  M|  oondi- 
tion  of  clergy,  8&t  ibreigB  mis- 
sionaries, 86. 


Marsh,  J. ;  Pmutar  Life  of  Georga 
Fwif  646,   «ttt  t>>*  npbrin|[iu^, 
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653 ;  distress  of  mind,  654,  656 ; 
commences  his  ministry,  6j7; 
persecuted  at  Nottingham,  659; 
treatment  in  Launceston  jail,  663 ; 
interviews  with  Cromwell,  664, 
666;  treatment  of  the  Quakers 
under  the  Commonwealth,  667  ; 
and  in  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, 673;  intolerance  of  Dr. 
Owen,(>67;  Fox's  letter  to  Charles 
J  I.,  669;  appearance  in  court  of 
King's  Bench,  671 ;  re-imprison- 
ment, 67j;  Conventicle  Act,  i6. ; 
Fox's  resolution,  676. 

Massie.  J.  W. :  Liberty  of  Conscience 
I/luJitrated,  773. 

M*Cabe,  W.  B. :  Catholic  History  of 
England,  200 ;  its  boundless  cre- 
dulity, 201  ;  legends  about  St. 
Austin,  204;  miracles,  208; 
visions  and  prodigies  the  staple  of 
the  book,  210;  its  own  publication 
as  marvellous,  214. 

Medical  Profession,  a  New  Year's 
Gift  for, 'JJJ4. 

Memoranda  Catholica,  77^' 

Michelet :  History  of  Roman  Repub- 
lic, 124. 

Middlelon,  C, :  Letter  from  Rome, 
772. 

Morell,  J.  D. :  Fiew  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  681  ;  its  style,  695; 
definition  of  philosophy  unsatis- 
factory, ()83 ;  relation  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  686 ;  generaliza- 
tion confounded  with  analysis, 
689 ;  Cousin's  analysis  unsatis- 
factory, 691. 

Mursell,  J.  P. :  Methodism  and  Dis- 
sent, 126. 


Natioiial  Cyclopcpdia,  Vol.  ii.,  646. 

Navigation  Laws,  Reports  on,  616; 
their  origin,  619;  designed  to 
cripple  freedom  of  trade,  618 ; 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Charles 
II.,  620  ;  and  of  present  law,  621 ; 
its  effects  —  foreign  wars,  625 ; 
alienation  of  seamen,  627;  com- 
mercially injurious,  628;  and  un- 
just, ^'SJ  t  reciprocity  treaties, 
632,  635;  maritime  superiority 
not  dependent  on  laws,  638;  but 
on  enterprise,  641. 


Ntmeonformist  Elector,  354;  Whig 
ecclesiastical  policy,  357;  power 
of  dissenters  shown  in  the  recent 
election,  362 ;  substantial  agree- 
ment of  Whiffs  and  Tories,  355, 
363;  fruits  of  their  coalition  in 
London,  367;  Leeds,  368;  Hali- 
fax, 369;  Norwich,  370;  defeat 
of  ministerial  candidates  in  l.«am- 
beth,  372 ;  Tower  Hamlets,  373 ; 
Edinburgh,  374;  dissenting  regis- 
tration, 379 ;  central  organiza- 
tion, 380  ;  and  alliance  with  the 
people,  t6. 

Ockley ,  S. :  History  of  the  Saracens, 
248. 

CConnell,  Daniel,  231  ;  victorious 
because  morally  superior  to  his 
opponents,  233;  opposed  to  vio- 
lence, 235;  latterly  sought  the 
ascendancy  of  his  own  sect,  236  ; 
his  enthusiasm  for  Thomas 
A' Beckett,  237;  reverence  for 
Christianity,  237;  family  love, 
237 ;  humour,  240 ;  perseverance, 
241  ;  contrasted  with  Chalmers, 
244  ;  result  of  his  labours,  238  ; 
consequences  of  his  death,  236. 

Offor,  G.  :  Triumph  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  over  the  usurpations  of  the 
Church,  774. 

Orphanhood,  125. 

Osburn,  W. :  Ancient  Egypt,  416  ; 
interest  of  hieroglyphic  paintings, 
419 ;  their  interpretation  aided  by 
scripture  statements,  422;  au- 
thor's theory  of  identification,  415, 
417. 


Patterson,  A.  S. :  Commentary  on 
ist  Epistle  to  Thessalonians,  /75. 

Pearsall,  J.  S. :  Constitution  of 
Apostolic  Churches,  383. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Administration,  1  ; 
that  of  Castlereagh,  4;  Earl 
Grey,  6 ;  Melbourne,  7 ;  rise  of 
Conservatism,  8 ;  its  meaning  as 
used  by  Peel,  8;  his  resignation 
speech,  10 ;  his  successor.  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  his  cabinet, 
12—16. 

Penitentipry  Congress,  455 ;  resolu- 
tions, 459  ;  separate  system,  461 . 


Porter,  G.  R. :  ProgrtM  of  Iht  Na- 
tion, 645. 

Poltinger,  Sir  H,  :  Addrest  to  Cape 
Fronlier  Farmers,  728,  7S)  j 
Caffre  seUkroenI  of  1837,  732; 
recent  heartburn iags,  734  ;  San- 
dilH  proclaimed  a  rebel,  735;  old 
eystem  of  commandoeB  re-esta- 
bliahed,  737 ;  ignorance  and 
secrecj  at  the  Colonial  Office,  738. 

PreBcott,  W.  H. :  Conquetl  of  Peru, 
20 ;  the  Incat,  22 ;  Iheir  laat  of 
prnperti/,  23  ;  of  marriage,  24; 
firat  espedition  of  Pizarro,  37 1 
second,  31 ;  third,  36 ;  seizure  ef 
the  Inca,  42 ;  his  murder,  44; 
Pizarro's  own  laaastinalion,  46. 

Proteatant  Association  of  France, 
central,  570;  number  of  emiKrants 
at  revocation  of  Edict  of  ^raDteB, 
571  ;  protcBtaDtiBin  at  Blois,  573. 

Protestant  Dissenter's  Almanac,  771, 

Quincy,  Q.  de  :  RaffatUo,  126. 

Recreation,  The,  774. 
Reynolds,  J. :    Borough   of  Dublin 
Improvements,  328,  336. 


Schiller,    F. :    Historical    Dramat, 


Schmitz,  Dr.  L. :  History  of  1 


Secular  Education  in  Lancashire, 
plan  for,  689,  598 ;  Utopian,  602  ; 
interferea  with  natural  demand 
and  Bupplf,  607 ;  its  expense, 
012 ;  benefitB  of  voluntary  teach- 
ing, 589  ;  duty  of  parents  to  edu- 
cate, 591 ;  Adam  Smith  on  en- 
doieed  education,  592,  596 ;  and 
its  cost,  595  ;  amount  of  existing 
school  accommodation,  600 ; 
action  and  influence  of  eorpom- 
tions,  609 ;  fallacy  of  the  'Sup- 
plementary Minute,'  614. 

Sinnett,  Mrs.  P. :  Bj/ioays  of  His- 
tory, 463 ;  trainins  oi  Knights, 
464 ;  Frasi  ron  Sickengen,  i65  ( 
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real  character  of  the  peuant^ 
war,  46S,  476 1  fnereiless  traal- 
ment  of  the  people,  470;  Jon 
Fritz,  471 ;  Thonuis  Manter,  473. 

Stephen,  Sir  O.:  The  JtniU  mt 
Cambridge,  508. 

Stuart,  Mosea  :  Commentary  or  Ajio^ 
ealypte,  249. 

Taylor,  W.  E. :  on  Popery,  299, 311 , 
31S|  its  absolution  and  indnl- 
gencei,  304,  313 ;  dramatic  style 
of  worahip,  310 ;  eMenti&IlT  the 
same  as  ever,  3(2;  pieKriptira 
power  of  Rome,  30B. 

Thirlwal),  C. :  HUlMy  of  Greeee, 
770.  ■'        ^ 

Thomson,  A.:  The  Sabbath  ttU 
Judaieal,  697,  709. 

Thomley,  M. ;  True  Bmd  of  Bd»- 
cation,  254. 

Tischendorff,  C. :  TraviU  m  Uu 
East,  553 ;  site  of  Golgotha,  663 ) 
MS8.  in  eastern  convents,  563. 

Tracts  for  the  UiUiint—AniiSlatt- 
Chureh,  384. 

Trail,  Dr.  R. :  New  Tran$latiiM  ^ 
Jotephue,  245. 

Unrick,  Dr.  W. :  Comuawn  hdweat 
Religion  and  tie  Stale,  HO. 

Vienna,  Sieges  of  by  the  Turh,  077 1 
first  investment  580 1  aMUilt, 
581  ;  heroism  of  Zrmg,  '" 
second  siege,  584;  cit" — ' 
by  John  Sobieski,  587. 

Wardlaw,  R.  i  on  (A«  SMoA,  697, 
709  g  egnally  regarded  t^  religioia 
Englishmen  aa  Scotchmen,  698 1 
its  observance  as  a  religions  dnty, 
698,  and  as  enactment,  703,  not 
to  be  confounded.  Railway  tr^ 
veiling,  704;  obligatkms  In- 
volved  in  the  monopoly  of  con- 
veyance, 706 ;  and  in  exceptional 
circnmstancea,  707 ;  propensity  to 
impose  bv  civil  authority  on 
others,  what  divine  aotoori^ 
eiyoina  on  onnelven,  710, 
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Warwick,   K.:    PoefM   Pieasmmee, 
769. 

Watt,  James,  Life  of,  64. 

JVhim,  A,  and  its  Consequences,  251. 

Wildenbahn,  C.  A. :  Paul  Gerhardi, 
480. 


Williams,  Sir  J.  B.:  Leiiers  m 
Puritanism^  383. 

Wilson,  J.  Dr. :  Lands  of  the  BiMs 
visited,  553,  555,  55& ;  maxiM, 
559;  site  of  Golgotha,  562 1 
tnbes  of  Petra^  566  j  Jaed/s  fFtU, 

567« 
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